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TO  BEN  NET   LANGTON,  ESQ. 
DfcAB  Sit, 

I  bare  an  old  amanuensis  in  great  distress.  I'  have  given  what  I 
think  I  can  give,  and  begged  till  t  cannot  tell  where  to  beg  again*  I 
pot  into  hit  hands  this  morning  four  guineas.  If  yon  could  collect  three 
guineas  more,  it  would  clear  him  from 'his  present  difficulty.    I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 
^•y  21, 1773. 

TO  JAJtES  B08VTBLL,  ESQ. 
DBAS  SIB, 

I  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  no#  safely  lodged  in  your  own  habi- 
tation, and  have  told  all  your  adventures  to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  Miss  Vero- 
nica.   Pray  teach  Veronica  to  love  me.    Bid  her  not  mind  mamma. 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  very  much  disordered,  but  I 
hope  is  grown  well.  Mr.  Langton  went  yesterday  to  Lincolnshire,  and 
has  invited  Nicolaida  to  follow  him.  Beauclerk  talks  of  going  to  Bath* 
1  am  to  set  out  011  Monday ;  so  there  is  nothing  but  dispersion. 

I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertaining  sheets,  but  must  stay  till  I. 
come  back  for  more,  becadse  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  them  after 
me  in  my  vagrant  state. 

I  promised  IVirs,  Macaulay  that  I  would  try  to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford* 
I  have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  am  uowilling  to  perfoim  it.  If  they  desire 
to  give  him  an  English  education,  it  should  be  considered  whether  they 
cannot  send  him  for  a  year  or  two  to  an  English  school.  If  he  comes  im- 
snediately  from  Scotland,  he  can  make  no  6gure  in  our  Universities. 
The  schools  id  tisa  north,  1  believe,  are  cheap ;  and  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  were  eminently  good* 

There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the  Foulis,  Telemachus  and 
Collins'*  Poems,  each  a  shilling ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  does  not  love  me* 
Yon  see  what  perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  feudal  estates.  When  she  meeds  and  loves  me,  there  may  be  more 
hope  of  her  daughters. 

I  will  npt  send  complimeots  to  my  friends  by  name,  because  I  would 
be  loath  to  leave  any  opt  in  the  enumeration.  Tell  them,  as  you  see, 
them,  bow  well  I  speak  of  Scotch  politeness,  and  Scotch  hospitality,  and, 
Scotch  beauty,  and  of  every  thing  Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes,  and 
Scotch  prejudices. 

Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rassy,  and  the  decision  relating  to  Sir 

Allan.     1  am,  my  dearest  Sir,  with  great  affection, 

Your  most  obliged,  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

*•>  97, 177-  Sam.  Johnson. 

No.  6\  3  I 
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After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote  three  letters  to  him,  from  which 
I  extract  the  following  passages: 

"I  have  neen  Lord  Hailesnince  I  came  down.  He  thinks  it  wonderful 
that y»u  are  pleased  to  take  so  much  paint  in  revising  his  'Annals.'  1 
told  him  tbut  you  said  you  were  well  rewarded  by  the  entertainment  which 
ypu  had  in  reading  them. 

There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of  Hebrideans  in  Edinburgh  this 
summer,  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  entertain  at  my  house.  Mr.  Do- 
nald Macqueen  and  Lord  Monboddo  supped  with  me  one  evening. 
They  joined  in  controverting  your  proposition,  that  the  Gat  lick  of  the, 
Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  was  not  written  till  of  late. 

My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this  summer.  1  have  need  of  your 
warming  and  vivifying  rays;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  them  frequently. 
lam  going  to  pass  some  time  with  my  father  at  Auchinleck." 


TO   JAMES   BOSWELI^,   ESQ. 
DFAR  81ft, 

I  am  returned  from  the  annual  ramble  into  the  middle  countiesf 
Having  seen  nothing  I  had  not  seen  before,  I  have  nothing  to  relate. 
Time  has  left  that  part  of  the  island  few  antiquities  :  and  commerce  has 
left  the  people  no  singularities.  I  was  glad  to  go  abroad,  and,  perhaps, 
glad  to  come  home;  which  is,  in  other  words,  I  was,  1  am  afraid,  weary 
of  being  at  home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not  this  the  stute  of 
life  ?  But,  if  we  confess  this  weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it ;  for  all  the 
wise  and  all  the  good  say,  that  we  may  cure  it. 

For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your  mind,  I  can  prescribe  nothing 
but  that  you  disperse  them  by  honest  business  or  innocent  pleasure,  and 
by  reading,  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes  serious.  Change  of  place  is 
useful;  and  I  hope  that  your  residence  at  Auchinleck  will  have  many 
|good  effect*. 


That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Kasay,  f  am  sincerely  sorry ;  and 
am  therefore  very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer  uneasy.  He  still 
thinks  that  I  have  represented  him  as  personally  giving  up  the  Chief- 
tainship* I  meant  only  that  it  was  no  longer  contested  between  the 
two  houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  perhaps,  by  the  cession  of  some  re- 
mote generation,  in  the  house  of  Dun  vegan.  I  am  sorry  the  advertise- 
ment was  not  continued  fur  three  or  four  times  in  the  paper. 

That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Macqueen  should  controvert  a  position 
contrary  to  the  imaginary  interest  of  literary  or  national  prejudice,  might 
be  easily  imagined:  but  of  a  stunding  fact  there  ought  to  be  no  contro- 
versy ;  if  there  are  men  with  tails,  catch  an  homo  caudatus ;  if  there  was 
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writing  of  old  in  the  Highlands  or  Hebrides,  in  the  Erse  language,  pro- 
dace  the  manuscripts.  Where  men  write  they  will  write  to  one  another, 
and  some  of  their  letters,  in  families  studious  of  their  ancestry,  will  be 
kept.     In  Wales  there  are  many  manuscripts. 

1  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Huiles's  history,  which  I  purpose  to 
return  all  the  next  week  :  that  his  respect  for  my  little  observations 
should  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes  one  of  the  evils  of  my  journey. 
It  is,  in  our  language,  I  think,  a  new  mode  of  history  which  tells  all  that 
Is  wanted,  and,  I  suppose,  all  that  is  known,  without  laboured  splendour 
of  language,  or  affected  subtllity  of  conjecture.  The  exactness  of  his 
dates  raises  mjr  wonder.  He  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault 
without  his  constraint. 

Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your  '  Journal*  that  she  almost 
read  herself  blind.     She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her  heart  that  she  does  not  love 
me,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope  that  she  and  the  little 
dear  ladies  will  have  neither  sickness  nor  any  other  affliction.  But  she 
knows  that  she  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may 
be  sure  that  I  think  her  very  much  to  blame. 

_  •  * 

Never,  my  dear  Sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  think  that  I  do  not 
love  yod  ;'  you  may  settle  yourself  in  full  confidence  both  of  my  love  and 
my  esteem.  1  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  value  you  as  a  worthy  man,  and 
hope  in  time  to  reveretice  you  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  1  hold  you, 
as  Hamlet  hat  it  •  in  my  heart  of  hearts,'  and  therefore,  it  is  little  to 
aay,  that  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

London,  Aogast  27, 1775. 

TO   THE   SAME. 
SIR, 

If  in  these  papers  there  is  little  alteration  attempted,  do  not  suppose 
me  negligent.  I  have  read  them  perhaps  more  closely  than  the  rest ; 
but  I  find  nothing  worthy  of  an  objection. 

Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell  me  all  your  honest  heart. 
I  am,  Sir,  Your's  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johnson. 
Aagvst  so,  1775. 

TO  THE  SAME. 
MY   DEAR  SIR, 

I  now  write  to  you,  lest  in  some  of  your  freaks  and  humours  you 
should  fancy  yourself  neglected.    Such  fancies  I  must  eutreat  you  never 
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to  tcfmit,  at  least  never  to  indulge;  for  my  regard)  for  you  it  to  radicated 
and  fixed,  that  it  U  become  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot  be  effaced  bat 
by  some  cause  uncommonly  violent ;  therefore,  whether  I  write  or  not, 
set  your  thoughts  at  rest.  I  now  write  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  not  vejy 
soon  write  again,  for  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  journey* 


Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham,  and  iu  Leicester-fields.  Make 
my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she  is  ip  good  humour  with  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Sam.  Johnson* 

September  H,  1775. 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  as,  *  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow 
on  another  journey,9  1  soon  afterwards  discovered  was  no  less  than  a  tour 
to  France  with  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Thrale.  This  was  the  only  time  in  his  life 
that  he  went  upon  the  Continent* 

TO   MR.    ROBERT   LEVET. 

*  • 

Calais. 
DEAR   SIR.  Sept.  18,  1775. 

,  We  are  here  in  France,  after  a  very  pleasing  passage  of  00  more  than 
sis  Jiours.  I  know  not  when  I  shall  write  again,  and  therefore  I  write 
now,  though  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  much  to  say*  You  have 
se«u  France  yourself.  From  this  place  weave  going  to  Rooen,  and  from 
Rouen  to  Paris*  where  Mr.  Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six  weeks* 
We  have  a  regular  recommendation  to  the  English  resident*  so  we  shajl 
siot  be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think  to  go  one  way  and  return  ano- 
ther, and  for  as  much  as  we  cap*  I  will  try  to  speak  a  little  French  ;  I 
tried  hitherto  but  little*  but  I  spoke  sometimes.  If  I  heard  better,  I 
suppose  I  should  learn  faster* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servaut, 

Sam.  JonNsoy* 


TO    THE   SAME. 

Paris,  October  99,  1775. 
DEAR  SIR, 

We  are  still  here,  commonly  very  busy  in  looking  about  us.  We 
have  been  to-day  at  Versailles.  You  haveseen  it,  and  I  ahull  not  describe 
it.  We  came  yesterday  from  Fontainbleaii,  where  the  Court  is  n<»w. 
We  went  to  see  the  King  and  Queen  at  dioner,  and  the  Queen  wa*  so 
imprented  by  Mi«s,  that  she  sent  one  of  the  Gentlemen  to  enquire  who 
she  whs.   1  find  all  true  that  you  have  ever  told  me  at   Paris.   Mr.  Thrale 
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i$  very  liberal,  and  keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a  very  fine  table ;  hnt  I 
think  oo r  cookery  very  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  got  into  a  convent  of  English 
nuns,  and  I  talked  with  her  through  the  grate,  and  I  am  very  kindly  used 
by  the  English  Benedictine  friars.  But  upon  the  whole  I  cannot  make 
much  acquaintance  here ;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces,  and  some 
private  houses  are  very  magnificent*  there  isnoVery  great  pleasure,  after 
having  seen  many,  in  seeing  more;  at  least  the  pleasure,  whatever  it  be, 
must  some  time  have  an  end,  and  we  are  beginning  to  think  when  we 
shall  come  home.  Mr.  Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Streatham  on 
the  fifteenth  of  September,  we  shall  see  it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of 
■November. 

I  think  I  had  net  been  o«  this  aide  of  the  sea  five  days,  before  I  found 
a  sensible  improvement  in  my  health.  1  ran  a  race  in  the  rain  this  daj, 
and  beat  Bscetti.  Baretti  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I  think, 
quite  as  well  as  English. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Williams ;  and  give  my  love  to  Fran- 
cis; and  tell  my  friends  that  lam  not  lost.    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  hnmble,  &?• 

Sam.  JoHNso*. 

TO   DR.   SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh,  October  94,  1775. 
MY   DEAR  SIR, 

If  I  had  not  beeu,  'mfoftned  jt hat  you  were  at  Paris,  you  should  have 
had  a  letter  from  me  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  announcipg  the  birth 
of  my  son,  on  the  9th  instant;  1  have  named  him  Alexander,  after  my 
father.  I  now  write,  as  1  suppose  your  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Thrale,  will 
return  to  London  this  week,  to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament,  and  that 
you  will  not  stsy  behind  him. 

1  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  *  Annals.9  I  have  undertaken 
to  solicit  you  for  a  favour  to  him,  which  he  thus  requests  in  a  letter  to 
me :  *  I  intend  soon  to  give  you  'The  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,9  which  you 
will  be  pleased  to  transmit  to  Dr.  Johnson.  1  wish  that  you  could  as- 
sist me  in  a  fancy  which  I  have  taken,  of  getting  £>r.  Johnson  to  draw  a 
character  of  Robert  Bruce,  from  the  account  that  I  give  of  that  prince. 
If  he  finds  materials  for  it  in  my  work,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  I  have 
been  fort  on  ate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  incidents. 

I  suppose  by  *  The  Lift  of  Robert  Bruce,'  his  Lordship  means  that 
part  of  his  '  Annals*  which  relates  the  history  of  that  prince,  and  not  a 
separate  work. 

Shall  we  have  '  A  Journey  to  Paris'  from  you  in  the  winter  ?  You 
will,  1  hope,  at  any  rate,  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some  tic<ount  of  your 
Fretich  travels  very  soon,  for  1  am  very  impatient.      What  a  different 
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Oct.  10.  Tuesday.  We  saw  thr  Fcole  Militaire,  id  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  young  boy*  are  educated  for  the  army.  They  have  arm* 
of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  age ;— flinN  of  wood.  The  building 
ii  very  large,  but  nothing  6ne  except  the  council  room.  The  French 
hare  large  squares  in  the  window* ;— they  make  good  iron  palisades. 
Their  meal i  are  grow. 

We  viiited  the  Observatory,  a  large  brilding  of  a  great  height.  The 
upper  atone*  of  the  parapet  very  large,  but  not  cramped  with  iron.  The 
flat  on  the  top  i*  very  extensive  ;  but  ou  the  insulated  part  there  it  no 
parapet.  Though  it  wa*  broad  enough,  I  did  not  care  to  go  upon  it. 
Maps  were  printing  iu  one  of  the  room*. 

We  walked  to  a  imarl  convent  of  the  Father*  of  the  Oratory.  In  the 
tending-desk  of  the  refectory  l;iy  the  live*  of  the  Saint*. 

Oct.  1 1.  Wednesday.  We  went  to  lee  Hotel  de  LAattoit,  a  houie 
not  very  large,  but  very  elegant.  One  of  the  room*  wa*  gilt  to  a  degree 
that  I  never  it*  before.  The  upper  part  for  servant*  and  their  master* 
wa*  pretty. 

Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monville's,  a  house  divided  into  small  apart- 
ment*, tarnished  with  effeminate  and  minute  elegance.— Porphyry. 

Thence  we  went  to  St.  Koque**  church,  which  i*  very  large  :  the  lower 
port  of  the  pillar*  intrusted  with  marble. — Three  chapel*  behind  the  high 
ahar ;— the  last  a  m*»*  of  low  arches. — Attar*,  I  believe,  all  round. 

Wepaated  through  Place  de  Vend&me,  a  fine  square,  about  as big'aa 
Hanover-Square. — Inhabited  by  the  high  families. — Lewi*  XIV.  on 
horseback  in  the  middle. 

Monville  i*  the  ton  of  a  farmer-general.  In  the  house  of  Chatloit  it  a 
room  furnished  with  japan,  fitted  up  in  Europe. 

We  dined  with  Boccagr,  the  Marquis  Blanchetti,  and  hit  lady.— The 
sweetmeat*  taken  by  the  Marchioness  Blanchetti,  after  observing  that 
they  were  dear.  Mr.  Le  Koy,  Count  Manucci,  the  Abbe,  the  Prior,  and 
Father  Wilson,  who  staid  with  me  till  I  took  him  home  in  the  coach. 

Bathiauiitgune. 

The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  their  poor. "Monk 
nnt necessarily  a  priest.— Benedictines  rise  at  four;— are  ai  church  aa 
hour  and  half;  at  church  again  half  an  hour  before,  half  au  hour  after, 
dinner;  and  again  from  half  an  hour  after  seven  to  eight.  Tliey  may 
sleep  eight  hoor*. — Bodily  labour  wanted  in  monasteries. 

The  poor  taken  to  hospitals,  and  mitera' .      kept. — Monk*  in  the© 
vent  Cftren  :— accounted  poor. 

Oct.  13.  Thursday.    We  went  to  the  Gobelins.— Tapestry  a 
good  picture; — imitates  flesh  exactly. — One  piece  mill  a 
the  bird*  not  exactly  coloured. — Tbencsj  we  went  to  the  King's  ci 
very  neat,  not,  perhaps,  perfect.— Gold  or*.— Candle*  of 

tree.    Seeds.— Woods.       Thence   to  G*    he— 

rooms,  uiue,  furnished  with  a  protasis*,  ff  irnylth. 
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I  nerer  had  seen  before. — Vases. —  Picture*, — The  dragon  china. — The 
la.Uc  i*i.|  io  be  of  chrystal,  and  to  have  cost  J.500!.— The  whole  furni- 
ture slid  to  have  cost  185,0001. —  Damask  hangings]  covered  with  pic- 
torrs.— Porphyry.— Thii  house  struck  me— Then  we  waited  on  the 
ladies  io  Monville's. — Captain  Irwin  witJi  us. — Spain,  County  towns 
all  beggars.— At  Dijon  he  could  not  find  the  way  to  Orleans.— Crosa 
roads  or  France  very  bad; —  Five  Soldier*. — Woman. — Soldiers  escaped. 
—  The  colonel  would  not  lose  five  men  for  the  death  of  one  woman. — 
The  magistrate  cannot  seizes  soldier  but  liv  the  Colonel's  permission.— 
Good  \im  at  Nitmct.— Htwra  of  Bit-bur;  fond  of  Englishmen.— Gibraltar 
eminently  health)- ;  it  haa  beef  from  Harbary. — There  is  a  large  garden. 
— Soldier*  sometime*  fall  from  the  rock. 

Oct.  13.  Friday.  I  staid  at  home  all  day,  only  « 
who  was  not  nt  home. — 1  read  something  in  Cfttin 
mult  urn  lamlo. 

Oel.  14.  Saturday.     We  went  to  the  house  of 
■«  almost  waiuscotled   with  looking-glasses,  al"'  covered  t 
The  ladies'  closet   wairihcntled  with  large   square*  ofglm 
paper.     They  always  place  mirrors  to  reflect  their  room*. 

Then  we  went  to  Julien's,  the  Treasurer  ol'  the  Clergy :— 30,0001.  a 
year. — The  house  has  no  very  large  room,  hut  is  set  with  mirrors,  mid 
covered   with  gold.— Book*  of  wood  here,  and  in  another  library. 

At  !)•••••  •*•*'»  I  looked  into  the  book*  in  the  lady's  closet,  and,  in 

contempt,  shewed  them  to  Mr.  T.— Prince  Titi :  iiihl.des  Pies,  and 
other  books. — She  was  offended,  ar.d  shut  up,  as  we  heard  afterwards, 
ber  apartment. 

Then  went  to  Jnlien  I.e.  Roy,  the  King's  wntch-miker,  a  man  of  cha- 
racter in  hit  business,  «  hi i  shewed  a  small  clock  made  to  find  the  longi- 
tude.    A  decent  man. 

Afterwards   we  saw  the  Palais  Marehand,  and   the  Courts  of  Justice, 
civil  and  criminal.— Queries  on  the  SeHette.— Th'w  building  has  the  old 
usages,  and  a  greut  appearance  of  antiquity. — Three  hundred 
pmaoers  tometiraes  in  the  gaol. 

Much  disturbed  ;   hope  no  ill  will  he. 

Id  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  F  reran  the  journalist.  lie  spoke  Latin 
vcnrmntily,  but  teemed  to  understand  me.— His  house  not  splendid,  but 
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Family.— One  small  piece  of  M.  Angelo.— One  room  of  Rubens.— I 
thought  the  pictures  of  Raphael  fine. 

The  Thuilleries.— Statue*.— Venus.— JEn.  and  Anchises  in  hi?  arms.— 
Nil  us. — Many  more.  The  walks  not  open  to  mean  persons.— Chairs  at 
night  hired  fur  two  sous  a  piece.— Pont  tournant. 

Austin  nuns.— Grate.— Mrs.  Fermor,  Abbess*.— She  knew  Pope,  and 

thought  him  disagreeable. — Mrs. has  many  books  ;— has  seen  life.— 

Their  frontlet  disagreeable. — Their  hood. — Their  life  easy. — Rise  about 

five;  hour  and  half  in  chapel.— Dine  at  ten Another  hour  and  half  at 

chapel ;  half  an  hour  about  three,  and  half  an  hour  more  at  seven  : — four 
hours  in  chapel. — A  large  garden. -^-Thirteen  pensioners.— Teacher  com- 
plained. 

At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  yet  was.  glad  to  be  there.— Rope- 
dancing  and  farce. — Egg  dance. 

N.  [Note.]  Near  Paris,  whether  on  week-days  or  Sundays,  the  roads 
empty. 

Oct  J  7.  Tuesday.     At  the  Palais  Marchand  1  bought 

A  snuff-box  84  L« 

6 
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We  heard  the  lawyers  plead.-*-N.  As  many  killed  at  Paris  as  there  ape 
day*  in  the  year. — Chambre  de  question. — Tournelle  at  the  Palais  Mar- 
chand.— An  old  venerable  building. 

The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Only  one 
small  wing  shewn  ;—  lofty  ; — splendid  ;— gold  and  glass.  The  battles  of 
the  great  Conde  are  painted  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  preseut  prince  a 
gnindsire  at  thirty-nine. 

The  sight  of  palaces,  aod  other  great  buildings,  leaves  no  very  dis- 
tinct images,  unless  to  those  who  talk  of  them.  As  I  entered,  my  wife 
was  in  my  mind  :  she  would  have  been  pleased.  Having  now  nobody 
to  please,  1  am  little  pleased. 

N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank. 

So  many  bhops  open,  that  Sunday  is  little  distinguished  at  Paris.— 
The  palaces  of  Louvre  and  Thuilleries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon,  gilt  globes  of  metal  at  the  tire  place. 

The  French  beds  commended.— Much  of  the  marble,  only  pa  fete. 

The  colosseum  a  mere  wooden  building,  at  least  much  of  it. 

Oct.  18.  Wednesday.  We  went  to  Foutainebleati,  which  we  found 
a  large  mean  town,  crowded  with  people.— The  forest  thick  with  woods, 
very  extensive.— Maimed  *ecured  us  lodging. — The  appearance  of  the 
country  pleasant. — No  hills,  few  streiitns,  only  one  hedge. — I  remember 
uo  chapelb  nor  crosses  on  the  road.— -Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 
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N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. 

Oct.  19*  Thursday.  At  Court,  we  saw  the  apartments : — the  King's 
bed-chamber  and  council-chamber  extremely  splendid.-— Persons  of  all 
ranks  in  the  external  rooms  through  which  the  family  passes; — servants 
and  masters.*— Bru net  with  us  the  second  time* 

The  introductor  came  to  us ;— civil  to  me. — Presenting. — 1  had  scru- 
pies.— -Not  necessary. — We  went  and  saw  the  King  and  Queen  at  dinner. 
—We  saw  the  other  ladies  at  dinner— Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Princess  of  Guitnene.— At  night  we  went  to  a  comedy. — I  neither  saw  nor 
heard. — Drunken  women.— Mrs.  Th.  preferred  one  to  the  otherf 

Oct.  20.  Friday.  We  saw  the  Queeu  mount  in  tfye  forest.— Brown 
habit ;  rode  aside ;  one  lady  rode  aside—The  Queen's  horse  light  grey ; 
^martingale.— -She  galloped.— We  then  went  to  the  apartments,  and  ad* 
mired  them. — Then  wandered  through  the  palace.— In  the'passages,  stall?, 
and  shops.— Painting  in  Fresco  by  a  great  master,  worn  out.— We  saw 
the  King's  horses  and  dogs. — The  dogs  almost  all  English.— Degenerate. 

The  horses  not  much  commended.— The  stables  cool ;  the  kennel 
flthy. 

At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera.  I  refused,  but  should  have 
been  welcome. 

The  King  fed  hi  rose)  f  with  his  left  hand  as  we. 

Saturday,  21:  In  the  night  I  got  round.— We  came  home  to  Paris.-*- 
I  think  we  did  not  see  the  c|fapeK— Tree  broken  by  the  wind—The 
French  chairs  made  all  of  boards  painted. 

N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice.— Soldiers  not  amenable   to  the 
magistrates.— Dijon  woman. 

Faggots  in  the  palace. — Every  thing  slovenly,  except  in  the  chief 
rooms.  Trees  in  the  roads,  some  tall,  none  old,  many  very  young  and 
small. 

Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made.  Queen's  bridle  woven  with,  silver* 
Tags  to  strike  the  horse. 

Sunday,  Oct.  22.  To  Versailles,  a  mean  town.  Carriages  of  busi* 
ness  passing.— Mean  shops  against  the  wall,— Our  way  lay  through  Seve, 
where  the  China  manufacture,— Wooden  bridge  at  Seve,  in  the  way  to 
Versailles.— The  palace  of  greut  exteot,*-The  front  long ;  I  saw  it  not 
perfectly.— The  Menagerie.  Cygnets  dark  ;  their  black  feet :  on  the 
ground  :  tame. — Halycons,  or  gulls.— Stag  and  hind,  young.— Avinry, 
yery  large:  the  net,  wire.— Black  Stag  of  China,  small.— Rhinoceros, 
the  horn  broken  and  pared  away,  which,  I  suppose,  will  grow  ;  the  basis, 
I  think,  four  inches  across;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth  doubled  over 
his  body,  and  across  his  hips ;  a  vast  animal,  though  young  ;  as  big,  per- 
haps, as  four  oxen.— The  young  elephant,  with  his  tusks  just  appearing. 
— The  brown  bear  put  out  bis  paws  ;-_all  very  tame.— The  lion. — The 
tigers  I  did  not  well  view.— The  camel,  or  dromedary  with  two  bunches 
called  the  Huguin,  taller  than  any  horse.— Two  camels  with  one  bunch. 
Among  the  birds  wus  a  pelican,  win,  being  let  out,  went  to  a  fountain, 
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and  swam  about  to  catch  fish.  His  feet  well  webbed  :  he  dipped  bis 
head,  and  turned  his  Ipng  bill  sideways.  He  caught  two  or  three  fish, 
but  did  not  eat  them. 

Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant  to  Versailles.  It  has  an  opei) 
portico;  the  pavement,  and,  I  think,  the  pillars,  of  marble. — There  are 
many  rooms,  which  I  do  not  distinctly  remember.— A  table  of  porphyry, 
about  five  feet  long,  and  between  two  and  three  broad,  given  to  Louis 
XIV.  by  the  Venetian  State. — In  the  council-room  almost  all  that  was 
not  door  or  window,  was,  1  think,  looking-glass. — Little  Trianon  is  a  small 
palace  like  a  gentleman's  house.— The  upper  floor  payed  with  brick.— 
Little  Vienna. — The  court  is  ill  paved.— The  rooms  at  the  top  are  small, 
fit  to  soothe  the  imagination  with  privacy.  In  the  front  of  Versailles  are 
small  basons  of  water  on  the  terrace,  aud  other  basons,  1  think,  below 
them. — There  are  little  courts.— The  great  gallery  is  wains^otted  with 
mirrors,  not  very  large,  but  joined  by  frames.  I  suppose  the  Urge  plates 
were  not  yet  made."— The  play-house  was  very  large.— The  chapel  I  do 
pot  remember  if  we  saw  —We  saw  one  chapel,  but  1  am  not  certain  whe- 
ther there  or  at  Trianon. — The  foreign  office  payed  with  bricks. — The 
dinner  half  a  Louis  each,  and,  I  think,  a  Louis  over.— Money  given  at 
Menagerie,  three  livres;  at  palace,  six  livree. 

Oct.  23.  Monday.  Last  night  1  wrote  to  Levet. — We  went  to  see 
the  looking-glasses  wrought.  They  come  from  Normandy  in  cast  plates, 
perhaps  the  third  of  an  inch  thick.  At  Paris  they  are  ground  upon  a 
marble  table,  by  rubbing  one  plate  upon  another  with  grit  between 
them.  The  various  sands,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  five,  1  could  not 
learn.  The  handle,  by  which  the  upper  gla>s  is  moved,  has  the  form  of 
awheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all  directions.  The  plates  are  sent  up 
with  their  surfaces  ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  continue  till  they  are 
pespoken,  lest  time  should  spoil  the  surface,  as  we  were  told.  Thote 
that  are  to  be  polished,  are  laid  on  a  table  covered  with  several  thick 
cloths,  hard  strained,  that  the  resistance  may  be  equal :  they  are  then 
rubbed  with  a  hand  rubber,  held  down  hard  by  a  contrivance  which  I 
did  not  well  understand.  The  powder  which  is  used  last  seemed  tome 
to  be  iron  dissolved  in  aqua  fortis :  they  called  it,  as  Jiaretti  said,  marc 
de  Veau  forte,  which  he  thought  was  dregs.  They  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre.  The  cannon  hall  swam  in  the  quicksilver.  To  silver 
them,  a  leaf  of  beaten  tin  in  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksilver,  to  which 
it  unites.  Then  more  quicksilver  is  poured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mu- 
tual [attraction]  rises  very  high.  Then  a  paper  is  laid  at  the  nearest 
end  of  the  plate,  over  which  the  glass  is  slidcd  till  it  lies  upon  the  plate, 
hating  driven  much  of  the  quicksilver  before  it.  It  is  then,  1  think, 
pressed  upon  cloth,  and  then  set  sloping  to  drop  the  superfluous  mer- 
cury: the  slope  is  daily  heightened  towards  a  perpendicular.  Io  the 
way  I  s;tw  the  Greve,  the  mayor's  house,  and  the  Castile. 

We  then  went  to  Sans-terre,  a  brewer.  lie  brews  with  about  as  much 
malt  a»  Mr.  Thrale,  and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  he  pays 
i.o  u'uty  for  malt,  and  little  more  thau  half  as  much  for  beer.     Beer  is 
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•old  retail  at  6d.  a  bottle.    He  brews  4,000  barrels  a  year,     There  are 
seventeen  brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none  is  supposed  to  brew  more  than 
he  ;— reckoning  them  at  3,000  each,  they  make  51,000  a  year.— They 
make  their  malt,  for  malting  is  here  no  trade. 
The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

Oct.  24.  Tuesday.  We  visited  the  King's  library— I  saw  the  Specu- 
lum humants  Safoationis,  rudely  printed,  with  ink,  sometimes  pale,  some- 
times black  ;  part  supposed  to  be  with  wooden  types,  and  part  with  pages 
cat  in  boards.— The  Bible,  supposed  to  be  older  than  that  of  Mentz,  in 
j§2;  it  has  no  date;  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been  printed  with  wooden 
types.—!  am  in  doubt ;  the  print  is  large  and  fair,  in  two  folios. — Ano- 
ther book  was  shewu  me,  supposed  to  have  beeu  printed  with  wooden 
types; — 1  think  Durandi Sanctuarium  in  58.  This  is  inferred  from  the 
difference  of  form  sometimes  seeu  in  the  same  letter,  which  might  be 
struck  with  different  puncheons.— The  regular  similitude  of  most  letters 
proves  better  that  they  are  metal.—I  saw  nothing  but  the  Speculum  which 
I  had  not  seen.  I  think,  before. 

Thence  to  the  Sorbonue.— The  library  very  large,  not  in  lattices  like 
the  King's.  Marbone  and  Durandi,  q.  collection  14  vol.  Scrip  tores 
de  rebut  Gallicis,  many  folios  —//i*/oire  Genealogique  of  France ,  9  vol, 
'~GalKa  Christiana,  the  first  edition,  4to.  the  last,  f.  12  vol.— the  Prior 
and  Librarian  dined  [with  us]: — I  waited  on  them  home. — Their  garden 
pretty,  with  covered  walks,  but  small;  yet  may  hold  many  students.— 
The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal ; — choose  those  who  succeed 
to  vacancies— Profit  little. 

Oct,  35.  Wednesday,  i  went  with  the  Prior  to  St.  Cloud,  to  see 
Dr.  Hooke— We  walked  rpond  the  palace,  and  had  some  talk — I  dined 
with  our  whole  company  at  the  Monastery — In  the  library,  "Beroald,— 
Cymonr- Titus,  from  Boccace— Oratio  Proverbial^  to  the  Virgin,  from 
Petrarch;  Falkland  to  Sandys ;— Drydeu's  Preface  to  the  third  vol.  of 
Miscellanies. 

Oct.  26.  Thursday,  We  taw  the  China  at  Seve,  cnt,  glazed,  painted, 
Jfellvoe,  a  pleasing  house,  not  great :  fine  prospect— Meudon,  an  old  pa- 
lace— Alexander,  in  Porphyry :  hollow  between  eyes  and  nose,  thin 
cheeks— Plato  and  Aristotle— Noble  terrace  overlooks  the  town— St. 
Cloud-— Gallery  not  very  high,  nor  grand,  but  pleasing—- In  the  rooms, 
Michael  Angelo,  drawn  by  himself,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Des  Cartes,  Bo- 
cbart,  Naudxus,  Mazarine— Gilded  wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not 
minded — Gough  and  Keene — Hooke  came  to  us  at  the  inn— A  message 
from  Drumgold. 

Oct.  27.  Friday.  I  staid  at  home— Gough  and  Keene,  and  Mrs, 
S— — — 's  friend  dined  with  us— This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fire— 
The  weather  is  grown  very  cold,  and  I  fear,  has  a  bad  effect  upon  my 
breath,  which  has  grown  much  more  free  and  easy  in  this  country. 

Sat.  Oct.  28.  I  visited  the  Grand  Chartreux  built  by  St.  Louis— ft 
it  built  for  forty,  but  contains  only  twenty- four,  and  will  not  maintain 
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more— The  friar  that  spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apartment— Mr.  Baretti 
aays  four  rooms ;  I  remember  but  th ret— His  books  seemed  to  be  French 
— His  garden  was  neat ;  he  gave  me  grapes— We  saw  the  Place  de  Vic* 
toire,  with  the  statues  of  the  King,  and  the  captive  nations. 

We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxembourg,  but  the  gallery  was 
•hut— We  climbed  to  the  top  stairs— I  dined  with  Colbrooke,  who  had 
much  company:— Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney,  Motteux,  Udson,  Taaf— 
Called  on  the  Prior,  and  found  him  in  bed. 

Hotel— a  guinea  a  day— Coach,  three  guineas  a  week— Valet  de  place, 
three  1.  a  day— Avantcoureur,  a  guinea  a  week— Ordinary  dinner,  six  1,  a 
head — Our  ordinary  seems  to  be  about  6ve  guineas  a  day— Our  extraor- 
dinary expences,  as  diversions,  gratuities,  clothes,  I  cannot  reckon*  Our 
travelling  is  ten  guineas  a  day. 

White  stockings,  18l.     Wig— Hat. 

Sunday,  Oct.  29.  We  saw  the  boarding-school— The  Enfant  trouvts 
—A  room  with  about  eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as  a  parlour 
—They  lose  a  third ;  take  in  to  perhaps  more  than  seven  (years  old) ;  put 
them  to  trades;  pin  tp  them  the  papers  sent  with  them — Want  nurse*— 
Saw  their  chapel. 

Went  to  St.  Bustatia ;  saw  an  innumerable  number  of  girls  catechised, 
in  many  bodies,  perhaps  100  to  a  ca  tec  hist — Boys  taught  atone  time* 
girls  at  another— The  sermon ;  the  preacher  wears  a  cap,  which  he  takts 
off  at  the  name: — his  action  uniform,  not  very  violent. 

Oct.  30.  Monday.  We  saw  the  library  of  St.  Germain — A  very  noble 
collection — Codex  Divinorum  OJficiorum,  1459  -~"<*  letter,  square,  like 
that  of  the  Offices,  perhaps  the  same— The  Codex,  by  Fust  and  Gern- 
sheym— Meursius,  12  v.  M—Amadis,  in  Freuch,  3  v.  fol.— Catholicon 

sine  coiophone,  but  of  1460— Two  other  editions,  one  by > 

Augustin.  de  Civil  ate  Dei,  without  name,  date,  or  place,  but  of  Fust's 
square  letter  as  it  teems. 

I  dined  with  Col.  Drumgold ;  had  a  pleating  afternoon. 
Some  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's  staud  in  presses  from  the  wall, 
like  those  at  Oxford. 

Oct.  31.  Tuesday.  I  lived  at  the  Benedictines;  meagre  day  ;  soup 
meagre,  herrings,  eels,  both  with  sauce;  fryedfish;  lentils,  tasteless  in 
themselves.  In  the  library  ;  where  I  found  Maffeus's  de  Historid  Indicd  • 
Promontoriumfiectere,  to  double  the  Cape.  1  parted  very  Uftiderly  from 
the  Prior  and  Friar  Wilkes. 

Maitres  des  Arts,  2  y— Bace.  Theol.  3  y—  Licentiate,  2  y- Doctor  Th. 
2  y.  in  all  9  years— For  the  Doctorate  three  disputations  Major,  Minor, 
Sorbonicar- Severs!  colleges  suppressed,  and  transfened  to  that  which 
was  the  Jesuit's  College. 

Nov,  l,  Wednesday.  We  left  Paris— St. Denis,  a  large  town;  the 
church  not  very  large,  but  the  middle  aisle  u  very  lofty  and  awful  —On 
the  left  are  chapelt  built  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  which  destroy  the 
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symmetry  of  the  sides— The  organ  is  higher  above  the  pavement  than 
any  I  have  ever  seen— The  gates  are  of  brass-«-On  the  middle  gate  is  the 
history  of  our  Lord — The  painted  windows  are  historical,  and  said  to  be 
eminently  beautiful — We  were  at  another  church  belonging  to  a  convent, 
of  which  the  portal  is  a  dome  ;  we  could  not  enter  further,  and  it  was  al- 
most dark. 

Nov.  2.  Thursday-  We  came  this  day  to  Chautilly,  a  feat  belonging 
to  the  Prince  of  Conde— This  place  is  eminently  beautified  by  all  varieties 
of  waters  starting  up  in  fountains,  falling  in  cascades,  running  in  streams, 
and  spread  in  lakes — The  water  seems  to  be  too  near  the  houie— All  this 
water  is  brought  from  a  source  or  river  three  leagues  off,  by  an  artificial 
canal,  which  for  one  league  is  carried  under  ground— The  house  is  mag- 
nificent—The cabinet  seems  well  stocked  ;  what  I  remember  was,  the 
jaws  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  young  hippopotamus  preserved,  which, 
however,  is  so  small,  that  I  doubt  its  reality— It  seems  too  hairy  for  an 
abortion,  and  too  small  for  a  mature  birth— Nothing  was  in  spirits ;  all 

was  dry— The  dog ;  the  deer;  the  ant-bear  with  long  snout The  toucan, 

long  broad  beak— The  stables  were  of  very  great  length— The  kennel  had 
no  scents— There  was  a  mockery  of  a  village — The  Menagerie  had  few 
animal* — Two  fanssans,  or  Brasilian  weasels,  spotted,  very  wild— There  is 
a  forest,  and,  I  thiok,  a  park— 1  walked  till  1  was  very  weary,  and  next 
morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and  with  pains  in  the  toes. 

Nov.  3.  Friday.  We  came  to  Compeigne,  a  very  large  town,  with  a 
royal  palace  built  round  a  pentagonal  court.  The  court  is 'raised  upon 
vault.*,  and  ht<s,  I  suppose,  an  entry  on  one  side  by  a  gentle  rise- 
Talk  of  painting— The  church  is  not  very  large,  but  very  elegant 
and  splendid— I  had  at  first  great  difficulty  to  walk,  but  motion  grew  con- 
tinually easier— At  night  we  came  to  Noyon,an  episcopal  city The  ca- 
thedral is  very  beautiful,  the  pillars  alternately  Gothic  and  Corinthian— 
We  entered  a  very  noble  parochial  church— Noy on  is  walled  and  is  said 
to  be  three  miles  round. 

Nov.  4.  Saturday.  We  rose  very  early,  and  came  through  St.  Quintin  . 
to  Cambray,  not  long  after  three— We  went  to  an  English  nunnery,  to 
give  a  letter  to  Father  Welsh,  the  confessor,  who  came  to  visit  as  in  the 
evening. 

Nov.  5.  Sunday.  We  saw  the  Cathedral— It  is  very  beautiful,  with 
chapels  on  each  side — The  choir  splendid— The  balustrade  in  one  part 
brass — The  Neflf  very  high  and  grand.  The  altar  silver  as  far  as  it  ia 
seen— The  vestment*  very  splendid— At  the  Benedictines  church-— 

Here  his  Journal  ends  abruptly.  Whether  he  wrote  any  more  after 
this  time,  I  know  not ;  bnt  probably  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  England 
about  the  12th  of  November.  These  short  notes  of  his  tour,  though  they 
may  seem  minute,  taken  singly,  make  together  a  considerable  mass  of 
information,  and  exhibit  such  an  ardour  of  enquiry  and  acuteness  of 
examination,  as,  1  believe,  are  found  in  but  few  travellers,  especially  at 
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rtt*v  -v^M,  ^'"^  -M  ^.-^  %f*r'-+**4i*  mui  y*  J««ui*«a.  Sr.  ?*«  &&*«  «t 
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^/<y  f/^r  *  /f  #«•  «  ttt4**tn  mtthl,tm  fh»t  tuuo  §  boo  Id  not  let  hinHetf 
At+tit  hf  •ft**y<Hi(  n  \*t,%H*%*  +UfU  ivt  «pe«bt  imperfectly,  lodged, 
•'/•  Hi***i  ^<iyi»  ^f^ft  ##Wrir#/)  h/»«  irifrrior,  liow  rooch  like  a  child,  inao 
♦l^^fM^  <•!»##  «^^V «  ft  I'Mflt'M  foogor.  When  Sir  Jothtu  Re jd olds  it 
/^f'<  *>l  tlih  ilifrH-t*  hf  lU*  f(f')*l  A<.'«demf#  presented  him  to  a  Freochtnaa 
nl  .n  ••  #h«i»N#J##frf#  h*  i»«mI<I   not  dngrt  to  fpeak  Freoch,  but  talked 
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Latin,  though  hit  Excellency  did  not  understand  it,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
Johnson's  English  pronunciation :  yet,  upon  another  occasion,  he  wato 
observed  to  speik  French  to  a  Frenchman  of  high  rank,  who  spoke 
English  ;  and  being  asked  the  reason,  with  some  expression  of  surprise, 
lie  answered,  u  Because  1  think  my  French  is  as  good  as  his  English." 
Though  Johnson  understood  French  perfectly,  he  could  not  speak  it 
readily,  as  I  have  observed  «it.  his  lir>t  interview  with  General  Paoli,  in 
176o ;  yet  he  wrote  it,  I  imagm  ,  pr«  try  well,  as  appears  from  some  of 
Iris  letters  in  Mrs.Piozzi's  collection,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  oner 

A  Madame  La  Comtesse  de  — — ; 

1  t 

'  July  16,  177i 

•*  Out,  Madame,  le  moment  est  arrive1,  tt  ilfdut  que  je  parte.  Maid, 
pourquoi/aut  il  partir  t  Est  ce  queje  m'ennuye*  Je  nCennuyerai  ail" 
teurs.  Est  ce  queje  cherche  ou  queique  piaisir9  ou  quelque  souiagement  ? 
Je  ne  cherche  rien,je  nespere  rien.  Aller  voir  ce  que  j at  vti,  etre  un  peu\ 
ftjoue,  unpen  degoute,  me  resouvenir  que  la  vie  se  passe  en  vain,  me  plain- 
dre de Moi,m'endurcir  aux  dehors;  void  le  tout  de  ce  quon  compte pour 
UsdeUces  de  Panne" e.  Que  Dieu  vans  donne,  Madame,  tons  les  agremens4 
de  la  vie,  avec  un  esprit  qui  pent  enjourr  sans  s'y  livrer  trop." 


fiere  let  me  not  forget  a  cifrlous  anecdote,  as*  related  to  me  by 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  well  as  I  can  id 
that  gentleman's  lively  manner;  and  injustice  to  him  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  I  might  rely  both  to  the  correctness  of  his 
memory,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative.  "  When  Madame  de  Bouf- 
flers  was  first  in  England  (said  Beauclerk),  she  was  desirous  to  see 
Johnson.  I  accordingly  went  with  her  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
where  she  was  entertained  with  his  conversation  for  some  time.  When 
our  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him,  and  were  got  into  Inner  Temple* 
lane,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  noise  like  tbuuder.  This  was  occo- 
stooed  by  Johnson,  who,  it  seems,  upon  a  little  recollection,  had  taken 
h  into  his  head  that  he  ought  to  have  doue  the  honours  of  his  literary 
residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality,  and  eager  to  show  himself  a  man 
of  gallantry,  was  hurrying  down  the  stair-case  in  violent  agitatioo.  He 
overtook  us  before  we  reached  the  Temple-gate,  and  brushing  in  be- 
tween me  and  Madame  de  Bou  filers,  seized  her  hand,  and  conducted 
her  to  her  coach.  His  dress  was  a  rusty  brown  morning  suit)  a  pair  of 
Old  shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  sticking  on  the  top 
6f  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches 
hanging  loose.  A  considerable  crowd  of  people  gathered  round,  and  were) 
not  a  little  struck  by  this  singular  appearance." 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency  and  elegance.  When  Pere 
fiotcovich  was  in  England,  Johnson  dined  iu  company  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  and  at  Dr.  Douglas's,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Upon  both  occasions  that  celebrated  foreigner  expressed  his  astonish* 
toent  at  Johnson's  Latiu  conversation*    When  at  Paris,  Johnson  thus 
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at  tfc«  etfcfcr," 

"  M<*«  «  feet***  w  aobfe:  tfcea  is  prrrate  tcheels,  fret* 
lUwr  »  «fc*  rtlftwe  «C  »,iad  with  tamd,  or  tte  radiation  of  ana  J 
<**«*»*  t*  <**  m**,,,     Thoagb  lew  bcyt  make  their  ova 

^♦'•^e^fMaritgifettap,  owtof  agreat  oeiaber  of  bors,  Hit 
*#ad*  l/y  *tm*U*4y." 

"  I  SmU,  by-roadt  in  edacation.  Education  ii  *t  well  known,  and  has 
I'rf*  )"*«  **  •*!!  knt«of  at  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavouring  to  nuke 
*i*\4r*u  \H*mwim9*\f  mm  m  mefett  laboor.  Soppose  they  bar?  wore 
»*h»I«V  at  ft**  or  ns  year*  old  than  other  children,  what  ote  mn  be 
M#ed.  of  it  t  ft  «iM  be  loH  before  it  it  wanted,  and  the  watte  of  «o 
mu*M  Um*  and  labour  of  the  teacher  can  nerer  be  repaid.    Too  much 
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is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little  performed.  Miss  — — -  —  was 
an  instance  of  early  cultivation,  bat  in  what  did  it  terminate  ?  In  msr» 
rying  a  little  Presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  infant  boarding-school, 
so  that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

c  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small-beef,' 
She  tells  the  children,  '  This  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a  dog,  with  four  legs 
and  a  tail ;  see  there  !  you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you 
can  speak.'  If  I  had  bestowed  such  an  education  on  a  daughter,  and 
had  discovered  that  she  thought  of  marrying  such  a  fellow,  I  would  have 
sent  ber  to  the  Congress." 

"  After  having  talked  slightingly  of  music,  he  was  observed  to  listen 
very  attentively  while  Miss  Thrale  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  wftft 
eagerness  he  called  to  her,  *  Why  don't  you  dash  away  like  Burney  ?' 
Dr.  Burney  upon  this  said  to  him,  *  I  believe,  Sir,  we  shall  make  a  mu» 
sician  of  you  at  last.'  Johnson  with  candid  complacency  replied,  "  Siv$ 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  new  sense  given  to  me.*7 

He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  been  a 
considerable  time  by  himself  before  any  body  appeared.  When  on  a 
subsequent  day  he  was  twitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  being  very  late,  which 
he  generally  was,  he  defended  himself  by  alluding  to  the  extraordinary 
morning,  when  be  had  been  too  early.  "  Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  come 
down  to  vacuity" 

Dr.  Burney  having  remarked  that  Mr.  Garrick  was  beginning  to  look 
old,  he  said  "  Why,  Sir,  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  that ;  no  man's  face 
has  had  more  wear  and  tear." 

Not  having  beard  from  him  for  a  longer  time  than  I  supposed  he 
would  be  silent,  I  wrote  to  him  December  18,  not  in  good  spirits, 
"  Sometimes  I  have  been  afraid  that  the  cold,  which  has  gone  over  Eu- 
rope tliis  year  like  a  sort  of  pestilence,  has  seized  you  severely  :  some- 
time* my  imagination,  which  is  upon  occasious  prolific  of  evil,  hath 
figured  that  you  may  have  somehow  taken  offence  at  some  part  of  my 
conduct*" 

TO  JABCES  B08WELL,  BBQ. 
HY  IMBAB  SIR, 

Never  dream  of  any  offence.  How  should  you  offend  me  ?  I 
consider  your  friendship  as  a  possession,  which  I  intend  to  hold  till  you 
take  it  from  me,  and  to  lament  if  ever  by  my  fault  I  should  lose  it. 
However,  when  such  suspicions  find  their  way  into  your  mind,  always 
give  them  vent :  I  shall  make  haste  to  disperse  them  ;  but  hiudes  their 
first  ingress  if  you  can.     Consider  such  thoughts  as  morbid. 

"  Such  illness  as  may  excuse  my  omission  to  Lord  Hailes,  I  cannot 
honestly  plead.  I  have  been  hindered,  I  know  not  how,  by  a  succession 
of  petty  obstructions.     I  hope  to  mend  immediately,  and  to  send  next 
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pott  to  iiis  Lordship.    Mr.Thrale  would  bare  written  to  yon  if  I  hs*} 
omitted  ;  he  sends  his  compliments,  and  wishes  to  tee  yoo. 

•*  Vmu  and  your  lady  will  now  hare  no  more  wrangling  about  feuda} 
inheritance.  How  doe*  the  youog  Laird  of  A  u  chin  leek  ?  1  suppose 
Mis?*  Veronica  is  grown  a  reader  and  discourses 

44  1  have  just  uow  got  a  cough,  but  it  has  never  yet  hindered  me 
from  sleeping;  I  have  h*4  quieter  nights  than  are  common  wijh  me. 

I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Joseph  has  bad  the  wit  to  find  the  way 
back.     He  if  a  fine  fellow,  and  one  of  the  best  travellers  in  the  world. 

"  Yoong  Col  brought  me  your  letter.  He  is  a  very  pleasing  youth* 
}  took  him  two  oV»  s  ago  to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined  together.  1  was  as 
civil  as  I  had  the  means  of  being. 

44  \  have  had  a  letter  from  Rasay,  acknowledging,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  satisfaction,  the  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  paper.  1  am  very 
glad  ths£  \p  was  done. 

44  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Botwell,  who  does  not  love  me ;  and  of  all 
jhe  rest,  1  need  only  send  them  to  those  that  do;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
give  you  very  little  trouble  to  distribute  them.     I  am,  my  dear,  dear  Sir. 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
44  December  23, 177^.  Samuel  Johhson." 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  nothing  for  the  pub- 
Jjc :  but  that  his  mind  was  still  ardent,  and  fraught  with  generous 
wishes  to  attaiq  to  still  higher  degrees  of  literary  excellence,  is  proved 
by  his  private  notes  of  this  year,  which  I  shall  intert  in  their  proper 
place. 

fO  /AMES  BOSWELL.   ESQ* 
PEA*  SIB, 

I  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord  Ha  ilea's  papers.  While  I  was  in 
France  I  looked  very  often  into  Henault;  bnt  Lord  Hailes,  in  my  opi- 
nion, leaves  him  far  and  far  behind.  Why  I  did  not  dispatch  so  short  a 
perusal  sooner,  when  J  look  bacfc,  J  am  utterly  unable  to  discover :  but 
human  moments  are  stolen  away  by  a  thousand  petty  impediments  which 
leave  no  trace  behind  them.  I  have  l>een  afflicted  through  the  whole 
•Christmas,  with  the  general  disorder,  of  wbjcb  the  worst  effect  was  a 
cough,  which  is  now  much  mfrigated,  though  the  country,  on  which  I 
look  from  a  window  at  StFeatham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep  snow. 
Mr*.  Williams  is  very  ill:  every  body  elseis  as  usual. 

Among  the  papers,  I  found  a  letter  to  you  which  I  think  you  bad  not 
opened  ;  and  a  paper  for  *  The  Chronicle*'  which  1  suppose  it  not  neces- 
sary now  to  insert.     1  return  them  both, 

1  have,  within  these  few  days,  bad  the  honour  of  receiving  Lord  Hajles's 
prat  volume,  for  which  1  return  my  most,  respectful  thanks, 
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I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your  haughty  lady,  (for  I  know  she 
does  not  love  me,)  and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young  laird,  all  happi- 
ness. Teach  the  young  gentleman,  in  spile  of  his  mamma,  to  think  and 
speak  well  of,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  bumble  servant, 
Jan,  10,1776.  Sam,  Johnson. 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  me  and 
my  family,  which  I  should  not  obtrude  upon  the  world,  were  it  not  that 
the  part  which  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  for  me  made  him  take  in  it,  was 
the  occasion  of  an  exertion  of  I  lis  abilities,  which  it  would  be  injustice  to 
conceal].  That  what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  may  be  understood,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  state  of  the  question,  which  I  shall  do  as  briefly 
asl  can. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manor  of  Auchinleck,  (pronounced 
Affieck,)  in  Ayrshire,  which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same  name  with 
the  lauds,  having  fallen  to  the  Crown  by  forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Scotland,  granted  it  to  Thomas  fioswell,  a  branch  of  an  ancient 
family  iu  the  county  of  Fife,  stiling  him  in  the  Charter,  "  dilectofami- 
Uari  nogtro  ;"  and  assiguing,  as  the  pause  of  the  grant,  "pro  bono  et 
fidth  servitio  nobis  prastito."  Thomas  Boswell  was  slain  in  battle, 
fighting  along  with  his  Sovereign,  at  the  fetal  field  of  Flodden,  in  1513, 

From  this  very  honourable  founder  of  our  family,  the  estate  was  trans- 
mitted, in  a  direct  series  of  heirs  male,  to  David  Boswell,  my  father's 
great-grand- one)  e?  who  had  no  sons,  bat  four  daughters,  who  were  all 
respectably  married,  the  eldest  to  Lord  Cathcart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  military  feudal  principle  of  con- 
tinuing the  male  succession,  passed  by  his  daughters,  and  settled  the  es- 
tate on  his  nephew  by  his  next  brother,  who  approved  of  the  deed,  and 
renounced  any  pretensions  which  he  might  possibly  have,  in  preference 
to  his  son.  But  the  estate  having  been  burthened  with  large  portions  to 
the  daughters,  and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the  nephew  to  sell  a 
-considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  remained  was  still  much  encumbered. 
'  The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved,  and,  in  some  degree,  relieved 
the  estate.  His  son,  my  grandfather,  an  eminent  lawyer,  not  only  repur- 
chased a'  great  part  of  what  had  been  sold,  but  acquired  other  lauds ;  and 
my  father,' who  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  Scotland,  and  had  added  consi- 
derably  to  the  estate,  now  signified  his  inclination  to  take  the  privilege 
allowed  by  our  law,  to  secure  it  to  his  family  in  perpetuity  by  an  entail, 
which  on  account  of  his  marriage  articles,  could  not  be  done  without  my 
consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailing  the  estate,  I  heartily  concurred  with    him, 
though  I  was  the  first  to  be  restrained  by  it;  but  we  unhappily  differed 
as  to  the  series  of  heirs  which  should  be  established,  or,  in  the  language  of 
our  law,  called  to  tjie  succes»ioi..     My  father  had  declared  a  predilection 
for  heirs  general,  that  is,  males  and  females  indiscriminately.     He  was 
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willing,  however,  that  alt  males  descending  from  his  grandfather  should 
be  preferred  to  females ;  but  would  not  extend  that  privilege  to  males 
deriving  their  descent  from  a  higher  source.  T,  on  the  other  hand*  bad  a 
zealous  partiality  for  heirs  male,  however  remote,  which  I  maintained  by 
arguments  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  considerable  weight.  And  in 
the  particular  case  of  our  family,  I  apprehend  that  we  were  under  au  im- 
plied obligation,  in  honour  and  good  faith,  to  transmit  the  estate  by  the 
tame  tenure  which  we  held  it,  which  was  as  heirs  male,  excluding  nearer 
females.  1  therefore,  as  I  thought  conscientiously,  objected  to  my  father's 
scheme. 

My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my  father,  who  was  entitled  to 
great  respect  aad  deference ;  and  1  had  reason  to  apprehend  disagreeable 
consequences  from  my  not)- compliance  with  his  wishes.  Aftejr  much 
frerplexityand  uneasiness,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  stating  the  case,  with 
all  Us  difficulties,  at  foil  length,  and  earnestly  requesting  that  he  would 
consider  it  at  leisuie,  and  favour  ose  with  his  friendly  opinion  aud  advice. 

TO  JAMES   BOtWBLL,   ESQ*. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  was  much  impressed  by  your  letter, and,  if  I  can  form  upon  your 
case  any  resolution  satisfactory  to  ^myself,  will  very  gladly  impart  it: 
but  whether  1  am  equal  to  it,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  case  compounded 
of  law  and  justice,  and  requires  a  mind  versed  in  juridical  disquisitions. 
Could  not  you  tell  your  whole  mind  to  Lord  Hailes?  He  is,  you  know 
both  a  Christian  and  a  Lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is  above  partiality,  and 
above  loquacity :  and,  I  believe,  he  will  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which 
be  may  quiet  a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering  mind.  Write  te  me,  as 
any  thing  occurs  to  you ;  and  if  I  find  myself  stopped  by  want  of  facts 
necessary  to  be  known,  I  will  make  enquiries  of  you  as  my  doubts  arise. 

If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  found  only  fanciful,  you  decide 
rightly  in  judging  that  your  father's  fancies  may  claim  the  preference  ; 
but  whether  they  are  fanciful  or  rational,  is  the  question.  I  really  think 
Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Bos  well;  and  tell  her,  that  I 
hope  to  be  wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contribute  to  bring  you  all  out 
of  your  troubles.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  affectionately, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Saji*  Johnson. 

London,  January  15,  1776. 

TO   THE   SAME. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  going  to  write  upon  a  question  which  requires  more  know- 
ledge of  local  law,  and  more  acquaintance  with  the  general  rules  of  in- 
heritance, thau  I  can  claim ;  but  I  write,  because  you  request  it. 
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Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by  natural  right  wholly  in  the 
power  of  its  present  owner;  and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  bequeathed,  ab- 
solutely or  conditionally,  as  judgment  shall  direct,  or  passion  incite. 

But  natural  right  would  avail  little  without  the  protection  of  law ;  and 
the  primary  notion  of  law  is  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  natural  right.  A 
man  is  therefore,  in  society,  not  fully  roaster  of  what  he  calls  his  own, 
hut  he  still  retains  all  the  power  which  law  does  not  take  from  him. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either  leaves  or  gives,  regard  is 
to  be  paid  to  moral  obligations. 

Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  considering,  your  father  still  retains 
such  possession,  withsuch  power  over  it,  that  he  can  sell  it,  and  do  with 
the  money  what  he  will,  without  any  legal  impediment.  But  when  he 
extends  his  power  beyond  his  own  life,  by  settling  the  order  of  succession, 
the  law  makes  your  consent  necessary. 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to  risk  the  money  in  some  spe- 
cious adventure,  and  in  that  adventure  loses  the  whole ;  his  posterity 
would  he  disappointed ;  but  they  could  not  think  themselves  injured  or 
robbed.  If  he  spent  it  upon  vice  or  pleasure,  his  successors  could  only 
call  him  vicious  and  voluptuous ;  they  could  not  say  that  he  was  injuri- 
ous or  unjust. 

He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He  that,  by  selling,  or  squan- 
dering, may  disinherit  a  wholefamily,  may  certainly  disinherit  part,  by 
a  partial  settlement. 

Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exigencies  of  particular  times, 
and  if  is  but  accidental  that  they  last  longer  than  their  causes :  the  li- 
mitation of  feudal  succession  to  the  male  arose  from  the  obligation  of 
the  tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in  war. 

As  times  and  opinions  are  always  changing,  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
not  usurpation  to  prescribe  rules  to  posterity,  by  presuming  to  judge  of 
what  we  cannot  know;  and  I  kuow  not  whether  I  fully  approve  either 
your  design  or  your  father's,  to  limit  that  succession  which  descended 
to  you  unlimited..  If  we  are  to  leave  sartem  tectum  to  posterity,  what 
we  have  without  any  merit  of  our  own  received  from  our  ancestors,  should 
not  choice  and  free-will  be  kept  un violated  ?  Is  land  to  be  treated  with 
more  reverence  than  liberty  ?— If  this  consideration  should  restrain  your 
father  from  disinheriting  some  of  the  males,  does  it  leave  you  the  power 
of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make  any  will  ?  Can  he  appoint, 
out  of  the  inheritance,  any  portions  to  his  daughter  ?  There  seems  to 
be  a  very  shadowy  difference  between  the  power  of  leaving  land,  and  of 
leaving  money  to  be  raised  from  land  :  between  leaving  an  estate  to  fe- 
males, and  leaving  the  male  heir,  in  effect,  only  their  steward. 

Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only  males  to  inherit,  and  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  this  law  many  estates  to  have  descended,  passing 
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by  the  females,  to  remoter  heirs.  Suppose  afterwards  tile  law  repealed 
Id  correspondence  with  a  change  of  manners,  and  women  made  capable 
of  inheritance :  would  not  then  the  tenure  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Coultt 
the  women  hare  no  benefit  from  a  law  made  in  their  favour  ?  Must  they 
be  passed  by  upon  moral  principles  for  ever,  because  they  were  once  ex- 
eluded  by  a  legal  prohibition  ?  Or  may  that  which  passed  only  to  males 
by  one  law,  pass  likewise  to  females  6y  another? 

You  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the  right  of  your  brothers. 
1  do  not  see  how  any  of  their  rights  ase  invaded. 

As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act  of  your  ancestor,  who  di- 
verted the  succession  from  the  females,  you  enquire,  very  properly,  what 
were  his  motives,  and  what  was  his  intention  ;  for  you  certainly  are  not 
bound  by  his  act  more  than  he  intended  to  bind  you,  nor  hold  your  laud 
on  harder  or  stricter  terms  than  those  on  which  it  was  granted. 

Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts.  When  he  left  the  estate  to 
his  nephew,  by  excluding  bis  daughters,  was  it,  or  was  if  not',  in  his  power 
to  hate  perpetuated  the  succession  to  the  males  f  If  be  Could  have  done 
it,  he  teems  to  have  shewn,  by  omitting  it,  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be 
done,  and,  Upon  your  own  principles,  you  will  not  easily  prove  your 
right  to  destroy  that  capacity  of  succession  which  your  ancestors  have 
left. 

If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of  making  a  perpetrtal  settlement ; 
and  if,  therefore,  we  cannot  judge  distinctly  of  his  intentions,  yet  his  act 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  example;  it  makes  not  an  obligation.  Andr 
as  you  observe,  he  set  no  example  of  rigorous  adherence  to  the  lioe  of 
succession.  He  that  overlooked  a  brother,  would  not  wonder  that  little 
regard  is  shown  to  remote  relations. 

As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great  part,  purely  legal,  no  man 
can  be  supposed  to  bequeath  any  thing,  bait  upon  legal  terms ;  he  can 
grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies;-  and  if  he  makes  no  special  and  de- 
finite limitation,  be  confers  all  the  power  which  the  law  allows. 

Your  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited  his  daughters ;  but  it  no 
more  follows  that  he  intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for  posterity,  than  the 
disinheriting  of  bis  brother. 

If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right  your  father  admits  daughters  to 
inheritance,  ask  yourself  first,  by  what  right  you  require  them  to  be  ex- 
cluded ? 

It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your  father  excludes  nobody ;  he  only 
admits  nearer  females  to  inherit  before  males  more  remote;  aod  the  ex- 
clusion is  purely  consequential. 

These,  dear  Sir,  are  my  thoughts,  immethodical  and  deliberative ; 
but,  perhaps,  you  may  find  in  them  some  glimmering  of  evidence* 

I  catinot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to  you  a  conference  with 
Lord  Hailes,  whom  you  know  to  be  both  a  Lawyer  and  a  Christian. 
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Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs\  Boswelt,  though*  the  does  not  love 
me.  1  onr,  Stt, 

Your's  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johwson 

Ftfcroarys,  1776% 

I  had  followed  his  recommendation,  and  consulted  Lord  Hailes»  who 
upon  tliis  subject  had  a  firm  opinion  contrary  to  mine.  His  Lordship 
obligingly  took  the  trouble  to  write  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  discussed 
with  legal  and  historical  learning,  the  points  in  which  I  saw  rnuchdrffi* 
culty,  maintaining  that  "the  succession  of  heirs  general,  was  the  succes- 
sion by  the  law  of  Scotland,  from  the  throne  to-  the  cottage,  as  far  at- we 
can  learn  it  by  record  ?"  observing  that  the  estate  of  our  family  had  not 
.been  limited  to  heirs  male :  and  that  though  an  heir  male  had  in  one  in* 
stance  been  chosen  in  preference  to  nearer  females,  that  had  been  an  arbi- 
trary act,  which  had  seemed  to  be  best  in  the  embarrassed  state  of  affairs  at 
that  time ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  upon  a  fair  computation  of  the  value  of 
land  and  money  at  the  time,  applied  to  the  estate  and  the  burthens  upon 
it,  there  was  nothing  given  the  heir  male  but  the  skeleton  of  sm  estate. 
"The  plea  of  conscience  (said  his  Lordship),  which  you  put,  is  a  most 
respectable  one,  especially  when  con«etatce  and  self  are  on  different 
sides.  But  I  think  that  conscience  is  not  well  informed,  and  that  self 
and  the  ought  on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side." 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  influence  upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  begging  to  hear  from  him  again,  upon  this  interesting 
question* 

TO  JAME9   BOB  WELL,   E5*. 
DftiR  Sill, 

Having  not  any  acquaintance  with  th#  laws  or  customs  of  Scotland, 
I  endeavoured  to  consider  your  question  upon  general  principles,  and 
found  nothing  of  much  validity  that  I  could  oppose  to  this  position  : 
'  He  who  inherits  a  fief  unlimited  by  his  ancestor*,  inherits  the  power  of 
limiting  it  according  to  his  own  judgment  or  opinion.'  If  this  be  true, 
you  may  join  with  your  father. 

Farther  consideration  produces  another  conclusion  :  '  He  who  receives 
a  fief  unlimited  by  his  ancestors,  gives  his  heirs  some  reason  to  complain, 
if  he  does  not  transmit  it  unlimited  to  posterity.  For  why  should  he 
make  the  state  of  others  worse  than  his  own,  without  a  reason?'  If  this 
be  true,  though  neither  you  nor  your  father  are  about  to  do  what  is  quite 
right,  but  as  your  father  violates  (I  think)  the  legal  succession  least,  he 
seems  to  be  nearer  the  right  than  yourself. 

It  cannot  but  occur  that  *  Women  have  natural  and  equitable  claims 
as  well  as  men,  and  these  claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously  or  lightly  su- 
perseded or  infringed.'      When  fiefs  implied  military  service,  it  is  easily 

No.  6.  3  M 
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discerned  why  females  could  not  inherit  them ;  bat  that  reason  is  now  at 
an  end.    At  manners  make  laws,  manuere  likewise  repeal  them. 

These  are  the  general  conclusions  which  I  have  attained.  None  of 
them  are  very  favourable  to  your  scheme  of  entail,  nor  perhaps  to  any 
scheme.  My  observation,  that  only  he  who  acquires  an  estate  nay 
bequeath  it  capriciously,  if  it  contains  any  conviction,  iucludes  this  posi- 
tion likewise,  that  only  he  who  acquires  an  estate  may  entail  it  caprici- 
ously. But  I  think  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  *  he  who  inherits  an 
estate,  inherits  all  the  power  legally  concomitant  ;*  and  that  '  He  who 
gives  or  leaves  unlimited  an  estate  legally  I  i  mi  table,  roust  be  presumed 
to  give  that  power  of  limitation  which  he  omitted  to  take  away,  and  to 
commit  future  contingencies  to  future  prudence.9  In  these  two  posi- 
tions I  believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advise  you  to  rest ;  every  other  notion  of 
possession  seems  to  me  full  of  difficulties,  and  embarrassed  with  scru- 
ples. 

If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  arrived  now  at  full  liberty  with- 
out the  help  of  particular  circumstances,  which,  however,  have  in  your 
case  great  weight.  You  very  rightly  observe,  that  he  who  passiug  by 
his  brother  gave  the  inheritance  to  his  nephew,  could  limit  no  more  than 
he  gave ;  aud  by  Lord  Hailet's  estimate  of  fourteen  years'  purchase,  what 
he  gave  was  no  more  than  yon  may  easily  entail  according  to  your  own 
opinion,  if  that  opinion  should  finally  prevail. 

Lord  Hailes's  suspicion  that  entails  ate  encroachments  on  the  domi- 
nion of  Providence,  may  be  extended  to  all  hereditary  privileges  and  all 
permanent  institutions;  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  extended  to  any 
provision  for  the  present  hour,  since  all  care  about  futurity  proceeds 
upon  a  supposition,  that  we  know  at  least  in  some  degree  what  will  be 
future.  Of  the  future  we  certainly  know  nothing ;  bnt  we  may  form 
conjectures  from  the  past;  and  the  power  of  forming  conjectures,  in- 
cludes, in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  actiug  in  conformity  to  that  probabi- 
lity which  we  discover.  Providence  gives  the  power,  of  which  reason 
teaches  the  use.  4 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  servant, 
Sam.  Johnson. 

February  §,  17?6. 

I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with  Mrs.  Boswell;  make  my 
compliments  to  her,  and  to  the  little  people. 

Don't  burn  papers ;  they  may  be  safe  enough  in  your  own  box,— you 
will  wish  to  see  them  hereafter. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

DEAR  SIR, 

To  the  letters  which  I  have  written  about  your  great  question  I  luve 
nothing  to  add..     If  your  conscience  is  satisfied,  you  have  now  only 
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your  prudence  to  consult.  I  long  for  a  letter,  that  I  may  know  how  this 
troublesome  and  vexations  question  is  at  last  decided.  I  hope  that  it 
will  at  last  end  well.  Lord  Hailes's  letter  was  very  friendly,  and  very 
seasonable,  but  1  think  his  aversion  from  entails  has  something  in  it  like 
superstition.  Providence  is  not  counteracted  by  any  means  which  Pro- 
vidence puts  into  our  power.  The  continuance  and  propagation  of  fa- 
milies makes  a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means  prohi- 
bited in  the  Christian  institution,  though  the  necessity  of  it  continues  no 
longer.  Hereditary  tenures  are  established  in  all  civilized  countries,  and 
are  accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary  authority.  Sir  William  Tem- 
plecoostders  our  constitution  as  defective,  that  there  is  not  an  unalienable 
estate  iu  land  connected  with  a  peerage :  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions,  as 
a  proof  that  the  Turks  are  barbarians,  their  want  of  Stirpes,  as  he  calls 
them,  or  hereditary  rank.  Do  not  let  your  mind,  when  it  is  freed  from 
the  supposed  necessity  of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  entangled  with  contrary 
objections,  and  think  all  entails  unlawful,  till  you  have  cogent  arguments, 
which  I  believe  you  will  uever  find.     1  am  afraid  of  scruples. 

I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's  papers;  part  1  fonnd  hidden  in  a 
drawer  in  which  I  had  laid  them  for  security,  and  had  forgotten  them. 
Part  of  these  are  written  twice ;  I  have  returned  both  the  copies.  Part  I 
had  read  before. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Ha  ilea  my  most  respectful  thanks  for  his 
first  volume;  his  accuracy  strikes  me  with  wonder ;  his  narrative  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  Hen  an  It,  as  I  have  formerly  mentioned. 
.  I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble,  which  my  irregularity  and  delay  has  cost 
him,  is  greater,  far  greater  than  any  good  1  can  do  him  will  ever  recom- 
pense: but  if  I  have  any  more  copy,  1  will  try  to  do  better. 

Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  is  friends  with  me,  and  pay  my 
respects  to  Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  and  Alexander.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 
Fetoaary  15,  177a. 

MR.   BOSWELL  TO  pR.  JOHNSON, 

Edinburgh,  February  90,  1776. 

•  »  »  •  •  a 

You  have  illumined  my  mind,  and  relieved  me  from  imaginary  shackles 
of  conscientious  obligation.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  immediately 
join  in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs  approved  by  my  father ;  but  it 
is  better  not  to  act  too  suddenly. 

DR.  JOH580X    TO   MR.   BOSWELL, 
J>IAR  tlR, 

I  am  glad  that  what  I  could  think,  or  say,  h«s  at  all  contributed  to 
quiet  your  thoughts.     Your  resolution  not  to  act,  till  your  opinion  i*  con  - 
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firmed  by  more  deliberation,  is  very  just.  If  you  bare  been  scrupulous, 
do  not  be  rasb.  1  hope  that  as  you  think  more,  and  take  opportunities 
of  talking  with  men  intelligent  in  questions  of  property,  you  will  be  able 
to  free  yourself  from  every  difficulty. 

When  I  wrote  la>t,  1  sent,  1  think,  tea  packets.     Did  you  receive 

them  all  ? 

Yoo  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  suspected  her  to  have  written 
without  your  knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  return  any  answer,  teat  m 
clandestine  correspondence  should  hare  been  perniciously  discovered.  \ 
will  write  t*  her  soon. 


J  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Sam.  Johhsow, 


February  24,  1*75, 


Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes  what  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  eon* 
eerningtfse  question  which  perplexed  me  no  much,  his  Lordakip  wrote  to 
me :  "  Your  scruples  have  produced  mace  fruit  than  I  ever  expected 
from  them ;  an  excellent  dissertation  on  general  principles  of  morals  e*4 
law/' 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  90th  of  February,  complaining  of  melan- 
choly, and  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him ;  informing  bim  that 
the  ten  packets  came  all  sale ;  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged  to, 
bis*!  and  said  he  bad  almost  wholly  removed  his  scruples  against  entails, 

TO  JAMS*  BOSW&LL,  ESO,. 
DEAR  SIB, 

I  have  not  had  your  letter  half  an  hour ;  as  you  lay  so  much  weight 
upon  my  notions,  I  should  think  it  not  just  to  delay  my  answer. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy  should  return,  and  should  be 
sorry,  likewise,  if  it  could  have  no  relief  but  from  my  company.  My 
counsel  you  may  hare  when  you  are  pleased  to  require  it;  but  of  my 
company  you  cannot  in  the  next  month  have  much,  for  Mr.  Thrale  will 
take  me  to  Italy,  he  says,  on  the  6rst  of  April. 

Let  me  warnyou  very  earnestly  against  scruples.  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  reconciled  to  your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great  honour  to  hare 
shaken  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  of  entails.  Do  not,  however,  hope  wholly 
to  reason  away  your  troubles ;  do  not  feed  them  with  attention,  aud  they 
will  die  imperceptibly  away.  Fix  your  thoughts  upon  your  busiuesst 
fill  your  intervals  with  company,  and  sunahiue  will  again  break  in  upon 
your  mind.  Ifyou  will  come  to  me,  you  must  come  very  quickly  ;  and 
even  then  1  know  not  but  we  imy  icour  the  country  together,  for  1  have 
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a  mind  to  see  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  before  1  set  oat  on  this  long  journey* 

To  this  I  cau  only  add  that  I  am,  dear  Sir. 

Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 
Kirch  5, 1776. 

TO  THE  SAME.  .    . 

DEAR   SIR, 

Very  early  in  April  we  leave  England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week  I  shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time;  of  this  I  think  itne- 
cessary  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  any  of  your 
enterprises.  1  had  not  fully  resolved  to  go  into  the  country  before  this 
day. 

Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Hailes;  and  mention  very 
particularly  to  Mrs.  Boswdl  my  hope  that  she  is  reconciled  to,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

March  it,  177*, 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  pre* 

tented  the  University  of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of  his  History} 

and  such  other  of  his  Lordship's  manuscripts  as  had  not  been  published, 

00  condition  that  the  profits  arising  from  their  publication,  should,be  ap* 

plied  to  the  establishment  of  a  Manige  in  the  University*    The  gift  was 

accepted  in  full  convocation.      A  person  being  now  recommended  to* 

Or.  Johnson,  as  fit  to  superintend  this  proposed  riding  school,  he  exerted 

himself  with  that  zeal  for  which  me  was  remarkable  upon  every  similar 

occasion.     Bat,  on  enquiry  iuto  the  matter,  be  found  that  the  scheme 

was  not  likely  to  be  soon  carried  into  execution;  the  profits  arising  from 

the  Clarendon  press  being,  from  some  mismanagement,  very  scanty; 

This  having  been  explained  to  him  by  a  respectable  dignitary  of  the 

church,  who  had  good  means  of  knowing  it,  he  wrote  a  letter  upon  the 

subject,  which  at  once  exhibits  his  extraordinary  precision  and  acute* 

nets,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

TO    TBB  HTBJLEND     DS.  WETHERELL,    MASTER   OF  UNIVERSITY-COLLEGE, 

OXFORD. 

DRAR  SIR, 

Few  things  are  more  unpleasant  than  the  transaction  of  business 
with  men  who  are  above  knowing,  or  caring  what  they  have  to  do;  such 
as  the  trustees  for  Lord  Cornbury's  iuatitution  will,  perhaps,  appear, 
when  you  have  read  Dr.  ****•**'.,  letter.  ^ 

The  la*t  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter  is  of  great  importance.  The  conv* 
plaint  which  he  makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did  not  know  but  it 
was  redressed.     It  is  unhappy  that  a  practice  so  erroneous  has  not  been 
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altered ;  for  altered  it  must  be,  or  our  press  will  be  useless,  with  all  its 
privileges.  The  booksellers,  who,  like  all  other  nieu,  have  strong  pre- 
judices in  their  own  favour,  are  enough  inclined  to  think  the  practise  of 
printing  and  selling  books,  by  any  but  themselves*  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  their  fraternity  ;  and  have  need  of  stronger  inducements  to 
circulate  academical  publications  than  those  of  another ;  for,  of  that  mu- 
tual co-operatiou  by  which  the  general  trade  is  carried  on,  the  Univer- 
sity can  bear  no  part.  Of  those  whom  he  neither  loves  nor  fears,  and 
from  *  horn  he  expects  no  reciprocation  of  good  offices,  why  should  any 
man  promote  the  interest  but  for  profit  ?  I  suppose,  with  all  our  scho- 
lastic ignorance  of  mankind,  we  are  still  too  knowing  to  expect  that  the 
booksellers  will  erect  themselves  into  patrons,  and  buy  and  »ell  under 
the  influence  of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning* 

To  the  booksellers,  if  we  look  for  either  honour  or  profit  from  our 
press,  not  only  their  common  profit,  but  something  more  must  be  allowed; 
and  if  books,  printed  at  Oxford,  are  expected  to  be  rated  at  a  high  price, 
that  price  must  be  levied  on  the  public,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  pur* 
chaser,  not  by  the  intermediate  agents.  What  price  shall  be  set  upon 
the  book,  is,  to  the  booksellers,  wholly  indifferent,  provided  that  they 
gain  a  proportionate  profit  by  negociating  the  sale. 

Why  books  printed  at  Oxford  should  be  particularly  dear,  I  am* 
however,  unable  to  find.  We  pay  no  rent ;  we  inherit  many  of  our  in- 
struments and  materials ;  lodging  and  victuals  are  cheaper  than  at  Lon* 
don  ;  and,  therefore,  workmanship  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be  dearer. 
Oor expences are  naturally  less  than  tho.e  of  booksellers;  and  in  most 
cases,  communities  are  content  with  less  profit  than  individuals. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  considered  through  how  many  hands  a  book  often 
passes,  before  it  comes  into  those  of  the  reader ;  or  what  part  of  the  pro- 
fit each  hand  must  retain,  as  a  motive  for  transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Cadell,  who  receives 
our  books  from  us,  gives  them  room  in  his  warehouse,  and  issues  them 
on  demand  ;  by4  him  they  are  sold  to  Mr.  Dilly,  a  wholesale  bookseller, 
who  sends  them  into  the  country ;  and  the  last  seller  is  the  country 
bookseller.  Here  are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between  the  printer  and 
the  reader,  or  in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer;  and  if  any  of  these  profits  is  too  peuuriously  distributed, 
the  process  of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  You 
will  tell  me,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing,  till  I  declare  how 
much,  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ultimate  price  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  succession  of  sale. 

The  deduction,  1  am  afraid,  will  appear  very  great :  but  let  it  be  con* 
sidered  before  it  is  refused.  )  We  joust  allow,  for  profit,  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  per  cent,  between  six  and  *eveO  shillings  iu  the  pound; 
that  is,  for  every  book  which*  coats  the  last  bu^er  twenty  shillings,  we 
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■oft  charge  Mr.  Cadell  with  something  lets  than  fourteen.  Wi  must 
set  the  copies  at  fourteen  shillings  each,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the 
quarterly  book,  or  for  every  buudred  books,  so  charged,  we  must  deliver 
an  hundred  and  four. 

The  profits  will  then  stand  thus : 

Mr.  Cadell,  who  runs  no  hazard,  and  gives  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for 
warehouse  room  and  attendance,  by  a  shilling  profit  on  each  book,  aod 
his  chance  of  the  quarterly  book. 

Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  who  will  ex- 
pect the  quarterly  book  if  he  takes  five  and  twenty,  will  send  it  to  his 
country-customer  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  by  which,  at  the  hazard  of 
loss,  and  the  certainty  of  long  credit,  he  gains  the  regular  profit  often 
per  cent,  which  is  expected  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

Toe  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  and  com- 
monly trusting  a  considerable  time,  gains  but  three  and  sixpence,  and  if 
he  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and  sixpence ;  otherwise  than 
as  be  may,  perhaps,  take  as  long  credit  as  he  gives. 

With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more  you  see  he  cannot  have,  the 
country  bookseller  cannot  live ;  foi  his  receipts  are  small,  and  his  debts 
fometknea  bad. 

Thus,  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr.  •*•••••'«  letter  to  give 

you  a  detail  of  the  circulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every  man  has 

not  had  opportunity  of  knowiog;  and  which  those  who  know  it,  do  not, 

pechaps,  always  distinctly  consider.     I  am,  &c. 

Sam.  Johmsobt, 
March  19,  1776. 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  March,  I  has* 
teoed  next  morning  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  house,  but  found  he 
was  removed  from  Johnson's-court,  No.  7,  to  Bolt-court,   No.  8,  still 
keeping  to  bis  favourite  Fleet-street.      My  reflection  at  the  time  upon 
this  change,  as  marked  in  my  Journal,  is  as  follows :  "1  felt  a  foolish  regret 
that  he  had  left  a  court  which  bore  his  name  ;  but  it  was  not  foolish  to 
be  affected  with  some  tenderness  of  regard   for  a  place  in  which  I  had 
seen  him  a  great  deal,  from  whence  1  had  often  issued  a  better  and  hap- 
pier man  than  when  I  went  in,  and  which  had  often  appeared  to  my  ima- 
gination while  I  trod  its  pavement,  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night, 
to  be  sacred  to  wisdom  and  piety.     Being  informed  that  he  was  at  Mr. 
Thrale'sin  the  Borough,  1  hastened  thither,  and  found  Mrs.  Thraleand 
him  at  breakfast.     I  was  kindly  welcomed.      In  a  moment  he  was  in  a 
full  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt  myself  elevated  as  if  brought  into 
another  state  of  being.     Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  looked  to  each  other  while 
he  talked,  and  our  looks  expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and  affection 
for  him. 

I  shall  ever  recollect  this  scene  with  great  pleasure.  1  exclaimed  to 
her,  I  am  now,  intellectually,  JHermippus  redivivus,  1  am  quite  restored 
by  him,  by  transfusion  of  mind.  There  are  many  (she  replied)  who 
admire  and  respect  Mr.  Johnson  ;  but  you  and  I  love  him. 
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He  seemed  very  happy  in  the  near  prospect  of  going  to  Italy  with  Mr. 
end  Mrs.  Thrale.  But,  (said  he)  before  leaving  England  1  hid  to  take  a 
jaant  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  my  native  city  Lichfield,  and  my  old 
friend,  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  %<%  in  a  few 
days,  and  you,  Boswell,  shall  go  with  me.  1  was  ready  to  accompany 
him ;  being  willing  even  to  leave  London,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bis 
conversation. 

I  mentioned,  with  much  regret,  the  extravagance  of  the  representative 
of  a  great  family  in  Scotland,  by  which  there  was  danger  of  its  being 
ruined  :  and  as  Johnson  respected  it  for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with  me 
in  thinking  it  would  be  happy  if  this  person  should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale 
seemed  shocked  at  this,  as  fendal  barbarity  ;  and  said,  I  do  not  nudes-* 
stand  this  preference  of  the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of  the  land  to  the  man 
who  walks  upon  that  land.  Johnson.  Nay,  Madam,  it  i«  not  a  prefer* 
cnce  of  the  land  to  its  owner;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  family  to  an  in- 
dividual. Here  is  an  establishment  in  a  country,  which  is  of  importance 
for  ages,  not  only  to  the  chief  but  to  bis  people ;  sn  establishment 
which  extends  upwards  and  downwards ;  that  this  should  be  destroyed 
by  one  idle  fellow  is  a  sad  thing. 

He  said,  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is  good  to  preserve  in  a  coun- 
try series  of  men,  to  whom  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  op  as  to 
their  leaders.  But  I  am  for  leaving  a  quantity  of  land  in  commerce,  to 
excite  industry,  and  keep  mousy  in  the  country ;  for  if  no  land  were 
to  be  bought  in  the  country,  there  would  be  no  encouragement  to  ac- 
quire weahh,  because  a  family  could  not  be  founded  there;  or  if  it  were 
acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away  to  another  country  where  land  may  be 
bought.  And  althongh  the  land  in  every  country  will  remain  the  same,, 
end  be  as  fertile  where  there  is  no  money,  as  where  there  is,  yet  all  that 
portion  of  the  happiness  of  civil  life,  which  is  produced  by  money  cir- 
culating in  a  country,  would  be  lost*  Boswell.  Theo,  Sir,  would  it  be 
far  the  advantage  of  a  country  that  all  its  lands  were  sold  at  onccf 
Johnson.  So  far,  Sir,  as  money  produces  good,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage; for  then  that  country  would  have  as  much  money  circulating  in  it 
as  it  is  worth.  But  to  be  sure  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by  disad- 
vantages attending  a  total  change  of  proprietors. 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of  entailing  should  be  limited 
thus:  That  there  should  be  one  third,  or  perhaps  one  half  of  the  land  of 
a  country  kept  free  for  commerce ;  that  the  proportion  allowed  tone 
entailed,  should  be  parcelled  out,  so  that  no  family  could  entail  above  a 
certain  quantity.  Let  a  family,  according  to  the  abilities  or  its  repre- 
sentatives, be  richer  or  poorer  in  different  generations,  or  si  ways  rich  if 
its  representatives  be  always  wise :  bnt  let  its  absolute  permanency  be 
moderate.  In  this  way  we  should  be  certain  of  there  being  always n 
number  of  established  roots ;  and  at  in  the  course  of  nature,  tjjire  is  in 
every  age  an  extinction  of  some  families,  there  would  be  continual  openv 
ings  for  men  ambitious  of  perpetuity*,  to  plant  a  stock  in  the  entail 
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froqpd.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  mankind  will  be  better  able  to  regulate 
the  system  of  entails,  when  the  evil  of  too  much  land  being  locked  up 
.by  them  is  felt,  than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not  felt. 

{mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  was  just  published,  and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  observed  to  me, 
that  Dr.  Smifh,  who  had  never  been  in  trade,  couid  not  be  expected  to 
write  well  oji  that  subject  any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon  physic.  John- 
.top.  He»8  mistaken,  Sir;  a  man  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  trade 
Jurnself,  may  undoubtedly  write  well  upon  trade,  and  there  is  nothing 
.which  requires  more  to  be  illustrated  by  philosophy  than  trade  does.  As 
to  mere  wealth,  that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear  that  one  nation,  or  one 
individual,  cannot  increase  his  store  but  by  making  another  poorer ;  but 
trade  procures  what  is  more  valuable,  the  reciprocation  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  different  countries*  A  merchant  seldom  thinks  but  of  his 
own  particular  trade.  To  write  a  good  book  upon  it,  a  man  must  have 
extensive  views.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  practised,  to  write  well  upon 
•  subject,  I  mentioned  law  as  a  subject  ou  which  no  man  could  write 
well  without  practice.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  in  England,  where  so  much 
jnoney  is  to  be  got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our  writers  upon 
it  have  been  in  practice;  though  Blackstone  had  not  been  much  in  prac- 
tice when  he  published  his  'Commentaries.*  But  upon  the  continent, 
the  great  writers  on  law  have  not  all  been  in  practice :  Grotius,  indeed, 
was;  but  Puffenderf  was  not ;  Burlamaqui  was  not. 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence  which  a  man  acquired 
by  being  employed  in  his  profession,  I  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  justice 
of  the  general  opinion,  that  it  is  improper  in  a  lawyer  to  solicit  employ- 
ment; for  why,  I  urged,  should  it  not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit 
that  as  the  means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit  votes  to  be  elected  a 
Member  of  Parliament  ?  Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me,  that  a  countryman 
ff  bis  and  mine,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when  first 
making  bis  way,  solicited  him  to  get  him  employed  in  city  causes.  John* 
too*  Sir,  it  is  wrong  to  stir  up  law-suits  ;  but*  when  once  it  is  certain 
that  a  law-suit  is  to  go  on,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endea- 
vouring that  he  shall  have  the  benefit,  rather  than  another.  Boswell. 
You  would  not  solicit  employment,  Sir,  if  you  were  a  lawyer.  Johnson* 
No,  Sir;  but  not  because  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but  because  I  should 
disdain  it.  This  was  a  good  distinction,  which  will  be  felt  by  men  of 
jost  pride.  He  proceeded  :  However,  1  would  not  have  a  lawyer  to  be 
wanting  to  himself  in  u being  fair  means.  1  would  have  him  to  inject  a 
little  hint  now  and  then,  to  prevent  his  being  overlooked. 

Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  Militia,  iu  supporting  which  his 
Lordship  had  made  an  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  now 
a  pretty  general  topic  of  conversation.  Johnson.  As  Scotland  contri- 
butes so  little  land-tax  towards  the  general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought 
not  to  have  a  militia  paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  unless  it  should  be 
thought  for  the  general  interest,  that  Scotlaud  should  be  protected  from 

Mo,6.  3N 
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%a  invasion,  which  no  man  can  think  will  happen ;  for  what  enemy  woulcj 
invade  Scotland,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  ?  No,  Sir;  now  that 
the  Scotch  have  not  the  pay  of  English  soldiers  spent  among  them,  as  so 
many  troops  are  sent  abroad,  they  are  trying  to  get  money  another  way. 
by  having  a  militia  paid.  If  they  are  afraid,  and  seriously  desire  to  have 
an  armed  force  to  defend  them,  they  should  pay  for  it.  Your  scheme  la 
to  retain  a  part  of  your  land-tax,  by  making  us  pay  and  clothe  your 
militia.  Boswell.  You  should  not  talk  of  toe  and  you,  Sir;  there  is  now 
an  Union.  Johnson.  There  must  be  a  distinction  of  interest,  while  the 
proportions  of  land-tax  are  so  unequal.  If  Yorkshire  should  say,  '  Instead 
of  paying  our  land-tax,  we  will  keep  a  greater  number  of  militia/  it  would 
be  unreasonable.  In  this  argument  my  friend  was  certainly  in  the  wrong. 
The  land  lax  is  as  unequally  proportioned  between  different  parts  of 
England,  as  between  England  and  Scotland :  nay,  it  is  considerably 
unequal  in  Scotland  itself.  But  the  land  tax  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  public  revenne,  all  of  which  Scotlaud  pays  pre- 
cisely as  England  does.  A  French  invasiou  made  in  Scotland  would 
soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obligation  in  settling  estate*:— 
Where  a  man  gets  the  unlimited  property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion upon  him  i>  justice  to  leave  it  to  one  person  rather  than  to  another* 
There  is  a  motive  of  preference  from  kindness,  and  this  kindne »s  is  gene- 
rally entertuined  for  the  nearest  relation.  If  I  owe*  particular  man  a 
sum  of  money,  1  am  obliged  to  let  that  man  have  the  next  money  1  get, 
and  cannot  in  justice  let  auother  have  it ;  but  if  1  owe  money  to  no  man, 
I  may  dispose  of  what  I  get  as  I  please.  There  is  not  a  debitum  justl- 
ti*  to  a  man's  next  heir;  there  is  only  a  debit  urn  c  art  tat  is.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  I  have  morally  a  choice  according  to  my  liking.  If  1  have  a 
brother  in  want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affection  to  im  assistance  :  but  iff 
have  also  a  brother  in  want,  whom  I  like  better,  he  ht*s  a  preferable  claim. 
The  right  of  an  heir  at  law  is  only  this,  that  he  is  to  have  the  succession 
to  an  estate,  in  case  no  other  person  is  appointed  to  it  by  the  owner.  Hh 
right  is  merely  preferable  to  that  of  the  King. 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Blackfriars :  and  as  we  moved 
along  the  Thames,  1  talked  to  him  of  a  little  volume,  wiich,  altogether 
unknown  to  him,  was  advertised  to  he  published  in  a  few  days,  under  the 
title  of  "  Johnsoniana,  or  Bon  Mots  of  Dr.  Johnsou."  Johnson.  Sir,  it 
is  a  mighty  impudent  thing.  Boswell.  Pray,  Sir,  could  you  have  no 
redress  if  you  were  to  prosecute  a  publisher  for  bringing  out,  under  your 
name,  what  you  never  said,  and  ascribing  to  you  dull  stupid  nonsense,  or 
making  you  swear  profanely,  as  many  ignorant  relaters  of  your  bon  mot$ 
do?  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  there  will  always  be  some  truth  mixed  with 
the  falsehood,  and  how  can  it  be  ascertained  how  much  is  true  and  bow 
much  in  fake?  Be»ide%  Sir,  wrpit  damages  would  a  jury  give  me  for 
having  been  represented  as  swearing  ?  Boswell.  I  think,  Sir,  yon  should 
ft  least  disavow  such  a  publication,  because  the  world  and  posterity 
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sight  with  much  plausible  foundation  say, '  Here  is  a  volume  which  was1 
publicly  advertised  and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  time,  and,  by  bis} 
silence,  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  genuine.*  Johnson.  I  shall  give 
myself  no  trouble  about  the  matter; 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  suffering  from  such  spurious  publications 3 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  many  men  would  he  much  injured 
io  their  repntatiou,  by  having  absurd  aud  vicious  sayings  imputed  td 
them  ;  and  that  redress  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  given. 

He  said,  The  value  of  every  story  depends  on  its  being  true.  A  story 
is  a  picture  either  of  an  individual  or  of  human  nature  in  general :  if  it 
be  false,  it  is  a  picture  of  nothing.  For  instance  :  suppose  a  man  should 
tell  that  Johnson,  before  setting  out  for  Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps^ 
tat  down  to  make  himself  wings.  This  many  people  would  believe : 
but  it  would  be  a  picture  of  nothing.  *******  (naming  a  worthy  friend 
of  ours;)  used  to  think  a  story,  a  story,  till  I  shewed  him  that  truth  was 
essential  to  it.  I  observed,  that  Foote  entertained  us  with  stories  which 
were  not  true;  but  that,  indeed,  it  was  properly  uotas  narratives,  that 
Foote' s  stories  pleased  us,  but  as  col  lections  of  ludicrous  images.  Johnson. 
Foote  is  quite  impartial,  for  be  tells  lies  of  every  body. 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous  veracity  cannot  be  too  often 
inculcated.     Johnson  was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it,   that 
even  in  his  common  conversation  the  slightest  circumstance  was  men* 
tiooed  with  exact  precision.     The  knowledge  of  his  having  such  a  prin* 
cipleand  habit,  made  his  friends  have  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  truth  of 
every  thing  that  he  told,  however  it  might  have  been  doubted  if  told  by 
many  others.     As  an  instance  of  this,   I  may  mention  an  odd  incident 
which  he  related,  as  having  happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet-street. 
*'  A  gentlewoman   (said  he)   begged  I  would  give  her  my  arm  to  assist 
her  in  cros»iug  the  street,  which   I  accordingly  did  :  upon  which  she 
offered  me  a  shilling,  supposing  me  to  be  the  watchman.   I  perceived  that 
she  was  somewhat  in  liquor*"     This,  if  told  by  most  people,  would  have 
been  thought  an  invention  ;  when  told  by  Johnson,  it  was  believed  by 
his  friends  as  much  as  if  they  had  seen  what  passed. 
We  landed  at  Temple-stairs,  where  we  parted. 

I  fbund  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room.  We  talked  of 
religious  orders.  He  said,  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Car- 
tbusian  Convent  for  fear  of  being  immoral,  as  for  a  roan  to  cut  oh?  his 
hands  for  fear  he  should  steal.  There  is,  indeed,  great  resolution  in  the 
Immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself;  but  when  that  is  once  done,  he 
has  no  longer  any  merit:  for  though  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  steal,  yet 
he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in  his  heart.  So  when  a  man  has  once  be- 
come a  Carthusian,  he  is  obliged  to  continue  so,  whether  he  chooses  it  or 
not.  Their  silence,  too,  is  absurd.  We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
apostles  being  sent  to  preach,  but  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  All  seventy 
that  does  not  tend  to  increase  good,  or  prevent  evil,  is  idle.  1  suid  to  the 
Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent,  '  Madam,  you  are  here,  not  for  the  love  of 
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virtue,  but  the  fear  of  vice.'  She  said  '  She  should  remember  this  as  long 
as  she  lived/  1  thought  it  bard  to  give  her  this  view  of  her  situation, 
when  she  coufd  not  help  it;  and,  iudeed,  I  wondered  at  the  whole  of 
what  he  now  said ;  because,  both  in  his  "  Rambler"  and  "  Idler,"  he 
treats  religious  austerities  with  much  solemnity  of  respect. 

Finding  hire  still  persevering  in  his  abstinence  from  wine,  1  ventured 
to  speak  to  him  of  it. — Johnsou.  Sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  man'* 
drinking  wine,  if  he  can  do  it  in  moderation.  I  found  myself  apt  to  go 
to  excess  in  it,  and  therefore,  after  having  been  for  sometime  without  it, 
on  account  of  illness,  1  thought  it  belter  not  to  return  to  it.  Every  mail 
is  to  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  effects  which  he  experiences* 
One  of  the  fathers  tells  us,  he  foood  fasting  made  bim  so  peevish,  that 
he  did  not  practice  it, 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil  of  intoxication,  he  was  by  no 
roeaus  harsh  and  on  forgiving  to  tho*e  who  indulged  in  occasional  excess 
in  wine.  One  of  his  friends,  I  well  remember,  came  to  sup  at  a  tavern, 
with  him  and  some  other  gentlemen,  and  too  plainly  discovered  that  be 
had  drank  too  much  at  diuner.  When  one  who  loved  mischief,  thinking 
to  produce  a  severe  censure,  asked  Johnson  a  few  days  afterwards, 
Well  Sir,  what  did  your  friend  say  to  you,  as  an  apology  for  being  in 
such  a  situation  ?  Johnson  answered,  Sir,  be  said  all  that  a  mail 
should  say  :  he  said  he  was  sorry  for  it." 

1  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judicious  practical  advice  upon  this  sdtf- 
ject :  "  A  man  who  has  been  drinking  wine  at  all  freely,  should  never  go' 
into  a  new  company.  With  those  who  have  partaken  of  wine  with  him, 
he  may  be  pretty  well  in  unison ;  but  he  will  probably  be  offensive,  or 
appear  ridiculous  to  other  people." 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  I  do  not  deny,  Sir,  but 
there  is  some  original  difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  com* 
pnrifton  of  what  is  formed  by  education.  We  may  instance  the  science 
of  numbers,  which  all  minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining:  yet  we 
find  a  prodigious  difference  in  the  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect, 
after  they  are  grown  up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more  or  less  ex- 
ercised iu  it:  and  I  think  the  same  cause  will  explain  the  difference  of 
excellence  in  other  things,  gradations  admitting  always  some  difference 
in  the  first  principles. 

This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  best  to  hope  that  diligence  may  do 
a  great  deal.  We  are  sure  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increasing  our  mechan- 
ical force  and  dexterity. 

1  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He  took  occasion  to  enlarge,  as  be 
often*  did,  upon  the  wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  A  ship  is  worse  than  a 
grfol.  Tlartr  is  in  a  gaol,  better  air,  better  company,  better  convenience 
of  e»ery  kind  ;  and  a  ship  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  in 
danger.  Wlven  men  come  to  like  a  sea- life,  they  are  uot  fit  to  live  on 
land.— Then  (said  I)  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to  breed  his  son  to 
to  the  sea.    Johnson.  It  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do, 
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Mai  £*  to  tea,  before  they  knew  the  uanappioets  of  that  way  of  Ufa ; 
and  When  tbey  have  come  to  know  it,  tbey  can  not  escape  from  it,  because 
it  is  then  too  late  to  choose  another  profession  ;  as  indeed  is  generally 
the  case  with  men,  when  tbey  have  once  engaged  in  any  particular  way 
of  life. 

Oo  Tuesday,  March  19*  which  was  fixed  for  our  proposed  jaunt,  we 
met  in  the  morning  at  the  Somerset  coffee»hou?e  in  tbe  Strand,  where 
we  were  taken  up  by  tbe  Oxford  coach.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Gwia  the  architect ;  and  a  gentleman  of  Mertou  College,  whom  he  did 
not  know,  had  the  fourth  seat.  We  soon  got  into  conversation ;  for  it 
was  very  remarkable  of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger  had  no 
restraint  qpon  his  talk.  1  observed  that  Garrick,  who  was  about  to  quit 
tbe  stage,  would  soon  have  an  easier  life.  Johnson.  1  doubt  that, 
Sir.  Bos  well.  Why,  Sir,  he  will  be  Atlas  with  the  burthen  off  his  back* 
Johnson.  But  I  kuow  not,  Sir,  if  he  will  be  so  steady  without  his  load. 
However,  he  should  never  play  any  more,  but  be  entirely  the  gentleman, 
and  not  partly  tbe  player :  he  should  no  longer  subject  himself  to  be 
hissed  by  a  mob,  or  to  be  insolently  treated  by  performers,  whom  be 
fised  to  rule  with  a  high  hand,  and  who  would  gladly  retaliate.  Boa- 
well.  1  think  he  should  play  once  a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  actors, 
as  it  has  been  said  he  means  to  do-  Johnson.  Alas,  Sir!  he  will  soon 
be  a  decayed  actor  himself. 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  ornamental  architecture,  such 
as  magnificent  columns  supporting  a  portico,  or  expensive  pilasters  sup- 
porting merely  their  own  capitals,  "  because  it  consumes  labour  diepro* 
portionate  to  its  utility."  For  the  same  reason  he  satyrised  statuary. 
Painting  (said  he)  consumes  labour  not  disproportionate  to  it*  effect ; 
bet  a  fellow  will  hack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble,  to  make  some- 
thing in  stone,  that  hardly  resembles  a  man.  The  value  of  statuary  is 
owing  to  its  difficulty.  You  would  not  vulue  the  finest  head  cut  upon 
a  carrot.  Here  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely  deficient  in  taste ;  for 
surely  statuary  is  a  noble  art  of  imitation,  and  preserves  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame;  and  although  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  enhance  the  value  of  a  mar- 
ble head,  we  should  consider,  that  if  it  requires  a  long  time  in  the  per- 
formance, it  has  a  proportionate  value  in  durability. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine  lively  rattling  fellow.  Dr.  Johnson  kept  him  in  sub- 
jection, but  with  a  kindly  authority.  The  spirit  of  the  artist,  however, 
rose  against  what  he  thought  a  Gothic  attack,  and  he  made  a  brisk  de- 
fence. What,  Sir,  you  will  allow  no  value  to  beauty  in  architecture  or 
io  statuary  ?  Why  should  we  allow  it  then  in  writing  ?  Why  do  you  take 
the  trouble  to  give  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and  bright  images,  and 
elegant  phrases?  You  might  convey  all  your  instruction  without  these 
oruameutf.  Johnson  smiled  with  complacency ;  but  said,  Why,  Sir, 
all  these  ornaments  are  useful,  because  they  obtain  au  easier  reception 
for  truth ;  but  a  building  is  not  at  all  more  convenient  for  being  decorated 
with  superfluous  carved  work. 
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Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make  one  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson/ 
which  he  allowed  to  be  excellent.  Johnson  censured  him  for  taking 
down  a  church,  which  might  have  stool  many  years,  and  building  a  new 
One  at  a  different  place,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  therr  might  be  a 
direct  road  to  a  new  bridge;  and  his  expression  *a%  You  are  taking  a 
elm  re  h  out  of  the  way,  that  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
bridge.— No,  Sir,  (said  Gwyn),  1  am  putting  the  chfrrch  in  the  way 9 
that  the  people  may  not  go  out  of  the  way.  Johnson,  (with  a  hearty 
loud  laugh  of  approbation,)  Speak  no  more.  Rest  your  colloquial  fame 
upon  this. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  lJr.  Johnson  and  I  went  directly  to  Uni- 
versity College,  but  were  disappointed  on  finding  that  one  of  the  fellows, 
his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who  accompanied    him  from  Newcastle  to  Edin^ 
burgh,  was  gone  to  the  country.     We    put  up  at  the   Angel  Inn,  and 
passed  the  evening  by  ourselves  in  earsy  nnd  fimiliar  conversation.  Talk«s 
ing  of  constitutional  melancholy,  he  observed,  A  man  so  afflicted,  Siiy 
must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and  not  combat  with  them.     Bos  well. 
May  not  he  think  them  down,  Sir?    Johnson.     Ne,  Sir.      To  attempt 
to  think  them  down  h  madness.      He  should  have  a  lamp  constantly 
burning  in  his  bed-chamber  during  the  night,  and  if  wakeful  I  y  dis- 
turbed, take  a  book,  and  read,  and  compose  himself  to  rest.      To  have 
the  management  of  the  mind   is  a  great  art,  and  it  may  be  attained  in  a 
considerable  degree  by  experience  and  habitual   exercise,      fioswell* 
Should  not  he  provide  amusements  for  himself?     Would  it  not,  for  in- 
stance, be  right  for  him  to  take  a  course  of  chyrafctry  ?     Johnson.     Let 
him  take  a  course  of  chymistry,  or  a  course  of  rope-dancing,  or  a  course 
of  any  thing  to  which  he  is  inclined  at  the  time.     Let  him  contrive  to' 
have  as  many  retreats  for  his  mind   as  he  can,  as  many  things  to  which' 
it  can  fly  from  itself.    Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy*  is  a  valuable* 
work.     It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation.      But  there  is  a  great 
Spirit  and  great  power  iu  what  Burton  says,  when  he  writes  from  his  own 
mind. 

Next  morning  we  visited  Dr.  WethereN,  Master  of  University  College,  • 
with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  conferred  on  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  bonks  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  on  which  subject  his* 
letter  has  been  inserted  in  a  former  page.  I  often  had  occasion  to  remark, 
Johnson  loved  business,  loved  to  have  his  wisdom  actually  operate  en 
real  life.  Dr.  Wetherell  and  I  talked  of  him  without  reserve  in  his  own 
presence.  Wetherell.  I  would  have  given  him  a  hundred  guineas  if 
be  would  have  written  a  preface  to  his  •  Political  Tracts'  by  way  of* 
discourse  on  the  British  Constitution.  Boswell.  Dr.  Johnson,  though 
in  his  writing*,  and  upon  all  occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the  constitution, 
both  in  church  and  state,  has  never  written  expressly  in  support  of  either* 
There  it  really  a  claim  upon  him  for  both.  1  am  sure  he  could  give  a 
volume  of  no  great  bulk  upon  each,  which  would  comprise  all  the  sub- 
stance, and  with  his  spirit  would  effectually  maintain  them.     He  should 
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frect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each.  I  could  perceive  that  be  was  dis- 
pleased with  this  dialogue.  He  burst  oat,  Why  should  I  be  always 
writing  ?  1  hope  he  was  conscious  that  the  debt  was  fjust,  and  meant  to 
/discharge  it,  though  he  disliked  being  dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and  waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Adams,  the  master  of  it,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most  polite,  pleasing,  com- 
municative man.  Before  his  advancement  to  the  headship  of  his  college, 
I  bad  intended  to  go  and  visit  him  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  rector 
of  St.  Chad's,  in  order  to  get  from  him  what  particulars  he  could  recol* 
lect  of  Johnson's  academical  life.  He  now  obligingly  gave  me  part  of 
that  authentic  information,  which,  with  what  I  afterwards  owed  to  kind* 
nets,  will  be  found  incorporated  in  its  proper  place  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  able  answer  to  David 
Hume's  "  Essay  on  Miracles."  He  told  me  he  had  once  dined  in  com* 
pany  with  Hume  in  London ;  that  Hume  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
said,  "  You  have  treated  me  much  better  than  1  deserve  ;"  and  that 
•they  exchanged  visits.  I  took  the  liberty  to  object  to  treating  an  infidel 
writer  with  smooth  civility.  Where  there  is  a  controversy  concerning  a 
passage  in  a  classic  author,  or  concerning  a  question  in  antiquities,  or 
«ny  other  subject  in  which  human  happiness  is  not  deeply  interested,  a 
man  may  treat  his  antagonist  with  politeness  and  even  respect.  But 
where  the  controversy  is  concerning  the  truth  of  religion,  it  is  of  such 
vast  importance  to  him  who  maintains  it,  to  obtain  the  victory,  that  the 
person  of  an  opponent  ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man  firmly  believes 
that  religion  is  an  invaluable  treasure,  he  will  consider  a  writer  who  en- 
4eavonrs  to  deprive  mankind  of  it  as  a  robber;  he  will  look  upon  hint 
as  odious,  though  the  infjdel  might  think  himself  in  the  right.  A  robber 
who  reasons  as  the  gang  do  in  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,'*  who  call  them- 
salves  praet ieal  philosophers,  and  may  have  as  much  sincerity  as  perni- 
cious speculative  philosophers,* is  not  the  less  an  object  of  just  indignar* 
tion.  An  abandoned  profligate  may  think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  de- 
bauch my  wife?  but  shall  1,  therefore,  not  detest  him?  And  if  I  catch 
him  in  making  an  attempt,  shall  I  treat  him  with  politeuess  ?  No,  1  will 
kick  him  down  stairs,  or  run  him  through  the  body  ;  that  is,  if  1  really 
love  my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rational  notion  of  honour.  An  infidel  then 
shall  not  be  treated  handsomely  by  a  Christian,  merely  because  he  en- 
deavours to  rob  with  ingenuity.  I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  anger,  and  could  I  be  persuaded 
that  truth  would  not  suffer  from  a  cool  moderation  in  its  defenders,  I 
should  wish  to  preserve  good  humour,  at  leabt,  in  every  controversy; 
por,  indeed,  do  I  see  why  a  man  should  lose  his  temper  while  he  does  all 
he  can  to  refute  an  opponent.  I  think  ridicule  may  be  fairly  used  against 
an  infidel ;  for  instance,  if  he  be  an  ugly  fellow,  and  yet  absurdly  vain 
of  bis  person,  we  may  contrast  his  appearance  with  Cicero's  beautiful 
image  of  Virtue,  could  she  be  seen.  Johnson  coincided  with  me  and 
said,  When  a  man  voluntarily  engages  in  aiv  important  controversy,  he 
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it  to  tie  all  he  can  to  lease*  bis  antagonist,  hcranse  authority  from  per- 
napert  fa—  such  weight  with  meet  people,  and  often  mere  then, 
ug.  If  my  antagonUt  writes  bad  language,  tboogh  that  may  net 
be  essential  to  the  question,  1  will  stuck  trim  fcr  his  bad  language* 
Adams.  You  would  oot  jostle  a  chimney -sweeper.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir, 
if  it  were  nec«-**ary  to  jbstlebim  down. 

Dr.  Adams  told  as,  that  in  some  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford,  the  fellows 
had  excluded  the  »tadeots  from  social  intercourse  mith  ir.em  ta  the  com- 
mon room.  Johnson.  They  arc  iu  the  right,  Sir:  there  can  be  do  real 
emverseiioa,  i.o  fair  exertion  of  mi  ad  amoagst  them,  if  the  young  mep 
are  b}  ;  fW  a  maa  who  baa  a  character  does  oot  choose  to  stake  it  in 
their  pr—ebce.  BoswelL  But,  Sir,  may  there  oot  be  very  good  con* 
wersntio*,  without  a  contest  for  saperioritj  ?  Johosoo.  No  animated 
rouver»ation,  Sir,  for  it  cannot  be  bat  one  or  other  will  come  off  superior* 
1  do  not  mean  that  the  victor  most  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  Car 
be  may  take  the  weak  »idr ;  bat  his  superiority  of  parts  and  knowledge 
will  necessarily  appear;  and  he  to  whom  be  thas  shews  himself  superior, 
is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  yoang  men.  Yoa  know  it  was  san1,  •  M$f&- 
ami  cam  Scmiigero  errmre  eaaai  cum  C/era*  recte  tmpere.9  lo  the  sense 
manner  take  Bentley's  and  Jason  de  Xores'  Comments  apon  Horace* 
yoa  will  admire  Bentley  more  when  wrong,  than  Jason  when  right. 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the  master's  garden,  and  into  the 
common  room.  Johnson*  (after  a  reverie  of  meditatioo,)  Ay  1  Here 
I  need  to  play  at  draughts  with  Phil.  Joaes  and  Flayder.  Jones  loved 
beer,  and  did  not  get  very  forward  in  the  church.  Fluyder  tamed  out 
•  scoundrel,  a  Whig,  and  said  he  was  ashamed  of  baviug  been  bred  at 
Oxford.  He  bad  a  living  at  Putney,  and  got  under  the  eye  of  as  ay 
vetutaers  to  the  court  at  that  time,  and  so  became  a  violent  Whig ;  but 
be  had  been  a  scoundrel  all  aloag  to  be  sure.  Boswell.  Was  be  a 
scoaadrei.  Sir,  io  any  other  way  than  that  of  being  a  political  scoundrel  ? 
Did  be  cheat  at  draughts  ?     Johnson.     Sir,  we  never  played  for  money. 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Beutbam,  Canon  of  Christ-Churew, 
end  Divinity  praftssai,  with  whose  learned  and  lively  conversation  ire 
ware  much  pleased.  He  gave  us  an  invitatioa  to  dinner,  which  Dr. 
Jobosau  told  me  was  a  high  bonoar.  Sir,  it  is  a  great  thing  la  wine 
arttb  the  Canons  of  Christ-Church.  We  could  not  accept  his  invitation, 
as  ste  were  engaged  to  dine  at  Uairersty  College.  We  had  aa  excellent 
dinner  there,  with  the  Mastera  and  Fellows,  it  being  St.  Cuthbert's  day, 
which  k  kept  by  them  as  a  festival,  as  be  was  a  saint  of  Durham,  with 
which  this  college  is  much  connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  T>r.  Home,  late  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of  whose  abilities,  ia  different  respects,  the  pub- 
bas had  eminent  proofs  •od  the  esteem  annexed  to  whose  character 

i  increased  by  knowing  him  personally.    He  had  talked  of  publishing 
am  edition  of  Walton  a  Uvea,  but  bad  laid  aaide  that  design,  npon  Dr. 
fr  telling  bam,  fram  mnlake,  tbstl^diUOe,  *  amended  to  <fc*L 
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Iked  viiM^  HcfocUie  between  Lord  Hailes  udbjaMa^  outer 
other  should  perform  so  good  a  work.  Johnson.  Io  order  to  do  it  well* 
it  wilt  be  necessary  to  collect  all  the  editions  of  Walton's  Lives,  By  way. 
of  adapting  the  book  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  they  have,  io  a 
Kate  edition,  left  out  a  vision  which  he  relates  Dr.  Donne  had,  but  it 
sboald  jbe  restored ;  and  there  should  be  a  critical  catalogue  given  of 
the  works  of  the  different  persons  whose  lives  were  written  by  Walton* 
sad  therefore  their  works  must  bo  carefully  read  by  the  editor. 

Wo  than  went  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  introduced  sae  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton,  with  whom  we  passed  a  part  of  the  evening.  Wo 
talked  of  biography.— Johnson.  It  is  rarely  well  executed.  They  opl  j 
who  lite  with  a  man,  cap  write  his  life  with  any  genuine  exactness  and 
discrimination*  and  few  people  who  novo  lived  with  a  man*  know  what  to* 
Msaark  about  him.  The  chaplin  of  a  late  bishop,  whom  I  was  to  assist 
ia  writing  soma  memoirs  of  his  Lordship,  could  tell  me  scarcely  any. 
thing, 

I  said,  Mr.  Robert  Dodeley'*  life  should  be  written,  as  he  had  been 
so  much  connected  with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and,  by  his  literary  merit, 
had  raised  himself  from  the  station  of  a  footmen,  Mr.  Warton  said,  he 
bad  published  a  little  volume  under  the  title  of  "The  Muse  in  Livery." 
Johnson.  I  doubt  whether  Dodsley's  brother  would  thank  a  man  who 
should  write  his  life :  yet  Dodsley  himself  was  not  unwilling  thst  his 
original  low  condition  should  be  recollected.  When  Lord  Lyttiston's 
*  Dialogues  of  the  Dead*  came  out,  one  of  which  is  betweeu  Apicius,  an 
ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineuf,  a  modern  epicure,  Dodsley  said  to  me, 
M  I  knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I  was  once  his  footman."  • 

Biography  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  who  had  written  a. 
eonaiderable  part  of  the  "  Biographia  Brittatmic**"  Johnson,  though 
be  rained  him  highly,  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  so  much  in  hie 
gsaat  work,  "  A  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  as  the  world  had: 
been  taught  to  expect;  and  had  said  to  me,  that  he  believed  Camp  bell's 
disappointment  on  account  of  the  bad  success  of  thst  work,  bad  killed 
htes.  He  this  evening  observed  of  it,  "  That  work  was  bis  death." 
Mr.  Warton,  not  adverting  to  his  meaning,  answered,  I  believe  so ;  from- 
the  great  atteotion  he  bestowed  on  it.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  he  died  of 
want  of  attention,  if  he  died  at  all  by  that  book. 

We  talked  of  a  work  much  in  vogue  at  that  time,  written  in  a  very 
mellifluous  style,  but  which,  under  pretext  of  another  subject,  contained 
much  artful  infidelity.  I  said  it  was  not  fair  to  attack  us  unexpectedly; 
he  should  have  warned  us  of  our  danger,  before  we  entered  his  garden  of 
flowery  eloquence,  by  advertising,  "  Spring-guns  and  men-traps  set 
here."  The  author  hadAbeen  an  Oxonian,  and  Has  remembered  there  for 
having  "  turned  Papist."  1  observed,  that  as  he  had  changed  several 
times — from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome— from  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  infidelity,— I  did  not  despair  yet  of  seeing  him  a 
inethodist  preacher.    Johnson,     (laughing.)     It  is  said,  that  his  range 
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has  been  more  extensive,  and  that  he  hat  once  been  Mahometan*  How* 
ever/now  that  he  has  published  his  infidelity,  he  will  probably  persist  id 
it,    -Boswell.  I  am  not  qoitesnre  of  that,  Sir. 

1  I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having  published  his  "  Christiao  Hero,1? 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  obliging  himself  to  lead  a  religious  life  ;  yet 
that  his  conduct  was  by  no  meaos  strictly  suitable.  Johnson.  Steele,  £ 
believe,  practised  the  lighter  vices.  '  * 

Mr.  Warton  being  engaged,  could  not  sup  with  us  at  our  inn ;  we  had 
therefore  another  evening  by  ourselves.  1  asked  Johnson,  whether  a  man'e 
being  forward  to  make  himself  known  to  eminent  people,  and  seeing  est 
much  of  life  and  getting' as  moch  information  as  he  could  in  every  way, 
was  not  yet  lessening  himself  by  his  forwardness.  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  a) 
man  always  makes  himself  greater  as  he  increases  his  knowledge. 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastic  dialogues  between  two  co*ch-horeet» 
and  other  snch  stuff,  which  Baretti  had  lately  published.  He  joined 
with  me,  and  said,  Nothing  odd  will  do  long.  •  Tristram  Shandy*  did 
not  last.  I  expressed  a  desire  to  be  acquainted 'with  a  lady  who  had 
been  much  talked  of,  and  universally  celebrated  for  extraordinary  ad* 
dress  and  insinuation.  Johnson.  Never  believe  extraordinary  character** 
which  y«n  hear  of  people.'  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  they  are  exaggerated. 
Yon  do  not  see  one  man  shoot  a,  great  dear  higher  than  another.  1 
mentioned  Mr.  Burke.  Johnson.  Yes,  Burke  is  an  extraordinary  man. 
His  stream  of  mind  is  perpetual.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  record; 
that  Johnson's  high  estimation  of  the  talents  of  this  gentleman  wasunt-» 
form  from  their  early  acquaintance.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  informs  me,* 
that  when  Mr.  Burke  was  first  elected  a  member  of  Parliment,  and  Sir" 
John  Hawkins  expressed  a  wonder  at  his  attaining  a  seat,  Johnson  said, 
Now  we  who  know  Mr.  Burke,  know,  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  firnt  ment 
in  the  country.  And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  unable  to  exert 
himself  as  much  as  usual  without  fatigue,  Mr.  Borke  having  been? 
mentioned,  he  said,  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers.  Were  1  Id 
aee  Burke  now,  it  would  kill  me.  So  moch  was  he  accustomed  to  coaw 
sider  conversation  as  a  contest,  and  such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  asaaf 
opponent. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  March  SI,  we  set  out  in  a  post-chaise  to 
pursue  oor  ramble.  It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  we  rode  through  Blen4 
heim  park.  When  1  looked  at  a  magnificent  bridge,  built  by  John, 
Doke  of  Marlborough,  over  a  small  rivulet,  and  recollected  the  Epigram* 
made  upou  it—  • 

"The  lofty  arch  bit  high  ambition  shows, 

"  The  stream  aa  emblem  of  bit  boost y  flows ; " 

and  saw  thst  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a  magnificent  body  of  water 
wa*  collected,  I  said,  They  hare  drummed  the  Epigram.  I  observed  to 
him  while  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  scene  arounjl  ur.  You  and  I,  Sirf 
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have,  I  think,  teen  together  the  extremes  of  what  can  be  teen  id  Britain — 
the  wild  rough  inland  of  Mull,  and  -Blenheim  park. 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  ChapeUhou»e,  where  he  expatiated  on 
the  felicity  of  England  in  its  taverns  aud  inns,  and  triumphed  over  the 
French  for  not  having,  in  any  perfection,  the  tavern  life.  There  is  no 
private,  house,  (said  he,)  in  which  people  cau  eujoy  themselves  so  well 
as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  great  plenty  of  good  things, 
ever  so  much  grandeur,  ever  so  nr-ch  el  eg  knee,  ever  so  much  desire  that 
every  body  should  be  easy;  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be:  there 
most  always  be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  master  of  the 
boose  is  anxious  to  entertain  his  guests;  the  guests  are  anxious  to  be 
agreeable  to  him  ;  and  no  man,  but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as 
freely  command  what  is  in  another  man's  house,  at  if  it  were  his  own. 
Whereas,  at  a  tavern,  there  is  a  general  freedom  from  anxiety.  You  are 
sure  you  are  welcome :  and  the  more  noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble 
you  give,  the  more  good  things  you  call  for,  the  w  el  comer  you  are.  No 
servant  will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which  waiters  do,  who  are  in- 
cited by  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  reward  in  proportion  at  they  please. 
No,  Sir;  there  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by  which 
so  much  happiness  it  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn.     He  then 

repeated,  with  great  emotion,  Shenstone's  lines : 

« 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  doll  round, 

"Where'er  bit  stages  may  have  bttn; 
"  May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

"  The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

My  illustriobs  friend,  I  thought,  did  not  sufficiently  admire  Shenstonei 
*That  ingenious  aod  elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of  Johnson,  appears  in 
one  of  hit  letters  to  Mr.  Greaves,  dated  Feb.  9,  1766.  "  I  have  lately 
been  reading  one  ortwo  volumes  of  the  Rambler ;  who,  excepting  against 
some  few  hardnesses  in  his  manner,  and  the  want  of  more  examples  to 
enliven,  is  one  of  the  most  nervous,  most  perspicuous,  most  concise,  moat 
bermooious  pro»e  writers  1  know.     A  learned  diction  improves  by  time. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driving  rapidly  along  in  the  post  chaise, 
be  said  to  me,  "  Life  has  not  many  things  better  than  this." 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  drank  tea  and  coffee;  and  it 
pleased  me  to  be  with  him,  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Shakspeare's  native 

place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  "  Dyer's  Fleece."— «  The  subject,  Sir,  cannot 
be  made  poetical.  How  can  a  man  write  poetically  of  serges  and  drug- 
gets !  Yet  you  will  hear  many  people  talk  to  you  gravely  of  that  excellent 
poem,  "The  Fleece.'*  Having  talked  of  Granger's  "Sugar  Cane," 
I  mentioned  to  him  Mr.  Langton's  having  told  me,  that  this  poem,  when 
read  in  manuscript  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  had  made  all  the  assembled 
wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  after  much  blank  verse  pomp,  the  poet 
begun  a  new  paragraph  thus  • 
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"Now,  Mate,  let'.  siag  of  mf#.' 


And  wbai  increased  the  ridicule  was,  thai  ooe  of  the  company,  who  •Bljr 
overlooked  the  reader,  perceived  that  the  word  bad  been  origioally  sue*, 
and  had  been  altered  to  rmts9  as  more  digniGed. 

Tnk  passage  does  oot  appear  in  the  printed  work,  Dr.  Grainger,  or  some 
of  bit  friends,  it  should  teem,  baring  become  sensible  that  introducing 
even  rots,  in  a  grave  poem,  might  be  liable  to  banter.  He  however, 
couid  out  bring  himself  to  relinquish  the  idea  ;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a 
atill  more  ludicrous  manner,  periphrastically  exhibited  in  hb  poem  as  rt 
now  stands :  t 


«  Nor  villi  less  waste  the  w»i*er*d  vervwo  race, 
u  A  coaatless  clam,  despoil  tae  low  Wad 


Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  au  agreeable  man ;  a  man  that 
would  do  any  good  that  was  in  his  power.  His  translation  of  Tibullut, 
he  thought,  was  very  well  done ;  but  "  The  Sngar-Caae,  a  Poem,"  did 
not  please  him  ;  for  he  exclaimed,  "  What  couid  he  make  of  a  sugar- 
cane ?  One  might  as  well  write  the  *  Parsley-bed,  a  Poem  f  or  *  The 
Cabbage-garden,  a  Poem."  Boswell.  Yon  most  then  pickU  your  cab- 
bage with  the  sml  Atticum.  Johnson.  You  know  there  is  already  *  The 
Hop-Garden,  a  Poem :'  and,  I  think  one  could  say  a  great  deal  about 
cabbage.  The  poem  might  begin  with  the  advantages  of  civilized  society 
over  a  rude  state,  exemplified  by  tbe  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages  till 
Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers  introduced  them:  and  one  might  just  show 
how  arts  are  propagated  by  conquest,  as  they  were  by  the  Roman  anna* 
He  seemed  to  be  much  diverted  with  the  fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 

I  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was  writing  the  hi«tory  of  the 
wolf  in  Great  Britain.  Johnson.  The  wolf,  Sir !  why  the  wolf?  Why 
does  he  not  write  of  the  bear,  which  we  had  formerly  ?  Nay,  it  is  said  we 
had  the  beaver.  Or  why  does  he  not  write  of  the  grey  rat,  the  Hanover 
rat,  as  it  is  called,  because  it  is  said  to  have  come  into  this  country  about 
the  time  that  the  family  of  Hanover  came  ?  1  should  like  to  see 
«  The  History  of  the  Grey  Rai,  by  Thomas  Percy*  D.  D.  Chaplain  t» 
Ordinary  to  His  Majesty!  (laughing  immoderately.)  Boswell.  I  am 
afraid  a  court  chaplain  could  not  decently  write  of  the  grey  rat.  Johnson. 
Sir,  he  need  not  give  it  the  name  of  the  Hanover  rat.  Thus  could  be 
indulge  a  luxuriant  sportive  imagination,  when  talking  of  a  friend  whom 
he  loved  and  esteemed. 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  history  of  an  ingenious  acquaintance. 
He  had  practised  physic  In  various  situations  with  no  great  emolument. 
A  WesUlndia  gentleman,  whom  be 'delighted  by  his  conversation,  gate 
him  a  bond  for  a  handsome  annuity  during  his  life,  on  the  condition  of 
hi*  accompanying  him  to  the  West-Indies,  and  living  with  him  there  for 
two  jcars.    He  accordingly  embarked  with  the  gentleman;  but  upon 
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the  voyage  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman  who  happened  to  he  one  of 
the  passengers,  and  married  the  wench.  From  the  imprudence  of  hie 
disposition  he  quarrelled  with  the  gentleman,  and  declared  he  would 
bare  no  connection  with  him.  So  he  forfeited  the  annuity.  .He  settled 
.  at  a  physician  in  one  of.  the  Leeward  Islandf  •  A  man  was  sent  out  to 
him  merely  to  com pound  his  medicines.  This  fellow  set  up  as  rival  to 
him  in  his  practice  of  physic,  and  got  so  ranch  the  better  of  him  in  the 
opinion  of  th«*  people  of  (lie  island,  that  he  carried  away  all  the  business, 
upon  which  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  died. 

On  Friday,  March  22,  having  set  out  early  from  Henley,  where  we  had 
lain  the  preceding  night,  we  arrived  at  Birmingham  about  nine  o'clock, 
and,  after  breakfast,  went  to  call  on  his  old  schoolfellow  Mr.  Hector* 
A  very  stupid  maid,  who  opened  the  door,  told  u?,  that,  ••  her  master 
was  gone  out ;  he  was  gone  to  the  country ;  she  could  not  tell  when  he 
would  return."  In  short,  she  gave  us  a  miserable  reception  ;  and  Johnson 
observed,  "She  would  have  behaved  no  better  to  people  who  wanted  him 
in  the  way  of  his  profession."  He  said  to  her,  "  My  name  is  Johnson  ; 
tell  him  I  called.  Will  you  remember  the  uame  ?"  She  answered  with 
.rustic  simplicity  in  the  Warwickshire  pronunciation,  "  I  don*  t  understand 
you,  Sir."-—"  Blockhead,  (said  hej  I'll  write.  I  never  heard  the  word 
blockketd  applied  to  a  woman  before,  though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not,  when  there  is  evidenttfoccasion  for  it.  He,  however,  made  another 
attempt  to  make  her  understand  him  and  roared  loudinberear,  "Johtmm*" 
•nd  then  she  catched  the  sound. 

We  next  called  00  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers.    He 

.  too  was  not  at  home,  but  Mrs.  Lloyd  was,  and  received  us  courteously, 

and  asked  us  to  dinner.    Johnson  said  to  me,  After  the  uncertainty  of 

aH  human  things  at  Hector's,  this  invitation  came  very  well*  We  walked 

.  about  the  town,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  it  increasing. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage,  which  obtained  in  the 
Kooma  law*  and  still  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Johnson.  1  think 
.  it  a  bad  thing ;  because  the  chastity  of  women  being  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, at  all  property  depends  upon  it,  they  who  forfeit  it  should  not 
have  any  possibility  of  being  restored  to  good  character;  nor  should 
the  children,  by  an  illicit  connection,  attain  the  full  right  of  lawful  chil- 
dren, by  the  posterior  consent  of  the  offending  parties.  His  opinion  upon 
this  subject  deserves  consideration.  Upon  his  priuciple  there  may,  at 
times,  be  a  hardship,  and  seemingly  a  strange  one,  upon  individuals ; 
but  the  general  good  of  aociety  is  better  secured.  And,  after  all,  it  is 
uaxeasonable  in  an  individual  to  repine  that  he  has  not  the  advantage  of 
a  state,  which  is  made  different  from  his  own,  by  the  social  institution 
under  which  he  is  born.  A  woman  doe*  not  complain  that  her  brother, 
who  isyoonger  than  her,  gets  their  common  father's  estate.  Why  then 
should  a  natural  sou  complain  that  a  younger  brother,  by  the  same 
parents  lawfully  begottoo,  gets  hi  The  operation  of  law  is  similar  in 
both  casta.    Besides,  aa  illegitimate  son,  who  has  a  younger  legitimate 
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brother  by  die  same  father  and  aether,  has  no  stronger  claim  to  die 
lather's  estate,  than  if  that  legitimate  brother  had  only  the  same  father, 
free*  whom  aloae  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  os  io  the  street ;  aod  io  a  little  while  we  met  Friemd 
Hector,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  called  him.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe  the 
joy  which  Johnson  and  be  expressed,  on  seeing  each  other  again.  Mr. 
Lloyd  aod  I  left  them  together,  while  be  obligingly  shewed  me  some  of  the 
mono  facto  res  of  this  very  corious  assemblage  of  artificer*.  We  all  met 
at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  where  we  were  entertained  with  great  hospita- 
lity. Mr.  and  Mr*.  Lloyd  had  been  married  the  same  year  with  their 
Majesties,  and  like  them,  had  been  bleated  with  a  name  root  family  df 
fine  children,  their  n ambers  beio£  exactly  the  same.  Johnson  said. 
Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  a  man  io  general;  and  every  man  is  a 
worse  man,  in  proportion  as  be  is  unfit  for  the  married  state. 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  spiritual  mind* 
edoessof  the  Quakers;  and  talking  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  |  observed,  that  the 
essential  part  of  religion  was  piety,  a  devont  intercourse  with  the  Divi- 
nity ;  and  that  many  a  man  was  a  Qaaker  without  knowing  it. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  U>  me  in  the  morning,  while  we  walked  toge~ 
tber,  that  he  liked  individuals  among  the  Quakers,  but  not  the  sect- 
when  we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  I  kept  clear  of  introducing  any  questions 
concerning  the  peculiarities  of  their  faith.  But  1  having  asked  to  loos: 
at  Bwftkerville's  edition  of  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  Johnson  laid  hold  of 
it;  and  the  chapter  on  baptism  happening  to  open,  Johnson  remarked, 
He  says  there  is  neither  precept  nor  practice  for  baptism,  in  the  t cap- 
tures ;  that  is  false.  Here  he  was  the  aggressor,  by  no  means  in  a  gentle 
manner;  and  the  good  Quakers  had  the  advantage  of  him  ;  for  he  had 
read  negligently,  and  had  not  observed  that  Barclay  speaks  of  infant 
baptism ;  which  they  calmly  made  him  perceive.  Mr.  Lloyd,  however, 
was  in  a  great  mistake ;  for  wheo  insisting  that  the  rite  of  baptism  by 
water  was  to  cease,  when  the  spiritual  administration  of  Christ  began, 
be  maintained,  that  John  the  Baptist  said,  "  My  baptism  shall  decrease, 
but  his  shall  increase."  Whereas  the  words  are,  "  He  most  increase, 
but  /  must  decrease." 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  observance  of  days,  and  months, 
■nd  years,  Johnson  answered,  The  Church  does  not  soperstitioosry 
observe  days,  merely  as  days,  but  as  memorials  of  important  facts. 
Christmas  might  be  kept  as  well  upon  one  day  of  the  year  as  another ; 
but  there  should  be  a  stated  day  for  commemorating  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  because  there  is  danger  that  what  may  be  done  on  any  day, 
will  be  neglected. 

He  ssid  to  me  at  another  -  time,  Sir,  the  holidays  observed  by  our 
church  are  of  great  use  in  religion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  hi  a 
limited  sense,  1  mean  if  the  number  of  such  consecrated  portions  of  time 
be  not  too  extensive.  The  excellent  Mr.  Nelson's  "  Festivals  and  Fasts," 
which  has,  1  understand,  the  greatest  tale  of  any  book  ever  printed  in 
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]higland»  except  the  Bible,  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion ;  and  in 
addition  to  it  1  would  recommend  two  sermons  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Mr.  Pott9  Archdeacon  of  St.  A 1  ban's,  equally  distinguished  for  piety 
and  elegance.  J  am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland  is  the  only 
Christian  country,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  where  the  great  events  of  our 
religion  are' not  solemnly  commemorated  by  its  ecclesiastical  establish* 
meat,  on  days  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Mr,  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  see  the  great  works  of 
Jlr.  Bolton,  at  a  place  which  he  has  called  Soho,  about  two  miles  f  on 
Birmingham,  which  the  very  ingenious  proprietor  shewed  me  himself  to 
the  beat  advantage.  J  wished  Johnson  had  been  with  us :  for  it  was  a 
scene  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  contemplate  by  his  light.  The 
yastne»s  and  the  contrivance  of  some  of  the  machinery  would  have 
"  matched  his  mighty  mind."  1  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Bolton's  ex- 
pression to  me,  *•  I  sell  here,  Sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have— 
JPowsa."  He  had  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  1  contem- 
plated him  as  an  iron  chieftain,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe. 
One  of  them  came  to  him,  complained  grievously  of  his  landlord  for 
having  distrained  his  goods.  Your  landlord  is  io  the  right,  Smith, 
(said  Bo) too.)  But  I'll  tell  you  what :  find  you  a  friend  who  will  lay 
down  one  half  of  your  rent,  and  I'll  lay  down  the  other  half;  and  you 
shall  have  your  goods  again. 

From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  learnt  many  particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
early  life,  which,  with  others  that  he  gave  me  at  different  times  since, 
^ave  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  You  will  see,  Sir,  at  Mr, 
Hector's,  his  sister,  Mr*.  Careless,  a  clergyman's  widow.  She  was  the 
(irst  woman  with  whom  I  was  in  love'-  It  dropt  out  of  my  head  imper- 
ceptibly; but  she  and  I  shall  always  have  a  kindness  for  each  other. 
He  laughed  at  the  notion  thata  man  can  never  be  really  in  love  but  once, 
and  considered  it  as  a  mere  romantic  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  Mr.  Bolton's,  Mr.  Hector  took  me  to  his  house, 
where  we  found  Johnson  sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with  hi* Jirst  love ;  who, 
though  now  advanced  in  years,  was  a  genteel  woman,  very  agreeable  and 
wall  bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the  state  of  one  of  their  schooWfel- 
Iowa,  Mr.  Charles  Congreve,  a  clergyman,  which  he  thus  described  :  "  Hq 
obtained,  1  believe,  considerable  preferment  in  Ireland,  but  now  lives  in 
London,  quite  as  a  valetudinarian,  afraid  to  go  into  any  house  but  his 
own.  He  takes  a  short  airing  in  his  post-chaise  every  day.  He  has  an 
elderly  woman,  whom  he  calU  cousin,  who  lives  with  him,  and  jogs  his 
elbow,  when  his  glass  has  stood  too  long  empty,  and  encourages  him  in 
drinking,  in  which  he  is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged  ;  not  that  he  gets, 
drunk,  for  he  is  a  very  pious  man,  but  he  is  always  muddy.  He  con* 
feases  to  one  bottle  of  port  every  day,  and  he  probably  drinks  more.  He 
(s  quite;  unsocial;  his  conversation  is  quite  mouosyllabical ;  and  when, 
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at  my  last  visit,  I  asked  him  what  oVlock  it  was?  that  signal  of  my  de~ 
part  ore  had  so  pleasing  an  effect  oo  him,  that  he  •  prang  op  to  look  at  hi* 
watch,  like  a  greyhound  bounding  at  a  hare.  When  Johnson  took 
leare  of  Mr.  Hector,  he  said,  Don't  grow  like  Congreve ;  nor  let  me 
grow  like  him,  when  you  are  near  me. 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs;  Careless  to-night,  he  seemed  to  have  had* 
his  affection  revived  ;  for  he  said,  If  I  had  married  her,  it  might  have 
been  as  happy  for  me.  BoswelL  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  not  suppose  that  there 
are  fifty  women  in  the  world,  with  any  one  of  whom  a  man  may  be  as 
happy,  as  with  any  one  woman  in  particular.  'Johnson.  Ay,  Sir,  fifty 
thousand.  Boswell.  Then,  Sir,  you  are  not  of  opinion  with  some  who 
imagine,  that  certain  men  and  certain  women  are  made  for  each  other  ; 
and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  if  they  miss  their  counterparts.  Johnson* 
To  be  sure  not,  Sir*  I  believe  marriages  would  in  general  be  as  happy*' 
and  often  more  so,  if  they  were  all  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  a 
due  consideration  of  the  characters  aud  circumstances*  without  the  par* 
ties  having  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to-night,  to  have  talked  more 
with  Mr.  Hector ;  but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  bis  native  city; 
so  we  drove  on  that  stage  in  the  dark,  and  were  long  pensive  and  silent* 
When  we  caine  within  the  focus  of  the  Lichfield  lamps,  Now  (said  he,) 
we  are  getting  out  of  a  state  of  death.  We  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns* 
not  one  of  the  great  inns,  but  a  good  did  fashioned  one,  which  was  kept 
by  Mr.  Wilkras,  and  was  the  very  next  house  to  that  in  which  Johnson  was 
born  and  brought  up,  and  which  was  still  his  own  property.  We  had  a 
comfortable  supper,  and  got  into  high  spirits.  I  felt  all  my  Toryism 
glow  in  this  old  capital  of  Staffordshire.  I  could  have  offered  incense 
genio  hci;  and  }  indulged  in  libations  of  that  ale,  which  Boniface,  in 
?  The  Beaux  Stratagem,**  recommends  with  sech  so  eloquent  jollity. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  his  step«-daugb* 
ter.  She  was  now  an  old  maid,  with  much  simplicity  of  manner.  She 
had  never  been  in  London.  Her  brother,  a  Captain  iu  the  navy,  had  left 
her  a  fortune  often  thousand  pounds ;  about  a  third  of  which  she  had  laid 
out  in  budding  a  stately  boose,  and  making  a  handsome  garden,  in  an  dc* 
yated  situation  in  Lichfield.  Johnson,  when  here  by  himself,  used  to  live 
at  her  house.  She  reverenced  him,  and  he  had  a  parental  tenderness 
for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter  from  his  brother  David,  announcing  our  coming  to  Lichfield.  Ha 
was  engaged  to  dinner,  but  asked  us  to  tea,  and  to  sleep  at  his  house* 
Johnson,  however,  would  not  quit  his  old  acquaintance  Wilkins,  of  the 
Three  Crowns.  The  family  likeness  of  theGarricks  was  very  striking; 
and  Johnson  thought  that  David's  vivacity  was  not  so  peculiar  to  himself 
as  was  supposed.  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  don't  know  but  if  Peter  had  culti- 
vated all  the  arts  of  gaiety,  as  much  as  David  has  done,  he  might  have  been 
as  brisk  and  lively*    J>epend  upon  it,  Sir,  vivacity  is  much  an  art>  and 
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depends  greatly  on  habit.  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
this,  notwithstanding  a  ludicrous  story  told  me  by  a  lady  abroad,  of  a 
heavy  German  baron,  who  had  lived  much  with  the  young  English  at 
Geneva,  and  was  ambitious  to  be  as  lively  as  they;  with  which  view,  he, 
with  assiduous  exertion,  was  jumping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  in  his 
lodgings;  and  when  the  people  of  the  house  ran  in  and  asked,  with  suH 
prize,  what  was  the  matter,  he  answered,  "SJS  apprens  fetrejtf. 

We  dined  at  our  inn,  and  had  with  us  a  Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  Johnson's" 
school- fellows,  whom  he  treated  with  much  kindness,  though  he  seemed 
to  be  a  low  man,  dull  and  untaught.  He  had  a  coarse  grey  coat,  black 
waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches,  and  a  yellow  uncurled  wig;  and  hi* 
countenance  had  the  ruddiness  which  betokens  one  who  is  in  no  haste 
to  "leave  his  can/'  He  drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried  to  be  a  cutler* 
•t  Birmingham,  but  had  not  succeeded  ;  and  now  he  lived  poorly  at  hottioj 
and  had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a  better  rrfanner  than  cornJ 
inon  ;  to  his  indistinct  account  of  which,  Dr.  Johnson  listened  with  pa* 
tient  attention,  that  he  might  assist  him  with  his  advice.  Here  was  an 
instance  of  genuine  humanity  aud  real  kindness  in  this  great  man,  who' 
Ins  been  most  Unjustly  represented  as  altogether  harsh  and  destitute  of 
tenderness.  A  thousand  such  instances  might  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Course  of  his  long  life;  though  that  his  temper  was  warm  aud  hasty,  and 
his  manner  oft«*n  rough,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  saw  here, for  the  first  time,  oat  ale;  and  oat  cakes,  not  hard  as  in 
Scotland,  but  soft  like  a  Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at  breakfast.  It 
was  pleasant  to  me  to  find,  that  "Oats*9  the  "food  of  horses,"  were 
so  much  used  as  the  food  of  the  people  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  town*  He 
expatiated  in  praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said,  were 
"the  most  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  the  genteel  est  fn  proportion 
to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  English."  I  doubted  as  to  the 
last  article  of  this  eulogy  :  for  they  had  several  provincial  sounds; 
as  there*  pronounced  like  fear*  instead  of  likeyiir  ;  once  pronounced 
woonse,  instead  of  umitcf,  or  toonce.  Johnson  himself  never  got  entirely 
free  of  those  provincial  accents.  Garrick  sometimes  used  to  take  him 
off,  squeezing  a  lemon  into  a  punch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesticulation?* 
looking  round  the  Company,  and  calling  out  "  Who's  for  poonsh  ?" 

Very  tittle  business  appeared  to  be  going  forward  in  Lichfield*  I 
found  however  two  strange  manufactures  for  so  inland  a  place,  sail-cloth 
and  streamers  for  ships ;  and  1  observed  them  making  some  saddle-* 
cloths,  and  dressing  sheepskins:  but  upon  the  whole,  the  busy  hand 
ofludustry  seemed  to  be  quite  blackened.  Surely,  Sir,  (said  I,)  you 
are  an  idle  set  of  people.  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  we  are  a  city  of  phi* 
losophcr*,  we  work  with  our  heads,  and  make  the  boobies  of  Birming- 
ham work  for  us  with  their  hands. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  players  performing  at  Lichfield, 
The  manager,  Mr.  Stanton,  sent  his  compliments,  and  begged  leave  to 
wait  on  Dr.  Johnson*     Johnson  received  him  very  courteously,  and  he 
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»:'  rt.ue  with   us.     He  was  a  plain  decent  well-behaved 

.  ...  .  xt .^^eU  hi*  gratitude  to  Dr.  JohusoD  for  having  onc€  got 

^u...!oio.i  iroui   Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashbourne  to  play  there  upon  mo* 

**&.:••.     Garrick'*  name  was  soon  introduced.      Johnson.      Gar* 

x  x  to:.*t-i-».itiou  i*  g«y  »nd  grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts,  but  all 

.  i  *a.nw»:..     Th^re  is  no  solid  meat  in  it:  there  is  a  want  of  sentiment 

■  i.    V>t  but  that  he  has  sentiment  sometimes,  and  sentiment,  too,  very 

->vi  li'ul  unit  very  pleasing :  but  it  lias  uot  its  full  proportion  in  bis  cod* 

tiCt^lioti. 

\\  iicu  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me,  Forty  years  ago,  Sir,  I  wu 
m  love  with  an  actress  here,  Mrs.  Emmet,  who  acted  Flora,  in  '  Hob  ia 
the  Well/  What  merit  this  lady  had  a*  an  actress,  or  what  was  her 
IsrurCft  or  her  manner,  1  have  not  been  informed  ;  but,  if  we  may  be* 
lieve  Mr.  Garrick,  his  old  master's  taste  in  theatrical  merit  was  by  no 
tueuna  lefined;  be  was  uot  an  elegmnt  for maru m  spectator.  Garrick 
u»ed  to  tell,  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who  played  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
at  Lichfield,  "There  i3  a  courtly  vivacity  abottt  the  fellow :"  when  in  fact 
according  to  Garrick's  account,  "he  was  the  most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever 
went  upon  boards.'' 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at  his  theatre  on  Monday.  Dr. 
Johnson  jocularly  proposed  to  me,  to  write  a  Prologue  for  the  occasion; 
44  A  Prologue,  by  James  Boswell,  Esq.  from  the  Hebrides."  I  was 
really  inclined  to  take  the  hint.  Methought,  "  Prologue,  spoken  before 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  at  Lichfield,  17/6 ;"  would  have  sou  tided  as  well 
as,  "  Prologue  spoken  before  the  Duke  of  York  at  Oxford,"  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time.  Much  might  have  beeu  said  of  what  Lichfield  had 
done  for  Shakspeare,  by  producing  Johuson  and  Garrick.  But  I  found 
he  was  averse  to  it. 

We  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr.  Richard  Green,  apothecary 
here,  who  told  me  he  was  proud  of  being  a  relatiou  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  ll 
wa%  truly,  a  wonderful  collection,  both  of  antiquities  and  natural  cu- 
riosities, and  ingenious  works  of  art.  He  had  all  the  articles  accurately 
arranged,  with  their  names  upon  labels,  priuted  at  his  own  little  press; 
and  on  the  staircase  leading  to  it  was  a  hoard,  with  the  names  of  contri- 
butors marked  in  gold  letters.  A  printed  catalogue  of  the  collection 
was  to  bj  had  at  a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expre*sed  his  admiration  of 
the  activity  and  diligence  and  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in  getting 
together,  in  his  situation,  so  great  a  variety  of  things;  and  Mr.  Green  told 
lae  that  Johnson  once  said  to  him,  44  Sir,  1  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  building  a  man  of  war,  as  of  collecting  such  h  museum."  Mr.  Green's 
obliging  alacrity  in'shewfag  it  was  very  pleasing.  His  engraved  por- 
trait, with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  has  a  motto  truly  characteristic*!  of 
his  disposition,  •«  Nemo  sibi  vie  at" 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had  lost  his  practice,  because  hia 
whimsically  cliaugiug  his  religion  had  made  people  distrustful  of  him,  I 
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maintained  that  this  was  unreasonable,  an  religion  is  unconnected  with 
medical  skill.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  not  unreasonable ;  for  when  people 
see  a  man  absurd  in  what  they  understand,  they  may  conclude  the  saifie 
af  him  in  what  they  do  not  understand.  If  a  physician  were  to  take  to 
eating  of  horse-flesh,  nobody  would  employ  him  ;  though  one  may  eat 
horse-flesh,  and  be  a  very  skilful  physician. ,  If  a  man  were  educated  in 
an  absurd  religion,  bis  continuing  to  profess  it  would  not  hurt  him, 
though  his  changing  to  it  would. 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  where  was  Mrs.  As- 
ton* one  of  the  maiden  sisters  of  Mrs.  Walmsley,  wife  of  Johnson's  first 
friend,  and  sister  also  of  the  lady  of  whom  Johnson  used  to  speak  with 
the  wannest  admiration,  by  the  name  of  Molly  Aston,  who  was  after- 
wards married  to  Captain  Brodie  of  the  navy. 

On  Sunday,  March  24,  we  breakfasted  with  Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow  lady, 
who  lived  in  an  agreeable  sequestered  place  close  by  the  town,  called  ^§ 
Friary,  it  having  been  formerly  a  religious  bouse.  She  and  her  niece, 
Miss  Adey,  were  great  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  he  beha? ed  to 
them  with  a  kindness  and  ***!?  pleasantry,  such  as  we  see  between  old 
•ad  intimate  acquaintance.  He  accompanied  Mrs.  Cobb  to  St.  Mary's 
church,  and  I  went  to  the  cathedral,  where  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  the  music,  finding  it  to  be  peculiarly  solemn,  and  accordant  with 
{be  words  of  the  service. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  who  was  in  a  very  lively  humour, 
tod  verified  Johnson's  saying,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  gaiety  as  much 
at  his  brother  David,  he  might  have  equally  excelled  in  it.  He  was 
to-day  quite  a  Loudon  narrator,  telling  us  a  variety  of  anecdotes  with 
that  earnestness  and  attempt  at  mimickry  which  we  usually  find  iu 
the  wits  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Johnson  went  with  me  to  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing  to  contemplate  this 
HUsstrious  writer,  now  full  of  fame,  worshipping  in  "  the  solemn  tem- 
ple'* of  bis  native  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  and  then  found 
Dr.  Johnson's  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward's,  Canon  Residentiary,  who 
inhabited  the  Bishop's  palace,  in  which  Mr.  Walmsley  lived,  and  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours  in  Johnson's  early  life.  Mr* 
Seward  had,  with  ecclesiastical  hospitality  and  politeness,  asked  me  iu 
the  morning,  merely  as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, when  1  was  introduced  to  him,  he  asked  Dr.  Johoson  and  me  to 
spend  the  evening  and  sup  with  him.  He  was  a  genteel  well-bred  dig- 
nified clergyman,  had  travelled  with  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  uncle  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  died  when  abroad,  and  he  had  lived  much 
in  the  great  world.  He  was  an  ingeuious  and  literary  man,  had  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  written  verses  in 
Dodsley's  collection.  His  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  John- 
son's first  schoolmaster.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  celebrated  daughter,  Miss  Anna  Seward,  to  whom  I  have 
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since  been  indebted  for  many  civilities,  as  well  as  some  obliging  com* 
jrounications  concerning  Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  observations  which  he  had  made  upon 
the  strata  of  earth  in  volcanos,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  they  vets 
so  very  different  in  depth  at  different  periods,  that  no  calculation  what? 
ever  could  be  made  as  to  the  time  required  for  their  formation.  This 
fully  refuted  an  anti-mosaical  remark  introduced  into  Captain  Brydonote 
entertajning  tour,  I  hope  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of  vauity  which  is  too 
common  iu  those  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said  before,  independent  of  this 
observation,  "Shall  all  the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  history  of  the 
world  jr— shall  the  authority  of  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient 
writing,  be  overturned  by  an  uncertain  remark  such  as  this  ?" 

On  Monday,  March  25,  we  breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Lucy  Porters.  John- 
ibil  had  sent  an  express  to  Dr.  Taylor's,  acquaiuting  him  of  our  being 
at  Lichfield,  and  Taylor  had  returned  an  answer  that  his  postchaiss) 
should  come  for  us  this  day.  While  we  sat  at  breakfast,  Dr.  JohnaoQ 
received  a  letter  by  the  post,  which  seemed  to  agitate  him  very  much; 
When  he  had  read  it,  be  exclaimed,  "  One  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
that  has  happened  in  my  time."  The  phrase  my  time,  like  the  word  mg&, 
is  usually  understood  to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  public  or  general  nature.  I 
imagined  something  like  an  assassination  of  the  King— like  a  goopowder 
plot  carried  into  execution-^-or  like  another  fire  of  London,  When 
'asked,  What  is  it,  Sir?  he  answered,  Mr.  Thrale  has  lost  his  only  son  1 
This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  affliction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
which  their  friends  would  consider  accordingly;  but  from  the  manner* 
in  which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  by  Johnson,  it  ap- 
peared for  the  moment  to  be  comparatively  small.  I,  however,  soon 
felt  a  sincere  concern,  and  was  curious  to  observe,  how  Dr.  Johnson 
would  be  effected.  He  said  "  This  is  a  total  extinction  to  their  family, 
as  much  as  if  they  were  sold  into  captivity ."  Upon  my  mentioning  that 
Mr.  Thrale  had  daughters,  who  might  inherit  his  wealth;— Daughters, 
(said  Johnson,  warmly,)  he'll  no  more  value  his  daughter**  than— 1  was 
going  to  speak— Sir,  (said  he,)  dop'tyou  know  how  you  yourself  think  ? 
Sir,  he  wishes  to  propagate  his  name.  In  short,  I  saw  male  succession 
Strong  in  his  mind,  even  where  there  was  no  name,  no  family  of  any  long 
standing.  I  said,  it  was  Idcky  he  was  not  present  when  this  misfortune 
happened.  Johnson.'  It  is  lucky  for  me.  People  iu  distress  never  think- 
that  you  feel  enough.  Boswell.  And,  Sir,  they  will  have  the  hope  of 
seeing  you,  which  will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean  time:  and  when  yon  get 
to  them,  the  pain  will  Up  so  far  abated,  that  they  will  be  capable  of 
being  consoled  by  you,  which,  in  the  first  violence  of  it,  1  believe,,  would 
not  be  the  case.  Johnson.  No,  Sir  :  violent  pain  of  mind,  like  violent 
pain  of  body,  must  be  severely  felt.  BosweH.  I  own,  Sir,  1  have  not 
so  much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others,  as  some  people  have,  or  pre*, 
tend  to  have  i  but  I  know  this,  that  1  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve 
them.    Johnson.    Sir,  it  is  affectation  to  preteud  to  feel  the  distrcta 
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as  much  as  they  do  themselves.    It  it  equally  so,  at  if  oue 

■d  to  feel  as  much  pain  while  a  friend's  leg  it  cutting  off,  as 

r:  you  have  expressed  the  rational  and  just  nature  of 

'  1  have  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  have  pre- 

'].     The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Th rale's  clerk, 

iot  say  how  much  they  wish  to  see  you  in  Lon- 

i.ull  hasten  back  from  Taylor's, 

-  i  and  some  other  ladies  of  the  place  talked  a  great 

.i-ii  he  was  out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  veneratiou,  bat 

K  pleased  ine  to  find  that  he  was  so  much  beloved  in  hit  na- 

*v. 

Mr*.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  preceding  night,  and  her  sister,  Mrs, 
Gastrel,  a  widow  lady,  had  each  a  house  and  garden,  and  pleasure* 
ground,  prettily  situated  upon  Stowhill,  a  gentle  eminence,  adjoiningjbo, 
Lichfield.  Johnson  walked  away  to  dinner  there,  leaving  me  by  myself 
without  any  apology ;  I  wondered  at  thit  want  of  that  facility  of  man- 
ners, from  which  a  man  hat  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to  a  house 
where  lie  is  intimate;  I  felt  it  very  unpleasant  to  be  thus  left  in  solitude 
in  a  country  town,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  began  to  think 
myself  unkindly  deserted  :  but  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  convinced  that 
my  friend,  instead  of  being  deficient  in  delicacy,  had  conducted  the  mat- 
ter with  perfect  propriety,  for  I  received  the  following  note  in  his  hand- 
writing :  "  Mrs.  Gastrel,  at  the  lower  house  on  Stowhill,  desires  Mr. 
Boswell's  company  to  dinner  at  two."  I  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and 
had  here  another  proof  how  amiable  his  character  was  io  the  opiuion  of 
those  who  knew  him  best.  I  was  not  informed,  till  afterwards,  that  Mrs. 
Gastrel's  husband  was  the  clergyman,  who,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford* 
upon- Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  Shakspear's  garden,  with  Gothic 
barbarity  cut  down  his  mulberry-tr.ee,  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  djd 
it  to  rex  his  neighbours.  His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  on  the  same 
authority,  participated  in  the  guilt  of  what  the  enthusiasts  of  our  im- 
mortal bard  deem  almost  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs,  Thrale,  on  the  death 
of  her  ton.  1  said  it  would  be  very  distressing  to  Thrale,  but  the  would 
toon  forget  it,  at  she  had  so  many  things  to  think  of,  Johnson.  No, 
Sir,  Thrale  will  forget  it  first.  She  has  many  jthjogs  that  she  may  think 
of.  He  has  many  things  that  he  must  think  of.  Thit  was  a  very  just 
remark  upon  the  different  effects  of  those  light  pursuits  which  occupy 'a 
vacant  and  easy  mind,  and  those  serious  engagements  which  arrest  at- 
tention, and  keep  us  from  brooding  over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  "  it  was  said  of  Augustus,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Rome  that  he  had  never  been  born,  or  had  never 
died.  So  it  would  have  been  better  for  this  nation  if  Lord  Bute  had 
never  been  minister,  or  had  never  resigned.*' 
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since  been  indebted  for  many  civi-  v  Vich  ^  coated  into  a 

munications  concerning  Johnson.  Wllh  ««  The  Stratford  Ju- 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  r  .  ^  m  a  confpicllolli  ^^  0f 

the  strata  of  earth  in  volcano*.   '*  f,,„n  all   his  acquaintance, 

so  very  different  in  depth  at  .«'  :,  mi.nljoncd  to  him  that  I 

ever  could  be  made  as  to  th*  „,.   m  ,.  aml  Mnu  Thraie  werc 

fully  refuted  an  anti-musa-'  .  ,*,,.  ^ ,  Sir  .  lwenty  yeari  hencc 

entertaining  tour,  I  hope  »■  jiill.,1  |J4||l|  jrom  the  ^th  of  the|r 

common  in  those  who  h.  ■  .         ljl;il  tjUi  jlslance  of  place,  as  well 

all  subjects.     Dr.  John  .:  ,Mimau  feelings.     1  would  not  have 

observation,  "Shall  ;"  .c  .^tressed,   because  it  would  shock 

world  ; — shall  the  a..  x  dimmer.     Pain  for  the  loss  of  a  friend, 

writing,  be  overt  11 :   •  „  ocra8j0ned  by  the  want  which  we  feel. 

On  Monday,  ISi  *  it  h  something  else;  or  sometimes  the  va- 

fOA  had  sent  :m  ♦  * 

■t  Lichfield,  .-I  iVarson,  another  cl erg}' ma  11  here,  supped  with 

should  come  1  ,eft  Wf  weMt  |ip  Ute  ^  we  uied  to  do  10 

received  a  ■■  ■ 

*oiue  fragments  of  my  frieudYs  conversation  dur- 

that  has  1 

I*  uMi ji  •         ^     ^  uuoh  more  necessary  to  a  man  than  to  a  woman  ;  for 
ima:int  %v  to  HUpp]y  himself  with  domestic  comforts.     Vou 

I1'01  v  wit  nig  to  some  ladies  the  other  day,  that  I  had  often 

I '  *  .  ^tuiif;  women  should  marry,  as  they  have  so  much  more 

«*» much  more  attention  paid  to  them  while  unmarried,  than 

.J.     I  i  1  hired  did  not  mention  the  strong  reason  for  their 

,;v  mwhnnival  reason.    Bos  well.  Why  that  is  a  strong  one. 

..a  iiiiH|>iiintioii  make  it  much  more  important  than  it  is  in 

|«  ii  nut!  lo  a  certain  degree,  a  delusion  in  us  as  well  as  in 

.IiiIiiim'iii.     Why  yes,  Sir;  but  it  is  a  delusion  that  is  always 

■  m.j  Hymn.     Hot  well.  I  don't  know  but  there  is,  upon  the  whole, 

ttit'tiv  ihan  hupp  in  ess  produced  by  that  passion.     Johnson.     1 

,  ,u.iili  •<!,  Sir. 

■  V  i*  •  aprnk  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence*     It  is  always  indelicate, 
t    I  iii>m  h*  fiHWrmive." 

ijtH-*i  lulling  i«  not  the  mode  of  conversation  among  gentlemen.  It  it 

||t inn  4  an  priority,  and  it  is  particularly  wrong  to  question  a  man 

,,u  ».iiiiii|i  fiiiiiti-lf.     There  may  be  parts  of  his  former   life  which  be 
,,, ,.  n..i  v.jf  h  10  he  made  known  to  other  persons,  or  even  brought  to 

I, i  m  •  "lli'i-iimi." 

\  in.io  »liniil(l  be  careful  never  to  tell  tales  of  himself  to  his  own  die- 

i.„.i*;/'.     J'roplf  may  he  amused  and  laugh  at  the  time,  but  they  will 

1.     M  .#.«uilit it  i|  and  brought  out  against  him,  upon  some  subsequent 


■#  •    !»•  It 


'ht*\i  umy  !>«•  donr  if  a  man  puts  his  whole  mind  to  a  particular 
My  lining  in,  Norton  has  made  himself  the  great  lawyer  that  he 
ibr." 
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\entiooed  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  sectary,  who  was  a  very  reli* 
n,  who  not  only  attended  regularly  on  public  worship  with 
ommunion,  bat  made  a  particular  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
>  commentary  on  tome  parts  of  them,  yet  was  known  to 
•i  indulging  himself  with  women;  maintaining  thai 
v  faith  alone,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  had 
■ .  xt  tl  rule  for  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 
..■;•«  is  no  trusting  to  that  crazy  piety. 
.at  it  was  strange  how  well  Scotchmen- were  known  to  on* 
.  .'.'ir  own  country,  though  born  in  rery  distant  counties ;  for 
:  iind  that  the  gentlemen  of  neighbouring  counties  in  England 
.  ituilly  known  to  each  other.      Johnson,  with  his  usual  aouteness, 
..  o:,ce  saw  and  explained  the  reason  of  this;  "Why,  Sir,  you  have 
i^iinburgh,  where  the  gentlemen  from  all   your  counties  meet,  and 
which  is  not  so  large  hut  they  are  all  known.     There  is  no  such  common 
J;lace  of  collection  in  England,  except  London,  where  from  its  great  size 
and  diffusion,  many  of  those  who  reside  in  contiguous  counties  of  Eng- 
land, may  long  remain  unknown  to  each  other." 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came  for  us  an  equipage  properly 
suited  to  a  wealthy  well-beneficed  clergymau :  Dr.  Taylor's  large, 
roomy  post-chaise,  drawn  by  four  stout  plump  horses,  and  driven  by  two 
steady  jolly  postillions,  which  conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne;  where  I  found 
my  friend's  school-fellow  living  upon  an  establishment  perfectly  corres- 
ponding with  his  substantial  creditable  equipage :  his  house,  garden, 
pleasure-grounds,  table,  in  short  every  thing  good,  and  no  scan  tines* 
appearing.  Every  man  should  form  such  a  plan  of  living  as  be  can 
execute  completely.  Let  him  not  draw  an  outline  wider  than  he  can 
fill  up.  I  have  seen  many  skeletons  of  shew  and  magnificence  which 
excite  at  once  ridicule  and  pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  good  estate  of  hit 
awn,  and  good  preferment  in  the  church,  being  a  prebendary  of  West* 
minster,  and  rector  of  Bosworth.  He  was  a  diligent  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  presided  over  the  town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  I 
was  told  he  was  very  liberal ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  it  was  mentioned  to 
me,  he  had  the  preceding  winter, distributed  two  hundred  pounds  among 
fuch  of  them  as  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance.  He  had  consequently 
a  considerable  political  interest  in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  support  the  Devonshire  family  ;  for  though  the  school-fellow 
and  friend  of  Johnson,  he  was  a  Whig.  I  could  not  perceive  in  his 
character  much  congeniality  of  any  sort  with  that  of  Johnson,  who, 
however,  said  to  me,  "Sir,  he  has  a  very  strong  understanding."  His 
size,  and  figure,  and  countenance,  and  manner,  were  that  of  a  hearty 
English  *Squire,  with  the  parson  super-indnced  :  and  I  took  particular 
notice  of  bis  upper-servant,  Mr.  Peters,  a  decent  grave  man,  in  purple 
dothes,  and  a  large  white  wig,  like  the  butler  or  major  domu  of  a  bishop. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with  great  cordiality  ;  and  Johnson 
soon  gave  him  the  same  sad  account  of  the\r  school-fellow  Congreve, 
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that  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Hector ;  adding  a  rerfiark  of  tilth  moment  to 
the  rational  conduct  of  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  deserves  to.be 
imprinted  upon  every  mind  :  "  There  is  nothing  against  which  an  old 
man  should  be  so  much  upon  his  gjoard,  as  putting  himself  to  nurse." 
Innumerable  have  been  the  melancholy  instances  of  men,  once  distin- 
guished for  firmness,  resolution,  and  spirit,  who* in  their  latter  days  have 
been  governed  like  children,  by  interested  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  who  was  known  to  him  aud  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  said,  1  fight  many  battles  for  him,  as  many  people  in  the 
country  dislike  him.  Johnson.  But  you  should  consider,  Sir,  that  by 
fevery  one  of  your  victories  he  is  a  loser;  for,  every  man  of  whom  you 
get  the  betterr  will  be  very  angry,  and  resolve  not  to  employ  him  ; 
whereas  if  people  get  the  better  of  you  in  argument  about  him,  they'll 
think,  We'll  send  for  Dr.  *****  nevertheless.  This  was  an  observation 
deep  and  sure  in  humun  nature. 

•  Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  in  which  aa  eminent  judge  was  arraigned 
before  the  bar  of  the  public,  as  having  pronounced  au  unjust  decision  in 
a  great  cause.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  this  publication  would  not 
give  any  uneasiness  to  the  judge.  For  (said  he,)  either  he  acted  honestly, 
or  he  meant  to  do  injustice.  If  he  acted  honestly,  his  own  consciotu* 
nets  will  protect  him;  if  he  meant  to  do  injustice,  he  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  man  who  attacks  him,  so  much  vexed* 

.  Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  reason 
for  his  returning  speedily  to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  set 
out  after  dinner.  A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours  were  his  guests 
that  day. 

,  Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  one  who  had  attained  to  the 
State  of  the  philosophical  wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no  want  of  any  thing. 
Then  Sir,  (said  I,)  the  savage  is  a  wise  man.  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  do  not 
mean  simply  being  without,— »b at  not  having  a  want.  1  maintained, 
against  this  proposition,  that  it  was  better  to  have  fine  clothes,  for  instance, 
than  not  to  feel  the  want  of  them.  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  fine  elothes  are 
good  only  as  they  supply  the  want  of  other  means  of  procuring  respect. 
Was  Charles  the  Twelfth,  think  you,  less  respected  for  his  coarse  blue 
coat  and  black  stock  ?  And  you  find  the  King  of  Prussia  dresses  plain, 
because  the  dignity  of  his  character  is  sufficient.  1  here  brought  myself 
into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedlessly  said,  Would  not  yow,  Sir,  be  the  better 
for  velvet  embroidery  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  you  put  an  end  to  all  argument 
when  you  introduce  your  opponent  himself.  Have  you  no  better  man- 
ners? There  is  your  want.  I  apologised  by  saying,  1  had  mentioned 
him  as  an  instance  of  one  who  wanted  as  little  as  any  man  in  the  world, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  might  receive  some  additional  lustre  from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening,  we  stopped  to  change  horses 
at  Derby,  and  availed  ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  my  countryman,  Dr.  Butter,  then  physician  there.    He  was  in  great 
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indignation  because  Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  militia  had 
been  lost.  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  violent  against  it.  I  am  glad,  (said  he,) 
that  Parliament  has  hud  the  spirit  to  throw  it  out.  You  wauted  to  take* 
the  advantage  of  the  timidity  of  onr  scoundrels  ;  (meaning,  1  suppose 
the  ministry.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  he  used  the  epithet  scoundrel, 
▼ery  commonly,  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood* 
but  as  a  strong  term  of  disapprobation ;  as  when  he  abruptly  answered 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did,  "  Ready  to  become  a  scoun- 
drel, Madam  ;  with  a  little  more  spoiling  you  will,  I  think,  make  me  a 
complete  rascal :"— he  meant,  easy  to  become  a  capricious  and  self* 
indulgent  valetudinarian ;  a  character  for  which  I  have  heard  him  express1 
great  disgust. 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt,  "  U  Palmerino  <?  InqhiltettaJ* 
a  romance  praised  by  Cervantes,;  but  did  not  like  it  much.  He  said* 
he  read  it  for  the  language,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  Italian  ejfpejftj* 
tion.— .We  lay  this  night  at  Loughborough. 

On  Thursday,  March  28,  we  pursued  our  journey*  I  mentioned  ihajt 
old  Mr.  Sheridan  complaiued  of  the  ingratitude  of  Ityfe  Wedderburne 
and  General  Fraser,  who  had  been  much  obliged  to  him  when  they1 
were  young  Scotchmen  entering  upon  life  in  England.  Johnson*  Why* 
Sir,  a  man  it  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  have 
riseo  far  above  him.  A  man  when  he  gets  into  a  higher  sphere*  inter 
other  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  all  his  former  connections.  Then* 
Sir,  those  who  knew  him  formerly  upon  a  level  with  themselves,  may 
think  that  they  ought  still  to  be  treated  as  on  a  level*  which  cannot  be  } 
and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situation  may  bring  out  things  which 
it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  have  mentioned  before  higher  company* 
though,  perhaps*  every  body  knows  of  them.  He  placed  this  subject  ia 
a  new  light  to  me*  and  showed,  that  a  man  who  has  jisen  in  the  world* 
must  not  be  condemned  too  harshly,  for  being  distant  to  former  acquaint* 
ance,  even  though  he  may  have  beep  much  obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  wished,  that  a  proper  degree  of  attention  should  be  shewn 
by  great  men  to  their  early  friends.  But  if  either  from  obtuse  insensi- 
bility to  difference  of  situation,  or  presumptuous  forwardness,  which  will 
not  submit  even  to  an  exterior  observance  of  it,  the  diguity  of  high  place 
cannot  be  preserved,  when  they  are  admitted  into  the  company  of  those 
raised  above  the  state  in  which  they  once  were,  encroach  me  ut  must  he 
repelled*  and  the  kinder  feelings  sacrificed.  To  one  of  the  very  fortunate 
persons  whom  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  Mr.  Wedderburne,  now  Lord 
Loughborough,  1  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that  I  have  been  assured 
by  another  early  acquaintance  of  his,  old  Mr.  Mack  I  in,  who  assisted  in 
improving  his  pronunciation,  that  he  found  him  very  grateful.  Mack  Tin, 
1  suppose,  had  not  pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  s6  much  eagerness* 
as  the  gentleman  who  complained  of  him.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  as  to 
the  jealousy  entertained  of  our  friends  who  rise  far  above  us,  is  certainly 
very  just.  By  this  was  withered  the  early  friendship  between  Charles 
No.  7.  3Q 
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Towutlieiid  and  Akenside;  and  many  similar  instances  might  be 
adduced. 

He  said  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man,  who  marries  for  love.  We 
then  talked  of  marrying  women  of  fortune;  and  I  mentioned  a  common 
remark,  that  a  man  may  he,  upon  the  whole,  richer  by  marrying  a  wo- 
man with  a  very  small  portion,  because  a  woman  of  fortune  will  be  pro- 
portionally expensive  ;  whereas  a  woman  who  brings  uone  will  be  very 
moderate  in  expenses.  Johnson.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  not  true. 
A  woman  of  fortune  being  used  to  the  handling  of  money,  spends  it 
judiciously :  but  a  woman  who  gets  the  command  of  money  for  the  first 
time  upon  her  marriage,  has  such  a  gust  in  spending  it,  that  she  throw* 
it  away  with  great  profusion. 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age,  insisting  that  they  were  more 
faithful  to  their  husbands,  and  more  virtuous  in  every  respect,  than  in 
former  times,  because  their  understandings  were  better  cultivated.  It 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good  disposition,  that  he 
was  never  querulous,  never  prone  to  inveigh  against  the  present  times, 
as  is  so  common  when  superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  willing  to  speak  favourably  of  his  own  age ;  and,  indeed, 
maintained  its  superiority  in  every  respect,  except  iu  its  reverence  for 
government;  the  relaxation  of  which  he  imputed,  as  its  grand  cause,  to 
the  shock  which  our  monarchy  received  at  the  Revolution,  though  neces- 
sary;  and  secondly  to  the  timid  concessions  made  to  faction  by  successive 
administrations  in  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty.  I  am  happy  to  think, 
that  he  lived  to  see  the  Crown  at  last  recover  its  just  influence. 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  news-paper  that  Dr.  James  was  dead.  I 
thought  that  the  death  of  an  old  school-fellow,  and  one  with  whom  he 
had  lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  would  have  affected  my  fellow-traveller 
much:  but  he  only  said,  "Ah!  poorJamy."  Afterwards,  however, 
when  we  were  in  the  chaise,  he  said,  with  more  tenderness,  "  Since  I  set 
oat  on  this  jaunt,  I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young  one ;— Dr.  James, 
and  poor  Harry,"  (meaning  Mr.  Thralera  son.) 

Having  lain  at  St.  A  loan's,  on  Thursday,  March  28,  we  breakfasted 
the  next  morning  at  Barnet.  I  expressed  to  him  a  weakness  of  mind 
which  I  coold  not  help;  an  uneasy  apprehension  that  my  wife  aud chil- 
dren, who  were  at  a  great  distance  from  me,  might,  perhaps,  be  ill. 
"Sir,  (said  he,)  consider  how  foolish  you  would  think  it  in  them  to  be 
apprehensive  that  you  are  ill.'*  This  sudden  turn  relieved  me  for  the 
moment ;  but  1  afterwards  perceived  it  to  be  an  ingenious  fallacy.  1 
might,  to  be  sure,  be  satisfied  that  they  had  no  reuton  to  be  appre- 
heusive  about  ine,  because  I  knew  that  1  myself  was  well  :  but  we 
might  have  a  mutual  anxiety,  without  the  charge  of  folly  ;  because  each 
was,  in  some  degree,  uncertain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to  Loudon,  that  metropolis 
which  we  both  loved  so  much,  for  the  high  and  varied  intellectual  plea- 
sure which  it  furnishes.      1  experienced  immediate  happiness  while 
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whirled  along  with  such  a  com  pa  Dion,  and  said  to  him,  Sir,  you  ob- 
served one  day  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  that  a  man  is  never  happy  for 
the  present,  hot  when  he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add, — or  when  driving 
rapidly  in  a  post-chaise?  Johnson*  No,  Sir,  you  are  driving  rapidly 
from  something  or  to  something. 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  "  Some  men,  and  Wry  thinking  men 
too,  have  not  those  vexing  thoughts.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the  same 
all  the  year  round.  Beauclerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  pain,  is  the  same. 
But  I  believe  most  men  have  them  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
capable  of  having  them.  If  I  were  in  the  country,  and  were  distressed 
by  that  malady,  1  would  force  myself  to  take  a  book  ;  and  every  time  I 
did  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.  Melancholy,  indeed,  should  be  diverted 
by  every  means  but  drinking." 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  Dillys,  booksellers  in  the  Poultry ;  from 
whence  he  hurried  away,  in  a  hackney  coach,  to  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  Bo- 
rough. I  called  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  having  promised  to  acquaint 
Mrs.  Williams  of  his  safe  return;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him 
sitting  with  her  at  tea,  and,  as  1  thought,  not  in  a  very  good  humour  ; 
for,  it  seems,  when  he  had  got  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  he  found  the  coach  was 
at  the  door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  and  Signor  Baretti, 
their  Italian  master,  to  Bath.  This  was  not  shewing  the  attention  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  the  "Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend;** 
the  Imlac  who  had  hastened  from  the  country  to  console  a  distressed 
mother,  who  he  understood  was  very  anxious  for  his  return.  They  had, 
Lfeund,  without  ceremony,  proceeded  on  their  intended  journey.  I  waa 
glad  to  understand  from  him  that  it  was  still  resolved  that  his  tour  to 
Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  should  take  place,  of  which  he  had  en- 
tertained some  doubt,  on  account  of  the  loss  which  they  had  suffered  ; 
and  bit  doubts  afterwards  appeared  to  be  well-founded.  He  observed, 
indeed,  very  justly,  that  "their  loss  was  an  additional  reason  for  their 
going  abroad  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  fixed  that  he  should  have  been  one 
of  the  party,  he  would  force  them  out ;  but  he  would  not  advise  them 
noleta  his  advice  was  asiced,  lest  they  might  suspect  that  he  recommended 
what  be  wished  on  his  own  account."  I  was  not  pleased  that  his  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  though  it  no  doubt  contributed  much 
to  hit  comfort  and  enjoyment,  was  not  without  some  degree  of  restraint: 
Not,  as  has  been  grossly  suggested,  that  it  was  required  of  him  as  a  task 
to  talk  for  the  entertainment  of  them  aud  their  company  ;  but  that  he 
was  not  quite  at  his  ease  ;  which,  however,  might  partly  be  owing  to  his 
own  honest  pride — that  dignity  of  mind  which  is  always  jealous  of  ap- 
pearing too  compliant. 

On  Sunday,  March  31, 1  called  on  him,  and  shewed  him  as  a  curiosity 
which  I  had  discovered,  his  "Translation  of  Lobo's  Account  of  Abys- 
sinia," which  Sir  John  Pringlehad  lent  me,  it  being  then  little  known 
aa  one  of  his  works.  He  said,  Take  no  notice  of  it,  or  don't  talk  of  it. 
He  teemed  to  think  it  beneath  him,  though  done  at  six  and  twenty.    I 
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said  to  him,  Your  style,  Sir,  is  much  improved  trace  yba  translated  this, 
pis  answered  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  smile,  Sir,  1  hope  it  in, 

On  Wednesday,  April  9,  in  the  mo  ruing,  I  found  him  very  busy  pot* 
ting  his  books  in  order,  aud  as  they  were  generally  very  old  ones,  clouds  of 
dust  were  flying  around  him.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large  gloves  such  aa 
{ledgers  use.  fM  present  appearance  put  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle, 
Dr.  BoswelPs  description  of  him,  "  A  robust  genius,  born  %o  grapple 
with  whole  libraries." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversation  which  had  passed  between  me 
and  Captain  JL!ook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner  at  Sir  John  Pringie's  ;  and 
Jie  was  much  pleased  with  the  conscientious  accuracy  of  that  celebrated 
circumnavigator,  who  set  me  right  as  to  many  of  the  exaggerated  ao? 
/counts  given  by  Dr.  EJawkesworth  of  his  Voyages.  1  toid  him  that 
while  J  was  with  the  Captain,  1  catched  the  enthusiasm  of  cariosity  aud 
adventure,  and  fait  a  strong  inclination  to  go  with  htm  on  his  next  voyage. 
Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  a  man  does  fee)  so,  till  he  considers  how  eery  little 
he  can  learn  from  such  voyages.  Boswell.  Put  one  is  carried  away 
with  the  general  grand  and  indistinct  ootipn  of  A  Voyage  round 
j?«e  World.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  but  a  man  is  to  guard  himself 
against  taking  a  thiog  in  general.  I  said  J.  was  certain  that  a  great  part 
/of  what  we  are  told  by  the  travellers  to  the  South  Sea  must  be  conjee* 
ture,  because  tbey  had  not  enough  of  the  language  of  those  countries  to 
jrfoderstand  so  much  as  they  have  related.  Objects  falling  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  semes  might  be  clearly  known  ;  bat  every  thing  intel- 
lectual, every  thing  abstract — politics,  morals,  and  religion,  must  be 
^arkly  guessed.  Dr.  Johuson  was  of  the  same  opinion,,  He  upon  ano- 
ther occasion,  when  a  friend  mentioned  to  him  several  extraordinary 
Acta,  as  communicated  to  him  by  the  circumnavigators,  slyly  observed, 
?*Sir,  I  never  before  knew  how  much  I  was  respected  by  these  gentlemen  $ 
*hey  told  ate  none  of  these  things/' 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a  native  of  ope  of  the  Sooth 
Sea  Islands,  after  he  had  been  some  time  in  this  country.  He  waa 
•truck  with  the  elegance  of  his  behaviour,  aud  accounted  for  it  thus  t 
#Sir,  he  had  passed  his  time,  while  in  England,  only  in  the  best  com* 
pany ;  so  that  all  he  had  acquired  of  our  manners  was  genteel.  Aa 
•  proof  of  this,  Sir,  Lord  Mulgrave  and  he  dined  one  day  at  Streatham  ; 
they  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  fight  frontiog  me,  so  that  1  could  not 
tee  distinctly ;  and  there  was  so  little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  I  waa 
afraid  to  speak  to  either,  lest  I  should  mistake  one  for  the  other/' 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  after  the  rising  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  a  branch  of  the  litigation  concerning  the  Dotiglaa 
estate,  io  which  I  was  one  of  the  counsel,  was  to  come  on.  I  brought 
with  me  Mr.  Murray,  Solicitor-General  of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the  title  ef  Lord  Henderland.  I 
jMtotiooed  Mr.  Sdlicitor's  relation,  Lord  Charles  Hay,  with  whom  I  knew 
Dr.  Johnson  bad  been  acquaint*!.    Johnson*    I  wrote  something  far 
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lard  Charles;  and  I  thought  he  bad  nothing  tb  fear  from  a  court-mar* 
tial.  I  suffered  a  great  loss  when  the  died  ;  he  was  a  mighty  pleasing 
man  io  conversation,  and  a  reading  man.  The  character  of  a  soldier  is 
high.  They  who  stand  forth  the  foremost  in  danger,  for  the  community, 
hate  the  respect  of  mankind.  An  officer  is  ranch  more  respected  than 
any  cither  man  who  has  as  little  money.  In  a  coasaserctal  country* 
money  will  always  purchase  respect.  But  you  find,  an  officer,  who  has* 
properly  speaking,  no  money,  U  every  where  well  received  and  treated 
with  attention.  The  character  of  a  soldier  always  stands  bim  ia  stead* 
Boawdl.  Yet,  Sir,  1  think  that  common  soldiers  are  worse  thought  of 
than  other  men  io  the  same  rank  of  life;  such  as  labourers.  Jcihoson» 
Why,  Sir,  a  common  soldier  is  usually  a  very  gross  man,  and  any  qua* 
Jity  which  procures  respect  may  be  overwhelmed  by  grossness.  A  man 
of  learning  may  be  so  vicious  or  so  ridiculous  that  you  cannot  respect 
him.  A  common  soldier  too,  generally  eats  more  than  he  can  pay  for* 
Put  when  a  common  soldier  is  civil  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat  pro- 
cures him  a  degree  of  respect.  The  peculiar  respect  paid  to  thetvili* 
tery  character  in  France  was  mentioned.  Boswell.  I  should  think  that 
where  military  men  are  so  numerous,  they  would  be  less  vatued,  as  not 
being  rare.  Johnson,  Nay,  Sir,  wherever  a  particular  character  or  pro* 
fcasios)  is  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people,  those  who  are  of  it  will  be 
valued  above  other  men.  We  value  an  Bnglishman  high  in  this  country, 
end  yet  Englishmen  are  not  rare  in  it* 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philosophers  for  the  candour  and 
good  humour  with  which  those  of  different  sects  disputed  with  each  other, 
Johnson.  Sir,  they  disputed  with  good  humour,  because  they  were  Aet 
in  earnest  as  to  religion.  Had  the  ancients  been  serious  in  their  belief, 
we  should  not  have  had  their  gods  exhibited  in  the  manner  we  find  them 
represented  in  the  Poets.  The  people  would  not  have  suffered  it.  They 
with  good  humour  upon  their  fanciful  theories,  because  tbey 
ip  the  truth  of  them  :  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  lose, 
he  may  be  iu  good  humonr  with  his  opponent.  Accordingly  you  see  fo 
Lociao,  the  Epicurean,  who  arguvs  only  negatively,  keeps  his  temper : 
the  Stoic,  who  has  something  positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry.  Befo£ 
angry  with  one  who  controverts  an  opinion  which  yon  value,  is  a  neceto* 
sary  coifsequence  of  the  uneasiness  which  jrou  feel.  Every  man  who 
attacks  my  belief,  diminishes  hi  some  degree  my  confidence  in  it,  and 
therefore  makes  inenneasy;  and  I  am  angry  with  him  who  makes  me 
uneasy.  Those  only  who  believed  in  revelation  have  been  angry  at 
having  their  faith  called  in  question ;  because  they  only  had  something 
open  which  they  could  rest  as  matter  of  fact.  Murray.  It  deems  to 
me  that  we  are  not  angry  at  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion  which  we 
believe  attd  value;  we  rather  pity  bim.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  to  be 
sure  wheoyou  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  which  you  thibk  is  of  in- 
finite advantage,  you  wish  well  to  "Him ;  bat  your  primary  cotisidera- 
tioo  is  your  own  quiet.    If  a  madman  wetelo  cottle  Into  this  room  with 
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a  stick  in  bis  hand,  no  doubt  we  shoold  pity  the  state  of  his  mind ;  but 
our  primary  consideration  would  be  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We 
should  knock  him  down  first  and  pity  him  afterwards.  No,  Sir,  every 
man  will  dispute  with  great  good  humour  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
not  interested.  I  will  dispute  very  calmly  upon  the  probability  of  ano- 
ther man's  son  being  hanged;  but  if  a  roan  zealously  enforces  the  pro- 
bability that  my  own  son  will  be  hanged,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  in  a 
very  good  humour  with  him*  I  added  this  illustration.  If  a  man  endea- 
vours to  convince  roe  that  my  wife,  whom  I  love  very  much,  and  in 
whom  I  place  great  confidence,  is  a  dssagreeble  woman,  and  is  even 
unfaithful  to  me,  I  shall  be  very  angry,  for  he  is  putting  me  in  fear  of 
being  unhappy.  Murray.  But,  Sir,  truth  will  always  bear  an  exami- 
nation. Johnson,  Yes,  Sir,  but  it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it. 
Consider,  Sir,  how  should  you  like,  though  conscious  of  your  innocence, 
to  be  tried  before  a  jury  for  a  capital  crime,  once  a  week. 
.  We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools ;  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  which  Johnson  displayed  in  a  luminous  manner ;  but  his 
arguments  preponderated  so  much  in  favour  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy 
of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one  of  them,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
Mr.  Murray  was  very  much  influenced  by  what  he  had  heard  to-day,  in 
bis  determination  to  send  his  own  son  to  Westminster  school.— I  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  my  own  two  sons;  having 
placed  the  eldest  at  Eton,  and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot 
any  which  is  best.  But  in  justice  to  both  those  noble  seminaries,  I  with 
high  satisfaction  declare,  that  my  boys  have  derived  from  them  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  no  evil ;  and  1  trust  they  will,  like  Horace,  be  grate- 
ful to  their  father  for  giving  them  so  valuable  an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topic,  which  is  often  ignorantly  urged,  that  the  Uni- 
versities of  England,  are  too  rich  ;  so  that  learning^  does  not  flourish  in 
them  as  it  would  do,  if  those  who  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  dc» 
nended  on  their  assiduity  for  a  great  part  of  their  income.  Johnson. 
Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth;  the  English  Universities  are 
sot  rich  enough.  Our  fellowships  are  only  sufficient  to  support  a  man 
daring  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world,  and  accordingly  in  geueral 
they  are  held  no  longer  than  till  opportunity  offers  of  getting  away. 
Now  and  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  fellow  who  grows  old  in  his  college  ; 
but  this  is  against  his  will,  unless  he  be  a  man  very  indolent  indeed.  A 
hundred  a  year  is  reckoned  a  good  fellowship,  and  that  is  no  more  than 
it  necessary  to  keep  a  man  decently  as  a  scholar.  We  do  not  allow  our 
fellows  to  marry,  because  we  consider  academical  institutions  as  prepa- 
ratory to  a  settlement  in  the  world.  It  is  ouly  by  being  employed  as  a 
tutor,  that  a  fellow  can  obtain  any  thing  more  than  a  livelihood.  To 
he  sure,  a  man,  who  has  enough  without  teaching,  will  probably  not  teach; 
for  we  would  all  be  idle  if  we  could.  In  the  same  manner,  a  man  who  is 
to  get  nothing  by  teaching  will  not  exert  himself.  Gresham-College  was 
intended  as  a  place  of  instruction  for  London ;  able  professors  were  to  read 
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lectures  gratis,  they  contrived  to  have  no  scholars;  whereas,  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from  each  scholar,  they 
would  have  been  emulous  to  have  had  maoy  scholars.  Every  body  will 
agree  that  it  should  be  the  interest  of  those  who  teach  to  have  scholars ; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  our  Universities.  That  they  are  too  rich  is  cer- 
tainly not  true ;  for  they  have  nothing  good  enough  to  keep  a  man  of 
eminent  learning  with  them  for  his  life.  In  the  foreign  Universities  a 
professorship  is  a  high  thing.  It  is  as'  much  almost  as  a  man  can  make 
by  bis  learning ;  and  therefore|\f  e  find  the  most  learned  men  abroad  are  in 
the  Universities.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  *  Our  Universities  are  impo- 
verished of  learning,  by  the  penury  of  their  provisions.  1  wish  there 
were  many  places  of  a  thousand  a  year  at  Oxford,  to  keep  first-rate  men 
of  learning  from  quitting  the  University.  Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the 
case, literature  would  have  a  still  greater  dignity  and  splendour  at  Oxford, 
and  there  would  be  grander  living  sources  of  instruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Maclaurin's  uneasiness  on  account  of  a  degree  of 
ridicole  carelessly  thrown  on  his  deceased  father  in  Goldsmith's  "  His- 
tory of  Animated  Nature,"  in  which  that  celebrated  mathematician  is 
represented  as  being  subject  to  fits  of  yawning  so  violent  as  to  render  him 
incapable  of  proceeding  in  his  lecture :  a  story  altogether  unfounded,  but 
for  the  publication  of  which  the  law  would  give  no  reparation.  This  led 
us  to  agitate  the  qoestion,  whether  legal  redress  could  be  obtained,  even 
when  a  man's  deceased  relation  was  calumniated  in  a  publication.  Mr* 
Murray  maintained  there  should  be  reparation,  unless  the  author  could 
justify  himself  by  proving  the  fact.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much 
more  consequence  that  truth  should  be  told,  than  that  individuals  should 
not  be  made  uneasy,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  law  does  not  restrain 
writing  freely  concerning  the  characters  of  the  dead.  Damages  will  he 
given  to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in  his  life-time,  because  he  may  be 
hurt  in  his  worldly  interest,  or  at  least  hurt  in  his  mind  :  but  the  law  does 
not  regard  that  uneasiness  which  a  man  feels  on  having  his  ancestor  ca- 
lumniated. That  is  too  nice.  Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let  the 
matter  have  a  fair  chance  by  discussion.  But  if  a  man  could  say  no- 
thing against  a  character  but  what  he  can  prove,  history  could  not  be 
written;  for  a  great  deal  is  known  of  men  of  which  proof  cannot  be 
brought.  A  minister  moy  be  notoriously  known  to  take  bribes,  and  yet 
you  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Murray  suggested,  that  the  author 
be  obliged  to  shew  some  sort  of  evidence,  though  he  would  not  require 
a  strict  legal  proof:  but  Johnson  firmly  and  resolutely  opposed  any 
restraint  whatever,  as  adverse  to  a  free  investigation  of  the  characters  of 
mankind. 

Ou  Thursday,  April  4,  having  called  on  Dr.  Johnson,  I  said,  it  was 
a  pity  that  truth  was  not  so  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks,  so  that 
it  might  be  shot  at  as  much  as  people  chose  to  attempt,  and  yet  remain 
uohurt.  Johnson.  Then,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  shot  at.  Nobody  at- 
tempts to  dispute  that  two  and  two  make  four;  but  with  contests  con* 
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certung  moral  troth,  human  passions  are  generally  mixed,  and  therefore 
it  mast  ever  be  liable  to  assault  and  misrepresentation. 

On  Friday,  April  5,  being  Good  Friday,  after  having  attended  the 
morning  service  at  St.  Clement's  church,  1  walked  home  with  Johnson* 
We  talked  of  the  Rom§n  Catholic  religion.  Johnson.  In  the  barb** 
fpua  ages,  Sir,  priests  and  people  were  equally  deceived  :•  but  afterwards 
there  were  gross  corruptions  introduced  by  the  clergy,  such  as  indul- 
gences to  priests  to  have  coucubines,  and  the  worship  of  images,  no^, 
indeed,  inculcated,  but  knowingly  permitted.  He  strongly  censures! 
the  liceused  stews  at  r^ome.  Boswell.  So  then,  Sir,  you  would  allow 
of  no  irregular  intercourse  whatever  between  the  6exes  ?  Johnson*  To 
be,  sure  I  would  not,  Sir.  I  would  puuish  it  much  more  than  it  is  dope, 
and  so  restrain  it,  In  all  countries  there  has  been  fornication,  as  in- all 
countries  there  has  been  theft  j  but  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  tfie 
one  as  well  as  of  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  foree  of  law.  All  men 
will  naturally  commit  fornication,  as  all  men  will  naturally  steal.  And, 
Sir,  it  is  very  abated  to  argue,  as  has  Imeeu  often  done,  that  prostitutes 
aje  necessary  to  prevent  the  violent  effects  of  appetite  from  violating  the 
deqem  qrdejtof  life;  nay,  should  be  permitted  iu  order  to  preserve  the 
cfoMlity  ojf  our  witeaaud  daughters.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  severe  laws, 
ateadiry  enforced*  would  be  sufficient  against  those  evil**  and  would  pro- 
mote marriage, 

I  stated  to  him  this  case ; — Suppose  a  man  has  a  daughter,  who  he 
knows  has  been  seduced,  but  her  misfortune  is  concealed  from  the  world ; 
should  h«  keep  her  in  his  house  ?  Would  he  not,  by  doing  so,  he  ac- 
cessary to  imposition  ?  And,  perhaps,  a  worthy,  unsuspecting  man 
Wight  come  and  marry  this  woman,  unless  the  father  inform  him  of  the 
truth.  Johnson,  Sir,  he  is  accessary  to  no  imposition.  His  daughter 
is  iq  his  hoMse ;  and  if  a  man  courts  her,  he  ta,kes  bis  chance.  If  a  friend, 
or  indeed,  if  any  man  asks  his  opinion  whether  he  should  marry  her,  he 
ought  to  advise  him  against  it,  without  tellipg  why,  because  his  real  opi- 
nion is  then  required.  Or,  if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of  het 
frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his  house.  You  are  to  consider  the 
state  of  life  is  this ;  we  are  to  judge  of  one  another's  characters  as  well  aa 
we  can ;  and  a  man  is  not  bound  in  honesty  or  honour,  to  tell  us  the 
faults  of  his  daughter  or  of  himself.  A  man  who  has  debauched  hi* 
friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged  to  say  to  every  body — "  Take  care  of  sae ; 
don't  let  me  into  your  house  without  suspicion.  1  once  debauched  a 
friend's  daughter.     I  may  debaoch  yours." 

Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared  to  bear  the  loss  of  his  sou 
with  a  manly  composure.  There  was  uo  affectation  about  him  ;  and  he 
talked,  as  usual,  upon  iudirTerent  subjects.  He  seemed  to  me  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  intended  Italian  tour,  on  which,  I  flattered  myself,  he  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  soon  to  set  out ;  and,  therefore,  I  pressed 
it  as  much  as  1  could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beauclerk  had  said,  that 
Baretti,  whom  they  were  to  carry  with  them,  would  keep  them  so  long  iu 
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the  little  towns  of  his  own  district,  that  they  would  not  have  time  to  see 
Roche.  I  mentioned  this  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  Johnson.  Sir, 
ire  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beauclerk  for  supposing  that  we  are  to  be  directed 
by  Baretti.  No,  Sir ;  Mr.  Thrale  is  to  go,  by  my  advice,  to  Mr.  Jack-' 
soo,  (the  all-knowing)  dud  get  from  him  a  plan  for  seeing  the  most  that 
cao  be  seen  in  the  time  that  we  have  to  travel.  We  must,  to  be  sure, 
Rome,  Naples*  Floreuce,  and  Venice,  and  as  much  more  as  we  can* 
Ling  with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his  remarks  on  Italy,  he  Bdicfj 
"1  do  not  tee  that  I  could  make  a  book  Upon  Italy ;  yef  I  should  be  glad 
to  get  two  hundred  pounds,  or  five  hundred  pounds,  by  such  a  work/' 
This  shewed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  Tonr  upon  the  Continent  was  not 
wholly  out  of  his  contemplation,  and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that 
strange  opinion  which  his  indolent  disposition  made  him  utter:  "  No 
man  bat  a  blockhead  ever  wrote,  except  for  money."  Numerous  in* 
stances  to  refute  this  will  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of 
literature.     ' 

-  He  gave  as  one  of  the  many  sketches  of  character  which  were  ire*-* 
tared  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  was  wont  to  produce  quite  unexpect** 
edly  in  ft  very  entertaining  manner.  "  I  lately,  (said  he,)  received  a 
letter  from  the  East  Indfes,  from  a  gentlemdn  whom  I  formerly  knew 
very  well ;  he  had  retarded  from  that  country  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
at  it  was  reckoned,  before  means  were  foiind  to  acquire  those  immense 
sums  which  have  been  brought  from  thence  of  late ;  he*  was  a  scholar, 
and  an  agreeable  man,  and  lived  very  prettily  in  London,  till  his  wife 
died.  After  her  death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and  gaming,  and  lost  all 
he  had.  One  evening  he  lost  a  thousand  pounds  fo  a  gentleman  whose 
name  1  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten.  Next  uloming  he  sent  the  gentleman 
five  hundred  pounds,  with  an  apology  that  it  was  all  he  had  in  the 
world.  The  gentleman  sent  the  money  back  to  him,  declaring  he  won  lei 
not  accept  of  it;  and  adding,  that  if  Mr.  ■  ■  had  occasion  for  five 
hundred  pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He  resolved  to  go  out 
again  to  the  East  Indies,  and  make  his  fortune  anew.  He  gaf  a  cousin 
derahle  appointment*  and  1  had  some  intention  of  accompanying  him. 
Had  I  thought  then  as  1  do  now,  I  should  have  gone:  but  at  that  time, 
I  bad  objections  to  quitting  England.*' 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  about  Johnson,  whom  shallow 
observers  have  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  world,  that  very 
few  men  had  seen  greater  variety  of  characters ;  and  none  could  observe 
them  better,  as  was  evident  from  the  strong,  yet  nice  portraits  which  he 
often  drew.  1  have  frequently  thought  that  if  he  had  made  oot  what 
the  Fre»ch  call  une  catalogue  raisonn&e  of  all  the  people  who  had  passed 
voder  hi*  observation,  it  would  have  afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment.  The  suddenness  with  which  his  accounts  of 
some  of  them  started  out  in  conversation,  was  not  less  pleasing  than  sur- 
prising.    1  remember  he  once  observed  to  me,  "  It  is  wonderful,  Sir, 
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what  is  to  be  found  in  London.  Tbe  most  literary  conversation  that  I 
ever  enjoyed,  was  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis*  a  money-scrivener  behind  tbe 
Royal  Exchange,  with  whom  I  at  ope  period  used  to-  dine  generally 
ouce  a  week.*' 

Volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  a  list  of  his  numerous  and  ¥*• 
rious  acquaintance,  none  of  whom  he  ever  forgot ;  and  could  describe 
and  discriminate  them  all  with  precision  and  vivacity.  He  associated 
with  persons  the  most  widely  different  in  manners,  abilities*  rank,  and 
accomplishments.  He  was  at  once  the  companion  of  the,  bri Irian t, Col o» 
nel  Forrester  of  t,he  guards,  who.  wrptf  "  The  Polijte  Philosopher,"  a  ad 
of  the  aukward  and  uncouth  Kobert  Levett;  of  Lord  Thuriow,  ao4 
Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  master;  and  has  dined  one  day.  witf)  tb*  beau- 
tiful, gay,  and  fascinating  Lady  Craven,  and  the  next  with  good  Mrtt 
Gardiner,  the  tallow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  discovering  so  much  of  the  know* 
ledge  peculiar  to  different  professions;  he  told  me,  "  1  learnt  what  I 
know  of  law  chiefly  from  Mr.  Ballow,  a  very  able  man.  1  learnt  sosae 
too  from  Chambers ;  but  was  not  so  teachable  then.  One  is  not  willing 
to  be  taught  by  a  young  man.  When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  koow  mot* 
about  Mr.  fallow,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  1  have  seen  him  but  once  tbeat 
twenty  years.  The  tide  of  life  has  driven  us  different  way*"  1  vtj 
sorry  at  the  time  to  hear  this ;  but.  whoever  quits  the,  creeks  of  privata 
connections,  and  fairly  gets  into  the  great  ocean. of  Lpndoo,  wjll,  by.-im* 
perceptible  degrees,  unavpidably  experience  such  .cessations  of  acquaints 
ance. 

"  My  knowledge  of  physic,  (he  added,)  I  learnt,  from  Dr».  Jamesv 
whom  I  helped  in  writing  the  proposals  for. hit  Dictionary*,  and. also. a 
little  iu  the  Dictionary  itself.  I  also  learnt  from  Dr.  Lawrenqe,  but 
was  then  grown  more  stubborn*" 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day,  while  Mr.  Thfalaand  I  satwithr 
him.  Francis  announced  that  a  large  packet w«a  brought  to  him  from 
the  post-office,  said  to  have  eoine  from  Lisbon,  and  it  was  charged  ***aa 
pounds  to,  shiifings.  He  would  not  receive  it,  supposing  it  to  be  Sauym 
trick,  nor  did  he  even  look  at  it.  But  upon  enquiry  afterwards  he. found 
that  it  was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that  very  friend  in,  tbe  East  Indie* 
of  whom  he  had  been  speaking  ;  and  tbe  ship  whicJi  carried,  it  having 
come  to  Portugal,  this, packet,  with  .others,  liad  been  pat  iuto  the  post-* 
office  at  Lisbon. 

1  mentioned  a  new  gaming-cjub,  of  which  Mr-  Beaaclerk  had  given  saei 
an  account,  where  the  members  played  to  a  deii para te  extent.  Jestoi** 
son.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  thin  is  mere  talk*  Who  is  ruined  by  gaming? 
You  will  not  find  six  instances  in  ap  age.  Thereis.a  strange  rant  masiei 
about  deep  play:  whereas  you  have  many  more  ruined,  hy  advent  ureue* 
trade,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry  ugaioftt.it.  Thrale.  There 
may  be  few  people  absolutely  ruined,  by,de<?p  |>Wy  i  but  very. many  »r*> 
much  huit  iu  their  circumstances  by  it*    Johnson*    Y*s,  Sir,  .audao  are> 
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rtry  many  by  othet  kinds  of  efcpence.  I  bait  heara4  htm  tat*  one*  before 
id  the  same  manner;  and  at  Oxford  he  said,  "  he  wished  he  had  learned 
tofcitay  at  cards."  'the  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his 
ingenuity  in  argument;  and  therefore  would  sometimes  in  conversation 
toaidUiu  opinions  which  he  was  sensible  were  wrong,  but  in  supporting 
which,  his  reasoning  and  wit  would  be  most  conspicuous.  He  would 
begin  thus :  "  Why,  Sir,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card-playing — " 
"Now,  (said  Garrick,)  he  is  thinking  which  side  he  shall  take."  He 
Appeared  to  hare  a  pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially  when  any  opinion 
whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  df  confidence;  so  that  there  was* 
btrdly  any  topic,  if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of  Religion  and  Mora*' 
fity,  that  he  might  not  have  been  incited  to  argue,  either  for  or  rigaintt; 
Lord  £libaok  had  the  highest  admiration  of  his  powers*  He  one*  ote 
served  to  me,  "  Whatever  opinion  Johnson  maintains,  I  will  not  say  that 
be  convinces  me;  but  lie  never  fails  to  shew  me,  that  he  has  good  rea- 
sons for  it."  I  hate  heard  Johnson  pay  his  Lordship  this  high  compli- 
ment: 

"  I  never  was  in  Lord  Elibank's  company  without  learning  soitothftg." 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  afternooft  service.  Thrsife 
said,  he  bad  come  with  intention  to  g6  to  church  with  us.  We  Went  at 
•even  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clemeut's  cfrtirch,  after  having  dratik 
coffee:  an  indulgence,  which  1  understood  Jottnson  yielded  to  on  thrt 
occasion,  in  compKmettt  to  Thrale* 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Ertter-day,  after  having  been*  fit  Sf.  Paul's? 
cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr.  Johuson,  according  to  my  astraf  cuttbtn1.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  wis  always  stitoeintng  {tecoffarry*  mild  and 
placid  iu  Ms  manner  npofr  this  holy  rettivar,  the  cotnnVeiiiortftferV  of  the1 
nrott  joyful  event  in*  the  history  of  our  worfd,  tfte  resurrection  of  onf4 
Lorn*  and  (Saviou  a,  who,  having  trrutnpned  over  death  and  the  gra>e9' 
■foclatonid  hnmortality  to  man  Wind. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  si  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who* 
maintained,  that  her  husband's  having  been  guilty  of  numberless  inflde- 
tees;  released  her  from  Conjugal  obligations,  because  they  were  re*ci- 
procat.  Johnson.  This  is  miserable  stuff,  Sir.  To  the  contract  of 
marriage,  besides  the  matt  and' Wife,  there  is  a  third  party— Society ;  and 
if  it  be  considered  as  a  voW — God:  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  their  consent  aione.  Law*  are  utft  nlade  for  particular  cases,  but  for 
men  in  generaT.  A  Woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her  husband1;  but 
she  cannot  be  freed  from  him  without  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and 
ecdeilsrsrical  power.  A  man  iriaybe  unhappy  because  he  is  not  so  rich 
an  smother;  but  he  is  not td  seize  upon  another's  property  with  his  own' 
hand.  BoswelK  But  Sir,  this  lady  does  riot  want  that  the  contract 
should  be  dissolved ;  sHe  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  herself  iu 
gallsotrierwithequtil  freedom  as  her  husband  does,  provided  she  take* 
care  not  to  introduce  a  spurious- issue  into  his  family.     You  know, 
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Sir,  what  Macrobius  has  told  of  Julia.  Johnson.  This  lady  of  yours* 
Sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a  brothel. 

..  Mr.  Macbean,  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,'* 
fame  in.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  beep  forty  years  absent  from  Scot? 
land.  Ah,  Bos  well !  (said  Johnson,  smiling,)  what  would  you  give  to 
be  forty  years  from  Scotland  ?  I  said,  J  should  pot  like  to  be  to  long 
Absent  from  the  seat  of  my  ancestors.  This  gentleman,  Mrs.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  I*evett,  dined  wjth  us. 

,.  Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both  Mr.  Macbean  and  I  thought 
pew,  ft  was  this:  that  "  the  law  against  usury  is  for  the  protection  of 
creditors  as  well  as  debtors;  for  if  there  were  op  such  checjf,  people 
would  be  apt,  from  the  temptation  of  great  interest,  to  lend  tp  desperate 
persons,  by  whom  they  would  lose  their  money.  Accordingly  there 
are  instances  of  ladies  being  ruined,  by  having  injudiciously  suuk  tjjeir 
fortunes  for  high  annuities,  .which,  after  a  few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid, 
IP  consequence  of  the  rujned  circumstances  of  the  borrower," 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  peevish ;  and  1  wondered  at  Johnson's  par 
tience  with  her  now,  as  I  bad  often  done  on  similar  occasions.  The 
tjruth  is,  that  his  humane  consideration  of  the  forlorn  and  indigeut  state 
in  which  this  lady  was  left  by  her  father,  induced  him  to  treat  her  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  and  even  to  be  desirous  of  procuring  her  amuse? 
ment,  so.  a*  sometimes  to  incommode  many  of  his  friends,  by  carrying 
her  with  him  to  their  houses,  where,  from  her  mauner  of  eating,  in  coot, 
sequence  of  her  blindness,  she  cpuld  not  but  offend  the  delicacy  of  per- 
sons of  nice  sensations, 

4-fter  coffee  we  went  to  afternoon  service  in  St.  Clement's  chprcb, 
Observing  some  beggars  in  the  street  as  we  walked  along,  I  said  to  him* 
J.  supposed  there  was  no  civilized  country  in  the  world,  where  the  misery 
of  waut  in  tjie  lowest  classes  of  the  people  was  prevented.  Johnson.  I 
believe  Sir,  there  is  not ;  but  it  is  better  that  some  should  be  unhappy, 
tjiao  that  none  should  be  happy,  which  would  be  tjie  case  in  a  general 
ftate  of  equality. 

"When  tlft£  service  was  ended,  I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  set 
quietly  by  ourselves.  He  recommended  Dr.  Cheyne's  books.  J 
said,  I  .thought  Cheyne  had  been  reckoned  whimsical.— -So  he  was,  (said 
he,)  in  some  filings  ;  but  there  is  no  end  of  objections.  There  are  few 
books  to  which  some  objection  or  other  may  not  be  made.  He  added 
I  would  not  have  you  read  any  thing  else  of  £heyne,  but  his  book  on 
Jtfealth,  and  his   *  Eugjish  Malady.' 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who  had  freen  guilty  of  vicious  ac. 
tions  would  do  well  to  force  himself  into  solitude  and  sadness  ?  John- 
son.  Np,  Sir,  unless  it  prevent  hjro  from  being  vicious  again.  With 
iprae  people,  gloomy  penitence  is  only  madness  turned  up  side  down, 
A  man  may  be  gloomy,  till,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  gloom,  he  haq 
recourse  again  to  criminal  indulgcucies. 
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00  Wednesday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  where 
were  Mr.  Murphy,  and  some  other  compauy.  '*  Before  dioner,  Dr.  John* 
ton  and  I  passed  some  time  by  ourselves.  1  was  sorry  to  find  it  was  now 
resolved  that  the  proposed  journey  to  Italy  should  not  ta\e  place  this 
year.  He  said,  "  I  am  disappointed,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  is  not  a  great 
disappointment.  I  wondered  (o  see  him  bear,  with  a  philosophical  calm- 
ness, what  would  have  made  most  people  peevish  and  fretfal.  I  per- 
ceived, however,  that  he  had^so  warmly  cherished  the  hope  of  enjoying 
classical  scenes,  that  he  could  not  easily  part  with  the  scheme ;  for  he 
said,  I  shall  probably  contrive  to  get  to  Italy  some  other  way.  But 
1  won't  mention  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  it  might  vex  them.  1 
suggested*  that  going  to  Italy  might  have  done  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
good.  Johnson.  1  rather  believe  not,  Sir.  While  grief  is  fresh,  every 
attempt  to  divert  only  irritates.  You  must  wait  till  grief  be  digested, 
and  then  amusement  will  dissipate  the  remains  of  it 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  us  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Simpson,  a  school-fellow  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  barrister  at  law,  of  good  parts, 
but  who  fell  into  a  dissipated  course  of  life,  incompatible  with  that  suc- 
cess in  his  profession  which  he  once  had,  and  would  otherwise  have  de- 
servedly maintained ;  yet  he  still  preserved  a  digoity  in  his  deportment. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Leonidas,  entitled  "  The  Patriot.** 
He  read  it  to  a  company  of  lawyers,  who  found  so  many  faults  that  he 
wrote  it  over  again ;  so  then  there  were  two  tragedies  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  with  the  same  title.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that  one  of  them  was 
still  in  his  possession.  This  very  piece  was,  after  his  death,  published 
by  some  person  who  had  een  about  him,  and,  for* the  sake  of  a  little  hasty 
profit,  was  fallaciously  advertised,  so  as  to  make  it  be  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Johnson  himself. 

1  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  had  of  brioging  their 
children  into  company,  because  it  in  a  manner  forced  us  to  say  foolish 
compliments  to  please  their  parents.  Johnson.  You  are  right,  Sir. 
We  may  be  excused  for  not  caring  much  about  other  peoples*  children, 
for  there  are  many  who  care  very  little  about  their  own  children.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  men,  who  from  being  engaged  in  bo  sin  ess,  or  from 
their  course  of  life  in  whatever  way,  seldom  see  their  children,  do  not 
care  much  about  them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had  much  fondness 
for  a  child  of  my  own.  Mrs.  Thrale.  Nay,  Sir,  how  can  you  talk  so. 
Johnson.     At  least  I  never  wished  to  have  a  child. 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson*s  having  a  design  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Cowley.  Johnson  said,  he  did  not  know  but  he  should  ;  and 
he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Dr.  Hurd,  for  having  published  a  mu- 
tilated edition  under  the  title  of  "  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley." 
Mr.  Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedent ;  observing,  that  any  author 
might  be  used  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the 
variety  of  an  author's  compositions,  at  different  periods* 
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We  talked  of  Flatmaa's  Fan;  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
Pope  had  partly  borrowed  fromlhim,  "The  dying  Christian  I 
Johnson  repeated  Rochester's  verses  apou  Flat  man,  which 
much  too  severe : 


"*w  lUalilradraafeiatwiftPinia.a   driioi,    - 
Flalinan,  wbo  Co»le  j  imitilfn  with  nain*, 
And  ride*  *  jieltd  Mnie,  wbipt  with  looic  rtioa."  V 

I  like  in  recollect  all  the  passages  that  Ihenrd  Juhnsonwj 
it  ? slue  on  them. 

He  told  us,  that  the  book  entitled  "  The  I ..  ■■ ,  i  of  th* 
Oibbtr,"  was  entirely  compiled  by  Hr,  Shiela,  a  Scotch 
amanuenses,  "The  booksellers,  (uid  he,)  gave  Thi 
who  wu  then  in  prison,  ten  guineas,  to  allow  A/r.  Cibber 
the  title-page,  as  the  author;  by  this,  a  doable  impotiti< 
in  the  firat  place,  that  it  wu  the  woik  of  a  Cibber  at 
second  place,  that  it  waa  the  work  of  old  Cibber. 

Mr.  Murphy  Mid,  that  "  The  Memoir*  of  Gray's  L 
higher  in  hi*  estimation  than  bia  poemadid;  foryoi 
constantly  at  work  in  literature.    Johnson  acquiesce' 
predated   the  book,  1  thought  vary  unreasonably. 
forced  ray  a*  If  to  read  it,  only  because  it  was  i>,  eomtu' 
•alios.      1  found  it  mighty  dull  i  and,  at  to  the  style 
cond  table."    Why  he  thought  m  I  was  at  a  loss  to  c 
gave  it  a*  hi*  opinion  that  "  Akeusidc  waa  a  ouperior 
■ad  Mason." 

Talking  of  the  Review*,  Johnaou  said,  "I  think  ■ 
I  do  not  know  an  initance  of  partiality."  He  meatioi- 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Kevit 
tion  with  which  hi*  Majesty  had  honoured  win.     IJ 
more  on  them  thi*  evening.    The  Monthly  Revie* 
Deists ;  but  they  are  Christians  with  ea  little  •  i.i  v.i 
toe  for  polling  down  all  establishment*.     The  Crin 
supporting  the  constitution  both  in  Church  and 
Reviewer*,  I  belie  re,  often  review  without  tc  -in 
but  lay  hold  of  atopic,  and  write  chiefly  from  lb 
Monthly  Revieweta  are  duller  met,  and  ere  gli 
through. 

He  talked  of  Lord  LyUletoo'*  eatxeaae  tu  I j 
log,  that  "he  waa  thirty  yearain  preparing  h»  I' 
played  a  me*  to  point  it  for  faian ;  as  if  (laugh 
point  bia  lruin  bettev  than  himself.  Mr.  M*<  < , . 
bia  history  was  kept  back  several  yearn  far  four 
This  seems  strange  to  Murphy  and  me,  who  auai^  "  ~ 
e  wrote  to  the  pre**,  and  let  it  tee*  itV     ' 

Is 


sent  what  w 
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The  time  has  been,  9ir,  wlien  you  felt  it.    Johnson.    Why  rectify,  Ma* 
din,  I  do  not  recollect  a  time  when  that  was  the  case. 

Talking  of  "  The  Spectator,"  he  said,   "  It  is  wonderful  that  there  is 
such  a  proportion  of  bad  papers,  in  the  half  of  the  work  which  was  not 
written  by  Addison  ;  for  there  was  all  the  world  to  write  that  hatf,  yet 
not  a  half  of  that  half  is  goodL     One  of  the  finest  piece*  in  rte  English 
language  is  the  paper  on  Novehy,  yet  we  do  not  hear  it  talked  of.     It 
was  written  by  Gro?e,  a  dissenting  teacher*    He  would  not,  I  perceivec^ 
till  him  a  clergyman,  though  he  was  candid' enough  to  allow  very  great 
Bent  to  his  composition*      Mr.  Murphy  said1,  he  *  remembered,  when 
there  were  several  people  alive  in  London,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  merely  from  having  written  a  paper  in  "  The  Spectator."    He 
saentioned  particularly  Mr.  I  nee,  who*  used*  to  frequent  Tom"*  coffee- 
bouse.    But  (said1  Johnson,)  you  mnst  consider  how  highly  Steele  speaks 
of  Mr.  Ince..  He  would  not  allow  that  the  paper  on  carrying  a  boy  to 
travel,  signed  Philip  Homebred,  which  was  reported'  to  be  written  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  had  merit*     He  said,    "it  was  quite 
vulgar,  and4  had  nothing  luminous." 

Johnson  mentioned'  Or.  Barry**  system  of  Physic.    He  was  a  man 
(said  he)  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Dublin,  came  over  to 
England,  and  brought  his  reputation  with  him,  but  had  not  great  suc- 
cess.    His  notion  was,  that  pulsation  occasions  death  by  attrition ;  andt 
that,  therefore,  the  way  to  preserve  life  is  to  retard  pulsation*      But  we 
know  that  pulsation  is  strongest  in  infants,  and  that  we  increase  in 
growth  while  it  operates  in  its  regular  course ;  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  destruction.     Soon  after  this,  he  said'  something  very  flattering  to 
Mrs*  Thrale,  which  I  do  not  recollect;  but  it  concluded  with  wishing 
Her  long  life.     Sir,  (said  I,)  if  Dr.  Barry's  System  be  true,  you  have 
How  shortened  Mrs.  Th rale's  life,  perhaps,  some  minutes,  by  accelerating! 
her  pulsation. 

Oh  Thursday,  April  11, 1  dined  with  him  at  General  Paoli's,  in  whose 
house  1  now  resided,  and  where  I'  had  ever  afterwards  the  honour  of 
being  entertained  with  the  kindest  atteption  as  his  constant  guest,  while 
I  was  in  London,  till  I  had  a  house  of  my  own  there.     I  mentioned  my 
having  that  morning  introduced  to  Mir.  Garrick,  Count  Neni,  a  Flemish 
nobleman  of  great  rank  and  fortune,  to  whom  Garrick  talked  of  Able 
Dtugger  ••  a  small  part ;  and  related,  with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  seen  him  in  one  of  his  low  characters,  exclaimed, 
M  Comment !  je  ne  le  crois  pas.     Ce  nest  pas  Monsieur  Garrick,  ce 
Grand  Hbmme  P%    Garrick  added,   with  an  appearance  of  grave  recol- 
lection, If  1  were  to  begin   life    again,  1  think  I   should  not  play  those 
low  characters.      Upon  which   1  observed,  Sir,  you  would  be  in  the 
wrong;  for  your  great   excellence  is  your  variety  of  playing,  your  re- 
presenting so  well,  characters  so  very  different     Johnson.     Garrick, 
Sir,  was  not  ior  earnest  in  what  he  said ;  for,  to  be  sure,  his  peculiar 
excellence  is  his  variety;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  anjr  one  character 
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which  hat  pot  been  as  Hell  acted  by  somebody  else,  as  he  could  do  it 
Boswell.  Why  then,  Sir,  did  he  talk  so?  Johnson,  Why,  Sir,  fa 
make  you  answer  as  you  did.  Boswell.  I  doo't  know,  Sir ;  he  seemec 
to  dip  deep  into  his  mind  for  the  reflection.  Johnson.  He  had  not  fai 
to  dip,  Sir  ;  he  had  said  the  same  thing,  probably,  twenty  times  before 
Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  period  to  high  office,  he  sasd, 
"  His  parts,  Sir,  are  pretty  well  for  a  Lord ;  but  would  not  be  distin- 
guished in  a  man  who  had  nothing  else  but  his  part*." 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts.  He  said,  "A  man  who  has 
not  been  in  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not  having 
seen  what  it  is  expected  a  man  should  see.  The  grand  object  of  travelling 
is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the  four 
great  Empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Roman. — All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts* 
almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  General  observed,  that  "The  Mediterranean 
would  be  a  noble  subject  for  a  poem. 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could  not  define  it,  nor  could  I 
think  of  a  similitude\o  illustrate  it :  but  that  it  appeared  to  me  tjse 
translation  of  poetry  could  be  only  imitation.  Johnson.  You  may, 
translate  books  of  science  exactly.  You  may  also  translate  history,  in  to 
far  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory,  which  is  poetical.  Poetry, 
indeed,  cannot  be  translated ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that  pre- 
serve languages ;  for  we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  learn  a  language* 
if  we  could  have  all  that  is  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a  translation. 
But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot  be  preserved  in  any  language  except 
that  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the  language. 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of  printing  had  hurt  real  leanw 
■ng,  by  disseminating  idle  writings.  Johnson.  Sir,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  art  of  printing,  we  should  now  have  no  learning  at  all :  for  books 
would  have  perished  faster  than  they  could  have  been  transcribed.  This 
observation  seems  not  just,  considering  for  how  many  ages  books  were 
preserved  by  writing  alone. 

The  same  gentleman  maintained,  that  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  a  people  was  a  disadvantage :  for  it  made  the  vulgar  rise  above 
their  humble  sphere.  Johnson.  Sir,  while  knowledge  is  a  distinction, 
those  who  are  possessed  of  it  will  naturally  rise  above  those  who  are  eeU 
Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a  distinction  atfirft;  but  we  see  when 
reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  the  common  people  keep  their 
station.  And  so,  were  higher  attainments  to  become  general,  the  effect 
would  be  the  same. 

Goldsmith  (he  said,)  referred  every  thing  to  vanity ;  his  virtues,  and 
his  vices  too,  were  from  that  motive.  He  was  not  a  social  man.  He 
never  exchanged  mind  with  you. 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  Mr.  Mickle,  the  excellent 
translator  of  "  The  Lusiad,"  was  there.      I  have  preserved  little  of  the 
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conversation  of  tfaU  evening,  tor*  Johnson  said,  "  Thomson  had  a  true 
poetical  gemot,  the  power  of  viewing  every  thing  in  a  poetical  light* 
Htt  fault  is  such  a  cloud  of  words  sometimes,  that  the  sense  can  hardly 
peep  through.  Sbiels,  who  compiled  "Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
was  one  day  sitting  with  me.  I  took  down  Thomson,  and  read  aloud  a 
large  portion  of  him,  and  then  asked, — Is  not  this  fine  ?  Shiels  having 
expressed  the  highest  admiration ;  Well,  Sir,  (said  I,)  I  have  omitted 
every  other  line. 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  one 
day  when  .they  and  I  were  dining  at  Tom  Davies's,  in  1762.  Gold* 
smith  as*erted,  that  there  was  no  poetry  produced  in  this  age.  Dodsley 
appealed  to  his  own  collection,  and  maintained,  that  though  you  could 
feat  find  a  palace  like  Dry  den's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  you  had 
village*  composed  of  very  pretty  houses;  and  he  mentioned  particularly 
"  The  Spleen."  Johnson.  I  think  Dodsley  gave  up  the  question.  He 
aad  Goldsmith  said  the  same  thing;  only  he  said  it  iu  a  softer  manner 
than  Goldsmith  did;  for  he  acknowledged  that  there  whs  no  poetry, 
nothing  that  towered  above  the  common  mark.  You  may  find  wit  and 
humour  iu  verse,  and  yet  110  poetry.  "Hudibras"  has  a  profusion  of 
these;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  poem.  "The  Spleen"  in  Dodsley'a 
collection,  on  which  you  say  he  chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry.  Boswelf, 
Does  not  Gray's  poetry,  Sir,  tower  above  the  common  mark  ?  John- 
son. Yes,  Sir;  but  we  must  attend  to  the  difference  between  what  roea 
io  general  cannot  do  if  they  would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if  he 
would.  Sixteen-string  Jack  towered  above  the  common  mark.  Bos- 
well.  Then,  Sir,  what  is  poetry?  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  much 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not.  We  all  know  what  light  is ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  tell  what  it  is. 

On  Friday,  April  13,  1  dined  with  him  at  our  friend  Tom  Davies's, 
where  we  met  Mr.  Cradock,  of  Leicestershire,  author  of  "Zobeide," 
a  tragedy ;  a  very  pleasiug  gentleman,  to  whom  my  friend  Dr.  Farmer's 
very  excellent  Essay  on  the  Learniug  of  Sbakspeare  is  addressed ;  and 
Dr.  Harwood,  who  ha*  written  and  published  various  works ;  particularly 
afcntatticbl  translation  of  the  New  Testameut,  in  modern  phrase,  and 
with  a  Socioian  twist. 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine  in  his  "Art  of  Poetry,''  of  "the 
snflapffic  rwv  wadr)paTvy9  the  purging  of  the  passions,  as  the  purpose 
tf  tragedy.  But  bow  are  the  passions  to  be  purged  by  terror  and 
pity  ?  (said  I,  with  an  assumed  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite  him  totally 
for  which  it  was  often  necessary  to  employ  some  address.;  Johnson* 
Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  what  i*  the  meaning  of  purging  in  the  ori- 
ginal »en*e..  It  is  to  expel  imparities  from  ihe  human  body.  The 
mind  is  subject  to  the  same  imperfection.  The  passions  are  the  great 
movers  of  human  actions;  but  they  are  mixed  with  such  impurities,  that 
it  is  necessary  they  should  be  purged,  or  refined  by  means  of  terror  and 
pity.  For  instance,  ambition  is  a  noble  passion ;  but  by  seeing  upon 
No.  7.  3  8 
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the  tta^*,  that  a  m%n  who  is  to  excessively  ambitions  as  to  raise  himself 
bs*  injustice,  i*  punished,  *e  are  terrified  at  the  fatal  conseqoeoces  of 
stscb  a  passion,  lo  the  same  wanner  a  certain  degree  of  resentment  is 
Decenary  ;  hot  if  »e  see  that  a  nun  carries  it  too  far,  we  pity  the  object 
of  it,  and  are  taught  to  moderate  that  passion.  My  record  upon  this 
occatioo  does  great  iojostice  to  Johnson's  expression,  which  was  so  for- 
cible and  brilliant,  that  Mr.  Cradock  whispered  me,  "O  that  his  words 
were  written  in  a  book  !" 

1  observed  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy  of  "Othello**  was  that  it 
had  not  a  moral ;  for  that  i»o  man  could  resist  the  ci  room  stances  of  sus- 
picion which  were  artfully  suggested  to  Othello's  mind.  Johnson.  In 
the  first  place,  Sir,  we  learn  from  Othello  this  rery  useful  moral,  not  to 
make  an  unequal  match  ;  in  the  second  place,  we  learn  not  to  yield  too 
readily  to  suspicion.  The  handkerchief  is  merely  a  trick,  though  a  very 
pretty  trick  ;  but  there  are  no  other  circumstauces  of  reasonable  sus- 
picion, except  what  is  related  by  lago  of  Cassio's  warm  expressions  con- 
cerning Desderaona  in  his  sleep ;  and  that  depended  entirely  upon  the 
assertion  of  one  man.  No,  Sir  ;  I  think  Othello  has  more  moral  thau  al- 
most any  play* 

Talking  of  a  penuriou*  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  Johnson  said, 
"Sir,   he  is  narrow,  not  so  much  from  avarice,  as   from  impotence  to 
spend  his  money.       He  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of 
mine;  but  he  would  not  much  care  if  it  should  sour." 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  "John  Dennis's  Critical  Works'*  collect- 
ed. Davies  said,  they  would  not  sell.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think 
otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well  known  dramatic  author,  that  "he  lived  upon 
potted  stories,  and  that  he  made  his  way  as  Hannibal  did,  by  vinegar; 
having  begun  by  attacking  people,  particularly  the  players." 

lie  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Murphy's  having  paid  him  the  high- 
est compliment  that  ever  was  paid  to  a  layman,  by  asking  his  pardon 
for  repeating  some  oaths  in  the  course  of  telling  a  story. 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the  Crown, and  Anchor  tavern, 
in  company  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Nairne,  now 
one  of  the  Scotch  Judges,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan,  and  my  very 
worthy  friend,  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  question,  whether  drinking  improved  conversation 
and  benevolence.  Sir  Joshua  maintained,  it  did.  Johnson.  No,  Sir ; 
before  dinner  men  meet  with  great  inequality  of  understanding;  and 
those  who  are  conscious  of  their  inferiority,  have  the  modesty  not  to  talk* 
When  they  huve  drunk  wine,  every  man  feels  himself  happy,  and  loses 
that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous:  but  he  is  not  iro. 
proved  :  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects.  Sir  Joshua  said  the 
Doctor  was  talking  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine;  but  that  a  moderate 
glass  enlivened  the  mind,  by  giving  a  proper  circulation  to  the  blood.  1 
<*  he,)  in  very  good  spirits,  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning.     By 
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dinner  time  I  am  exhausted  ;  wine  puts  me  in  the  same  ttate  as  when  I 
got  op:  and  I  am  sore  that  moderate  drinking  makes  people  talk  better. 
Johnson.  No,  Sir;  wine  gives  not  light,  guy,  ideal,  hilarity ;  but  tumul- 
tuous, noisy,  clamorous  merriment.  1  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken, 
—-nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse  word, — none  of  those  vinous  flights.  Sir 
Joshua.  Because  you  have  sat  by,  quite  sober,  and  felt  an  enyy  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  were  drinking.  Johnson.  Perhaps,  contempt. 
—And,  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  drunk  one's  self,  to  relish  the  wit  of 
drunkenness.  Do  we  not  judge  of  the  drunken  wit  of  the  dialogue 
between  iago  and  Cassio,  the  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  when  we  are 
quite  sober  ?  Wit  is  wit,  by  whatever  means  it  is  produced  ;  and,  if  good, 
will  appear  so  at  all  times.  I  admit  that  the  spirits  are  raised  by  driuk- 
ing,  as  by  the  common  participation  of  any  pleasure  :  cock-fighting,  or 
bear  baiting,  will  raise  the  spirits  of  a  company,  as  drinking  does,  though 
surely  they  will  not  improve  conversation.  1  also  admit,  that  there  are 
some  sluggish  men  who  are  improved  by  drinking;  as  there  are  fruits 
which  are  not  good  till  they  are  rotten.  There  are  such  men,  but  they 
are  medlars.  I  indeed  allow  that  there  have  been  a  very  few  men  of 
talents  who  were  improved  by  drinking  ;  but  I  maintain  that  I  am  right 
as  to  the  effects  of  drinking  in  general :  and  let  it  be  considered,  that  there 
is  no  position,  however  false  in  its  universality,  which  is  not  true  of  some 
particular  man.  Sir  William  Forbes  said,  Might  not  a  man  warmed 
with  wine  be  like  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by  being  set 
before  the  fire!— Nay,  (said  Johnson,  laughing,)  I  cannot  answer  that : 
that  is  too  much  for  me. 

I  observed,  that  wine  did  some  people  harm,  by  inflaming,  confusing, 
and  irritating  their  minds;  but  that  the  experience  of  mankind  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  moderate  drinking.  Johnson.  Sir,  I  do  not  say  it  is 
wrong  to  produce  self-complacency  by  drinking;  I  only  deny  that  it  im- , 
proves  the  mind.  When  1  drank  wine,  1  scorned  to  drink  it  when  in 
company.  I  have  drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself;  in  the  first  place, 
because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my  spirits:  iu  the  second  place,  because 
I  would  have  nobody  to  witness  its  effects  upon  me. 

He  told  us,  "  almost  all  his  Ramblers  were  written  jur.t  as  they  were 
wanted  for  the  press;  that  he  sent  a  certain  portion  of  the  copy  of  an 
essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder,  while  the  former  part  of  it  was  printing. 
When  it  was  wanted,  and  he  had  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it 
would  he  done." 

He  said,  that  for  general  improvement,  a  man  should  read  whatever 
his  immediate  inclination  prompts  him  to;  though  to  be  sure,  if  a  man 
has  a  science  to  learn,  he  must  regularly  and  resolutely  advance.  He 
added,  "what  we  read  with  inclination  makes  a  much  stronger  impres- 
sion. If  we  read  without  inclination,  half  the  mind  is  employed  in 
fixing  the  attention  ;  so  there  is  but  one  half  to  be  employed  on  what  we 
read."  He  told  us,  he  read  Fielding's  "  Amelia*  through,  without 
stopping.     He  said,  "  if  a  man  begins  to  read  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  • 
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And  feels  an  inclination  to  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  it,  to  go  to  the 
Ding.     He  may  perhaps  not  feel  again  the  inclination*" 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned  Mr.  Cumberland's  Odes,  which  were  just  pvb* 
lished.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  they  would  have  been  thought  as  good  an 
Odes  commonly  are,  if  Cumberland  had  not  put  his  name  to  them  ;  but 
a  name  immediately  draws  censure,  unless  it  be  a  name  that  bears  down 
every  thing  before  it.  Nay,  Cumberland  has  made  his  Odes  subsidiary  W 
the  fame  of  another  man.  They  might  have  run  well  enough  by  themselves; 
but  he  has  not  only  loaded  them  with  a  name,  but  has  made  them  carry 
double. 

We  talked  of  the  Reviews,  and  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  them  as  he  (ltd 
jBt  ThraleV  Sir  Joshua  said,  what  I  have  often  thought,  that  he  won- 
dered to  find  so  much  good  writing  employed  in  them,  when  the  au- 
thors were  to  remain  unknown,  apd  so  could  not  have  the  motive  of 
fame.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  those  who  write  in  them,  write  well,  in 
order  to  be  paid  well. 

Soon  after  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with  Mr.  and  Mrs  Thrale.  I  had 
never  seen  that  beautiful  city,  and  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  it,  while  Johnson  was  there.  Having  writteu  to  him,  I  received 
the  following  answer. 


0E1R  Sift,  '■■*■' 


*  v'*i^  V*0   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

'■*■  %  ■; .  «* 

Why  do  you  talk  of  neglect?  When  did  I  neglect  you?  If  yOtt 
will  come  to  Bath,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you.  Come,  therefore,  as 
fOon  as  you  can. 

Pnt  J  have  a  little  business  for  you  at  London.  Bid  Francis  look  in 
the  paper  drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  my  bed-chamber,  for  two 
cases;  one  for  the  Attorney-General,  and  one  for  the  Solicitor-General. 
They,  lie,  1  think,  at  the  top  of  my  papers ;  otherwise  they  are  some- 
where else,  and  will  give  me  more  trouble. 

Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if  they  can  be  found.  Make  toy 
compliments  to  all  our  friends  round  the  world,  and  to  Mrs.  Williams  at 
home.     I  am,  Sir,  your  &c. 

Sam.  Josnsov. 

Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can,  that,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  may 
write  to  you  again  before  you  come  down.  # 

On  the  26th  of  April,  I  went  to  Bath  J  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  Peli- 
can inn,  found  lying  for  me  an  obliging  invitation  from   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably  entertained  almost  constantly  during 
my  stay.     They  were  gone  to  the  rooms  :  but  there  was  a  kind  note  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  should  ait  at  home  all  the  evening.    1  went  to  him 
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directly,  and  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  returned,  we  had  by  ourselves 
tome  hours  of  tea-drinking  and  talk. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  sayings  as  I  preserved  during  the 
few  days  that  I  was  at  Bath. 

Of  a  persou  who  differed  from  him  in  politics  he  said,  "In  private 
lift  be  is  a  very  honest  gentleman  ;  but  1  will  not  allow  him  to  be  so  in 
pablie  life.  People  may  be  honest,  though  they  are  doing  wrong  :  that 
it  between  their  Maker  aud  them.  Buttoi,  who  are  suffering  by  their 
pernicious  conduct,  are  to  destroy  them.     We  are  sure  that  ■  acts 

from  interest.  We  know  what  his  genuine  principles  were.  They  who 
allow  their  passions  to  confound  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
are  criminal.  They  may  be  convinced  :  but  they  have  not  come  honestly 
their  conviction." 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  a  certain 
female  political  writer,  whose  doctrines  he  disliked,  had  of  late  become 
very  fond  of  dress,  sat  hours  together  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put  on  rouge : 
—Johnson.  She  is  better  employed  at  her  toilet,  than  using  her  pen. 
It  it  better  she  should  be  reddening  her  own  cheeks,  than  blackening 
other  people's  characters. 

He  told  us  that  "  Addison  wrote  Bugdell's  papers  in  the  Spectator, 
at  least  meuded  them  so  much,  that  he  made  them  almost  his  own  ;  and 
that  Draper,  Tonson's  partner,  assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much  ad* 
mired  Epilogue  to  *  The  Distressed  Mother,'  which  came  out  in  Bug- 
delTs  name,  was  in  reality  written  by  Addison. 

"  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill.adapted  to  a  small  society, 
bait  is  best  for  a  great  nation.  The  characteristic  of  our  own  govern- 
ment it  present  is  imbecility.  The  magistrates  dare  not  call  the  guards 
for  fear  of  being  hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come  for  fear  of  being 
given  op  to  the  blind  rage  of  popular  juries." 

Of  the  father  of  one  of  our  friends,  he  observed,  He  never  clarified  hit 
notions,  by  filtrating  them  through  other  minds.  He  bad  a  canal  upon 
hie  estate,  where  at  one  place  the  bank  was  too  low.— 1  dug  the  canal 
deeper,  said  he. 

He  told  me  that  so  long  ago  as  1748  he  had  read  *  The  Gruve,  a  Poem/ 
but  did  not  like  it  much.  I  differed  from  him :  for  though  it  is  not 
eqoal  throughout,  aud  is  seldom  elegantly  correct,  it  abounds  in  solemn 
thought,  and  poetical  imagery  beyond  the  common  reach.  The  world 
has  differed  from  him ;  for  the  poem  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  is  still  innch  read  by  people  of  a  serious  cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  was  mentioned,  as  one  who  did  good  to 
litany,  but  by  uo  means  by  stealth,  and  instead  of  blushing  to  find  it 
fame,  acted  evidently  from  vanity.  Johiibou.  I  have  seen  no  beings  wbo 
db  is  much  good  from  benevolence,  as  she  does  from  whatever  motive* 
If  there  are  such  under  the  earth,  or  in  the  clouds,  I  wish  ti  ey  would 
come  up,  or  come  down.  What  Soame  Jeuyns  says  upon  this  subject 
is  sot  to  be  minded ;  he  is  a  wit.    No,  Sir ;  to  act  from  puae  benevolence 
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is  not  possible  for  finite  beings.     Human  benevolence  is  mingled  with 
vanity,  interest,  or  some  other  motive. 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  then  at  Bath  ;  observing, 
She   does  not  gain  upon  me,  Sir;  1  think  her  empty-headed.     He  wasf 
indeed,  a  stern  critic  upon  characters  and  manners.     Even  Mrs.  Thrale 
did  not  escape  his  friendly  animadversion  at  times.     When  he  and  I  were 
one  day  endeavouring  to  ascertain  article   by  article,    how  one  of  oar 
friends  could   possibly  spend  as  much  money  in  his  family  as  he  told  as 
he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  lively  extravagant  sally,  on  the  expence 
of  cloathing  his  children,  describing  it  in  a  very  ludicrous  and  fanciful 
manner.     Johnson  looked  a  little  angry,  and  said,  Nay,  Madam,  when 
you  are  declaiming,  declaim  ;  and  when  your  are  calculating,  calculate. 
At  another  time,  when  she  said,  perhaps  affectedly,  I  don't  like  to  fly* 
Johnson.    With  your  wings,   Madam,  you  must  fly :  but  have  a  care* 
there  are  clippers  abroad.     How  very  well  was  this  said,  and  how  fully 
has  experience  proved  the  truth  of  it !  But  have  they  not  clipped  rather    • 
rudely ,  and  gone  a  great  deal  closer  than  was  necessary  ? 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  live  three  years  at  Otaheite, 
or  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance  with  people  so 
totally  different  from  all  that  we  have  ever  known,  and  be  satisfied  what 
pure  nature  can  do  for  man.  Johnson.  What  could  you  learn,  Sir? 
What  can  savages  tell,  but  what  they  themselves  have  seen  ?  Of  the  past, 
or  the  invisible,  they  can  tell  nothing.  The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and 
New  Zealand  are  not  in  a  state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke 
off  from  some  other  people.  Had  they  grown  out  of  the  ground,  you 
might  have  judged  of  a  state  of  pure  nature.  Fanciful  people  may  talk 
of  a  mythology  being  amongst  them  ;  but  it  must  be  invention.  They 
have  once  had  religion,  which  has  been  gradually  debased.  And  what 
account  of  their  religion  can  you  suppose  to  be  learnt  from  savages  ? 
Only  consider,  Sir,  our  own  state :  our  religion  is  in  a  book  ;  we  have  an 
order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  it,  we  have  one  day  in  the  week 
set  apart  for  it,  and  this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed  :  yet  ask  the 
first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  acd  hear  what  they  can  tell  of  their 
religion. 

On  Monday,  April  20,  he  and  I  made  an  excursion  to  Bristol,  where 
I  was  entertained  with  seeing  him  enquire  upon  the  spot,  into  the  authen- 
ticity of  "  Rowley  s  Poetry,*'  as  I  had  seen  him  enquire  upoti  the  spot 
into  the  authenticity  of  "Ossian's  Poetry."  George  Catcot,  the  pewterer, 
who  was  as  zealous  for  Rowley,  as  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossian,  (I 
trust  my  Reverend  Friend  will  excuse  the  comparison,)  attended  us  at 
our  inn,  and  with  a  triumphant  air  of  lively  simplicity  called  out,  "  1*11 
make  Dr.  Johnson  a  convert."  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read  aloud 
some  of  Chatterton's  fabricated  verses,  while  Catcot  stood  at  the  back  of 
his  chair,  moving  himself  like  a  pendulum,  aud  beating  time  with  bis 
feet,  and  now  and  then  looking  iuto  Dr.  Johnson's  face,  wondering  that 
he  was  not  yet  convinced.     We  called  on  Mr.  Barret  the  surgeon,  and 
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saw  some  of  the  originals  as  they  were  called,  which  were  executed  very 
artificially  ;  but  from  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  with  which  they  were  attended,  we  were  quite  satis- 
fied of  the  imposture,  which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  from 
internal  evidence,  by  several  able  critics. 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  any  objections, 
bat  insisted,  as  an  end  of  all  controversy,  that  we  should  go  with  him  to  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Red  cliff,  and  view  with  our  own  eyes  the 
aocient  chest  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  found.  To  this,  Dr.  Johnson 
good  naturedly  agreed  ;  and  though  troubled  with  a  shortness  of  breath* 
iog,  laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  steps,  till  we  came,  to  the  place  where  the 
wonderous  chest  stood.  There,  (said  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  confident 
credulity,)  there  is  the  very  chest  itself.  After  this  ocular  demonstration, 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  He  brought  to  my  recollection  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too,  and  who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  his  reasons  for  the  authenticity  of  Fingal : 
I  have  heard  all  that  poem  when  I  was  young. — Have  you,  Sir?  Pray 
what  have  you  heard  ? — 1  have  heard  Ossian,  Oacar,  and  every  one  of 
them. 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton,  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  young  man 
that  hat  eu countered  my  knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  has 
written  such  things.     k> 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn  at  Bristol.  Let  us  see  now, 
(said  I,)  how  we  should  describe  it.  Johnson  was  ready  with  his  raillery. 
Describe  it,  Sir  ?— Why,  it  was  so  bad,  that  Bos  we  11  wished  to  be  in 
Scotland  ! 

•  After  Dr.  Johnson's  return  to  London,  I  was  several  times  with  him. at 
his  house,  where  I  occasionally  slept,  in  the  room  that  had  been  assigued 
for  me.  1  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  General  Oglethorp's,  and  at 
General  Paoli's.  To  avoid  a  tedious  minuteness,  I  shall  group  together 
what  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation  during  this  period  also,  without 
specifying  each  scene  where  it  passed,  except  one,  which  will  be  found  so 
remarkable  as  certainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation.  Where  the 
place  or  the  persons  do  not  contribute  to  the  zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  encumber  my  page  with  mentioning  them.  To  know  of 
what  vintage  our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  judge  of  its  value,  and  to  drink  it 
with  more  relish  :  but  to  have  the  produce  of  each  vine  of  one  vineyard, 
to  the  same  year,  kept  separate,  would  serve  no  purpose.  To  know  that 
oar  wine,  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase,)  is  "of  the  stock  of  an  Ambas- 
sador lately  deceased,"  heightens  its  flavour  :  but  it  signifies  nothing  to 
know  the  bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  deposited. 

"Garriek  (he  observed)  does  not  play  the  part  of  Archer  in  'The 
Beaux  Stratagem*  well.  The  gentleman  should  break  out  through  the 
footman,  which  is  uot  the  cuse  as  he  does  it." 
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"  Where  there  is  do  education,  as  in  savage  countries,  una  will  hate 
the  npper  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt,  contributes  to 
this;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that ;  for  it  is  mind  that  always) 
governs.     When  it  comes  to  dry  understanding,  man  has  the  better." 

"The  little  volumes  entitled  *  Respublica,'  which  are  very  well  done* 
were  a  bookseller's  work." 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we  cause  to  the  brute  crew* 
tion  ;  but  they  are  recompensed  by  existence.  If  they  were  not  useful 
to  man,  and  therefore  protected  by  him,  they  would  not  be  nearly  soon* 
snerovs."  This  argument  is  to  Ire  found  io  the  able  and  benignant 
Hutchinson's  "  Moral  Philosophy."  But  the  question  is,  whether  the 
animals  who  eudure  such  sufferings  of  various  kinds,  for  the  service;  and 
entertainment  of  man,  would  accept  of  existence  on  the  terms  on  which 
they  have  it.  Madam  Sevigne,  who,  though  she  had  many  enjoyments, 
felt  with  delicate  sensibility  the  prevalence  of  misery,  complaint  of 
the  task  of  existence  haviug  been  imposed  upon  her  without  her  consent* 
"  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is  so  troe,  that  all  bis  relief 
from  un happiness  is  only  forgetting  himself  a  little  while.  Life  it  a  pro- 
gress from  want  to  want,  not  from  enjoyment  to  enjoyment." 

M  Though  many  men  are  nominally  entrusted  with  the  administration 
•f  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions,  almost  all  the  good  is  done  by 
one  man,  by  whom  the  rest  are  driven  on  ;  owing  to  confidence  in  him, 
and  indolence  in  them." 

"Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  I  think,  might  be  made  a  weiy 
pretty  book.  Take  out  the  immorality,  and  it  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  gentleman.  An  elegant  manner  and  easiness  of 
behaviour  are  acq oi red  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  No  man  can  say, 
*  I'll  be  genteel.'  There  are  tea  genteel  women  for  one  genteel  man, 
becasjse  they  are  more  restrained.  A  man  without  some  degree  of 
restraint  is  insufferable;  but  we  are  all  less  restrained  than 
Were  a  woman  sitting  in  company  to  put  out  her  legs  before  her  at 
men  do,  we  shoo  Id  be  tempted  to  kick  them  in,"  No  man  was  a  more 
attentive  and  nice  observer  of  behaviour  io  those  in  whose  company  bn 
happened  to  be,  than  Johnson;  or,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  many, 
had  a  higher  estimation  of  its  refinements.  Lord  Eliot  iu forms  me, 
that  one  day  when  Johnson  and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentleman's  house 
in  London,  upon  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  being  mentioned,  Johoaea 
surprised  the  company  by  this  sentence:  "  Every  man  of  any  education 
would  rather  be  called  a  rascal,  than  accused  of  deficiency  in  thegratti" 
Mr.  Gibbon,  who  was  present,  turned  to  a  lady  who  knew  Johnson  well, 
and  lived  much  with  him,  and  in  his  quaint  ma  oner,  tapping  his  box,  ad- 
dressed her  thus:  "Don't  you  think,  Madam,  (looking  towards  John- 
son,) that  among  a//  your  acquaintance  you  could  find  one  exception  *" 
The  lady  smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

"  I  read  (said  he,)  Sharpe's  Letters  on   Italy  over  again,  when  I  was 
at  Bath.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  them." 
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"Mrs,  William's  was  angry  that  Thrale's  family  did  not  t*nd  re- 
galarly  to  her  every  time  they  heard  from  me  while  I  was  in  the  He* 
bides.  Little  people  are  apt  to  be  jettlous :  but  they  should  not  be 
jealous ;  for  they  ought  to  consider,  that  superior  attention  will  necessa- 
riJy  be  paid  to  superior  fortune  or  rank.  Two  persons  may  have  equal 
Blent,  and  on  that  account,  may  have  an  equal  claim  to  attention  ;  but 
doe  of  them  may  have  also  forttfoe  and  rank,  dnd  so  may  hare  a  double 
claim.'' 

'  Talking  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he  said,  "I  despise  those  who 
do  not  see  that  1  am  right  in  the  passage  where  at  is  repeated,  and  '  asses 
of  great  charge'  introduced.  Thai  ori  'To  be,  ot  not  to  be,*  is  dis- 
putable.** 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  wifh  him  one  morning,  said,  that 
io  his  opinion,  the  character  of  an  infidel  Was  more  detestable  than  that 
of  a  man  notoriously  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime.  I  differed  from  him,' 
because  we  are  surer  of  the  odiousness  of  the  one,  than  of  the  error  of  the 
other.  Johnson.  Sir,  I  agree  with  him ;  for  the  infidel  wo\iM  be  guilty 
of  any  crime  if  he  were  inclined  to  it." 

M  Afany  things  which  are  false  are  transmitted  from  book  to  book,  and 
gain  credit  in  the  world.  One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  the  evil  of 
luxury.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.  Take 
the  luxury  of  buildings  in  London.  Does  it  not  produce  real  advantage' 
is  the  conveniency  and  elegance  of  accommodation,  and  this  all  from  the 
exertion  of  industry  ?  People  will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  fuce# 
host  many  builders  are  in  gaol.  It  is  plain  they  are  in  gaol,  not  for  build- 
log ;  for  rents  are  not  fallen.— A  man  gives  half  a  guinea  for  a  dish  of 
green  peas.  How  much  gardening  does  this  occasion  ?  how  many  la- 
bourer* must  the  competition  to  have  such  things  early  iff  the  market 
keep  in  employment  ?  You  will  hear  it  said,  very  gravely,  •  Why  was 
sot  the  half  guinea,  thus  spent  in  luxury,  given  to  the  poor?  To  how 
•Moy  might  it  have  afforded  a  good  meal.  Alas  f  has  it  not  gone  to  the 
industrious  poor,  whom  it  is  belter  to  support  than  the  idle  poor  ?  You 
are  moch  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you  pay  money  to  those 
who  work,  as  the  recompense  of  their  labour,  than  when  you  give  money 
merely  in  charity.  Suppose  the  ancient  luxury  of  a  dish  of  peacock's 
(rains  were  to  be  revived,  bow  many  carcases  would  be  left  to  the  poor 
at  a  cheap  rate :  and  as  to  the  rout  that  is  made  about  people  who  are 
imbed  by  extravagance,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  nation  that  some  indivi- 
dual* suffer.  When  so  much  general  productive  exertion  is  the  conse- 
quence of  luxury,  the  nation  does  not  care  though  there  are  debtors  in 
gaol :  nay  th**y  would  not  care  though  their  creditors  were  there  too. 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Oglethorpe's  mind,  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  having  sometimes  made  his  conversation  seem  too  desultory, 
Johnson  observed,  "  Oglethorpe,  Sir,  never  completes  what  he  has  to 
oiy." 

No.  7.  3  T 
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He  on  the  tame  account  made  a  similar  remark  od  Patrick,  Lord  Bli- 
bank  :  ««  Sir,  there  i*  oothing  conclusive  in  hit  tajk." 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a  splendid  taMe  withoat  hear- 
ing one  sentence  of  conversation  worthy  of  being  remembered,  he  said, 
Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such  conversation.  Boswell.  Why  tr.«-n  meet 
at  table  ?  Johnson.  Why  to  eat  and  drink  together,  and  to  promote 
kindness;  and,  Sir,  thin  is  better  done  when  there  is  no  solid  conversa- 
tion; for  when  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion,  and  get  into  bad  hu- 
mour, or  some  of  the  company  who  are  not  capable  of  such  conversation, 
are  left  out,  and  feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  was  for  this  reason  Sir  Ro-* 
be rt  Wul pole  said,  he  always  talked  bawdy  at  his  table,  because  in  thai 
all  could  join. 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  ask  Mr.  Levet  a  variety,  of 
questions  concerning  him,  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he  broke  out,  "Sir,, 
you  have  but  two  topics,  yourself  and  me.  1  am  sick  of  both."  "  A 
man,  (said  he,)  should  not  talk  of  himself,  nor  much  of  any  particular 
person.  He  should  take  care  not  to  be  made  a  proverb ;  and,  therefore 
should  avoid  having  any  one  topic  of  which  people  can  say  «  We  shall 
hear  him  upon  it.'  There  was  a  Dr.  Oldfield,  who  was  always  talking  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  came  into  a  coffee-house  one  day,  and 
told  that  his  Grace  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  half  an  hour. 
Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  an  hour  ?  (said  Belchier,  the  surgeon,)-* 
Yes.— And  what  did  he  say  of  Dr.  Oldfield  ?— Nothing.—Why  then* 
Sir,  he  was  very  ungrateful ;  for  Dr.  Oldfield  could  not  have  spoken  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  saying  something  of  him." 

"  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  given  to 
him.  To  some  men  it  is  given  ou  condition  of  not  taking  liberties, 
which  other  men  may  take  without  much  harm.  One  may  drink  wine* 
and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it ;  on  another,  wine  may  have  effects  so. 
inflammatory  as  to  injure  him  both  in  body  and  iniod,  and  perhaps* 
make  him  commit  something  for  which  he  may  deserve  to  be  hanged." 

"Lord  Hai  lea's  *  Annals  of  Scotland'  have  not  that  painted  form 
which  is  the  taste  of  this  age ;  but  it  is  a  book  which  will  always  sell,  it 
has  such  a  stability  of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of  farts,  and  such  a  punc* 
Quality  of  citation.     I  never  before  read  Scotch  history  with  certainty." 

1  asked  him  whether  he  would  advise  me  to  read  the  Bible  with  a  com* 
mentary,  and  what  commentaries  he  would  recommend.  Johnson.  To 
be  sure.  Sir,  1  would  have  you  read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary  ;  and  f 
would. recommend  Louth  and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  Ham- 
mond on  the  New." 

During  my  stay  iu  London  this  spring,  I  solicited  his  attention  to 
another  law  case,  in  which  I  was  engaged.  In  the  course  of  a  contested 
election  for  the  Borough  of  Durafermlinc,  which  I  attended  as  one  of 
my  friend  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Archibald)  Campbell's  counsel,  one 
of  his  political  ai^ents,  who  was  charged  with  having  been  unfaithful  to 
his  employer,  and  having  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecuniary 


■wwd'  attached  my  rudely  in  a  newo-paper  the  ftevtrend  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  account  of  a  supposed 
allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upon  this  the  minister,  ou  a  sob- 
tequeot  Sunday,  arraigned  him  by  name  from  the  pulpit  with  some  se- 
verity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  rose  op  and  asked 
the  minister  aloud,  M  What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many 
lies  from  the  chair  of  verity,"  I  was  present  at  this  very  extraordinary 
scene*  The  persoo  arraigned,  and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also  had  a 
share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  retaliation,  brought 
an  action  against  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  defamation 
sod  damages,  and  1  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  reverend  defendant. 
The  liberty  of  the  pulpit  was  our  great  ground  of  .defence ;  but  we 
argued  also  on  the  provocation  of  the  previous  attack,  and  on  the  instant 
retaliation.  The  Court  of  Session,  however — the  fifteen  Judges,  who 
ore  at  the  same  time  the  jury,  decided  against  the  minister,  codtrarytb 
my  humble  opinion ;  and  several  of  them  expressed  themselves  with 
indignation  against  him.  He  was  an  aged  gentlemen, 'formerly  a  military 
chaplin,  and  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  honour.  Jonbson  was  satisfied 
that  the  judgment  was  wrong,  and  dictated  to  me  the  following  argument 
in  confutation  of  it. 

M  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  onr  determination  mutt 
be  formed,  as  in  other  cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is  invested. 

*  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  necessarily  appendant  to  the 
pastoral  office.  He,  to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  entrusted,  is 
Considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the  teacher  of  a  school,  as  the 
lather  of  a  family.  As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep  but  those 
of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  for  those  that  stray,  and  that  lose  them- 
osrveaby  straying.  But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  which  he 
Issje  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy  which  he  has  not  authority  to 
lesiraio. 

*  "  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages,  and  liable  to  reproach,  if 
those  whom  he  undertakes  to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  roust  have 
the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of  awakeuing  negligence,  and  re- 
wresting  contradiction. 

44  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  authority  of  admonition,  re- 
buke, and  punishment.  He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  ab 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  any  practice  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and  cor- 
rect the  stubborn. 

"  If  we  enquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  we  shall,  I 
believe,  find  the  ministers  of  the  word,  exercising  the  whole  authority  of 
thb  complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them  not  only  encouraging 
the  good  by  exhortation,  but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  de- 
nunciation. In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  while  religion  was  ytt 
pure  from  secular  advantages,  the  punishment  of  sinners  was  public 
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censure,  ejid open  penance ;  penalties  inflicted  merely  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  at  a  time  while  the  church  had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil 
power ;  while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of  persecor 
Jtion ;  and  when  governors  were  ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who 
fled  from  clerical  authority. 

"  That  the  Church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power  of  public  censure  is 
evident,  because  that  power  was  frequently  exercised*  That  it  borrowed 
not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority  is  likewise  certain,  because  civil 
/authority  was  at  that  time  its  enemy. 

"  The  hour  came  at  length,  when  after  three  hundred  years  of  »>trugg}e 
and  distress,  Truth  took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and  the  civil  laws 
Jen  t  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  The  magistrate  from 
that  time  co-operated  with  tt\e  priest,  and  clerical  sentences  were  made 
^efficacious  by  secular  force.  Qut  the  State,  when  it  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Church  had  no  intention  to  diminish  iu  authority,  Those 
rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were  lawful  before,  were  lawful  still. 
.Bat  they  had  hjtjserto  operated  onjy  upon  voluntary  submission.  The 
refractory  ajid  contemptuous  were  at  fir*t  in  no  danger  of  temporal  seve- 
rities, except  what  they  might  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of  conscience, 
or  the  detestation  of  their  fellow  Chrintians.  When  religion  obtained  thje 
jsuppor^  of  law,  if  admonitions  au4  censures  hajol  no  effect,  they  were 
seconded  by  the  magistrates  with  coercion  and  punishment* 

"  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  right  of  in» 
dieting  shame  by  public  cetisu re  has  been  always  considered  as  inherent 
in  the  Church ;  and  that  this  right  was  not  conferred  by  the  civil  power; 
for  it  was  exercised  when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it.  By  the 
civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away ;  for  the  Christian  magistrate  inter- 
posed bis  ofj^ce,  not  to  rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply 
more  powerful  means  of  reformation;  to  add  pain  where  shame  was 
insufficient;  and  when  men  were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society 
of  the  faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from  spreading 
abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknowledged  power  of  public 
censure,  grew  in  time  the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were  willing  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  priest,  by  a  private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of  a  clandestine  absolution 
and  iuviiible  penance;  conditions  with  which  the  priest  would,  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption,  easily  comply,  as  they  increased  bis  iufln»- 
ence,  by  adding  the  knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  offences, 
and  enlarged  bis  authority,  by  making  him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms 
/of  reconcilement. 

i  _ 

"  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us  free.  The  minister  has 
no  longer  power  to  press  into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  to  torture  us 
t>y  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  jn  possession  of  our  secrets  and  our  live** 
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Put  though  we  have  thus  controlled  his  usurpation?,  hit  juqt  and  origy 
nal  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may  still  see,  though  he  may  not 
pry :  he  may  yet  hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And  that  {know- 
ledge which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon  him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  A  father  who  life*  near  a  wicked  neighbour 
may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  hjs  company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his 
^congregation  a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wickedness,  may  warn  bis 
parishioners  to  shun  his  conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  lawfuL 
but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal.  He  may  warn  them  one  by 
jme  in  friendly  converse,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he  may 
warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to  warn  them  all  together  ? 
fOf  that  which  is  to  be  made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or  to  all  together  ?  What 
^s  known  to  all,  must  necessarily  be  public.  Whether  it  shall  be  pubtip 
at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is  the  only  question.  And  of  a  sudden, 
and  solemn  publication  the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more 
effectual. 

"  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus  left  at  liberty  to  delate 
ainners  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  parishioner, 
he  may  often  blast  the  innocent,  and  distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be 
auspicious,  and  condemn  without  evidence :  he  may  be  rash,  and  judge 
without  examination;  he  may  be  severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with 
too  much  harshness ;  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial,  and  gratify  bis 
private  interest  or  resentment  under  the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 
•  "  Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all  this  there  is  danger.  But 
)f  possibility  of  evil  be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done.  If 
nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is  danger,  we  must  all  sink 
into  hopeless  inactivity.  The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this  pracr 
tice,  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institution,  but  from  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature.  Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be  somcr 
^mes  improperly  exerted;  yet  courts  of  law  roust  judge,  though  they 
will  sometimei  judge  amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  children,  though 
be  himself  may  oft/en  want  instruction.  A  minister  must  censure  sinr 
sera,  though  his  censurp  may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  honesty. 

"  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  we  shall  find 
the  sentence  neither  erroneous  or  unjust ;  we  shall  find  no  breach  of  pri- 
vate confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret  transactions.  The  fact  was  no- 
torious and  indubitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  desired. 
The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the  perpetration  insolent  and  open, 
and  the  example  naturally  mischievous.  The  minister,  however,  being 
retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heard  what  was  publicly  known  throughout 
the  parish;  and  on  occasion  of  a  public  election,  warned  his  people,  ac- 
eotdiogto  his  duty,  against  the  crimes  which  public  elections  frequently 
produce.  His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners,  as  pointed  par- 
ticularly at  himself.    But  instead  of  producing,  as  might  be  wished,  pri- 
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. .  .-.;  i.iU  immeoHate  reformation,  it  kindled  only  rage  and 
He  charged  hi*  minister,  in  a  public  paper,  with  scandal, 
*  . .»,  hiuI  falsehood.  The  minister  thus  reproached,  had  his  own 
10  *  indicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessarily 
>  ;.i .  To  he  charged  with  a  defamatory  lie  is  an  injury  which  no  man 
i..rotlv  endures  iu  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  polluting  the 
^;orul  i>mce  with  scandal  and  falsehood,  was  a  violation  of  character 
»-iII  more  atrocious,  as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his  clerical 
tcracitt.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in  proportion  to  his  honesty, 
and  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  this  calumniator 
iu  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated  himself  from  censure,  and  rescued 
his  flock  from  deception  and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuses 
pretends  not  to  be  innoceut;  or  at  least  only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a. 
trial*  The  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities  and 
strong  temptations.  It  has  already  spread  far,  with  much  depravation 
#f  private  morals,  and  much  injury  to  public  happiness.  To  warn  the 
people,  therefore,  against  it  was  not  wauton  and  officious,  but  necessary 
•nd  pastoral. 

*  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  worthy  minister  is  charged  ? 
Ha  has  usurped  no  dominion  over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no  autho- 
rity in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted  opinions.  He  has  not 
dragged  into  light  a  bashful  and  corrigible  sinner.  His  censure  was  di- 
rected against  a  breach  of  morality,  against  an  act  which  no  man  justifies* 
The  man  who  appropriated  this  censure  to  himself,  is  evidently  and 
notoriously  guilty.  His  consciousness  of  his  own  wickedness  incited 
him  to  attack  his  faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence  and  printed  accu. 
nations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence  necessary;  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  at  last  decided  that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and  lawful.'1 

When  I  read  this  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  was  highly  pleased,  and  exclaimed, 
•'Well ;  he  does  his  workiu  a  workman-like  manner." 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cause  by  appeal  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  the  noble  person  who  late- 
ly presided  so  ably  in  that  Mo>t  Honourable  House,  and  who  was  then 
Attorney-General.  As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  also  to  lead 
the  opinion  of  this  eminent  man  upon  the  same  subject,  I  shall  here  in* 
aert  it. 

Case. 

"  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
"  1.  Petition  for  the  Reverend  Mr,  James  Thomson,  minister 

of  Dunfermline, 
••  t.  Answers  thereto. 

"  3.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  upon 
both. 
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"4>  Note* of  the  opinion*  of  the  Judge**  being  the  reason* 
upon  which  their  deeree  is  grounded, 
"  These  papers  you  will  please  to  peruse,  and  give  your  opinion, 

"  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the  above  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Session's  being  reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson  should  ap- 
peal from  the  same  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  the  appeal  adviseable;  not  only  because  the  value  of 
the  judgment  is  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  expence;  but  because 
there  are  many  chances,  that  upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  case,, 
the  impression  will  be  taken  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  appellant* 

"  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that  sermon*  But  the  con- 
plaint  was  not  less  ungracious  from  that  man.  who  had  behaved  so  ill  by, 
his  original  libel,  and  at  the  time,  when  he  received  the  reproach  he, 
complains  of.  In  the  last  article,  al  I  the  plaintiffs  are  equally  concerned. 
It  atrnck  me  also  with  some  wonder,  that  the  Judges  should  think  se 
much  fervour  apposite  to  the  occasion  of  reproving  ttyt  defendant  for  s> 
little  excess, 

"  Upon  the  matter,  however,  1  agree  with  them  in  condemning  the. 
behaviour  of  the  minister;  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for  ecclesiastic 
cal  censure;  and  even  for  an  action,  if  any  individual  could  qualify  m 
wrong,  and  a  damage  arising  from  it*  But  this  I  doubt.  The  cir« 
cemstence  of  publishing  the  reproach  in  »  pulpit,  though  extremely  in* 
decent,  and  culpable  in  another  view,  doe*  not  constitute  a  different 
sort  of  wrong,  or  any  other  rule  of  law,  than  would  have  obtained,  if  the 
same  words  had  been  pronounced  elsewhere.  1  don't  know,  whether 
there  be  any  difference  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  the  definition  of  slauder 
before  the  Commissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session*  The  common  law 
of  Eugland  does  not  give  way  to  actions  for  every,  reproachful  word*  An 
action  cannot  be  brought  for  general  damages,  upon,  any  words  which 
import  leas  than  an  offence  coguisable  by  law ;  consequently  no  action 
could  have  been  brought  here  for  the  words  in  question.  Both  laws  ad~ 
snit  the  troth  to  be  a  justification  in  action  for  words;  and  the  law  of 
England  does  the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The  judgment*  therefore, 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  wrong,  in  that  the  Court  repelled  that  defence. 

E.  Thurlow." 

I  am  now  to  Record  a  very  curious  incident  in  Dr.  Johnson'*  Life, 
which  fell  under  my  own  observation;  of  which  pars  m&gna  fui,  and 
which  1  am  persuaded  will,  with  the  liberal-minded,  he  much  to  his 

credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  celebrated  men  of  every  discrip- 
tioe,  bed  made  me,  much  about  the  rfame  time,  obtain  an  introduction 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnsonend  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  Two  men  more  dif- 
ferent could  perhaps  not  be  selected  out  of  all  mankind.    They  had 
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even  attacked  one  another  with  some  asperity  in  their  writings ;  yet  f 
lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  both.  1  copld  fully  relish  the  excels 
lence  of  each :  for  I  have  ever  delighted  io  that  intellectual  cftymistry, 
Which  can  separate  good  qualities  from*  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  "  mine  own  friend  and  my  father's  friend/*  between 
whom  and  Dr.  Johnson  1  in  vain  wished  to  establish  an  acquaintance, 
as  1  respected  and  lived  in  intimacy  with  both  of  them,  observed  to  me 
once,  very  ingeniously,  w  It  hi  not  in  friendship  as  in  mathematics,  where 
two  things,  each  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  between  themselves.  You/ 
agree  with  Johnson  as*  a  middle  quality,  and  you  agree  With  me  as  a  mldU 
die  quality ;  but  Johnson  and  I  should  not  agree."  Sir  John  was  not 
Sufficiently  flexible;  sol  desisted  :  knowing  indeed,  that  the  repulsion 
^ras  equally  strong  on  the  part  of  Johnson ;  who,  f  know  not  from  what 
cause,  unless  his  bfeing  a  Scotchman,  had  formed  a  very  erroneous  opf* 
nion  of  Sir  John.  But  I  conceived  an  irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to 
bring  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes-  together.  How  to'  manage  it,  was  •* 
nice  anddifficuHfjaatter. 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends,  Messieurs  Dilly  in  the  Poultry,- 
at  whose  hospitable  and  well  covered  table  I  have  se4n  a  greater  number 
of  literary  men,  than  at  any  other,  except  that  of  Sir  Joshua*  Reynolds, 
had  invited  me  to  meet  Mr.  Wilkes,  aurf  some  more  gentlemen,  on  Wed-' 
nestiay,  May  15.     Pray  (said I,)  let  us  have  Dr.  Johnson.-*- What  with 
Mr,  Wilkes  ?  oot  for  the  world,  (said  Mr.  Edward  Dilly  ;)  Dr.  Johnson 
would  never*  forgive  me.— Come,  (said  J,)  if  you'll  let  me  negociatefor 
you,  I  will  be  answerable  that  all  shall  go  werl.     Dilly.     Nay  if  you  will* 
take  it  upon- you,   I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  them  botlr 
here. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  I  entertained  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  actoated  by  the' 
spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by  means  of  that  1  hoped  t  should  gain  my 
point.  1  was  persuaded  that  if  I  had  come  upon  htm  with  a  direct  pro-' 
posal,  "  Sir,  will  you  dine  in  company  with  Jack  Wilkes  ?"  he  woolcf 
have  flown  into  a  passion,  and  would  probably  have  answered,  "  Dine 
wfth  Jack  Wilkes,  Sir !  I'd  a.  soon  dine  with  Jack  Ketch."  I  there- 
fore, while  we  were  sitting  quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house,  iir  an  even-' 
ing, took  occasion  to  open  my  plan  thus: — Mr.  Dilly,  Sir,  sends  his 
respectful  compliments  to  you,  and  would  be  happy  if  you  would  do  hint 
the  honour  to  dine  with  him  on  Wednesday  next,  along  with  me,  as  I 
must  soon  go  to  Scotland.  Johnson.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Dilly.  I 
will  wart  upon  him—  Boswell.  Provided,  Sir,  I  suppose,  that  the  com- 
pany which  he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  to  you.  Johnson.  Whatdoyotv 
mean  Sir?  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think  1  am  so  ignorant 
of  the  world,  as  to  imagine  that  I  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman  what 
company  he  is  to  have  at  his  table  ?  Boswell.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir, 
for  wishing  to  prevent  you  from  meeting  people  whom  you  might  not 
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like.  Perhaps  he  may  have  some  of  what  he  calls  his  patriotic  friends 
with  him.  Johnson.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  then  ?  What  care  /  for  hit 
pttriitic  friends  f  Poh  !  Bosweil,  I  should  not  he  surprised  to  find 
Jack  Wilkes  there.  Johnsqn.  And  if  Jack  Wilkes  should  be  there, 
what  is  that  to  me.  Sir  ?  My  dear  friend,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  angry  with  you  ;  but  really  it  is  treating;  me  st  rangely 
to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet  aoy  company  whatever,  occasionally* 
Bosweil.  Pray  forgive  me,  Sir:  1  meant  well.  But  you  shall  meat 
whoever  comes,  for  me.  Thus  I  secured  htm,  and  told  Mr.  Dilly  that 
he  would  find  him  very  well  pleased  to  be  one  of  his  guests  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Upon  the  moch  expected  Wedoesday,  I  called  on  him  about  half  an 
boor  before  dinner,  as  I  often  did  when  we  were  to  dine  out  together,  to 
see  that  he  was  ready  in  time,  and  to  accompany  him.  I  found  him 
buffetting  his  books,  as  upon  a  former  occasion,  covered  with  dost,  and 
making  no  preparation  for  going  abroad.  How  is  this,  Sir?  (staid  I*). 
Doo'tyou  recollect  that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Dilly's  ?  Johnsoo,  Sir, 
I  did  not  think  of  going  to  Mr.  Dilly's  :  it  went  out  of  my  head,  I 
have  ordered  dinner  at  home  with  Mrs.  Williams,  Bosweil.  But,  my  dear 
Sir  you  know  you  were  engaged  to  Mr.  Dilly,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  will 5 
expect  you,  and  will  be  much  disappointed  if  you  don't  come.  Johnson* 
You  most  talk  to  Mrs  Williams  about  this. 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma*  I  feared  that  what  I  was  so  confident  I  had  • 
secured,  would  yet  be  frustrated*  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  show 
Mrs.  Williams  such  a  degree  of  humane  attention,  as  frequently  imposed 
seme  restraiut  upon  him  ;  and  I  knew  that  if  she  should  be  obstinate,, 
he  would  not  stir.  I  hastened  down  stairs  to  the  hlind  lady's  room,  aud 
told  her  I  was  in  great  uneasiness,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had  engaged  to  me 
to  diue  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  but  that  be  had  told  me  he  had  forgotten 
his  engagement,  and  bad  ordered  dinner  at  home.  Yes,  Sir,  (said  she* 
pretty  peevishly,)  Dr.  Johnson  is  to  dine  at  home.— Madam,  (said  I,v 
his  respect  for  you  is  such,  that  I  know  he  will  not  leave  you,  unless 
yon  absolutely  desire  it.  But  as  you  have  so  much  of  his  company,  I 
hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forego  it  for  a  day ;  as  Mr.  Dilly  is  a 
very  worthy  roan,  has  frequently  had  agreeable  parties  at  his  house  for 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  will  be  vexed  if  the  Doctor  neglects  him  to-day.  And 
then,  Madam,  be  pleased  to  consider  my  situation ;  I  carried  the  mes- 
sage, and  I  assured  Mr.  Dilly  that  Doctor  Johnson  was  to  come ;  and 
no  doubt  he  has  made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a  company,  and  boasted  of 
the  honour  he  expected  to  have.  I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the  Dor- 
tor  is  not  there.  She  gradually  softened  to  my  solicitations,  which  were 
certainly  as  earnest  as  most  entreaties  to  ladies  upon  any  occasion,  and 
was  graciously  pleased  to  empower  me  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson,  That  all. 
things  considered,  she  thought  he  should  certainly  go.  1  flew  back  to 
him,  still  in  dust,  and  careless  of  what  should  be  the  event,  indifferent  in 
his  choice  to  go  or  stay  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  announced  to  him  Mrs.  WiU 
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luuni's  consent,  he  roared,  "  Frank,  a  clean  shirt,"  And  was  ?ery  soon 
drest.  When  I  bad  htm  fairly  seated  in  a  backney-coach  with  me,  1 
exulted  as  much  as  a  fortune-hunter  who  has  got  an  heiress  into  a  post- 
chaise  with  hiin  to  set  out  for  Gretna-Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr,  Dilly's  drawing-room,  he  found  himself  in  Ac 
mtdit  of  a  company  ha  did  not  know.  I  kept  myself  snag  and  silent, 
watching  how  he  would  conduct  himself.  I  observed  him  whispering 
to  Mr.  Ditly,  Who  is  that  gentleman,  Sir? — Mr.  Arthur  Lee.— -Johns**. 
Too,  too,  too,  (under  his  breath,)  which  was  one  of  his  habitual  muttering** 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obuoxious  t*  Johnson,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  patriot,  but  an  American.  He  was  afterwards  minister  rream: 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  "  And  who  is  the  gentleman 
in  lace  I — Mr.  Wilkes,  Sir.  This  information  confounded  him  stilt 
more ;  he  had  some  dt faulty  to  restrain  himself,  and  taking  op  a  book* 
sat  down  upon  a  window-seat  and  read,  or  at  least  kept  his  eye  upon  i* 
intently  for  some  time,  till  be  composed  himself.  His  feelings,  I  dare 
say,  were  awkward  enough.  But  he  no  doubt  recollected  his  having 
rated  me  for  supposing  that  he  could  beat  all  disconcerted  by  any  com- 
pany, and  he,  therefore,  resolutely  set  himself  to  behave  quite  a*  e*> 
easy  maxi  of  the  world,  who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  manners  of  those  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet. 

The  cheering  sound  of  "  Dinner  is  upon  the  table,"  dissolved  hie 
reverie,  and  we  all  sat  down-  without  any  symptom  of  ill  humour.  There 
were  present,  besides  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an  oM 
companion  of  mine  when  he  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
John)  MiWer,  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  Mr.  Slater,  the  druggist.  Mr.  Wilkes 
placed  himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  behaved  to  him  with  so  much 
attention  and  politeuess,  that  he  gained  upon  him  insensibly.  No  mesi 
eat  more  heartily  than  Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and  ddi» 
cite.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  assiduoua  tn  helping  him  to  some  fine  veaL 
fray  give  me  leave,  Sir ;— -It  is  better  here— A  little  of  the  brown— Some, 
fat,  Sir— A  little  of  the  stuffing— Some  gravy— Let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  giving  you  some  butter— Allow  me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  thta. 
orange;— or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  have  more  zest.— Sir;  Sir,  lam 
obliged  to  you,  Sir,  cried  Johnson,  bowing,  and  turning  his  head  to  hint 
with  a  look  for  some  time  of  "surly  virtue,"  but,  in  a  short  while,  of 
complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  "He  is  not  a  good  mimic." 
One  of  the  company  added,  "A  merry  Andrew,  a  buffoon."  Johnson* 
But  he  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in  fertility  and  va- 
riety of  imagery,  and  not  empty  of  reading;  he  has  knowledge  enough 
to  fill  up  his  part.  One  species  of  wit  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
of  escape;  You  drive  him  into^a  corner  with  both  hands;  but  he's  gone, 
Sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got  him— like  an  animal  that  jumps  over 
your  bead*  Then  he  has  a  great  range  for  wit;  he  never  lets  truth 
stand  between  htm  and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty  coarse.    Gar* 
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rick  is  under  many  restraint!  from  which  Foot  is  free.  Wilkes.  Garrick'a 
wit  is  more  like  Lord  Chefterfiel&'t.    Johnson.  The  first  time  1  was  in 
company  with  Foote  was  at  Fitzherbert's.    Hsviug  uo  good  opinion  of 
the  fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
please  a  man  against  his  will.     1  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sul- 
lenly, affecting  not  to  mind  him.    But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical, 
lfeet  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon 
my  chair,  and  fairly  liugh  it  out.  No,  Sir ;  ha  was  irresistible  ?  He  upon 
one  occasion  experienced  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  efficacy  of  his 
powera  of  entertaining.    Amongst  the  many  and  various  modes  which  be 
triad  of  getting  money,  be  became  a  partner  with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and 
be  wa*  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  for  procuring  customers  amongst  hia 
numerous  acquaintance.    Fitzherbert  was  one  who  took  his  small-beer  ; 
bat  it  was  so  bad  that  the  servants  resolved  not  to  drink  it.     Tbey  Were  at 
some  loss  how  to  notify  their  resolution,  being  afraid  of  offending  their 
matter,  who  they  knew  liked  Foote  much  as  a  companion.     At  last 
they  fixed  upon  a  little  black  boy,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  to 
be  their  deputy,  and  deliver  their  remonstrance :  and  having  iu vested 
him  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to  inform  Mr.  Fits- 
Herbert,  iu  all  their  names,  upon  a  certain  day,  that  they  would  drink 
Foote**  small-beer  no  longer.     On  that  day  Foote  happened  to  dine  at 
Fhxherbert'f,  ind  this  boy  served  at  table;  he  was  so  delighted  with 
Foote's  stories,  and  merriment,  and  grimace,  that  when  ha  Went  down 
he  told  them,  "This  is  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  seen.     1  will  not 
your  message.     1  will  drink  his  small-beer." 
Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could  not  have  done  this.    Wilkes. 
Garrick  would  have  made  the  small-beer  still  smaller.  He  is  now  leaving 
the  atage  i  but  he  will  play  Scrub  all  his  life.     1  knew  that  Johnson 
weald  let  nobody  attack  Garrick  hut  himself,  as  Garrick  said  to  me, 
ind  I  bad  beard  him  praise  his  liberality ;  so  to  bring  out  his  commenda- 
tiao  of  his  celebrated  pnpil,  I  said,   loudly,  I  have   heard  Garrick  is 
liberal.     Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  1  know  that  Garrick  has  given  away  more 
■awcy  than  any  man  in  England  that  1  am  acquainted  with,  and  thai 
not  from  ostentatidns  views.    Garrick  was  very  poor  when  he  began  life ; 
aa  when  be  came  to  have  wJoney,  he  probably  was  very  Unskilful  iu  giving 
away,  and  saved  when  he  should  not.    But  Garrick  began  to  be  liberal 
as  soon  aa  he  could  ;  and  1  am  of  opinion,  the  reputation  of  avarice  which 
be  has  had,  has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  and  prevented  his  having  many 
enemies.    You  despise  a  man  for  avarice,  but  do  not  hate  him.   Garrick 
might  have  been  much  better  attacked  for  living  with  more  splendour 
than  is  suitable  to  a  player ;  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have  assaulted  liiin 
10  that  quarter,  they  might  have  galled  him  more.     But  they  have  kept 
clamouring   about    his  avarice,   which    has  rescued  him  from   much 
obloquy  and  envy. 

Talking  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  authentic  information  for 
biography,  Johnson  told  us,  When  1   wa*  a  young  fellow  I  wanted  to 
the  '  Life  of  Dryden,'  and  iu  order  to  get  materials,  1  applied  to 
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the  onl  j  two  persons  then  alive  who  hmd  seen  him ;  these  were  old  Swin- 
mef  and  old,Cibber.  Swinney's  information  was  no  more  than  this, '  That 
at  Will's  coffee-house  Dry  den  had  a  particular  chair  for  himself,  which 
was  set  by  the  6 re  in  winter,  and  was  then  called  his  winter-chair;  and 
that  it  was  carried  out  for  him  to  the  balcony  in  summer,  and  was  then 
called  hi*  summer-chair.'  Gibber  could  tell  no  more  but '  That  he 
remembered  him  a  decent  old  man,  arbiter  of  critical  disputes  at  Will's.' 
You  are  to  consider  that  Gibber  was  then  at  a  great  distance  from  Drydeo, 
had  per  hap*  one  leg  only  in  tbe  room,  and  durst  not  draw  in  the  other, 
Boswell.  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man  of  observation  ?  Johnson.  I  think  not, 
JBoswell.  You  will  allow  his  «  Apology'  to  be  well  done.  Johnson,  very 
well  done,  to  be  sure,  Sir.  That  book  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  justness 
of  Pope's  remark : 

#  Each  might  tola  several  proviace  well  coauaaad, 
."  Woald  all  bat  stoop  to  what  they  andereUooV 

Boswell.  And  his  plays  are  good.  Johnson.  Yes ;  but  that  was  his> 
trade;  P  esprit  du  carps;  he  had  been  all  his  life  among  players  and 
play-writers.  I  wondered  that  be  had  so  little  to  say  in  conversation,  for 
he  bad  kepi  tbe  best  company,  and  learnt  all  that  can  be  got  by  the  ear, 
He  abused  Pindar  to  me,  and  then  shewed  me  an  ode  of  his  own,  with 
an  absurd  couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar  on  an  eagle's  wing.  1  told  him) 
that  when  the  ancients  made  a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like  something 
real. 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  among  all  tbe  bold  flights  of  Shakspeare's 
junagiaation,  the  boldest  was  making  Birnam-wood  march  toDunsjnane  ; 
creating  a  wood  where  there  never  was  a  shrub;  a  wood  in  Scotland  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  And  he  also  observed,  that  the  clannish  slavery  of  tbe  High? 
lands  of  Scotland  was  the  single  exception  to  Milton's  remark  of '  Tbe 
Mountain  Nymph, sweet  Liberty,'  being  worshipped  io  all  hilly  countries. 
When  1  was  at  Inverary  (said  he,)  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Archibald 
Duke  of  A r gyle,  his  dependent  congratulated  me  on  being  soch  a  favorite) 
of  his  Grace.  I  said  *  It  is  then,  gentlemen,  truly  lucky  for  me,  for  if 
}  bad  displeased  the  Duke,  and  he  had  wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Campbell 
among  you  but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring  John  Wilkes's  bead  to 
Jrim  in  a  charger.     It  would  have  beep  only. 

f  Off  with  his  head  !  so  touch  for  AyUsburg? 

I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury f 

Dr.  Johruon  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of  tbe  coutested  passage  in  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  Defficilc  est  proprii  communta  dicere.  Mr.  Wilkes,  ac- 
cording to  my  note,  gave  the  interpretation  thus  :  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  propriety  of  common  things;  as,  if  a  poet  bad  to  speak  of  Queen 
Caroline  drjulting  tea,  he  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  cup* 
and  saucers.    £ut  upon  reading  my  note,  he  tells  me  that  |ie  ucaul  to, 
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say,  that,  tbe  word  communia,  being  a  Roman  law  term,  signifies  here 
things  communis  juris,  that  is  to  say,  what  have  never  yet  been  treated 
by  any  body ;  and  this  appears  clearly  from  what  followed) 


<<. 


-Toqac 


"  Rectios  Iliacup)  carmen  deducis  in  actus 
"  Qoam  si  profcrrca  jguota  indictaque  primus* 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the  Iliad  than  on  any  subject  not 
handled  before.  Johnson.  He  means  that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate 
to  particulur  persons  qualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as 
Homer  has  done. 

Wilke*.  We  have  no  City-Poet  now :  that  is  an  office  which  has 
gone  into  disuse.  The  last  was  Elkanah  Settle.  There  is  something  in 
names  which  one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now  Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so 
queer,  who  can  expect  much  from  that  name?  We  should  have  no  he- 
sitation to  give  for  it  John  Dryden,  in  preference  to  Elkanah  Settle, 
from  the  names  only,  without  knowing  their  different  merits.  Johnson. 
I  suppose,  Sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for  Aldermen  in  his  time,  as  John  Home 
could  do  now.    Where  did  Beck  ford  and  Treco  thick  learn  English  ? 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch  who  had  taken  possession  of 
a  barren  part  of  America,  and  wondered  why  they   should  choose  it. 
Johnson.    Why,  Sir,  all  barrenness  is  comparative.     The  Scotch  would 
not  know  it  to  be  barren.      Boswell.     Come,  come,  he  is  flattering  the 
English.    You  have  now  been  in  Scotland,  Sir,  and  say  if  you  did  not 
see  neat  and  drink  enough  there.    Johnsou,     Why  yes,  Sir';  meat  and 
drink  enough  to  give  the  inhabitants  sufficient  strength  to  run  away  from 
home.     All  these  quick  and  lively  sallies  were  said  sportively,  quite  in 
jest,  and  with  a  smile,  which  shewed  that  he  meant  only  wit.     Upon  this 
topic  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly  assimilate;  here  was  a  bond  of 
union  between  them,  and  I  was  conscious  that  as  both  of  them  had  vi- 
sited Caledonia,  both  were  folly  satisfied  of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance 
of  those  who  imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.     But  they  amused 
themselves  with  persevering  in  the  old  jokes.     When  I  claimed  a  su- 
periority for  Scotland  over  England  in  one  respect,  that  no  man  can  be 
arrested  there  for  a  debt  merely  because  another  swears  it  against  him  ; 
but  there  must  first  be  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  ascertaining  its 
justice;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the  person,  before  judgment  is  obtained, 
can  take  place  only,  if  his  creditor  should  swear  that  he  is  about  to  fly 
from  the  couutry,  or,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is  in  meditatione  fugce : 
Wilkes.     Thai,  I  should  think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all  the  Scotch 
nation.     Johnson.       (To  Mr.  Wilkes.)      You  must  know,  Sn,  1  lately 
took  my  friend  Boswell,  and  shewed  him  genuine  civilized  life  m  an  Eng- 
lish provincial  town.     I  turned  him  loo«e  at  Lichfield,  ny  native  city, 
that  he  might  see  for  once  real  civility  :  for  you  know  that  he  lives  among 
wages  in  Scotland,  and  among  takes  in  Loudon.    Wilkes.     Except 
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when  he  it  with  grate,  sober,  decent  people,  like  yen  end  me.    Johnsosn 
(smiling)  And  we  ashamed  of  him. 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson  told  the  story  of  hit 
asking  Mrs*  Macanlay  to  allow  her  footman  to  sit  down  with  them,  to 
prove  the  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  for  the  equality  of  mankind  ; 
and  he  said  to  me  afterwards,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  "  You  saw  Mr 
Wilkes  acquiesced;"  Wilkes  talked  with  all  imaginable  freedom  of  the 
ludicrous  title  given  to  the  Attorney-General,  Diabolus  Reqis ;  adding, 
f  I  have  reason  to  know  something  about  that  officer;  for  I  was  prose* 
cuted  for  a  libel.  Johnson,  who  many  people  would  have  supposed 
must  have  been  furiously  angry  at  hearing  this  talked  of  so  lightly,  said 
pot  a  word.    He  was  now  indeed,  "  a  good-humoured  fellow." 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  Quaker  lady, 
well  known  for  her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lee.  Amidst 
some  patriotic  groans,  somebody  (I  think  the  Alderman)  said,  "  Poor 
old  England  is  lost.'*  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented 
that  old  England  is  lost*  as  that  the  Scotch  have  found  it.  Wilkes* 
Bad  Lord  Bute  governed  Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and  dedicate  '  Mortimer*  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  shew  a  fine  print  of  a  beautiful  female 
figure  which  hung  in  the  room,  and  pointed  out  the  elegant  contour  of 
the  bosom  with  the  finger  of  an  arch  connoisseur.  He  afterwards  in  a 
conversation  with  me  waggishly  insisted,  that  all  the  time  Johnson  shewed 
visible  signs  of  a  fervent  admiration  of  the  corresponding  charmrof  the 
fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  t  could  wish,  nil  I  serve 
to  give  a  notion  of  a  very  curious  interview,  which  was  not  only  pleasing 
at  the  time,  but  had  the  agreeable  and  benign  effect  of  reconciling  any 
animosity,  and  sweetening  any  acidity,  which  in  the  various  bustle  of 
political  contest,  bad  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  two  men,  who, 
though  widely  different,  had  so  many  things  in  common— classical  learn* 
iag,  modern  literature,  wit  and  humour,  and  ready  repartee—- that  it 
would  have  been  much  to  be  regretted  if  they  had  been  for  ever  at  a 
distance  from  each  other. 

|tfr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this  successful  negotiation;  and 
pleasantly  said,  "that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Corps  Diplomatique" 

1  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  him 
tell  Mrs.  Willjams  how  much  he  had  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Wilkes's 
company,  and  what  an  agreeable  day  he  had  pasted. 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  thecelebrated  Margaret  Caroline  Rudda 
whom  I  had  visited,  induced  by  the  fame  of  her  talents,  address,  and 
irresistible  power  of  fascination.  To  a  lady  who  disapproved  of  my  vi- 
siting her,  he  said  on  a  former  occasion,  "  Nay,  Madam,  Bos  well  is  in 
the  right;  I  should  have  visited  her  myself,  were  it  not  that  they  have 
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now  a  trick  of  putting  every  thing  into  the  news-papers.*9    This  evening 
he  exclaimed,   "  I  envy  him  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rudd." 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  miking  a  tour  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  giving  a  full  account  of  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  had  playfully 
suggested  as  a  motto, 

•'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  it  Iff**." 

Johasoo.  Sir,  you  will  get  mote  by  the  book  than  the  jaunt  wilt  cost 
you ;  to  you  will  have  your  diversion  for  nothing,  and  add  to  yon*  re- 
putation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took  leave  of  him,  being  to  set  out 
for  Scotland.  I  thanked  him  with  great  warmth  for  all  his  kindness. 
"  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  very  welcome.     Nobody  repays  it  with  more*?' 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone  round  the  world  of  the 
rough,  and  passionate,  and  harsh  manners  of  this  great  and  good  man. 
That  he  had  occasional  sallies  of  heat  of  temper,  and  that  be  was  some- 
times/perhaps, too  "easily  provoked"  by  absurdity  and  folly,  and  some* 
timet  too  desirous  of  triumph  in  colloquial  contest,  most  be  allowed. 
The  quickness  both  of  his  perception  and  sensibility  disposed  him  to 
sudden  explosions  of  satire;  to  which  his  extraordinary  readiness  of  wit 
was  a  strong  and  almost  irresistible  incitement.  To  adopt  one  of  the 
finest  images  in  Mr.  Home's  "  Douglas," 

u          '  ■      On  each  glance  of  thought 
Decision  followed,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash  !M 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  often  so  eager  to  apply  the  lash, 
that  the  Judge  had  not  time  to  consider  the  case  with  sufficient  delibe- 
ration. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  violence  of  temper  may  be 
granted :  but  let  us  ascertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  it  be  supposed  that 
he  was  in  a  perpetual  rage,  and  never  without  a  club  'us  his  band  to 
knock  down  every  one  who  approached  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
truth  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  obliging, 
nay,  polite  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  so  much  so,  that  many  gen- 
tlemen who  were  long  acquainted  with  him  never  received,  or  even 
heard  a  strong  expression  from  him. 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  Epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  the 
monument  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  West  minster- Abbey,  afford  at  once  a 
proof  of  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  carelessness  as  to  his  own  writings, 
and  of  the  great  respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  excellent  and  eminent  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed  : 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  hare  beeu  kept  away  from  you,  I  koow  not  well  how,  and  of  these 
vexatious  hindrances  I  know  not  when  there  will  be  an  end,  I  therefore 
send  you  the  poor  dear  Doctor's  epitaph.  Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if 
you  then  think  it  right,  show  it  to  the  Club.  1  am,  you  know,  wilting  to 
be  corrected.  If  you  think  any  thing  much  amies,  keep  it  to  yourself, 
till  we  come  together.  I  have  sent  two  copies,  but  prefer  the  card.  The 
dates  must  be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy.    I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  bumble  servant, 

Sam*  JohvsosTv 

May  >6, 1776* 

TO  THE  SAME. 
SIR, 

Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the  Epitaph  to  Dr.  Beat  tie;  t 
am  very  willing,  but  having  no  copy,  cannot  immediately  recollect  it* 
She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it.  Try  to  recollect,  and  pot  down  as  much 
as  you  retain;  you  perhaps  may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The 
lines  for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of  rerun  civilium  $ivi  natv* 
ralium.    It  was  a  sorry  trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you  can.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Jane  29,  1776. 

The  gout  grows  better  but  slowly. 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in  this  year,  that  this  Epitaph 
gave  occasion  to  a  Remonstrance  to  the  Monarch  of  Literature,  for 
au  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more  fully  and   clearly  before* 
them,  I  shall  first  insert  the  Epitaph. 

"Olivarii  Goldsmith, 

Poet*?,  Physici,  Historic!, 

Qui  nullum  fer£  scribendi  genus 

Nod  tetigit, 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  oroavit ; 

Sivc  risus  essent  moveodi, 

Sire  lacrynue. 

AflFectnem  potent  at  lenis  dominator  :• 

Ingenio  soblimis,  vividus,  versatilis, 

Oration*  graudin,  nitidus,  venuatua  : 

Hoc  moounsento  memoriara  coluit 

Sodalium  amor, 

Atniccrom  fides, 
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Lectorum  veneratio. 

Natoi  in  Hiberoia  Forme  Loogfordiensii, 

Id  loco  cui  nomeo  Pallas, 

Not.  zxix*  mdccxxxi  ; 

EblaoB  lileris  institatus  - 

ObiitLoadial, 
April.  IT,  MDCCLXX1T." 

• 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus  :  "  I  enclose  the  Round  Robin* 
Thisjiu  d*  esprit  took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner  at  oar  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's.  All  the  company  present,  except  myself,  were  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  Epitaph,  written  for  hijm  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  various  emendations 
were  suggested,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted  to  the  Doctor's 
consideration.—- But  the  question  was,  who  should  have  the  courage  to 
propose  them  to  him  ?  At  last  it  was  hinted,  that  there  could  be  no  way 
so  good  as  that  of  a  Round  Robin,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  which  they  make 
use  of  when  they  enter  into  a  conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be  known 
who  puts  his  name  first  or  last  to  the  paper.  This  proposition  was  in- 
stantly assented  to;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Deny ,  now  Bishop  of 
Kttlaloe,  drew  up  an  address  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete 
with  wit  and  humour,  but  which  it  was  feared  the  Doctor  might  think 
treated  the  subject  with  too  much  levity.  Mr.  Burke  then  proposed  the 
address  as  it  stands  in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which  I  Had  the  honour 
to  officiate  as  derk. 

Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  received  it  with  much 
good  humour,  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  he 
would  alter  the  Epitaph  in  any  manner  they  pleased,  as  to  the  sense  of  it : 
but  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey 
with  am  English  inscription. 

I  consider  this  Round  Robin  as  a  species  of  literary  curiosity  worth  pre* 
serving,  as  it  marks,  in  a  certain  degree,  Dr.  Johnson's  character." 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  transcript  of  a  paper,  which  I 
doubt  not  of  their  being  desirous  to  see." 

Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is  very  just.  The  anecdote  now  re- 
lated proves,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  reverence  and  awe  with  which 
Johnson  was  regarded,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  hit  time,  in 
various  departments,  and  even  by  such  of  them  as  lived  most  with  him  ; 
while  it  also  confirms  what  I  have  again  and  again  inculcated,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  of  that  ferocious  and  irascible  character  which  has  been 
iguorantly  imagine^.  ., 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked  as  one  of  the  thousand 
instances  which  evince  the  extraordinary  promptitude  of  Mr.  Bqrke; 
who  while  he  is  equal  to  the  greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least ;  can, 
with  equal  facility,  embrace  the  vast  and  complicated  speculations  of 
politics  or  the  ingenious  topicks  of  literary  investigation. 

No.  7.  3  X 
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DR.  JOHNSOtf  TO  KM.  BOSWELL 
MADAM, 

Yon  must  not  think  tne  uocivil  in  omitting  to  answer  the  letter  with 
which  you  favoured  me  some  time  ago.  1  imagined  it  to  have  been 
written  without  Mr.  Bo*  well's  knowledge,  and  therefore  supposed  the 
answer  to  require,  what  I  could  not  find,  a  private  conveyance. 

The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now  over ;  and  since  young 
Alexander  has  appeared,  I  hope  no  more  difficulties  will  arise  among  you  ; 
for  I  sincerely  wish  you  nil  happyv  Do  not  teach  the  young  ones  to  di*> 
like  me,  at  you  dislike  me  yourself;  but  let  me  at  least  have Veroottu's 
kindness,  because  she  is  my  acquaintance. 

You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home ;  it  is  well  that  you  have  him  ; 
he  has  led  a  wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield,  and  he  has  followed 
Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath,  Pray  take  care  of  him,  and  tame  him.  The  only 
thing  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving  him  :  mod 
while  we  are  so  much  of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  our 
Other  quarrels  will,  1  hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.  1  am,  Madam, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

Sam.  Josnso** 

Hay  1$,  in*. 

MR.   HOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSO*. 

Edinburgh,  June  *s, 1778, 
Vou  have  formerly  complained  that  my  letters  were  too  long.    There 

is  no  dauger  in  that  complaint  being  made  at  present ;  fori  Hod  it  diflU 

cult  Tor  me  to  write  to  yon  at  all.  [Here  an  account  af  having  been  afflicted 

frith  a  return  of  melancholy,  or  bad  spirits]. 
The  boxes  of  bonks  which  you  sent  to  me  are  arrived ;  bat  I  have  not 

yet  examined  the  contents.  * 


I  send  you  Mr.  Maclaurin's  paper  for  the  negro,  who  claims  hi* 
freedom  in  the  Court  of  Session. 


PA.  JOHKSON  TO  MR.  BOSWBLL. 


t>R*B  SIR, 


'tyese  black  fits,  of  which  you  complain,  perhaps  hurt  year 
memory  as  well  as  your  imagination.  When  did  I  complain  that  your 
letters  were  too  long  ?  Your  last  letter,  after  a  wery  long  delay,  broogac 
very  bad  news.  [Here  a  series  of  reflections  upon  melancholy,  end««* 
trbat  I  could  not  help  thinking  strangely  unreasonable  in  him  who  btasJ 
suffered  so  much  from  it  Mm*elf,~-a  g*ed  deal  of  severity  and  reproof 
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at  if  it  were  owing  to  my  own  fault,  or  that  I  was,  perhaps,  affecting  it 
from  a  desire  of  distinction]. 

Rend  Cheyne'a c  Englith  Malady  ;•  but  do  not  let  him  teach  yon  a 
foolish  notion,  that  melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acuteness.     *  *  *  *  * 

To  hear  that  yon  have  not  opened  your  boxes  of  books  is  very  offensive. 
The  examination  and  arrangement  of  so  many  volumes  might  have 
afforded  you  an.  amusement  very  seasonable  at  present,  and  useful  for 
the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  1  confess,  very  angry  that  you  manage  your* 
self  so  ill.    •••*•• 

I  do  not  now  say  any  more,  than  that  I  am,  with  great  kindness  an<J 
sincerity,  dear  Sir, 

Yonr  humble  servant, 

Sam.  JoBNioff, 
JaJy  t, 177& 

It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  that  a  negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom  without  bia 
own  consent. 

.  DR.  JOHNSON  TQ  MR.  BOSWELL. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  make  haste  to  write  again,  lest  my  last  letter  should  give  you  too 
much  pain.  If  you  are  really  oppressed  with  overpowering  and  inrol  no- 
tary melancholy,  you  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  reproached,  *  •  •  •  * 
*  Now,  ray  dear  Bozzy,  let  as  have  done  with  quarrels  and  with  censure. 
Let  me  know-whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a  pretty  library.  There  are, 
perhaps,  many  books  among  them  which  you  never  need  read  through ; 
bot  there  are  none  which  it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  know,  and  sometimes 
to  consult  Of  these  books,  of  which  the  use  is  only  occasional,  it  is  often 
sufficient  to  know  the  contents,  that,  when  any  question  arises,  you  mar 
know  where  to  look  for  information. 

Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over,  Mr.  Maclaurin's  plea,  and  I  think  it 
excellent.  How  is  the  suit  carried  00  ?  If  by  subscription,  I  commis- 
sion you  to  contribute,  in  my  name,  what  is  proper.  Let  nothing  be 
wanting  in  such  a  case.  Dr.  Drumroond,  I  see,  is  superseded.  His 
father  would  have'grieved  ;  but  he  lived  to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  his  son's 
election,  and  died  before  that  pleasure  was  abated. 

Langton's  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl,  and  both  are  well ;  I  dined  with 
him  the  other  day.    **•••♦ 

It  vexes  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  May  I  was 
seized  by  the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  well.  The  pain  has  not  been  vio- 
lent, but  the  weakness  and  tenderness  were  very  troublesome,  and  what 
is  said  to  be  very  uncommon,  it  has  not  alleviated  mv  other  disorders* 
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Make  ate  of  youth  and  health  while  you  have  them ;  make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Boswell.    1  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

July  16,  1776. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON, 

v     Edinburgh,  July  It,  177$, 
MY   DEAR  SIR,  ~ 

Yoor  letter  of  the  second  of  this  month  was  rather  a  harsh  medicine; 
but  I  was  delighted  with  that  spontaneous  tenderness,  which,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  sent  forth  such  balsam  as  your  next  brought  me.  I  found 
myself  for  some  time  so  ill  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  decent  ap- 
pearance, while  all  within  was  weakness  and  distress.  Like  a  reduced 
garrison  that  has  some  spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and  planted  all  the 
force  I  could  muster,  upon  the  walls.  I  am  now  much  better,  and  I  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  friendly  counsel, 

****** 

Count  Manncci  came  here  last  week  from  travelling  in  Ireland.    1  have 

shown  him  what  civilities  I  could  on  his  own  account,  011  y oar's,  and  on 

,that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.     He  has  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  been 

much  hurt.     I  regret  this  unlucky  accident,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  very 

amiable  man. 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
I  select  from  his  private  register  the  following  passage  : 

July  26,  177^*  O  God,  who  hast  ordaiued  that  whatever  is  to  be  desired 
should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy  blessing,  bringest  honest 
labour  to  good  effect,  look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  and  eudeavoors. 
.Grant  roe,  O  Lord,  to  design  only  what  is  luwful  and  right ;  and  afford  ma 
•calmness  of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in 
this  short  life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

It  appears  that  this  was  composed  when  he  purposed  to  apply  vigor- 
ously to  fctudy,  particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  is  admirable 
and  encouraging  ;  and  it  mu*t  impress  all  the.  thinking  part  of  my  readers 
with  a  consolatory  confidence  in  habitual  devotion,  when  they  see  a  man 
of  such  enlarged  intellectual  powers  as  Johuxon,  thus  in  the  genuine  ear- 
nestues*  of  secrecy,  imploring  the  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being,  ••from 
whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift." 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
SIR, 

A  young  man  whoie  name  is  Paterson,  offers  himself  this  evening 
to  the  Academy.  He  is  the  sqn  of  a  man  for  whom  I  have  Jong  had  a 
kindness,  and  who  is  now  abroad  in  distress.  I  shall  be  glad  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  show  him  any  little  countenance,  or  pay  him  any  small 
distinction.  How  much  it  is  in  your  power  to  favour  or  to  forward  a 
young  man  I  do  not  know ;  nor  do  1  know  how  much  this  candidate 
deserves  favour  by  his  personal  merit,  or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may 
now  give  of  future  eminence.  I  recommend  him  as  the  son  of  my  friend. 
Your  character  and  station  enable  you  to  give  a  young  man  great  en- 
couragement by  very  easy  means.  You  have  heard  of  a  man  who  asked 
no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  than  that  he  would  bow  to  him 
at  hit  levee.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 
A of at t  s, 1776. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh,  Aug,  30,  177$% 

[After  giving  him  an  account  of  my  having  examined  the  chests  of 
bqoka  which  he  had  sent  to  me,  and  which  contained  what  may  be  truly 
called  a  numerous  and  miscellaneous  Stall  Library,  thrown  together  at 
random :— ] 

Lord  Hailea  was  against  the  decree  in  the  case  of  my  client  the  minister  ; 
'not  that  he  justified  the  minister,  but  because  that  the  parishioner  both 
provoked  and  retorted.  I  sent  his  Lordship  your  able  argument  upon 
the  case  for  his  perusal.  His  observation  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  me  was, 
*  Dr.  Johnson's  Suasorium  is  pleasantly  and  artfully  composed.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  he  has  not  convinced  himself;  for  I  believe  that  he 
is  better  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than  to  imagine  that  a  bishop  or  a 
Presbyter  has  a  right  to  begin  censure  or  discipline  e  cathedra*.' 

For  the  honour  of  Count  Manucci,  as  well  as  to  observe  that  exactness 
of  truth  which  you  have  taught  me,  1  must  correct  what  I  have  said  in 
a  former  letter.  He  did  not  fall  from  his  horse,  which  might  have  been 
an  imputation  ou  his  skill  as  an  officer  of  cavalry ;  his  horse  fell  with 
him. 

I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every  word  of  *  Granger's  Biographical 
History.9  It  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do  not  think  him  the 
IV lag  that  you  supposed,     Horace  Walpole**  being  his  patron  is,  indeed, 
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no  good  sign  of  bit  political  principles.  Bat  he  denied  to  Lord 
Mountstuart  that  he  was  a  Whig,  and  said  he  had  been  accused  by  both 
parties  of  partiality.     It  seems  he  was  like  Pope, 

«  While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  aad  Whigs  a  Tory.* 

I  wish  yon  would  look  more  into  his  book  ;  aod  as  Lord  Mountftuart 
wishes  much  to  6nd  a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work  upon  Granger's 
plan,  and  has  desired  I  would  mention  it  to  yon ;  if  such  a  man  occurs, 
please  to  let  me  know.  His  Lordship  will  give  him  generous  en* 
eouragement. 

TO  MR.  ROBERT  IJEVJST. 

.DEAR  SIB, 

Having  spent  about  six  weeks  at  this  place,  we  have  at  length  re> 
solved  upon  returning.  I  expect  to  see  you  all  in  Fleeustreet  on  the 
30th  of  this  month. 

I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday,  but  think  to  go  most  of  thb 
week,  though  I  know  not  that  it  does  me  any  good.  My  nights  are  very 
restless  and  tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise  well. 

1  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to  Mrs.  Williams.  Remember  Me 
kindly  to  Francis  and  Betsy.    I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Jowwso*. 

BrigktMBMleoe, 
Oct.  81,  1776. 

1  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  5 1st  of  October,  it  forming  htm 
that  my  father  had,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  paid  a  large  debt  for  me, 
and  that  I  had  now  the  happiness  of  beiug  upon  very  good  terms  with 
bim ;  to  which  he  returned  the  following  answer. 

TO  JAMES  BO$W£LL  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  had  great  pleasure  on  hearing  that  you  are  at  last  on  good  terms  with 
your  father.  Cultivate  his  kindness  by  all  honest  and  manly  means. 
Life  is  but  short ;  no  time  can  be  afforded  but  for  the  indulgence  of  real 
sorrow,  or  contests  upon  questions  seriously  momentous.  Let  us  not 
throw  away  any  of  our  days  upon  useless  resentment,  or  contend  who 
shall  hold  ou£  longest  in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is  best  not  to  be  angry ; 
and  best,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May  you  and 
your  father  pass  the  remainder  of  your  time  in  reciprocal  benevolence ! 
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Do  70a  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton  ?  I  visit  him  sometimes,  bat  he 
does  not  talk.  I  do  not  like  hit  scheme  of  life;  but  as  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set  any  thing  right  that  is  wrong.  His 
children  «re  sweet  babies. 

I  hope  my  irreconcileable  enemy,  Mrs.  Boswell,  is  well.  Desire  her 
not  to  transmit  her  malevolence  to  the  young  people.  Let  me  have 
Alexander,  and  Veronica,  and  Euphemia,  for  my  friends. 

Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may  reckou  as  one  of  your  well-wisher*,  is 
in  a  feeble  and  languishing  state,  with  little  hope**  of  growing  bettec 
She  went  for  some  part  of  the  autumn  into  the  country,  but  is  little  be- 
nefited ;  and  Dr.  Lawrence  confesses  that  bis  art  is  at  an  end.  Death 
is,  however,  at  a  distance  :  and  what  more  than  that  can  we  say  of  our- 
selves ?  I  am  sorry  for  her  pain,  and  more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr.  Levet 
is  aooad,  wind  and  limb, 

I  was  sosae  weeks  this  autumn  at  Brighthelmsteae.  The  place  was 
very  «iull,  and  I  was  not  well ;  the  expedition  to  the  Hebrides  was  Urn 
awa*  pleasant  journey  that  I  ever  made.  Such  an  effort  annually  would 
give  the  world  a  little  diversification. 

Beery  year,  however,  we  cannot  wander,  and  must  therefore  endeavour 
la  spend  oar  timeat  home  as  well  as  we  can.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  life 
into  a  method,  that  every  hour  may  bring  its  employment,  and  every  em- 
ployment have  its  hour.  Xenophon  observes,  in  his  c  Treatise  of  (Econo- 
my/ that  if  every  thing  be  kept  in  a  certain  place,  when  any  thing  is  worn 
oat  or  consumed,  the  vacuity  which  it  leaves  willlhew  what  is  wanting ; 
So  if  every  part  of  time  has  its  <lety,  the  hour  will  call  into  remembrance 
its  proper  engagement. 

I  have  not  practised  all  this  pradence  myself,  but  I  have  suffered 
much  for  want  of  it:  and  1  would  have  you*  by  timely  recollection  and 
steady  resolution,  escape  from  those  evils  which  have  Iain  heavy  upon 
ase»    I  am,  my  dearest  Boswell, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johwsok. 

.    Bolt  Court,  .Nov,  16, 1776. 

Qa  the  16th  of  November  I  informed  him  that  Mr.  Strabaa  had  sent 
■etosesW  copies  of  the  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islauds,*'  handsomely 
bound,  instead  of  the  twenty  copies  which  were  stipulated  ;  but  which, 
I  supposed,  were  to  be  only  in  sheets ;  requested  to  know  how  they 
taaald  be  distributed :  and  mentioned  that  I  bad  another  son  born  to  ine 
who  was  named  David,  and  was  a  sickly  infant. 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIB, 

I  bare  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a  cold,  which,  perhaps,  I  made  an 
excuse  to  myself  for  not  writing,  when  in  reality  I  knew  not  what  to 
say. 

The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute  as  you  think  best,  in  my  oime9 
or  your  own,  as  you  are  inclined,  or  as  you  judge  most  proper.  Every 
body  cannot  be  obliged  ;  but  I  wish  that  nobody  may  be  offended.  Do 
the  best  you  can. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  your  family,  and  hope  that  little 
David  is  by  this  time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly  recovered.  I  am 
much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  re-establishment  of  kindness  between  you 
and  your  father.  Cultivate  his  paternal  tenderness  as  much  as  yon  can. 
To  live  at  variance  at  all  is  uncomfortable ;  and  variance  with  a  father  if 
still  more  uncomfortable.  Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dispute  you  have 
the  wrong  side ;  at  least  you  gave  the  first  provocations,  and  some  of 
them  very  offensive.  Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As  you  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  your  new  mother  has  shown  you  any  foul  play,  treat  her  with 
respect,'  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence:  this  will  secure  your  father. 
When  once  a  discordant  family  has  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace  they  will 
not  willingly  lose  it.  If  Mrs.  Bos  we  11  would  but  be  friends  with  roe,  wc 
might  now  shut  the  temple  of  Janus. 

What  came  of  Dr.  Memis's  cause  ?  Is  the  question  about  the  negro 
determined  ?  Has  Sir  Allan  any  reasonable  hopes  ?  What  is  become 
of  poor  Macquarry  ?  Let  me  know  the  event  of  all  these  litigations.  I 
wish  particularly  well  to  the  negro  and  Sir  Allan. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of  order;  and  though  she  is  some* 
thing  better,  is  likely,  in  her  physician's  opinion,  to  endure  her  makdy 
for  life,  though  she  may,  perhaps,  die  of  some  other.  Mrs.  Thrale  is 
big,  and  fancies  that  she  carries  a  boy ;  if  it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish 
much  about  it,  1  should  wish  her  uot  to  be  disappointed.  The  desire  of 
male  heirs  is  not  appendant  only  to  feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost  ac- 
cessary to  the  continuance  of  Thrale's  fortune;  for  what  cau  misses  do 
with  a  brewhouse  ?     Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters  than  trades. 

Baretli  went  away  from  Thrale's  in  some  whimsical  fit  of  disgust,  or 
ill-nature,  without  taking  any  leave.  It  is  well  if  he  finds  in  any  other 
place  as  good  an  habitation,  and  as  many  conveniences.  He  has  got 
five  and  twenty  guineas  by  translating  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses  into 
Italian,  and  Mr.  Thrale  gave  him  an  hundred  in  the  spring ;  so  that  he 
is  yet  in  no  difficulties. 

Colman  has  bought  Foote't  patent,  and  is  to  allow  Foote  for  life  six- 
teen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  Reynolds  told  me,  and  to  allow  him  to 
play  so  often  on  such  terms  that  he  may  gain  four  hundred  pounds  more* 
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What  Colraan  can  get  by  this  bargain,  bat  trouble  and  hazard;  I  do  not 
tee*    I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  bumble  servant, 
December  91,  1776,  Sam.  Johnson, 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had  long  been  admired  at  a 
preacher  at  Edinburgh,  thought  now  of  diffusing  his  excellent  sermons 
more  extensively,  and  increasing  hit  reputation,  by  publishing  a  collec- 
tion of  them.  He  transmitted  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the 
printer,  who,  after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  dis- 
couraging the  publication.  Such  at  first  was  the  unpropitious  state  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  theological  books  that  has  ever  appeared.  Mr. 
Strahan,  however,  had  sent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his 
opinion;  aud  after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent 
off,  he  received  from  Johnson  on  Christmas-eve,  a  note  in  which  was  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  with  more  than  approha- 
tion ;  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to  say  too  little." 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  very  soon  after  this  time  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  Johnson  concerning  them ;  and  then  he  very  candidly  wrote  again 
to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  Johnson's  note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase  the 
volume,  for  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell  gave  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  and  the  approbation  of  the  public  so 
Ugh,  that  to  their  honour  be  jt  recorded,  the  proprietors  made  Dr.  Blair 
a  present  first  of  one  sum,  and  afterwards  of  another,  of  fifty  pounds, 
thus  voluntarily  doubling  the  stipulated  price ;  and  when  he  prepared 
another  volume,  they  gave  him  at  once  three  hundred  pounds,  being  in 
all  five  hundred  pounds,  by  an  agreement  to  which  I  am  a  subscribing 
witness ;  and  now  for  a  third  octavo  volume  he  has  received  no  less  than 
six  hundred  pounds. 

In  1797,  it  appears  from  his  "Prayers  and  Meditations,"  that  John- 
son suffered  much  from  a  state  of  mind  "  unsettled  and  perplexed,"  and 
from  that  constitutional  gloom,  which,  together  with  his  extreme  humi- 
lity and  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  religious  state,  made  him  contem- 
plate himself  through  too  dark  and  unfavourable  a  medium.  It  may  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  "saw  God  in  clouds."  Certain  we  may  be  of  his 
\njastice  to  himself  in  the  following  lamentable  paragraph,  which  it  is 
painful  to  think  came  from  the  contrite  heart  of  this  great  man,  to  whose 
labours  the  world  are  so  much  indebted :  "  When  I  survey  my  past  life, 
I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with  some  disorders  of 
body,  and  disturbances  of  the  mind,  very  near  to  madness,  which  I  hope 
He  that  made  me  will  suffer  to  extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many 
deficiencies."  But  we  find  his  devotions  in  this  year  eminently  fervent ; 
and  we  are  comforted  by  observing  intervals  of  quiet,  composure,  and 
gladness. 

No.  1.  3  Y 
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On  Easter  day  we  find  the  following  emphatic  prayer:  "  Almighty 
and  most  merciful  Father,  who  seest  all  our  miseries,]  and  koowest  all 
our  necessities,  look  down  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Defend  me  from  the 
violent  incursion  of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form  and  keep  such 
resolutions  as  may  conduce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  thy  pro* 
ridence  shall  appoint  me ;  and  so  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my 
heart  may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found,  and 
that  I  may  serve  thee  with  pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have) 
mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me ;  years  and  infirmities 
oppress  me,  terror  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  my 
Creator  and  my  Judge.  In  all  perplexities  relieve  and  free  me :  and  so 
help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  1  may  now  so  commemorate  the  death 
of  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  this  short  and  pain* 
ful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may,  for  his  sake,  be  received  to  everlasting 
happiness.     Amen," 

While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable  impressions  upon  his  mind  are 
thus  commemorated:  "I  was  for  some  time  distressed,  but  at  last  ob> 
tained,  I  hope  from  the  God  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  I  have  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  renolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew 
lighter,  my  hopes  revived,  and  my  courage  increased ;  aud  I  wrote  with 
my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer  Book, 

"  Vita  ordinanda% 
Biblia  Ugenda, 
Theologict  operm  d*nda. 
8ervi*ndum  it  lattaudum" 

Mr.  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well  known,  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in 
kind  assistance  to  a  female  relation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  desired  Umu) 
on  her  return  to  Ireland  she  would  procure  authentic  particulars  of  the 
life  of  her  celebrated  relation.      Concerning  her  is  t^e  following  letters 

TO  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  ESQ.      • 

DXAS^  SIR, 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  from  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  whom  we  la* 
mented  as  drowned,  1  have  received  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  to  us  all, 
with  promise  to  make  the  enquiries  which  we  recommended  to  her. 

I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  conveying  this  intelligence  to  Miai 
Caulfield,  but  that  her  letter  is  not  at  baud,  and  I  know  not  the  direc* 
tion.    You  will  tell  the  good  news.    I  am  Sir, 

Your  most,  &c. 
Sam.  Jobnsof, 

February  35, 1777, 
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MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON, 

mr  dzar  sir, 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  14,  1777. 
My  state  of  epistolary  accounts  with  you  at  present  is  extraordinary* 
The  balance,  as  to  number,  is  on  your  side.  I  am  indebted  to-you  for 
two  letters;  one  dated  the  1 6th  of  November,  upon  which  very  day 
I  wrote  to  you,  so  that  our  letters  were  exactly  exchanged ;  and  one 
dated  the  2Istof  December  last. 

My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude  by  the  truly  kind .  contents  of 
both  of  them  :  and  it  is  amazing  and  vexing  that  I  have  allowed  so  much 
time  to  elapse  without  writing  to  you.  But  delay  is  inherent  iu  me,  by 
netare  or  by  bad  habit.  I  waited  till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
paying  you  my  compliments  on  a  new  year.  I  have  procrastinated  till 
the  year  is  no  longer  new. 

****** 

DiC  Memis's  cause  was  determined  against  him,  with  40 1,  costs.  The 
Lord  President,  and  two  other  of  the  Judges,  dissented  from  the  majo- 
rity, upon  this  ground  ;  that  although  there  may  have  been  no  intention 
to  iojure  him  by  calling  him  Doctor  of  Medicine,  instead  of  Physician* 
yet,  as  he  remonstrated  against  the  designation  before  the  charter  waa 
printed  off,  and  represented  that  it  was  disagreeable,  and  even  hurtful 
to  him,  it  was  ill-natured  to  refuse  to  alter  it,  and  let  him  have  the  desig- 
nation to  which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  our 
court  has  judged  wrong.  The  defendants  were  in  maid  fide,  to  persist  in 
naming  him  in  a  way  that  he  disliked.  You  remember  poor  Goldsmith, 
when  he  grew  important,  and  wished  to  appear  Doctor  Major,  could 
not  bear  your  calling  him  Goldy.  Would  it  not  have  been  wrong  to 
have  named  him  so  in  your  "  Preface  to  Shakspeare,''  or  in  any  serious 
permanent  writing  of  any  sort  ?  The  difficulty  is,  whether  an  action 
should  be  allowed  on  such  petty  wrongs.     De  minimis  non  curat  lex* 

The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.  A  memorial  is  preparing  on  the 
side  of  slavery.  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  printed.  Mac- 
kurin  is  made  happy  by  your  approbation  of  his  memorial  for  the 
Hack. 

Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and  we  passed  an  evening  together. 
The  sale  of  his  estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the  Duke  of  A r gyle,  for  recovering 
the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly  before  all  our  judges. 
I  spoke  for  him  yesterday,  and  Maclaiirtn  to-day ;  Crosbie  spoke  to-day 
against  him.  Three  more  counsel  are  to  be  heard,  and  next  week  the 
cause  will  be  determined.  I  send  you  the  Informations,  or  Cases,  on 
each  side,  which  I  hope  you  will  read.  You  said  to  me  when  we  were 
under   Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof,  "  I  will  help  him   with  my  pen." 
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You  said  it  with  •  generous  glow ;  and  though  hit  Grace  of  Argyle  did 
afterwards  mount  you  upon  an  excellent  horse,  upon  which  'you  looked 
like  a  Bishop,'  you  must  not  swerve  from  your  purpose  at  Inchkenneth* 
I  wish  you  may  understand  the  points  at  issue,  amidst  our  Scotch  law 
principles  and  phrases. 

[Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  make 
it  as  clear  as  I  could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no  knowledge  of)  the 
formularies  and  technical  language  of  the  law  of  Scotland.] 

I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided  here.  But  as  it  may  be 
brought  under  the  review  of  our  Judges,  and  is  certainly  to  be  carried 
by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lord*,  the  assistance  of  such  a  mind  as  your'a 
will  be  of  consequence.  Your  paper  on  Vicious  Intromission  is  a  noble 
proof  of  what  you  can  do  even  in  Scotch  law. 


I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books.  Lord  Hailes  and  Lord 
Monboddo  have  each  received  one,  and  return  you  thanks.  Monboddo 
dined  with  me  lately,  and  having  drank  tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by 
ourselves,  and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  read  the  '  Journey9  super6cially,  as 
he  did  not  talk  of  it  as  1  wished,  I  brought  it  to  him,  and  read  aloud 
several  passages;  and  then  he  talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he  was  to  have 
•  copy  from  the  author*    He  begged  that  might  be  marked  on  it. 


****«• 


I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful 

And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  DICK  TO  DR,  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Prestoofield,  Feb.  17,  1777. 

SIR, 
1  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving  your  book  of  your  *  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  which  you  was  so  good  as  to  send  me, 
by  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  of  Auchinltck  ;  for 
which  I  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks;  and  after  carefully  reading 
it  over  again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my  little  collection  of  choice  books,  next 
our  worthy  friend's  « Journey  to  Corsica/  As  there  are  many  things 
to  admire  in  both  performances,  I  have  often  wished  that  no  Travels  or 
Journey  «bonld  be  published  but  those  undertaken  by  persons  of  in- 
tegrity and  capacity,  to  judge  well,  and  describe  faithfully  and  in  good 
language,  the  situation,  condition,  aud  manners  of  the  countries  pant 
through.     Indeed  our  country  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  the 
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crowns,  is  still  in  most  placet  so  devoid  of  clothing,  or  cover  ff*>m 
tod  plantations,  that  it  was  well  you  gave  your  readers  a  sound  Monitoire 
with  respect  to  that  circumstance.  The  truths  you  have  told,  and  the 
parity  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  as  your  •  Journey9  it 
universally  read,  may,  and  already  appear  to  have  a  very  good  effect. 
For  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trees  and 
hedges  in  this  country,  tells  me,  that  of  late  the  demand  upon  him  for  these 
articles  is  doubled  and  sometimes  tripled.  I  have,  therefore,  listed  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of  my  memorandums  of  the  principal  planters 
and  favourers  of  the  enclosures,  under  a  name  which  I  took  the  liberty  to 
invent  from  the  Greek,  Papadendrion.  Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few 
more  are  of  the  list.  I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in  the  shire  of  Aber* 
deeo,  wi*.  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  lias  planted  above  fifty  millions  of  trees 
on  a  piece  of  very  wild  ground  at  Monimusk  :  I  must  enquire  if  he  haa 
fenced  them  well,  before  he  enters  my  list ;  for  that  is  the  soul  of  enclosing, 
I  began  myself  to  plant  a  little,  our  ground  being  too  valuable  for  much, 
and  that  is  now  fifty  years  ago;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my  seventy-fourth 
year.  I  look  up  to  with  reverence,  and  shew  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  they  are  full  the  height  of  my  country-house  here, 
where  1  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to  have  that 
satisfaction  with  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Bos  well.  1  shall  always  continue, 
with  the  truest  esteem,  dear  Docter, 

Your  much  obliged, 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 

Alexander  Dick. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 
BEAR   SIR, 

It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any  thing  from  you,  that  I  am  not  easy 
about  it;  write  something  to  me  next  post.  When  you  sent  your  last 
letter,  every  thing  teemed  to  be  mending ;  I  hope  nothing  has  lately 
grown  worse.  I  suppose  young  Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  Ve- 
ronica is  now  very  pretty  company.  I  do  not  suppose  the  lady  is  yet 
reconciled  to  me,  yet  let  her  know  thatjl  love  her  very  well,  and  value  her 
very  much. 

I>r.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If  they  are  all  like  the  first 
which  I  have  read,  they  are  sermones  aurei,  ac  auro  magis  aurei.  It  is 
excel leotly  written  both  as  to  doctrine  and  language.  Mr.  Watson's 
book,  seems  to  be  much  esteemed. 


Poor  Beaucterk  still  continues  very  ill.  Langton  lives  on  as  he  used 
to  do.  His  children  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think,  hit*  lady  loses  her 
Scotch.     Puoli  I  never  see. 
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I  have  been  to  distressed  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  I  lost,  as  wai 
computed,  six-and-thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days.  I  am  better* 
bat  not  «ell. 

I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  and  get  my  Graham's  *  Telemachas* 
that  was  printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book  ;  and  <  Joknstoni  Poemato,' 
another  littie  book,  printed  at  Middleborg. 

Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliments,  and  promises  that  wben  yott 
come  hither,  she  will  accommodate  you  as  well  as  ever  she  can  in  the  old 
room.  She  wishes  to  know  whether  you  sent  her  book  to  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon, 

My  dear  Bos  well,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me ;  for  your  kindness  ia 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnbok. 

February  is,  1777. 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

Edinburgh,  Feb,  94,  3777- 
D?AR  SIB, 

Your  letter  dated  the  18th  instant,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive 
last  post.  Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather  delay,  was  truly 
culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret  it,  since  it  has  produced  me  so 
valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard.  I  did,  indeed,  during  that  inexcusable 
silence,  sometimes  divert  the  reproaches  of  my  own  mind,  by. fancying 
that  I  should  hear  again  from  you,  enquiring  with  some  anxiety  about 
me,  because,  for  aught  you  knew,  I  might  have  been  ill* 

You  are  pleased  to  shew  me,  that  my  kindness  is  of  some  consequence 
to  you.  My  heart  is  elated  at  the  thought.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  my  affection  and  reverence  for  you  are  exalted  and  steady.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  more  perfect  attachment  ever  existed  rn  the  history  of 
mankind.  Aud  it  is  a  noble  attachment ;  for  the  attractions  are  Genius, 
Learning,  and  Piety. 

Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and  brings  into  my  ima- 
gination an  event,  which  although  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  I 
must  expect  at  some  period,  I  cannot  view  with  composure. 

****** 

My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  *hat  you  say  of  her.  She  beg*  you 
may  accept  of  her  best  compliments.  She  is  to  send,  you  some  marma- 
lade of  oranges  of  her  own  making.  f 

****** 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged 

And  faithful  humble  servant, 

Jambs  Boswell, 
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TO  JAMES  BOSW&LL  JgfiQ. 
DEAR   SIB, 

•  I  ha?e  been  much  pleased  with  your  late  letter,  and  am  glad  that  my* 
old  enemy,  Mrs.  Boswell,  begins  to  feel  some  remorse.  As  to  Bliss 
Veronica's  Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot  be  helped.  An  English  maid  you 
might  easily  have ;  bat  she  would  still  Imitate  the  greater  number,  as 
they  would  be  likewise  those  whom  she  must  most  respect.  Her  dialect 
will  not  be  gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch,  and  you  have 
yourself  very  little.  I  hope  she  knows  my  name  and  does  not  call  me 
Johnston. 

The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  is  this :— One  Shaw,  who  seems  a 
modest  and  a  decent  man,  has  written  an  Erse  Grammar,  which  a  very 
learned  Highlander,  Macbean,  has,  at  my  request,  examined  and 
approved. 

The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr,  Shaw  has  been  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  set  it  at  half  a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a  crown,  and 
thought  myself  liberal.  You,  whom  the  author  considers  as  a  great  en^ 
courager  of  ingenious  men,  will  receive  a  parcel  of  his  proposals  and  re- 
ceipts. 1  have  undertaken  to  give  you  notice  of  them,  and  to  solicit 
your  countenance.  You  must  ask  no  poor  man^  because  the  price  is 
really  too  high.    Yet  such  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I 
am  glad ;  for  as  we  have  several  in  it  whom  1  do  not  much  like  to  cqii+ 
sort  with,  I  am  for  reducing  it  to  a  mere  miscellaneous  collection  of  con* 
spicnous  men,  without  any  determinate  character.    *  *  *  * 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  affectionately  your's, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

March  14,  1777- 

My  respects  to  Madam,  to  Veronica,  to  Alexander,  to  Euphemia, 
to  David. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

$dinburgb»  April  4, 1777* 

(After  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my  little  ton  David,  and  that  I 
could  not  come  to  London  this  spring ;— -J 

I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole  year  without  seeing  you. 
May  I  presume  to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  you  in  the  autumn  ?  You 
have,  1  believe,  seen  all  the  cathedrals  in  England,  except  that  of  Car* 
lisle.  If  you  are  to  be  with  Dr.  Tay  lor,  at  Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be 
a  great  journey  to  come  thither.  We  may  pass  a  few  most  agreeable 
days  there  by  ourselves,  aud  I  will  accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the 
way  to  the  southward  again.    Pray  think  of  this* 
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You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  Erse  Grammar  was  put  into  jour  hands 
by  myself  lsst  year*  Lord  Eglingtoune  put  it  into  mine.  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it.  I  have  received  Mr.  Shaw's  proposals 
for  its  publication-,  which  I  can  perceive  are  written  by  the  hand  of  a 
Master* 


Pray  get  for  me  all  the  editions  of '  Walton's  Lives.'  I  have  a  notion  that 
the  republication  of  them  with  Notes  will  fall  upon  roe,  between  Dr. 
Home  and  Lord  Hailes. 

Mr  Shaw's  proposals  for  "  An  Analysis  of  tbeScotch  Celtic  Language,'9 
were  thus  illuminated  by  the  pen  of  Johnson  : 

Though  the  Erse  Dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  has,  from  the  earliest 
times,  been  spoken  in  Britain,  and  still  subsists  in  the  northern  parts  and 
adjacent  islands,  yet,  by  the  negligence  of  a  people  rather  warlike  than 
lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been  left  to  the  caprice  and  judgment  of  every 
speaker,  and  has  floated  in  the  living  voice,  without  the  steadiness  of  ana* 
logy,  or  direction  of  rules.  An  Erse  Grammar  is  an  addition  to  the  storee 
of  literature ;  and  its  author  hopes  for  the  indulgence  always  shewn  to  those 
that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done  before.  If  his  work  shall  be 
found  defective,  it  is  at  least  all  his  own :  he  is  not  like  all  other  grant* 
msrians,  a  compiler  or  transcriber ;  what  he  delivers,  he  has  learned  by 
attentive  observation  among  his  countrymen,  who  perhaps  will  be  them* 
selves  surprised  to  see  that  speech  reduced  to  principles,  which  they  have 
used  only  by  imitation. 

The  use  of  this  book,  will,  however,  not  be  confined  to  the  mountains 
and  islands :  it  will  afford  a  pleasing  and  important  subject  of  speculation, 
to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  to  trace  the  affinity  of  languages,  and 
the  migrations  of  the  ancient  races  of  mankind. 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Glttgbw,  April  34,  1777* 
MY   DEAE  SIB, 

Our  worthy  friend  Thrale'sdeath  having  appeared  in  the  news-papers 
and  been  afterwards  contradicted,  I  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  very  un- 
easy uncertainty,  from  which  I  hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you  :  but  my  hopes 
have  as  yet  been  vain.  How  could  you  omit  to  write  to  me  on  such  an 
occasion.     I  shatrwait  with  anxiety. 

I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fortnight  with  my  father.  It  is 
better  not  to  be  there  very  long  at  onetime.  But  frequeut  renewals  of 
attention  are  agreeable  to  him. 

Pray  tell  me  abopt  this  edition  of '  The  English  Poets,  with  a  Preface,  bi- 
ographical and  critical,  to  each  author,  bySamuelJohoson,  L.  L.  D.'  which 
I  see  advertised.  1  am  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  it.  Indeed  I  am  happy 
to  feel   that  I  am  capable  with  being  so  much  delighted  with  literature. 
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Bat  it  not  the  charm  of  this  publication  chiefly  owing  to  the  magnum 
Mum  in  the  front  of  it. 
What  60  yon  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Memoirs  and  last  Letters. 
My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges  for  yon.  1  left  her  and  my 
daughters  and  Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  I  have  taught  Veronica  to 
speak  of  yon  thus  :— Dr.  John  ion  not  Johnr/on.  I  remain,  my  dear 
Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

■    Aitd  obliged  bumble  servant, 

James  boswell. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 
DEAft  SIR, 

The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  as  he  had  neither  been  sick  nor  i« 
any  other  danger,  made  so  little  impression  upon  me,  that  I  never  thought 
about  obviating  its  effects  on  any  body  else.  It  is  supposed  to  have? 
been  produced  by  the  English  custom  of  making  April  fools,  that  is,  of 
sendiog  one  another  on  some  foolish  erraod  on  the  first  of  April. 

Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her  marmalade  cautiously  at  first* 
Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ftrentes.  Beware,  says  the  Italian  proverb,  of  a 
reooociled  enemy.  But  when  1  find  it  does  me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  re* 
ctwe  it  and  be  thankful  for  it,  as  a  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unal- 
terable kindness.    She  is,  after  all,  a  dear,  dear  lady. 

Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his  sermons.  The  Scotch  write 
English  wonderfully  well. 


Yoar  frequent  visits  to  Aocbinleck,  and  your  short  stay  there,  are  very 
laudable  nod  very  judicious.  Your  present  concord  with  your  father 
givea  me  great  pleasure^  it  was  all  that  you  seemed  to  want. 

My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are  very  unquiet.  What  can  I 
do  to  mend  them?  I  have  for  this  summer  nothing  better  in  prospect 
men  a  Journey  into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Oxford 
tod  Birmingham  in  my  way.  . 

4  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica;  I  must  leave  it  to  her  phi- 
losophy to  comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  little  David.  You  must  remem* 
her,  that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than  your  share.  Mrs.  Thralo 
hat  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives  and  little  Prefaces,  to  a  little 
edition  of  the  English  Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded  the  booksellers 
to  insert  something  of  Thomson  ;  and  if  you  could  give  me  some  in- 

No.7.  3Z 
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formation  about  him,  for  the  life  which  we  have  is  very  scanty,  1  should 
be  glad. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam.  John  so*. 

Miy  3, 1777* 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  progress  of  works  of  literature,  it 
will  be  an  entertainment  to  compare  the  limited  design  with  the  ample 
execution  of  that  admirable  performance,  "  The  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets/'  which  is  the  richest,  most  beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perfect 
production  of  Johnson's  pen.  His  notion  of  it  at  this  time  appears  in 
the  preceding  letter.  He  has  a  memorandum  in  this  year.  "  «9  May, 
Easter* Eve,  I  treated  with  booksellers  on  a  bargain,  but  the  time  was 
not  long."  The  bargain  was  concerning  that  undertaking;  but  his  ten* 
der  conscience  seems  alarmed,  lest  it  should  have  intruded  too  much  on  his 
devout  preparation  for  the  solemnity  of  the  ensuing  day.  But,  indeed, 
very  little  time  was  necessary  for  Johnson's  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
booksellers ;  as  he  had,  I  believe,  less  attention  to  profit  from  his  labours, 
than  any  mau  to  whom  literature  has  been  a  profession.  I  shall  here  in- 
sert from  a  letter  to  roe  from  my  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  Edward  Dilly, 
though  of  alaterdate,  an  account  of  this  plan  so  happily  conceived  ;  since 
it  was  the  occasion  of  procuring  for  us  au  elegant  collection  of  the  best 
biography  and  criticism  of  which  our  language  can,  boast. 

TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

Soothill,  Sept.  $6,  1777. 
DEAR  SIR, 

You  will  find  by  this  letter,  that  I  am  still  in  the  same  calm  retreat, 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  London,  as  when  I  wrote  to  you  last.  I  am 
nappy  to  find  you  had  such  an  agreeable  meeting  with  your  old  friend  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  I  have  no  doubt  your  stock  is  much  increased  by  the  interview  ; 
few  men*  nay,  I  may  say,  scarcely  any  man  has  got  that  fund  of  knowledge 
and.  entertainment  as  Dr.  Johmon  in  conversation.  When  he  opens 
freely,  every  one  is  attentive  to  what  he  says  and  cannot  fail  of  improve* 
osent  as  well  as  pleasure. 

The  edition  of  the  Poets,  now  printing,  will  do  honour  to  the  English 
press ;  and  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  author,  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
will  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  and  stamp  the  reputation  of  this  edi- 
tion superior  to  any  thing  that  is  gone  before.  The  first  cause  that  gave 
ri»e  to  this  undertaking,  I  believe  was  owing  to  the  little  trifling  edition 
of  the  Poets,  printing  by  the  Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  sold  by 
Bell,  in  London.  Upon  examining  the  volumes  which  were  printed, 
the  type  was  found  so  extremely  small,  that  many  persons  could  not  rend 
them ;  not  only  this  inconvenience  attended  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
oress  was  very  conspicuous.      These  reasons,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  an 
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invasion  of  what  we  call  our  Literary  Property,  induced  the  London 
Booksellers  to  print  an  elegant  and  accurate  edition  of  all  the  English 
poets  of  reputation,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  tine. 

Accordingly  a  select  number  of  the  most  respectable  booksellers  met 
on  the  occasion ;  and,  on  consulting  together,  agreed,  that  all  the  pro- 
prietors of  copy-right  in  the  various  Poets  should  be  summoned  toge- 
ther ;  and  when  their  opinion*  were  given,  to  proceed  immediately  on  tire 
business.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was  held,  consisting  of  about  forty  of 
the  most  respectable  booksellers  in  London,  when  it  was  agreed  that  an 
elegant  and  uniform  edition  of  'The  English  Poets9  should  be  imme- 
diately printed,  with  a  concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  author,  try 
Dr. Samuel  Johnson;  and  that  three  persons  should  be  deputed  to  wait 
upon  Dr.  Johnson*  to  solicit  him  to  undertake  the  Lives,  wiz.  T.  Da- 
vies,  Strahan,  andCadell.  The  Doctor  very  politely  undertook  it,  and 
seemed  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  proposal.  As  to  the  terms,  it  wss 
kit  entirely  to  the  Doctor  to  name  bis  own ;  he  mentioned  two  hun- 
dred guineas;  it  was  immediately  agreed  to;  and  a  farther  compli- 
ment, 1  believe,  will  be  made  him.  A  committee  wss  likewise  ap- 
pointed to  engage  the  best  engravers,  viz.  Bartoloszi,  Sherwin,  Hall, 
fee.  Likewise  another  committee  for  giving  directions  about  the  paper, 
printing,  &c.  so  that  the  whole  will  be  conducted  with  spirit,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  with  respect  to  authorship,  editorship,  engravings,  &c.  &c* 
My  brother  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  Poets  we  mean  to  give,  many  of 
wWaflfcre  within  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  which  Martin  and 
Benfenoot  give,  as  they  have  no  property  in  them ;  the  proprietors  are 
almost  all  the  booksellers  in  London,  of  consequence, 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Ever  your* s 

Edwabd  Dillt. 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider  the  extensive  and  varied 
range  which  Johnson  took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon  ground  which  he 
trod  with  a  peculiar  delight,  having  long  been  intimately  acquainted 
With  all  the  circumstances  of  it  that  could  interest  and  please. 

qR.  JOHNSON  TO  QBAHLBM  O'CQKNBA,  4SQ. 


Having  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Dr.  Campbell  about 
yowr  character  and  your  literary  undertaking,  I  am  resolved  to  gratify 
sjrysetf  by  renewing  a  correspondence  which  began  and  ended  a  great 
white  ego,  and  ended,  I  am  afraid,  by  my  fault;  a  fault  which,  if  you 
have  net  forgotten  it,  you  must  now  forgive. 

If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  you, 
have  likewise  disappointed  me.  I  expected  great  discoveries  in  Irish  an- 
t*itrty,*Dd  large  publications  in  the  Irish  language;  but  the  world  still 
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remains  at  it  was,  doubtful  and  ignorant.  What  the  Irish  language  ia 
in  itself,  and  to  what  languages  it  has  affinity,  are  very  interesting  ques- 
tions, which  every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any  philologi- 
cal or  historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Leland  begins  his  history  loo  late :  the 
ages  which  deserve  an  exact  enquiry  are  those  times  (for  such  there 
were)  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  west,  the  quiet  habitation  of 
sauctity  and  literature.  If  you  could  give  a  history,  though  imperfect, 
of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  conversion  to  Christianity  to  the  invasion 
from  England,  you  would  amplify  knowledge  with  new  views  and  new 
objects.  Stt  about  it  therefore,  if  you  can  ;  do  what  you  can  easily  do 
without  anxious  exactness.  Lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the  super- 
structure to  posterity, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
Sam.  Johnson. 

Msy  10, 1777. 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  the  posthumous 
works  of  the  learned  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  being 
*'  4  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of 
the  4p°stles,**  with  other  theological  piece s.  Johnson  had  now  an  op* 
portunjty  pf  making  a  grateful  return  to  that  excellent  prelate,  who,  we 
have  seen,  was  the  only  person  who  gave  him  any  assistance  in  ttagom- 
pilation  pf  his  dictionary.  The  Bishop  had  left  some  account  of  ws  life 
and  character,  written  by  himself.  To  this  Johnson  made  some  valq- 
ble  additions,  and  also  furnished  to  the  editor,  the  Reverend  Mi.  Derby, 
•  Dedication,  which  I  shall  here  insert,  both  because  it  will  appear  at 
this  time  with  peculiar  propriety,  and  because  it  will  tend  to  propagate 
and  increase  that  "  fervour  of  Loyalty  yn  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the 
pameof  Tory,  is  not  only  a  principle,  but  a  passion. 

TO  THB  KING.  r  ^ 

WEEt 

I  presume  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  last  labours  of  a  learned 
Bishop,  who  died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  rewards ;  and  only  the  hope 
pf  inciting  others  to  imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  eojoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your  Majesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  Princes  seldom  permits  them  to  survey  toe 
wide  extent  of  national  interest,  without  losing  sight  of  private  merit ; 
to  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the  highest  and  the  hum- 
blest of  mankind ;  and  to  be  at  once  amiable  and  great. 

Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear  in  history,  are  contem- 
plated with  admiration.  May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  t» 
majte  baste  with  their  tribute  0/  reverence;  and  as  posterity  may  team 
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from  your  Majesty  how  Kings  should  live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from 
your  people  how  they  should  he  honoured. 

I  am, 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

With  the  most  profound  respect, 
Your  Majesty's 

Most  dutiful  and  devoted, 
Subject  and  servant. 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  Prologue  which  was  spoken  before  "  A 
Word  to  the  Wise,"  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  which  had  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  1770;  but  he  being  a  writer  for  miuistry  in 
one  of  the  news-papers,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury,  and,  in  the 
play-house  phrase  was  damned*  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Harris,  the 
proprietor  of  Covent-Garden  theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one  night, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow  and  children.  To  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  audience  was  the  intention  of  Johnson's  Prologue,  which* 
as  it  is  not  long,  1  shall  here  insert,  as  a  proof  that  his  poetical  talents 
were  in  no  degree  impaired. 


• 


"  This  nif  ht  presents  a  play,  which  public  rage, 
Or  rif  ht  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  atagc : 
From  teal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  English  vengeance  war*  not  with  th*  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  author's  dust, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  he  just : 
Let  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
TIT  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him  who  eannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scones,  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays, 
Approve  it  only  j— 'til  too  late  to  praise. 
it  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss  ;— the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found, 
At  last,  a  Sleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound ; 
Tet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night, 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fir'd  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame, 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name,1 


»t 


A  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  pleasing  to  Johnson, 
occurred  this  year.  The  Tragedy  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  written 
by  his  early  compauion  in  London,  Richard  Savage,  was  brought  out 
with  alterations  at  Drury-Lane  theatre.  The  Prologue  to  it  was  written 
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by  Mr.  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan ;  in  which,  after  describing  very  pa- 
thetically the  wretchedness  of 

/  *  Ill-fated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  gtv'tt 

No  parent  bat  the  Mote,  do  friend  bat  Heav'n  :'* 

he  introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Johnson  on  his  Dictionary, 
that  wonderful  performance  which  cannot  he  too  often  or  too  highly 
praised;  of  arhich  Mr.  ffarris,  in  his  "  Philological  Enquiries/'  justly 
and  liberally  observes,  "Such  is  its  merit,  that  our  language  doe*  not 
possess  a  more  copious,  learned,  and  valuable  work,'9  The  concluding 
lines  oflhisPrelogwe  were  .these: 

*■  • 

"  So  pleads  the  taje  that  fives  to  future  times 
The  soa's  misfortunes  and  the  parent's  crimes ; 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own'd  to  night)  survive, 
FbtM  by  TBI  BA  MO  TBA*  BIBS  OB*  LAXaPABB  HYI.H 

Mr.  Sheridan. here  at  once  did  honour  to  his  taste  and  to  his  liberality 
*f  sentiment,  by  showing  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  from  the  uolacfetf 
difference  which  had  taken  place  between  his  worthy  father  and  Or* 
Johnson.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Johnson  was  very  desirous  of 
reconciliation  with  old  Mr  Sheridan*  It  will,  therefore,  -not  seem  at  all 
anrprising  that  he  was^ealons  in  acknowledging  the  brilliant  merit  of 
hit  son.  While  it  had  as  yet  been  displayed  only  in  the  drama,  Johjajoo 
proposed  him  as  a  member  of  The  Literary  Club*  observiqg,  that  fRe 
who  has  written  the  two  best  comedies  of  his  age,  is  surely  a  considerable 
man."  And  he  had,  accordingly*  the  honour  to  be  elected  ;  for  an  ho- 
nour it  undoubtedly  must  be  allowed  tehe,.a>hea  itis  considered  of  whom 
that  society  consists,  and  that  a  single  black  ball  excludes  a  candidate. 


MR.  B06WBLL  TO  JUL  JOHNSON. 

mt  due  sia,  ^  July  9, 1777* 

For  the  health  of  my  wife  and  children  I  hare  taken  the  little 
country-home  at  which  yon  visited  my  ancle,  Or.  Besw*U,  who,  heviog 
lost  his  wife,  is  gone  to  lire  with  his  son.  We  took  possession  of  our 
villa  about  a  week  ago ;  we  have  a  garden  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre, 
well  stocked  with  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  gooseberries  and  currants, 
and  pease  and  beans,  and  cabbages,  &c*  &c.  and  my  children  are  quite 
happy.  1  now  write  to  you  iu  a  little  study,  from  the  window  of  which 
I  see  around  me  a  verdant  grove,  and  beyond  jt  the  lofty  mountain 
called  Arthur's  Seat. 

Your  last  letter,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  send  you  some  additional 
information  concerning  Thomson,  reached  me  very  fortunately  just  as  I 
was  going  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife**  two  nephews,  the  young  Camp- 
bell^, to  school  there,  aodtr  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of  it, 
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whose  wife  is  sister  to  the  author  of  "  The  Seasons."  She  is  on  old 
woman  ;  bat  her  memory  is  very  good ;  and  she  will  with  pleasure  give 
me  for  you  every  particular  that  you  wish  to  know,  and  she  can  tell. 
Pray  then  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  questions  as  may  lead  to 
biographical  materials.  You  say  that  the  Life  which  we  have  of  Thom- 
son is  scanty.  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  Have  read  his  Life,  pub* 
lished  under  the  name  of  Cibber,  but  as  you  told  roe,  r&lly  written  by 
a  Mr.  Shiels ;  that  written  by  Dr.  Murdoch ;  one  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  "Seasons,"  published  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  compounded 
of  both,  with  the  addition  of  an  anecdote  of  Quin's  relieving  Thomson 
from  prison  ;  the  abridgement  of  Murdoch's  account  of  him,  in  the  "  Bio* 
grmphia  Britannic*,'*  and  another  abridgement  of  it  in  the  "  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,"  enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph  Wfertou's  critical  panegyric  oo 
the  "  Seasons"  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope :"  from 
all  these  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  poet* 
However,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  shew  me  many  blanks,  and  I  shall  do 
what  can  be  done  to  have  them  filled  up*  As  Thomson  never  returned 
to  Scot  fa  nd,  (which  ydu  will  think  very  wise,)  his  sister  can  speak  from 
her  own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  early  part  of  his  life.  She  has  some 
letters  from  him,  which  may  probably  give  light  as  to  hi*  more  advanced 
progress,  if  she  will  let  us  see  them,  which  I  suppose  s)ie  will.  I  believe) 
George  Lewis  Scott  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  com- 
panjstis,  while  he  lived  in  and  about  London :  and  they,  I  dare  Say, 
caorell  more  of  him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own  notion  is,  that  Thom- 
son was  a  much  coarser  man  than  his  friends  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
Hit  '•  Seasons"  are  indeed  full  of  elegant  snd  pious  sentiments:  but  a 
rink  soil,  nay  a  Sutighill,  will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

Tour  edition  of  the  "  English  Poets,*9  will  be  very  valuable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  €t  Prefaces  and  Lives."  But  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  an 
edition  of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  at  Edinburgh,  which,  for  ex- 
cellence in  printing  and  engraving,  highly  deserves  a  liberal  encourage- 
ment. 

Moat  siucerely  do  f  regret  the  bad  health  and  bad  rest  with  which  you 
have  been  afflicted ;  and  I  hope  you  are  better.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  prologue  which  you  generously  gave  to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow  and  chil- 
dren the  other  day,  is  the  effusion  of  one  in  sickness  mud  in  disquietude : 
bat  external  circumstances  are  never  sore  indications  of  the  state  of  man. 
I  send  you  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago  at  Wilton ;  aua 
did  not  send  it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  indulging  too 
much  tenderness ;  and  one  written  to  youaat  the  tomb  of  Melancthon, 
which  1  kept  back,  rest  1  should  appear  at  once  too  superstitious  and 
too  enthusiastic.     I  now  imagine  that  perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  proposal  for  our  meeting  at 
Carlisle.  Though  I  have  meritoriously  refrained  from  visiting  London 
this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be  wrong  that  I  should  be  two  years 
without  htviog  the  benefit  of  your  conversation,  when,  if  you  comedown 
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as  fur  as  Derbyshire,  we  may  meet  at  the  ex  pence  of  a  few  days  journey- 
ing, and  not  many  pounds.  I  wish  yoo  to  see  Carlisle,  which  made  me 
mention  that  place.  But  if  yon  have  not  a  desire  to  complete  your  tour 
of  the  English  cathedrals,  1  will  take  a  larger  share  of  the  road  between 
this  place  and  Ashbourne.  So  tell  roe  where  you  will  fix  for  our  passing 
a  few  days  by  ourselves.  Now  don't  cry  '  foolish  fellow/  or  *  idle  dog** 
Chain  your  ho  moor,  aud  let  your  kindness  play. 

You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod,  of  Kasay,  is  married  to 
Colonel  Mure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a  pretty  good  estate  of 
his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having  the  Earl  of  Loudoun's  fortune  and 
honours.  Is  oot  this  a  noble  lot  for  our  fair  Hebridean  ?  How  happy 
am  I  that  she  is  to  be  it*  4  J  "hi  re.  We  shall  have  the  Laird  of  Rasay, 
and  old  Malcolm,  and  I  kujpw  not  how  many  gallant  Macleods,  and  bag- 
pipes, &c.  &c.  at  Aucbioleck.     Perhaps  you  may  meet  them  all  there. 

Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called,  'The  Life  of  David 
flume/  written  by  himself,  with  the  letter  from  Dr.  Adam  Smith  sub* 
joined  to  it.  It  not  this  an  age  of  daring  effrontery  ?  My  friend  Mr» 
Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  at  whose  house 
you  and  I  supped,  and  to  whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was  en- 
trusted atlhat  University,  paid  me  a  visit  lately ;  and  after  we  had  talked 
with  indignation  and  contempt  of  the  poisonous  productions  with  which 
this  age  is  infested,  be  said  there  was  now  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Dr.  Johnson  to  step  forth.  1  agreed  with  him  that  you  might  knock 
Hume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and  make  vain  end  ostentatiewiav 
6delity  exceedingly  ridiculous.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to 
crush  such  noxious  weeds  in  the  moral  garden  ? 

You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd.  I  know  not  how  you 
think  on  that  subject ;  though  the  news-papers  give  us  a  saying  of  your's 
in  favour  of  mercy  to  him.  But  I  own  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  royal 
prerogative  of  remission  of  punishment,  should  be  employed  to  exhibit 
an  illustrious  instance  of  the  regard  which  GOD'S  Vicegerent  will 
ever  shew  to  piety  and  virtue.  If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty 
would  have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thousand  acts  of  goodness  done'by 
Dr.  Dodd  counterbalance  one  crime?  Such  an  instance  would  do  more 
to  encourage  goodness,  than  his  execution  would  do  to  deter  from  vice* 
I  am  not  afraid  of  any  bad  consequence  to  society ;  for  who  will  persevere 
for  a  long  course  of  years  io  a  distinguished  discharge  of  religious  duties* 
Vfrith  a  view  to  commit  a  forgery  with  impunity  ? 

Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
by  assuring  them  of  my  hearty  joy  that  tilt  Master,  as  you  call  him,  is 
alive.    I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  his  Champaigne— iobe r/y. 
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1  have  not  heard  from   Langton  for  a  long  time.     1  suppose  he  is  at 
usual. 

*  Studious  the  busy  moments  to  deceive.* 

•  •  •  •  *  •  % 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate, 

And  faithful  humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 


On  the  23d  of  June,  I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  enclosing  a  ship- 
aster's  receipt  for  a  jar  of  orange- 
Lord  Hailes's  "  Annals  of  Scotland." 


master's  receipt  for  a  jar  of  orange-marmaJ|de»  and  a  large  packet  of 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ- 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  just  received  your  packet  from  Mr.  Th rale's,  but  have  not 
day-light  enough  to  look  much  into  it.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  credit 
enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be  trusted  with  more  copy.  I  hope  to  take 
more  care  of  it  than  of  the  last.  I  return  Mrs.  Boswell  my  affectionate 
thinks  for  her  present,  which  I  value  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday,  in  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  jury, — the  petition  of  the  city  of  London, — and  a  sub- 
sequent petition  signed  by  three-and-twenty  thousand  hands.  Surely 
the  Toice  of  the  public,  when  it  calls  so  loudly,  and  calls  only  for  mercy, 
ought  to  be  heard. 

The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  papers  I  tiever  spoke ;  but  I  wrote 
many  of  his  petitions,  and  some  of  his  letters.  He  applied  to  me  very  often. 
He  was,  I  am  afraid,  long  flattered  with  hopes  of  life ;  but  1  had  no  part  in 
the  dreadful  delusion  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  King  had  signed  his  sentence, 
I  obtained  from  Mr.  Chamier  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  court 
towards  him,  with  a  declaration  that  there  was  no  hope  even  of  a  respite  y 
This  letter  was  immediately  laid  before  Dodd  ;  but  he  believed  those 
whom  he  wished  to  be  right,  as  it  is  thought,  till  within  three  days 
of  his  end.  He  died  with  pious  composure  and  resolution.  I  have  just 
seen  the  Ordinary  that  attended  him.  His  address  to  his  fellow  convicts 
offended  the  Methodists ;  but  he  l.~d  a  Moravian  with  him  much  of  hit 
time.  His  moral  character  is  very  bad:  I  hope  all  is  not  true  that  ia 
charged  upon  him.  Of  his  behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be 
published. 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house,  and  your  pretty  garden  ;  and 
hope  some  time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  two  letters*  that  had  beeu  kept  *o  long  in  store  ;  and  rejoice  at  Miss 
Risay*s  advancement,  and  wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

*  The  two  following 
Nc.  7.  4  A 
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1  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  trie  north,  but  am  loath  to  come 
quite  to  Carlisle.  Can  we  not  meet  at  Manchester  ?  But  we  will  settle  it 
in  some  other  letters. 

Mr.  Seward,  a  great  favourite  at  St  r  eat  ham,  has  been,  I  think,  en- 
kindled by  our  travels,  with  a  curiosity  to  see  the  Highlands.  I  have 
given  him  letters  to  you  and  Beattie.  He  desires  that  a  lodging  may  be 
taken  for  him  ut  Edinburgh,  against  his  arrival.     He  is  just  setting  out. 

Langtou  has  been  exercising  the  militia.  Mrs.  Williams  is,  1  fear,  de- 
clining. Dr.  Lawrence  says,  he  can  do  no  more.  She  is  gone  to  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  with  as  many  conveniences  about  her  as  she  can  ex- 
pect; but  1  have  no  great  hope.  We  'must  all  die;  may  we  all  be 
prepared  t  A* 

I  suppose  Miss  Boswelfreads  her  book,  and  young  Alexander  takes  to 
his  learning.  Let  me  hear  about  them  ;  for  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
you,  belongs  in  a  more  remote  degree,  and  not,  I  hope,  very  remote,  to 
dear  Sir, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

June  28,  1777- 

TO  MR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

MY    EYER   DEAR   A  WD  MUCH- RESPECTED  SIR, 

You  know  my  solemn  enthusiasm  of  mind.  You  love  roe  for  it, 
and  I  respect  myself  for  it,  because  in  so  far  I  resemble  Mr,  Johnson. 
You  will  be  agreeably  surprised,  when  you  learn  the  reason  of  my  writing 
this  letter.  I  am  at  Wittemberg  in  Saxony.  1  am  in  the  old  church 
where  the  Reformation  was  first  preached,  and  where  some  of  the  reform* 
ers  lie  interred.  I  cannot  resist  the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr* 
Johnson  from  the  tomb  of  Melancthon.  My  paper  rests  upon  the  grave* 
•tone  of  that  great  and  good  man,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  worthiest  of 
all  the  reformers.  He  wished  to  reform  all  abuses  which  had  been  intro* 
duced  into  the  church  ;  but  had  no  private  resentment  to  gratify.  So 
mild  was  he,  that  when  his  aged  mother  conttulted  him  with  anxiety  on  the 
perplexing  disputes  of  the  times,  he  advised  her  to  keep  to  the  old  religion. 
At  this  tomb,  then,  my  ever  dear  and  respected  friend  !  I  vow  to  thee  ao 
ttecu&l  attachment.  It  shall  be  my  study  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  your 
life  happy  :  and  if  you  die  before  me,  1  shall  endeavour  to  do  honour  to 
your  memory  ;  and,  elevated  by  the  remembrance  of  you,  persist  in  noble 
piety.  May  God,  the  father  of  all  beings,  ever  bless  you  !  and  may  you 
continue  to  love 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Aud  devoted  servant, 

James  Boswell. 

Sunday,  Sept.  30,  1764. 
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TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Wilton-house,  April  2d,  1775. 
MY   DEAR   8IB, 

Every  scene  of  ray  life  confirms  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told  me, 
•there  U  no  certain  happiness  in  this  state  of  being/ — I  am  here,  amidst 
•II  that  you  know  is  at  Lord  Pembroke's ;  and  yet  I  am  weary  and 
gloomy.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  the  house  of  an  old  friend  in  Devon- 
•hire,  and  shall  not  get  back  to  London  for  a  week  yet.  You  said  to  me 
last  Good-Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  warmed  my  heart,  that  if  I  came 
to  settle  in  London  we  should  have  a  day  fixed  every  week,  to  meet  by 
•artelves  and  talk  freely.  To  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a  privilege  can- 
not but  exalt  me.  During  my  present  absence  from  you,  while,  not- 
withstanding the  gaiety  which  you  allow  me  to  possess,  1  am  darkened 
by  temporary  clouds,  I  beg  to  have  a  few  lines  from  you ;  a  few  lines 
merely  of  kindness,  as  a  viaticum  till  I  see  you  again.  In  your  '  Vanity 
of  Human  wishes,9  and  in  ParneU's  '  contentment,*  I  find  the  only  sure 
means  of  enjoying  happiness ;  or,  at  least,  the  hopes  of  happiness.  I 
ever  am,  with  reverence  and  affection, 

Most  faithfully  your's, 

James  Boswbll, 

pr.  johnson  to  mr.  b08well. 

PEAR  SIR, 

This  gentleman  is  a  great  favourite  at  Streatham,  and  therefore  yon 

arill  easily   believe  that  he  has  very  valuable  qualities     Our  narrative 

bat  kindled   him  with  a  desire  of  visiting  the  Highlands,  after  having 

already  seen  a  great  part  of  Europe.     You  must  receive  him  as  a  frieud, 

and  'when  you   have  directed  him  to  the  curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  give 

him  instructions  and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his  journey. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 
Jaae  94, 1777* 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate  was,  I  am  confident,  as 
steady  and  active  as  that  of  any  of  those  who  have  been  most  eminently 
distinguished  for  that  virtue.  Innumerable  proofs  of  it  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  for  ever  concealed  from  mortal  eyes.  We  may,  however,  form 
some  judgment  of  it,  from  the  many  and  very  various  instances  which 
have  been  discovered.  One,  which  happened  in  the  course  of  this  sum- 
mer, is  remarkable  from  the  name  and  connection  of  the  person  who 
wis  the  object  of  it.  The  circumstance  to  whichl  allude  is  ascertained 
by  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  another  to  the  Reverend  Dr# 
Vyie,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable  clergyman  at  Lichfield, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Johnson,  and  in  wnose  father's  family  John* 
*>n  bid  the  happiness  of  being  kindly  received  iu  his  early  years. 
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DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  lately  been  much  disordered  by  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  bat 
am  no*  better.    I  hope  your  house  is  well. 

You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of  St.  Cross,  at  Winchester; 
I  have  an  old  acquaintance  whose  distress  makes  him  very  desirous  of  an 
hospital,  and  1  am  afraid  1  have  not  strength  enough  to  get  him  iutotbe 
Chartreux.  He  is  a  painter,  who  never  rose  higher  than  to  get  his  im- 
mediate living,  and  from  that,  at  eighty-three,  he  is  disabled  by  a  slight 
.stroke  of  the  palsy,  such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on  com- 
mon occasions,  though  bis  band  is  not  steady  enough  for  his  art. 

My  request  is,  that  y©d  will  try  to  obtain  a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy, 
from  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great  thing  to  ask,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  obtain  it*  Dr.  Wartoo  has  promised  to  favour  him  with  bis 
notice,  and  I  hope  he  may  end  his  days  in  peace. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 
June  99,  1777* 

TO  THE  REVEREND  Dp,  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

SIR, 

I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  forgive  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of 
requesting  your  assistance  in  recommending  an*  old  friend  to  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  as  Governor  of  the  Charter-house, 

His  name  is  De  Groot ;  he  was  born  at  Gloucester ;  I  have  known 
him  many  years,  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to  charity,  being  old, 
poor,  and  infirm  in  a  great  degree.  He  has  likewise  another  claim,  to 
which  no  scholar  can  refuse  attention ;  he  is  by  several  descents  the 
nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius;  of  him,  from  whom  perhaps  every  man  of 
learning  has  learnt  something.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  any  lettered 
(country  a  nephew  of  Grotius  asked  a  charity  and  was  refused,  J  am, 
reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 
July  9i  1777. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DK.  VTSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recommendation  which  I  tool; 
the  liberty  of  sending  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  that  Mr.  De 
Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  8,  in  Pye-street,  Westminster.  This  in-, 
formation,  when  1  wrote,  I  could  not  give  you  ;  and  being  going  soon  to 
Lichfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be  left  behjud  me. 
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More  I  will  not  say.    You  will  want  no  persuasion  to  succour  the 
nephew  of  Grotius, 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 

Jnty  29,  1777. 

THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

Lambeth,  Jane  9,  1787. 
SIR, 

I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  which  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I 
wished,  at  your  desire,  to  communicate  to  you.  It  was  from  Dr.  John- 
son, to  retum  me  thanks  for  my  application  to  Archbishop  Cornwallis 
in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He  rejoices  at  the  success  it  met  with,  and 
is  lavish  in  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  his  favourite.  Hugo  Grotius.  I 
am  really  sorry  that  I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  writer. 
That  which  I  send  you  enclosed,  is  at  your  service.  It  is  very  short  and 
will  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consequence,  unless  you  should  judge 
proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the  very  humane  part  which  Dr.  John- 
on  took  in  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  deserving  person. 

1  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  Vyse. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  EDWARD  DILLY. 
SIR, 

To  the  collection  of  English  Poets  I  have  recommended  the  volume 
of  Dr.  Watts  to  be  added  ;  his  name  has  long  been  held  by  me  in  vene- 
ration, and  I  would  not  willingly  be  reduced  to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was 
bora  and  died.  Yet  of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and  therefore  must 
past  in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his 
friends  will  favour  me  with  he  necessary  information ;  many  of  them 
must  be  known  to  you  ;  and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain 
some  instruction  :  my  plan  does  not  exact  much ;  but  I  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish Watts,  a  man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good  purpose.    Be 

pleased  to  do  for  me  what  you  can. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Belt-Court,  Fleet-Street, 
July  7  >  1777* 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

Edinburgh,  July  J5,  1777t 
MY   DEAR  SIR, 

The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd  made  a  dismal  impression  upon  my 

***ind. 
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I  bad  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  you  wrote  his  speech  to  the  R*» 
corder,  before  seoteuce  was  pronounced,  I  am  glad  yon  have  written 
so  much  for  him ;  and  I  hope  to  be  favoured  with  an  exact  list  of  the 
several  pieces,  when  we  meet* 

I  received  Mr,  Seward  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  as  a 
gentleman  recommended  by  Di\  Johnson  to  my  attention.  I  have  in* 
troduced  him  to  Lord  Kames,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Mr,  Nairne.  He 
is  gone  to  the  Highlands  with  Dr.  Gregory ;  when  he  returns,  1  shall  do 
more  for  him. 

Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch  of  his  cause,  of  which  we 
had  good  hopes ;  the  President  and  one  other  Judge  only  were  against 
him.  1  wish  the  House  of  Lords  may  do  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Sesstoa 
has  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the  lands  of  Brolos  quite  cleared  by 
this  judgment,  till  a  long  account  is  made  up  of  debts  and  interests  on  the 
one  side,  and  rents  on  the  other.  I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid  of 
the  balance. 

Macquarry's  estates,  Staffa  and  all,  were  sold  yesterday,  and  bought 
by  a  Campbell.  1  fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left  out  of  the  putv 
chase  money. 

I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by  Mr.  Cullen,  son  to  Dr.  CuU 
leu,  iu  opposition  to  Maciaurin's  for  liberty,  of  which  you  have  approved. 
Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  as  a  Politician,  as  well  as  a 
Poet,  upon  the  subject. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time  is  to  be  distributed  next 
autumn.  I  will  meet  you  at  Manchester,  or  where  you  please :  but  1  »uh 
you  would  complete  your  tour  of  the  cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  aud 
1  will  accompany  you  a  part  of  the  way  homewards. 

1  am  ever, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

James  Boswell. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

DEAR.  Sift, 

Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of  an  yearly  interview  is  very  pleasing 
to  both  my  vanity  aud  tenderness.  I  shall,  perhaps,  come  to  Carlisle 
another  year ;  but  my  money  has  not  held  out  so  well  as  it  used  to  do, 
I  shall  go  to  Ashbourne,  and  1  purpose  to  make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you. 
If  you  live  awhile  with  me  at  his  house,  we  shall  have  rooch  time  to  our- 
selves, and  our  stay  will  be  no  expeoce  to  us  or  him.  1  shall  leave  Lon- 
don the  28th;  and  after  some  stay  at  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  shall  probe* 
bly  come  to  Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your  Session ;  but  of  all  this 
you  shall  have  notice.     Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  somewhere. 


;<\ 
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What  passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr.  Dodd,  you  shall  know  more 
fully  when  we  meet. 

Of  law-suits  there  in  no  end;,  poor  Sir  Allan  must  have  another  trial, 
for  which,  however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much  blamed,  having  two 
Judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  debts  than  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  to  what  debts  will  swell,  that  are 
daily  increasing  by  small  additions,  and  how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  des- 
peration debts  are  contracted.  Poor  Macqnarry  was  far  from  thinking 
that  when  he  sold  his  inlands  he  should  receive  nothing.  For  what  were 
they  sold  ?  And  what  was  their  yeurly  value  ?  The  admission  of  money 
into  the  Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of  life,  by 
making  those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  people  will  suffer  by  the  change:  but  there  was  in  the  patriarchal 
authority  something  venerable  and  phasing.  Every  eye  must  look  with 
pain  on  a  Campbell  turning  the  MacQuaryes  at  will  out  of  their  sedes 
«9i7<r,  their  hereditary  island. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman  liberal  enough  not  to  be 
angry  that  I  could  not  find  trees,  where  trees  were  not.  I  was  much  de- 
lighted by  his  kind  letter. 

I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  pleasure  not  to  partake  of  the  happi- 
ness of  any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in  the  islands  hangs 
upon  my  imagination,  I  can  hardly  help  imagining  that  we  shall  go  again. 
Pennant  seems  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see :  When 
we  travel  again,  let  us  look  better  about  us. 

You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  uncle's  house.  Some  change  in 
the  form  of  life,  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha  of  existence.  In 
a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be  done,  and  a  different  system  of 
thoughts  arises  in  the  mind.  1  wish  I  could  gather  currants  in  your 
garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study,  and  have  your  books  ready  at  hand ; 
tfo  not  spare  a  little  money,  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing  to  yourself* 

I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear 1  do  uot  think  he  goes  on 

well.     His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his  children  too  much  about 
him.     But  he  is  a  yery  good  man.      ' 

Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if  she  can  improve  her  health  ; 
she  is  very  ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she  is  in  the  country 
with  very  good  accommodation  ;  but  age,  and  sickness,  and  pride,  have 
made  her  so  peevi>h,  that  I  was  forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her, 
by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half  a  crown  a  week  over  ber  wages. 

Our  Club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks  ago.  We  now  only  meat 
to  dine  once  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great  lawyer,  is  one  of  our 
member*.     The  Thralesare  weU. 

1  long  to  know  how  the  Negro's  cause  will  be  derided.  What  is  the 
opiuiou  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or  Lord  Mooboddo  ? 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 
J»ly  97f  1777.  Sam.  Johnson. 
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DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

MADAM, 

Though  I  am  well  enough  pleased  with  the  taste  of  sweetmeats,  very 
little  of  the  pleasure  which  I  received  at  the  arrival  of  your  jar  of  mar- 
malade arose  from  eating  it.  I  received  it  as  a  token  of  friendship,  as 
proof  of  reconciliation,  things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats,  and  upon 
this  consideration  1  return  you,  dear  Madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By 
having  your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a  double  security  for  the  continu- 
ance of  Mr.  BoswelTs,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  can 
long  keep,  when  the  influence  of  a  lady  so  highly  and  so  justly  valued 
operates  against  him.  Mr.  Bo&well  will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faith- 
ful to  your  interest,  and  always  endeavoured  to  exalt  you  in  his  estima- 
tion. You  must  now  do  thesamdtjbr  me.  We  must  all  help  one  ano- 
ther, and  you  must  now  consi  far  me  as,  dear  Madam, 

Your  most  obliged, 

And  most  humble  servant, 
July  23, 1777.  Sam.  Johvso*. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR,  JOHNSON. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  July  29,  1777. 

This  is  the  day  on  which  you  were  to  leave  London,  and  I  have  been 
amusing  myself  in  the  intervals  of  my  law-drudgery,  with  6guring  yon 
in  the  Oxford  post  coach.  I  doubt,  however,  if  you  have  had  so  merry 
a  journey  as  you  and  1  had  in  that  vehicle  last  year,  when  you  made  so 
much  sport  with  Gwyn  the  architect.  Incidents  114)00  a  journey  are  re- 
collected with  peculiar  pleasure  ;  they  are  preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  and 
come  up  again  in  our  miuds,  tinctured  with  that  gaiety,  or  at  least  that 
animation  with  which  we  first  perceived  them.'* 

[I  added,  that  something  had  occurred,  which  I  was  afraid  might  pre- 
vent me  from  meeting  hitn  ;  and  that  my  wife  had  been  affected  with  com- 
plaints which  threatened  a  consumption,  but  was  now  better.] 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 
DEAR    SIR, 

Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our  interviews  ;  I  hope  we  shall  have 
many  :  nor  think  it  any  thing  hard  or  unusual,  that  your  design  of  meeting 
me  is  interrupted.  We  have  both  endured  greater  evils,  and  have  greater 
evils  to  expect. 

Mrs.  Boswell*!  illness  makes  a  more  serious  distress.  Does  the  blood 
rise  from  her  lungs  or  from  her  stomach  ?  From  little  vessels  broken  iu 
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stomach  there  is  no  danger.     Blood  from  the  lungs  is,  I  believe,  always-  , 
frothy,  as  mixed  with  wind.     Your  physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to 
be  done*     The  loss  of  such  a  lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and 
I  hope  she  is  in  no  danger.     Take  care  to  keep  her  mind  as  easy  as  is 
possible. 

I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He  has  been  down  with  the  militia, 
and  is  again  quiet  at  home,  talking  to  his  little  people,  as  I  suppose 
yon  do  sometimes.  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica*  The 
rest  are  too  young  for  ceremony. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken  your  country  house  at  a  very 
seasonable  time,'  and  that  it  may  conduce  to  restore  or  establish  Mrs* 
Bos  weir  s  health,  as  well  as  provide  room  and  exercise  for  the  young 
ones*  That  you  and  your  lady  may  both  be  happy,  and  long  enjoy 
your  happiness,  is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of, 

Dear  Sir, 
m}  Your  most,  &c« 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Oxford,  August  4, 1777* 

MR.  BOS  WELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

[Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  continued  to  grow  better,  so  that 
my  alarming  apprehensions  were  relieved;  and  that  I  hoped  to  disen- 
gage myself  from  the  other  embarrassmeut  which  had  occurred,  and 
therefore  requesting  to  know  particularly  when  he  intended  to  be  at 
Ashbourne.] 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne,  and  have  only  to  tell  you,  that 
Dr.  Taylor  says  you  shall  be  welcome  to  him.  and  you  know  how  wel- 
come you  will  be  to  me.  Make  haste  to  let  me  know  when  you  may  be 
expected. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  tell  her,  1  hope  we  shall 
be  at  variance  no  more. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

AifottSO,  I777«  ' 

TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

Dear  sir, 

On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter,  immediately  upon  my  arrival 
n,tker,  to  shew  you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous  of  the  iuterview  than  your- 
•fclf.    Life  admit*  not  of  deluys  ;  when  pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to 
-No.  8.  4  B 
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catch  it :  every  hour  takes  away  part  of  the  thing*  that  please  us,  and 
perhaps  part  of  our  disposition  to  be  pleased.  When  I  came  to  Lich- 
field, I  found  my  old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead.  It  was  a  loss,  and  a 
loss  not  to  be  repaired,  as  he  was  ope  of  the  companions  of  my  child* 
hood.  I  hope  we  may  long  continue  to  gain  friends;  but  the  friends 
which  merit  or  usefulness  can  procure  us,  are  not  able  to  supply  the  place 
of  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the  days  of  youth  may  be  traced,  and 
those  images  revived  which  gave  the  earliest  delight*  If  you  and  I  live 
to  he  much  older,  we  shall  take  great  delight  in  talking  over  the  He* 
brideau  Journey. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  contrive  some  other  little  ad- 
venture, but  what  it  can  be  I  know  not;  leave  it,  as  Sidney  says, 

'  To  rirtne,  fortaoe,  time,  sod  woman's  breait ;' 

for  I  believe  Mrs,  Bos  well  must  have  some  part  in  the  consultation. 

One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Do^pr,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely 
to  leave  us  enough  to  ourselves.  He  was  out  to-day  before  1  came  downs 
and,  I  fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner.  I  have  brought  the  papers  about 
poor  Dodd,  to  show  you,  but  you  will  soon  have  dispatched  them. 

Before  1  came  away,  I  sent  poor  Mrs.  Williams  into  the  country,  very 
ill  of  a  pituitous  deduction,  which  wastes  her  gradually  away,  and 
which  her  physician  declares  himself  unable  to  stop.  I  supplied  her  at 
far  as  could  be  desired,  with  all  conveniences  to  make  her  excursion  and 
abode  pleasant  and  useful.  But  I  am  afraid  she  can  ouly  linger  a  short 
time  in  a  morbid  state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

TheThrales,  little  and  great,  are  all  well,  and  purpose  to  go  to  Bright* 
helms  tone  at  Michaelmas*  They  will  invite  me  to  go  with  them,  and 
perhaps  I  may  go,  but  I  hardly  think  I  shall  like  to  stay  the  whole  time; 
but  of  futurity  we  know  butlittle. 

Mr».  Porter  is  well;  but  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  ladies  atStowhill,  has 
been  struck  with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  is  not  likely  ever  to  recover. 
How  soon  may  such  a  stroke  fail  upon  us ! 

Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may  expect  you.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Ashbourne,  September  l,  1777. 

MR.  BOSWKLL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh,  September  %  1777. 

[After  iuformiog  him  that  I  was  to  set  out  next  day,  in  order  to  meet 
him  at  Ashbourne  ; — ] 

I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  Hailes;  the  fifth  book  of  "  Lac- 
tautius,"  which  he  has  published  with  Latiu  notes.  He  is  also  to  give 
you  a  few  anecdotes  fur  your  "  Life  of  Thomson,"  who  I  find  was  pri- 
vate tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  liadington,  Lord  Hailea'a  cousin*  a  cir« 
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cumstance  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Murdoch*      I  have  keen  expectations 
of  delight  from  your  edition  of  the  English  Poets. 

I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  situation.  You  will,  however,  have 
the  comfort  of  reflecting  on  your  kindness  to  her.  Mr.  Jackson's  death, 
and  Mrs.  Aston's  palsy,  are  gloomy  circumstances.  Yet  sorely  we 
should  be  habituated  to  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  health.  When  my 
mind  is  unclouded  by  melancholy,  I  consider  the  temporary  distresses 
of  this  state  of  beiog  as  "  light  afflictions/'  by  stretching  my  mental 
view  into  that  glorious  after-existence,  when  they  will  appear  to  be  as 
nothing.  But  present  pains  and  present  pleasures  must  be  felt.  I 
lately  read  "  Rasselas''  over  again  with  great  satisfaction. 

Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about  Macquarry's  sale,  I  shall  inform 
you  particularly.    The  gentleman  who  purchased  Ulva,  is  Mr.  Campbell, 
ofAuchnaba:  our  friend  Macquarry  was  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  it, 
of  which  the  rent  was  1561.  5s.  l|d.      This  parcel  was  set  op  at  4,06<)19 
5t.  Id.  but  it  sold  for  no  less  than  5,5401.     The  other  third  of  Ulva, 
with  the  island  of  Stafta,  belongeA-to  Macquarry  of  Ormaig.      Its  rent, 
including  that  of  Sttffa,  831.  12s.  2Jd«—  set  up  at  a,  1781.  l6s.  4d.«—sold 
for  no  less  than  3,5401.     The  Laird  of  Col  wished  to  purchase  Uiva, 
but  he  thought  the  price  too  high.     There  may,  indeed,  be  great  im- 
provements made  there,  both  in  fishing  and  agriculture ;  but  the  inte- 
rest of  the  purchase- money  exceeds  the  reot  so  very  much,  that  I  doubt 
if  the  bargain  will  be  profitable.     There  is  an  island  called  Little  Co- 
lonsay,  of  101.  yearly  rent,  which  1  am  informed  has  belonged  to  the 
Macquarrys  of  Ulva  for  many  ages,  but  which  wai  lately  claimed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Argyll,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  made  to  thaaa 
by  Queen  Anne.      It  is  believed  that  their  claim  will  be  dismissed,  and 
that  Little  Colonsay  will  also  be  sold  for  the  advantage  of  Macquarry's 
creditors.     What  think  you  of  purchasing  this  island,  and  endowing  a 
school  or  college  there,  the  master  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Eogland  ?    How  venerable  would  such  an  institution  make  the  name  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  Hebrides !  I  have,  like  yourself,  a  won- 
derful pleasure  iu  recollecting  our  travels  in  those  islands.      The  plea- 
sure is,  I  think,  greater  than  it  reasonably  should  be,  considering  that 
we  had  not  much  either  of  beauty  or  elegance  to  charm  our  imagina- 
tions, or  of  rude  novelty  to  astonish.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  another 
etpedition.      I  shrink  a  little  from  our  scheme  of  going  up  the  Baltic, 
lam  sorry  you  have  already  been  in  Wales ;  for  I  wish  to  see  it.    Shall 
we  go  to  Ireland,  of  which  !  have  seen  but  little  ?  We  shall  try  to  strike 
oat  a  plan  when  we  are  at  Ashbourne*    I  am  ever, 

Yt>nr  most  faithful  bumble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 


vi 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR  flR, 

I  write  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  at  you  direct  me;  bat  you  cannot 
have  it.  Your  letter,  dated  Sept.  6,  was  not  at  this  place  till  this  day 
Thursday,  Sept*  1 1 ;  and  1  hope  you  will  be  here  before  this  is  at  Car* 
lisle.  However,  what  you  have  not  going,  you  may  have  returning;  and 
as  I  believe  1  shall  not  love  you  less  after  our  interview,  it  will  thenl>e 
as  true  as  it  is  now,  that  I  set  a  very  high  value  upon  your  friendship, 
and  count  your  kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  ray  life*  Do 
not  fancy  that  an  intermission  of  writing  is  a  decay  of  kindness.  No 
man  is  always  in  a  disposition  to  write;  nor  has  any  man  at  all  times 
something  to  say. 

That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on  your  mind  is  a  mode  of  me* 
lancholy,  which,  if  it  be  the  business  of  a  wise  man  to  be  happy,  it  it 
foolish  to  indulge;  and,  if  it  be  a  dqty  to  preserve  our  faculties  entire 
for^their  proper  use,  it  is  criminal.  Suspicion  is  very  often  an  useless 
pain.  From  that,  aud  all  other  pains,  I  wish  you  free  and  safe ;  for  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  Most  affectionately  yours, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Ashbourne,  September  |i,  1777, 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  1 4,  I  arrived  at  Ashbourne,  and  drove  di- 
rectly up  to  Dr.  Taylor's  door.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  appeared  before  I 
had  got  out  of  the  post-chaise,  and  welcomed  me  cordially. 

I  told  them  that  1  had  travelled  all  the  preceding  night,  and  gone  to 
bed  at  Leek,  in  Staffordshire;  and  that  when  I  rose  to  go  to  church  in 
the  afternoon,  1  was  informed  there  had  been  an  earthquake,  of  which,  it 
seems,  the  shock  had  been  felt  in  some  degree  at  Ashbourne.  Johnson. 
Sir,  it  will  be  much  exaggerated  in  public  talk:  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  common  people  do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts  to  the  objects ; 
nor,  secondly,  do  they  accurately  adapt  their  words  to  their  thought*  : 
they  do  not  mean  to  lie  ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be  exact,  they  give  you 
?ery  false  accounts.  A  great  part  of  their  language  is  proverbial.  If  any 
thing  rocks  at  all,  they  say  it  rocks  like  a  cradle;  and  in  this  way  they 
go  on. 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  relatious  and  friends  being  intro- 
duced, 1  observed  that  it  was  strange  to  consider  how  soon  it  in  general 
wears  away.  Dr.  Taylor  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  the  only  instance  he  had  ever  known  of  a  person  who  had  endeavoured 
to  retain  grief,  tje  told  Dr.  Taylor,  that  after  hia  Lady's  death,  which 
affected  him  deeply,  be  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he  cherished  with 
--  kind  of  sacred  fondness,  should  be  lasting  ;  but  that  he  found  he  could 
iiot  keep  it  long.     Johnson.     All  grief  for  what  cannot  in  the  course  of 
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nature  be  helped,  soon  wears  away;  in  some  sooner,  indeed,  in  some 
later ;  but  it  never  continues  very  long,  unless  where  there  is  madness, 
sncbas  will  make  a  man  have  pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind,  as  to  imagine 
himself  a  king ;  or  any  other  passion  in  an  unreasonable  way  :  for  all  un- 
necessary grief  is  unwise,  and  therefore  will  not  be  long  retained  by  a 
sound  mind.  If,  indeed,  the  cause  of  our  grief  is  occasioned  by  our  own 
misconduct,  if  grief  is  mingled  with  remorse  of  conscience,  it  should 
be  lasting.  Boswell.  But,  Sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man  who  very 
soon  forgets  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a  friend.  Johnson.  Sir,  we  disapprove 
of  him,  not  because  he  soon  forgets  his  grief;  for  the  sooner  it  is  for* 
gotten  the  better,  but  because  we  suppose,  that  if  he  forgets  his  wife 
or  his  friend  soon,  he  has  not  had  much  affection  for  them. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  edition  of  the  English 
Poets,  for  which  he  was  to  write  Prefaces  and  Lives,  was  not  an  under- 
taking  directed  by  him  :  but  that  he  was  to  furnish  a  Preface  and  Life 
to  any  poet  the  booksellers  pleased.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  do  this  to 
any  dunce's  works,  if  they  should  ask  him.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir;  and 
May  be  was  a  dunce.  My  friend  seemed  now  not  much  to  reluh  talking 
of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  every  body 
commended  such  parts  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,"  as 
were  in  their  own  way.  "  For  instance,  (said  he,)  Mr.  Jackson  (the 
all-knowing)  told  me  there  was  more  good  sense  upon  trade  in  it,  than 
Jbe  should  hear  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  year,  except  from  Burke. 
Jones  commended  the  part  which  treats  of  language ;  Burke  that  which 
describes  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries." 

After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to  see  the  garden  belonging  to 
the  school  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  very  prettily  formed  upon  a  bank, 
ruing  gradually  behind  the  house.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Langley,  the 
bead-master,  accompanied  us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a  seat  here,  I  introduced  a 
common  subject  of  complaint,  the  very  small  salaries  which  many  cu- 
rates have,  and  1  maintained,  that  no  man  should  be  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  clergyman,  unless  he  has  a  security  for  such  an  income  as 
will  enable  him  to  appear  respectable ;  that,  therefore,  a  clergyman 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unless  he  gives  him  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  if  he  cannot  do  that,  let  him  perform  the  duty  himself. 
Johuson.  To  be  sure,  Sir,  it  is  wrong  that  any  clergyman  should  be 
without  a  reasonable  income ;  but  as  the  church  revenues  were  sadly 
diminished  at  the  Reformation,  the  clergy  who  have  livings,  cannot 
afford,  in  many  instances,  to  give  good  salaries  to  curates,  without  leaving 
themselves  too  little ;  and,  if  no  curate  were  to  be  permitted  unless  he 
had  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  their  number  would  be  very  small, 
which  would  be  a  disadvantage,  as  then  there  would  not  be  such  choice 
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in  the  nursery  for  the  church,  curates  being  candidates  for  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to  their  merit  and  good  behaviour."  He 
explained  the  system  of  the  English  Hierarchy  exceedingly  well.  "  It 
is  not  thonght  fit  (said  he)  to  trust  a  man  with  the  care  of  a  parish 
he  has  given  proof  as  a  curate  that  he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust." 
is  an  excellent  theory:  and  if  the  practice  were  according  to  it,  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  admirable  indeed.  However,  as  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  observe  as  to  Universities,  bad  practice  does  not 
infer  that  the  constitution  is  bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neighbours,  good 
civil  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  understand  Dr.  Johnson  very  well,  and 
not  to  consider  him  in  the  light  that  a  certain  person  did,  who  being 
struck,  or  rather  stunned  by  his  voice  and  manner,  when  he  was  after- 
wards asked  what  he  thought  of  him,  answered,  "  He's  a  tremendous 
companion." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  "  Taylor  was  a  very  sensible  acute  man,  and 
had  a  strong  mind  :  that  he  had  great  activity  iu  some  respects,  and  yet 
such  a  sort  of  indolence,  that  if  you  should  put  a  pebble  upon  his  chim- 
ney-piece, you  would  find  it  there,  in  the  same  state,  a  year  afterwards." 
And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  account  of  Johnson's  humane 
and  zealous  interference  in  behalf  of  the- Reverend  Dr.  William  Dodd, 
formerly  Prebendary  of  Brecon,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty: 
celebrated  as  a  very  popular  preacher,  an  encourager  of  charitable  insts* 
tutions,  and  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  chiefly  theological.  Havtuft 
unhappHy  contracted  expensive  habits  of  living  ;  partly  occasioned  by 
licentiousness  of  manners,  he  in  an  evil  hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of 
money,  and  dreading  an  exposure  of  his  circumstances,  forged  a  bond  of 
which  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  to  support  his  credit,  flattering  him- 
self with  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  repay  its  amount  without  being 
detected.  The  person,  whose  name  he  thus  rashly  and  criminally  pre- 
sumed to  falsify,  was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  had  been 
tutor,  and  who,  he  perhaps,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  flattered  him*, 
self  would  have  generously  paid  the  money  in  case  of  an  alarm  being 
taken,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  dreadful  consequence* 
of  violating  the  law  against  forgery,  the  most  dangerous  crime  in  a  com* 
raercial  country  ;  but  the  unfortunate  divine  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  noble  pupil  appeared  against  him,  and 
lie  was  capitally  convicted. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very  little  acquainted  with  him, 
having  been  but  once  in  his  company,  many  years  previous  to  thispe* 
riod  (which  was  precisely  the  state  of  my  own  acquaintance  with  Dodd); 
but  in  his  distress  he  bethought  himself  of  Johnson's  persuasive  power 
of  writing,  if  haply  it  might  avail  to  obtain  for  him  the  Royal  Mercy. 
He  did  not  apply  to  him  directly,  but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
through  the  late  Countess  of  Harrington,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson, 
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asking  him  to  employ  hit  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
who  was  Johnson's  laud  lord  and  next  neighbour  in  Bolt-court,  and 
for  whom  he  had  much  kindness,  was  one  of  D odd's  friends,  of  whom, 
to  the  credit  of  humanity  be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many  who  did  not 
desert  him,  even  after  his  infringement  of  the  law  bad  reduced  him  to  the 
state  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death.  Mr.  Allen  told  me  that  he  car- 
ried Lady  Harrington's  letter  to  Johnson,  that  Johnson  read  it  walking 
op  aod  down  his  chamber,  and  seemed  much  agitated,  after  which  he 
amid,  "I  will  do  what  I  can;—"  and  certainly  he  did  make  extraordi- 
nary exertions. 

He  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly  promised  in  one  of  his  letters* 
put  into  my  hands  the  whole  series  of  his  writings  upon  this  melancholy 
oecatiou,  and  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  the  abstract  which  I  made 
from  the  collection ;  in  doing  which  I  studied  to  avoid  copying  what 
bad  appeared  in  print,  and  now  make  part  of  the  edition  of  "  Johnson's 
Works,*9  published  by  the  Booksellers  of  London,  but  taking  care  to 
mark  Johnson's  variations  in  some  of  the  pieces  there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  in  the  6 rut  place,  Dr.  Dodd's  "Speech  to  the 
Recorder  of  London,"  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of  death  was 
about  to  be  pronounced  upon  him. 

He  wrote  also  "The  Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy  Brethren,**  a. 
sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate.  According 
to  Johntou's  manuscript  it  began  thus  after  the  text,  What  shall  I  do  to 
fse  saved  f—"  These  were  the  word*  with  which  the  keeper,  to  whose  cus- 
tody Paul  and  Silas  were  committed  by  their  persecutors,  addressed  his 
prisoners,  when  he  saw  them  freed  from  their  bonds  by  the  perceptible 
agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was,  therefore,  irresistibly  convinced  that 
they  were  not  offenders  against  the  laws,  but  martyrs  to  the  troth.'* 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me  with  his  own  hand,  one 
copy  of  this  sermon  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  such  passages  as  were 
added  by  Dr.  Dodd.     They  are  not  many :  whoever  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  look  at  the  printed  copy,  and  attend  to  what  I  mention,  will  be 
satisfied  of  this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd,  and  he  also  inserted  this 
sentence,  "  You  see  with  what  confusion  and  dishonour  I  uow  stand 
before  you ;  no  more  in  the  pulpit  of  instruction,  but  on  this  humble 
teat  with  yourselves*"  The  notes  are  entirely  Dodd's  own,  aod  John- 
son's writing  ends  at  the  words,  V  the  thief  whom  he  pardoned  on  the 
cross."     What  follows  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Dodd  himself* 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  the  above-mentioned  col- 
lection, are  two  letters,  one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathimt,  (not  Lord 
North,  a*  is  erroneously  supposed,)  and  one  to  Lord  Mansfield  ;— a  Peti- 
tion from  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King  ;•— -a  Petition  from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the 
Queen  ; — Observations  of  some  length  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  on 
occasion  of  Earl  Percy'*  having  presented  to  his  Majesty  a  petition  fir 
mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thousand  people,  but  all  in  vain.     Ue 
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told  me  that  he  had  also  written  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Loudon J 
"but  (said  he,  with  a  significant  smile)  they  mended  it." 

The  last  of  these  articles  which  Johnson  wrote  is  "  Dr.  Dodd's  last 
solemn  Declaration,"  which  he  left  with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. Here  also  my  friend  marked  the  variations  on  a  copy  of  that 
piece  now  in  my  possession.  Dodd  inserted,  "  I  never  knew  or  attended 
to  the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the  needful  minuteness  of  painful  economy-* 
And  in  the  next  sentence  he  introduced  the  words  which  I  distin- 
guish by  Italics;  "My  life  for  tome  few  unhappy  years  past  has  been 
dreadfully  erroneous ."  Johnson's  expression  was  hypocritical ;  but  his 
remark  on  the  margin  is  '*  With  this  he  said  he  could  not  charge  him- 
self/' 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what  part  of  the  "  Occasional  Pa- 
pers," concerning  Dr.  Dodd's  miserable  situation,  came  from  the  pen 
of  Johnson,  I  shall  proceed  to  present  my  readers  with  my  record  of  the 
unpublished  writings  relating  to  that  extraordinary  and  interesting 
matter. 

1  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr.  Dodd,  May  23,  1/77,  in 
which  "  The  Convict'*  Address*'  seems  clearly  to  be  meant : 

"  1  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  Sir,  with  a  sense  of  your  extreme 
benevolence  towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find  words  equal  to  the  senti- 
ments of  my  heart.     *  *  *  * 

M  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  need  the  slightest  hint  from 
me,  of  what  infinite  utility  the  Speech  on  the  awful  day  has  been  tom# 
1  experience,  every  hour,  some  good  effect  from  it.  1  am  sure  that  ef- 
fects  still  more  salutary  and  important,  mubt  follow  from  your  kind  and 
intended  favour.  1  will  labour — God  being  my  helper, — to  do  justice 
to  it  from  the  pulpit.  I  am  sure,  had  1  your  sentiments  constantly  to 
deliver  from  thence,  in  all  their  mighty  force  and  power,  not  a  soul  could 
be  left  unconvinced  and  unpersuaded."     *«***• 

Headded,  "May  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward,  with  his  choicest 
comforts,  your  philanthropic  sctioos,  and  enable  me  at  all  times  to  express 
what  I  feel  of  the  high  and  uncommon  obligations  which  I  owe  to  the 
first  man  in  our  times." 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  he  writes,  begging  Dr.  Johnson's  assistance  in 
framing  a  supplicatory  letter  tohU  Majesty : 

"  If  his  Majesty  could  be  moved  of  his  royal  clemency  tp  spare  me  apd 
ray  family  the  horrors  and  ignominy  of  a  public  death,  which  the  public 
itself  is  solicitous  to  wave,  and  to  grant  me  in  some  silent  distant*  corner 
of  the  globe  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I 
would  bless  his  clemency  and  be  humbled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  when  in  church.  He  stooped 
down  and  read  it;  and  wrote,  when  he  went  home,  the  following  letter  for 
Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King: 
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8iee, 

May  it  not  offend  your  Majesty,  that  the  most  miserable  of  men 
applies  himself  to  your  clemeney,  as  his  last  hope  and  his  last  refuge ; 
that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and  humbly  implored  by  a  clergyman, 
■thorn  your  Laws  and  Judges  have  condemned  to  the  horror  and  igno- 
miny of  a  public  execution. 

I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enormity  of  its  consequences,  and 
the  danger  of  its  example.  Nor  have  I  the  confidence  to  petition  for 
impunity ;  but  humbly  hope,  that  public  security  may  be  established, 
without  the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  dragged  through  the  streets,  to  a 
death  of  infamy,  amidst  the  derision  of  the  profligate  and  profane;  and 
that  justice  may  be  satisfied  with  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  disgrace, 
and  hopeless  penury. 

My  life,  Sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  ittankind.  I  have  benefited  many. 
But  my  offences  against  God  are  numberless,  and  I  have  had  little  time 
for  repentance.  Preserve  me,  Sir,  by  your  prerogative  of  mercy,  from 
the  necessity  of  appearing  unprepared  at  that  tribunal,  before  whiph 
Kings  and  Subjects  must  stand  at  last  together.  Permit  me  to  hide 
my  guilt  in  some  obscure  corner  of  a  .foreign  country,  where,  if  I  can 
ever  attain  confidence  to  hope  that  my  prayers  will  be  heardt  they  shall 
be  poured  with  all  the  fervour  of  gratitude  for  the  life  and  happiness  of 
your  Majesty. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  Majesty's,  Ice. 

Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows : 

TO  DR.  DODD. 

I  most  seriously  enjoin  you  not  to  let  it  be  at  all  known  that  I  have 
written  this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy  to  Mr.  Allen  in  a  cower  to  me. 
I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  wish  it  success.— But  do  not  indulge 
hope.— Tell  nobody. 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Allen  was  pitched  on ,  to  assist  in  this 
aielancholy  office,  for  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper 
of  Newgate.  Dr.  Johnson  never  went  to  see  Dr.  Dodd.  He  said  to  me, 
*  it  would  have  done  him  more  harm,  than  good  to  Dodd,  who  once 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  but  not  earnestly." 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  goth  of  June,  wrote  the  following  letter: 

No.  8.  4  C 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  JENKINSOtf. 

Since  the  conviction  and  condemnation  of  Dr.  Dodd,  I  bare  had* 
t>7  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  tome  intercourse  with  him,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  opinion  by  tenderness  and  commisersw 
lion*  Whatever  be  the  crime,  it  is  not  easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  delinquent,  without  a  wish  that  his  life  may  be  spared ;  at  least 
when  no  life  has  been  taken  away  by  him.  I  will,  therefore,  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  some  reasons  for  which  1  wish  this  unhappy  being 
to  escape  the  utmost  rigour  of  his  sentence. 

He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first  clergyman  of  our  church  who 
baa  suffered  public  execution  for  immorality ;  and  1  know  not  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  for  the  interests  of  religion  to  bury  inch  an  offender 
lu  the  obscurity  of  perpetual  exile,  than  to  expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on 
the  gallows,  to  all  who  for  any  reason  are  euemiet  to  the  clergy.  The 
supreme  power  has,  in  all  ages,  paid  some  attention  to  the  voice  of  the 
people;  and  that  voice  does  not  least  deserve  to  be  heard,  when  it  calls 
out  for  mercy.  There  is  now  a  very  general  desire  that  Dodd*e  life 
should  be  spared.  More  is  not  wished;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  too 
much  to  be  granted. 

If  you,  Sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  enforcing  these  reasons,  you  may, 
perhaps,  thiuk  them  worthy  of  consideration  :  but  whatever  you  deter^ 
mine,  I  moat  respectfully  intreat  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  foi 
f  his  intrusion,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Sam,  Jomsow. 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with  invidious  remarks,  that  tc 
this  letter  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkinsoo,  (afterwardt 
Earl  of  Liverpool),  and  that  he  did  not  even  deign  to  shew  the  common 
civility  of  owning  the  receipt  of  it,  1  could  nof  but  wonder  at  such  coo- 
duct  in  the  noble  Lord,  whose  own  character  and  jqst  elevation  in  life,  1 
thought,  must  have  impressed  him  with  all  due  regard  for  great  abilities 
and  attainments.  As  the  story  had  been  much  talked  of,  and  apparently 
from  good  authority,  I  could  not  but  have  animadverted  upon  it  in  this 
work,  had  it  been  as  was  alleged  ;  but  from  my  earnest  love  of  truth, 
and  having  found  reason  to  think  that  there  might  be  a  mistake,  I  pre* 
suiued  to  write  to  his  Lordship,  requesting  an  explanation :  and  it  n 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  assure  the  world,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  the  fact  being,  that  owing  to  some  neglect, 
or  accident,  Johnson's  letter  never  came  to  Lord  Liverpool's  hands, 
I  bhould  have  thought  it  strange  indeed,  if  that  noble  Lord  had  under- 
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valued  my  illustrious  friend  ;  but  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  his  Lord- 
ship, in  the  very  polite  answer  with  which  he  was  pleased  immediately 
to  honour  me,  thus  expresses  himself:— "I  have  always  respected  the  me- 
mory of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire  his  writings ;  and  I  frequently  read 
many  parts  of  them  with  pleasure  and  great  improvement." 

All  applications  for  the  Royal  Mercy  having  failed,  Dr.  Dodd  prepared 
himself  for  death  ;  and,  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude,  wrote  to  Dr.  John* 
ton  as  follows: 

Jane  85,  Midnight. 
Accept  thou  great  and  good  heart,  my  earnest  and  fervent  thanks 
and  prayers  for  all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in  my  behalf.— Oh ! 
Dr.  Johnson  !  as  I  sought  your  knowledge  at  an  early  hour  in  life,  would 
to  heaven  I  had  cultivated  the  love  and  acquaintance  of  so  excellent  a 
man  !— I  pray  God  most  sincerely  to  bless  you  with  the  highest  trans- 
porta— *the  infelt  satisfaction  of  humane  and  benevolent  exertions  1— And 
admitted,  as  1  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the  realms  of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall 
hail  your  arrival  there  with  transports  and  rejoice  to  acknowledge 
that  you  was  my  Comforter,  my  Advocate,  and  my  Friend  !  God  be  ever 
with  yon  /" 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd  this  solemn  and  soothing  letter ; 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR  DODD. 
DEAR  SIR, 

That  which  is  apppointed  to  all  men  is  now  coming  upon  you* 
Ootward  circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  men,  are  below 
the  notice  of  an  immortal  being  about  to  stand  the  trial  for  eternity, 
before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth.  Be  comforted;  your 
crime,  morally  or  religiously  considered,  has  no  very  deep  dye  of  turpi- 
tude. It  corrupted  no  man's  principles ;  it  attacked  no  man's  life.  It 
involved  only  a  temporary  aud  reparable  injury.  Of  this,  and  of  all 
other  sins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent ;  and  may  God,  who  knoweth 
our  frailty,  and  desireth  not  our  death,  accept  your  repentance,  for  the 
sake  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

In  requital  of  those  well  intended  offices  which  you  are  pleased  so 
emphatically  to  acknowledge,  let  me  beg  that  you  make  in  your  devo- 
tions one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 
Jaac  *6,  1777- 
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Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found  written,  in  Johnson's  own'  haftd, 
"  Next  day,  June  27,  he  was  executed." 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with  an  useful  application,  let  vi 
now  attend  to  the  reflections  of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the  "  Occasional 
Papers,"  concerning  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd.— "  Such  were  the  list 
thoughts  of  a  man  whom  we  have  seen  exulting  in  popularity,  and  sunk  in 
shame.  For  his  reputation,  which  no  man  can  give  to  himself,  those 
who  conferred  it  are  to  answer.  Of  his  public  ministry  the  means  of 
judging  were  sufficiently  attainable.  He  must  be  allowed  to  preach 
well,  whose  sermons  strike  his  audience  with  forcible  conviction.  Of  bis 
life,  those  who  thought  it  consistent  with  his  doctrine,  did  not  originally 
form  false  notions.  He  was  at  first  what  he  endeavoured  to  make 
others ;  but  the  world  broke  down  his  resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased 
to  exemplify  his  own  instructions." 

Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his  faults,  tremble  at  hie  punishment ; 
add  those  whom  he  impressed  from  the  pulpit  With  religious  senttmetttev 
endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by  considering  the  regret  and  seltMlb- 
horrence  with  which  he  reviewed  in  prison  his  deviations  from  ret- 
tiiude." 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  his  happy  discriminative  manner,  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of  Derbyshire.  "  There  was  (said 
he)  no  sparkle,  no  brilliancy,  in  Fitzherbert ;  but  I  never  knew  a  mm 
who  was  so  generally  acceptable.  He  made  every  body  quite  easy,  over- 
powered nobody  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  made  no  man  thiuk 
worse  of  himself  by  being  his  rival,  seemed  always  to  listen,  did  not  oblige 
you  to  hear  much  from  him,  and  did  not  oppose  what  you  said.  Every 
body  liked  him ;  bat  he  had  no  friend,  as  1  understand  the  word,  nobody 
with  whom  he  exchanged  intimate  thoughts.  People  were  willing  to 
think  well  of  every  thing  about  him.'  A  gentleman  was  making  an  ail 
fected  rant,  as  many  people  do,  of  greet  feelings  about  "  his  dear  son," 
who  was  at  school  near  London ;  how  anxious  he  was,  lest  he  might  be 
ill,  and  what  he  would  give  to  see  him.  '  Can't  you  (said  Fitzherbert, 
tajce  a  post-chaise  and  go  to  him.  This,  to  be  %uxt, finished  the  affected 
man,  but  there  was  not  much  in  it.  However,  this  was  circulated  as  wis; 
for  a  whole  winter,  aod  I  believe  part  of  summer  too ;  a  proof  that  he 
Was  no  very  witty  man.  He  was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  obeer* 
vation,  that  a  man  will  please  more  upon  the  whole  by  negative  qualities 
than  by  positive;  by  never  offeudiug,  than  by  giving  a  great  deal  of  de- 
light. In  the  first  place,  men  hate  more  steadily  than  they  love ;  and  if 
1  hnve  said  something  to  hurt  a  man  once,  I  shall  not  get  the  better  of 
this,  by  saying  many  things  to  please  him**9 

Tuesday,  September  If,  Dr.  Johnson  having  mentioned  to  me  Ike 
extraordinary  size  and  price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr.  Taylor,  I  rode 
out  with  our  host,  surveyed  hit  farm,  and  was  shewn  oue  cow  which  be 
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Iwd  told  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  another  for  which  he  had 
lieen  offered  a  hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor  thus  described  to  roe  his  old 
achool-fellow  and  friend,  Johnson  .»  "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  clear  head, 
peat  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay  imagination  :  but  there  is  no  dis- 
puting with  him.  He  will  not  hear  you,  and  having  a  louder  voice  than 
700,  must  roar  you  down." 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  to  like  the  Poems  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  which  I  had  brought  with  me :  1  had  been  much 
pleased  with  them  at  a  very  early  age:  the  impression  still  remained  oo 
my  mind;  it  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the  Honour* 
abie  Andrew  Erskine,  himself  both  a  good  poet  and  a  good  critic,  who 
thought  Hamilton  as  true  a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  having 
fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson,  upon  repeated  occasions*  while  I 
was  at  Ashbourne*  talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton.  He  said,  there  was 
Ho  power  of  thinking  in  his  verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one,  nothing  bet* 
ter  than  what  you  generally  find  in  magazines;  and  that  the  highest 
praise  they  deserved  was,  that  they  were  very  well  for  a  gentleman  to 
band  about  among  his  friends.  He  said  the  imitation  of  Ne  sit  *&illm 
tibi  amor,  Sfc.  was  too  solemn ;  he  read  part  of  it  at  the  beginning.  He 
read  die  beautiful  pathetic  song  "  Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful 
late,"  and  did  not  seem  to  give  attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to  think 
tender  elegant  strains,  but  laughed  at  the  rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tion, wishes  and  blushes,  reading  wushes — and  there  he  stopped.  He 
owned  that  the  epitaph  on  Lord  New  hall  was  pretty  nell  dooe.  He  read 
the  "  Inscription  in  a  Summer-house,"  and  a  little  of  the  imitation  of 
Horace's  Epistles ;  but  said  he  found  nothing  to  make  him  desire  to  read 
on.  When  I  urged  that  there  were  some  good  poetical  passages  in  the 
book,  "Where  (said  he),  wiH  you  find  so  large  a  collection  without 
some  ?"  1  thought  the  description  of  Winter  might  obtain  his  appro, 
nation: 

"  See  Winter,  from  the  frozen,  north 
Drives  hit  iron  chariot  forth  I 
His  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains, 
Fair  TvedVs  silver  flood  constraint,"  &c. 

He  asked  why  an  "iron  chariot?"  and  said  "icy  chains"  was  an  old 
unajfe.  I  was  struck  with  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  and  somewhat  sorry 
that  a  poet  whom  I  had  long  read  with  fondness,  was  not  approved  by 
Dr*  Johnson.  I  comforted  myself  with  thinking  that  the  beauties  were 
toe  delicate  for  his  robust  perceptions.  Garrick  maintained  that  he  had 
not  a  taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  genius  :  but  I  was  sensible,  that 
when  he  took  the  trouble  to  analyse  critically,  he  generally  convinced  us 
that  be  was  right. 

la  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward,  of  Lichfield,  who  was  pa- 
•iog  through  Ashbourne  in  his  way  home,  drank  tea  with  u^     Johnson 
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described  him  thus;— "Sir,  his  ambition  is  to  be  a  fine  talker;  so  h 
goes  to  Buxton,  and  sach  placet,  where  he  may  find  companies  to  listei 
to  him.  Aod,  Sir,  he  is  a  valetudinarian,  one  of  those  who  arealwayi 
mending  themselves.  1  do  not  know  a  more  disagreeable  character  thai 
a  valetudinarian,  who  thinks  he  may  do  any  thing  that  is  for  his  ease,  aod 
indulges  himself  in  the  grossest  freedoms :  Sir,  he  brings  himself  to  tin 
state  of  a  hog  in  a  stye." 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he  said  it  was  because  he  had 
omitted  to  have  himself  blooded  lour  days  after  a  quarter  of  a  year's  in- 
terval. Dr.  Johosou,  who  was  a  great  dabbler  in  physic,  disapproved 
much  of  periodical  bleeding.  "For  (said  he)  you  accustom  yourself  to 
an  evacuation  which  Nature  cannot  perform  of  herself,  aud  therefore  she 
cannot  help  jou,  should  you  from  forgetfnlness  or  any  other  cause  omit 
it :  so  you  may  he  suddenly  suffocated.  You  may  accustom  yourself  to 
other  periodical  evacuations,  because,  should  you  omit  them,  Nature  can 
supply  the  omission  j  but  Nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to  blood  you."—"  I 
do  not  like  to  take  an  emetic,  (said  Taylor)  for  fear  of  breaking  some 
small  vessels." — "  Poh  !  (said  Johnson)  if  you  have  so  many  things  toast 
will  break,  you  bad  better  break  your  neck  at  once,  and  there's  ao  end 
ou't.    You  will  break  no  small  vessels :"  (blowing  with  high  deruion.) 

1  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David  Hume's  persisting  in  his  infi- 
delity, when  he  was  dying,  shocked  me  much.    Johnson.     Why  should 
it  shock  you,  Sir?  Hume  owned  he  had  never  read  the  New  Testament 
with  attention.     Here  then  was  a  man  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  en- 
quire into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had  continually  turned  his  mind  the 
other  way.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  prospect  of  death  would 
alter  his  way  of  thinking,  unless  God  should  fend  an  angel  to  set  him 
right.    I  said,  1  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  annihilation 
gave  Home  no  pain.     Johnson.     "  It  was  not  so,  Sir.     He  had  a  vanity 
in  being  thought  easy.      It  is  more  probable  that  he  should  assume  ao 
appearance  of  esse,  than  so  very  improbable  a  thing    should  be,  as  * 
man  not  afraid  of  going  (as,  in  spite  of  his  delusive  theory,  he  cannot  be 
aure  but  he  may  go,)  into  an  unknown  state,  and  not  being  uneasy  at 
leaving  all  he  knew.     And  you  are  to  consider,  that  upon  his  own  prin- 
ciple of  annihilation  be  had  no  motive  to  speak  the  truth."     The  horror 
of  death,  which  I  had  always  observed  in  Dr.  Johnson,  appeared  strong 
to-night.      I  ventured  to  tell  him,  that  I  had  been,  for  moments  in  my 
life,  not  afraid  of  death;  therefore  1  could  suppose  another  man  in  that 
state  of  mind  for  a  considerable  space  of  time.     He  said  "  be  never  had 
a  moment  iu  which  death  was  not  terrible  to  him."      He  added,  that  it 
had  been  observed,  that  scarce  any  man  dies  in  public,  but  with  apparent 
resolution  ;  from  that  desire  of  praise  which  never  ijuits  us.     1  said,  Dr. 
Dodd  seemed  to  be  willing  to  die,  and  foil  of  hopes  of  happiness.     "  Sir, 
(said  he,)  Dr.  Dodd  would  have  given  both  his  hands  and  both  his  lege 
to  have  lived.      The  better  a  man  is,  the  more  afraid  is  he  pf  death, 
having  a  clearer  view  of  iofioite  purity."     He  owned,  that  our  being  in 
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an  unhappy  uncertainty  as  to  our  salvation,  was  mysterious ;  and  said, 
"  Ah  !  we  must  wait  till  we  are  in  another  state  of  being,  to  have  many 
things  explained  to  us."  Even  the  powerful  mind  of  Johuson  seemed 
foiled  by  futurity.  But  I  thought,  that  the  gloom  of  uncertainty  in 
solemn  religions  •peculation,  being  mingled  with  hope,  was  yet  more 
consolatory  than  the  emptiness  of  infidelity.  A  man  can  live  in  thick 
air,  but  perishes  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  remark  which  I  told  him  was 
made  to  me  by  General  Paoli  :•— "  That  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  afraid 
of  death;  and  that  those  who  at  the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are 
not  thinking  of  death,  but  of  applause,  or  something  else,  which  keeps 
death  out  of  their  sight :  so  that  all  men  are  equally  afraid  of  death 
when  they  see  it;  ouly  some  have  a  power  of  turning  their  sight  away 
from  it  better  than  others." 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  Butter,  physician  at  Derby,  drank 
tea  with  us;  and  it  was  settled  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  should  go  on 
Friday  and  dine  with  him*  Johnson  said,  "  I'm  glad  of  this.*'  He 
seemed  weary  of  the  uniformity  of  life  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 

Talkiog  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing  a  life,  a  man's  peculiarities 
should  be  mentioned,  because  they  mark  his  character.     Johnson.    Sir, 
there  if  no  doubt  as  to  peculiarities:  the  question  is,  whether  a  man's 
rices  should  be  mentioned  ;  for  instance,  whether  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Addison  and  Parnell  drank  too  freely:  for  people  will  probably 
more  easily  indulge  in  drinking  from  knowing  this;  so  that  more  ill 
may  be  done  by  the  example,  than  good  by  telling  the  whole  truth.'9 
Here  was  an  instance  of  his  varying  from  himself  in  talk  ;  for  when  Lord 
Hailes  and  he  sat  one  morning  calmly  conversing  in  my  boose  at  Edin- 
burgh, I  well  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained,  that  "  If  a  man 
is*  to  write  A  Panegyric,  he  may  keep  vices  out  of  sight:  but  if  hepro- 
Ce^ses  to  write  A  Life,  he  must  represent  it  really  as  it  was ;"   and  when 
I  objected  to  the  danger  of  telling  that  Parnell  drank  to  excess,  he  said, 
t&Mt  "  it  would  produce  an  instructive  caution  to  avoid  drinking,  when 
*t  was  seen,  that  even  the  learning  and  genius  of  Parnell  could  be  de- 
feoted  by  it."     And  in  the  Hebrides  he  maintained,  as  appears  from  my 
**  Journal,*9  that  a  man's  intimate  friend  should  mention  his  faults,  if  he 
writes  his  life. 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion to  his  Whig  friend,  a  violent  argument  with  Dr.  Taylor,  as  to  the 
lQclinations  of  the  people  of  England  at  this  time  towards  the  Royal 
"amity  of  Stuart.  He  grew  so  outrageous  as  to  say,  "  that,  if  England 
*ere  fairly  polled,  the  present  King  would  be  sent  away  to-night,  and 
"**  adherents  hanged  to-morrow."  Taylor,  who  was  as  violent  a  Whig 
u  Johnson  was  a  Tory,  was  roused  by  this  to  a  pitch  of  bellowing.  He 
^icd,  loudly,  what  Johuson  said  ;  and  maintained,  that  there  was  an 
tbhorreQce  against  the  Stuart  family,  though  he  admitted  that  the  peo- 
PIe?  were  not  much  attached  to  the  present  King.    Johnson.    "  Sir,  the 
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state  of  the  country  ii  this:  tbe-people  knowing  it  to  be  agreed  ea  eJl 
hands  that  this  King  has  not  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown*  and  there 
being  no  hope  that  he  who  has  it  can  be  restored,  have  grown  cold  ajad 
indifferent  upon  the  subject  of  loyalty,  and  have  no  warm  attachment  Ao 
any  King.  They  would  not,  therefore,  risk  any  thing  to  restore  the 
exiled  family.  They  would  not  give  twenty  shillings  a  piece  to  brNag 
it  about.  But  if  a  mere  vote  could  do  it,  there  would  be  twenty  to  one ; 
at  least,  there  would  be  a  very  great  majority  of  voices  for  it.  For,  Sir, 
you  are  to  consider,  that  all  those  who  think  a  King  has  a  right  to  his 
crown,  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the  just  opinion,  would  >be 
for  restoring  the  King  who  certainly  has  the  hereditary  right,  could  be 
be  trusted  with  it ;  in  which  there  would  be  po  danger  now,  when  laps 
and  every  thing  else  are  so  much  advanced :  and  every  King  will  govern 
by  the  laws.  And  you  must  also  consider,  Sir,  that  there  is  nothing  on 
the  other  side  to  oppose  to  this :  for  it  is  not  alleged  by  any  one  that 
the  present  family  has  any  inherent  light :  so  that  the  Whigs  could  not 
have  a  contest  between  two  rights." 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  question  as  to  hereditary  right  were 
to  be  tried  by  a  poll  of  the  people  of  England*  to  be  sure  the  abstract 
doctrine  would  be  given  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Stuart :  but  be  said, 
the  conduct  of  that  family,  which  occasioned  their  expulsion,  was  to 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  would  not  vote  for  a  restora- 
tion. Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  was  contented  with  the  admission  as  to  the 
hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original  point  in  dispute,  vis.  what  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  whole  would  do,  taking  in  right  and  affectum ;  for  he  said, 
people  were  afraid  of  a  change*  even  though  they  think  it  right.  Dr. 
Taylor  said  something  of  the  slight  foundation  of  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  "Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  the  house  of  Stuart. suc- 
ceeded to  the  full  right  of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose 
common  source  had  the  undisputed  right.  A  right  to  a  throne  is  like  a 
right  to  any  thing  else.  Possession  is  sufficient,  where  no  better  right 
can  be  shown.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Royal  Family  of  England* 
as  it  is  now  with  the  King  of  France :  for  as  to  the  first  beginning  of  the 
right  we  are  in  the  dark.*' 

Thursday,  September  L8.  Last  night  Dr.  Johnson  had  proposedjthat 
Ahe  crystal  lustre,  or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  large  room,  should  be 
lighted  up  some  time  or  other.  Taylor  said,  it  should  be  lighted  up 
next  night.  "That  will  do  very  well,  (said  I,)  for  it  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
birth-day.  When  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had  desired 
me  not  to  mention  his  birth-day.  He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this  time 
that  I  mentioned  it,  and  said  (somewhat  sternly,)  "  he  would  not 
have  the  lustre  lighted  the  next  day," 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday  when  I  mentionedjjis 
birth-day,  came  to  dinner  to-day,  and  plagued  him  unintentionally,  by 
wishing  him  joy.  I  knew,  not  why  he  disliked  having  his  birthday  men- 
tioaed,  unlets  it  were  that  it  reminded  him  of  bis  Approaching  nearer 
to  death,  of  which  he  had  a  constant  dread. 
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I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  formerly  gloomy  from 
low  spirits,  aod  much  distressed  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  was  now  uni- 
formly platfd,  and  contemplated  his  dissolution  without  any  perturba- 
tion. ''Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  this  is  only  a  disordered  imagination  tafting 
a  different  turn."  1 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all  the  English  Poets  Vho 
had  published  a  volume  of  poems.  Johuson  told  me,  "  that  a  Mr.  Cox* 
eter,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the  greatest  length  towards  this  ;  having 
collected,  I  think,  about  five  hundred  volumes  of  poets  whose  works  were 
little  known  ;  but  that  upon  his  death  Tom  Osborne  bought  them,  and 
tney  were  dispersed,  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to  see 
any  series  complete  ;  and  in  every  volume  of  poems  something  good  may 
be  found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  literature  had  got  into 
a  bad  style  of  Poetry  of  late.  "  He  puts  (said  he)  a  very  common  thing 
io  a  strange  dress  till  he  does  not  know  it  himself,  and'  thinks  other  peo- 
ple do  not  know  it.'9  Boswell.  That  is  owing  to  his  being  so  much 
Tenant  in  old  English  poetry.  Johnson.  What  is  that  to  the  purpose, 
Sir?  it  I  say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  it  owing  to  his  taking 
auch  drink,  the  matter  is  not  mended.  No,  Sir,  ■  has  taken  to  an 
odd  mode.    For  example ;  he'd  write  thus; 

"Hermit  boar,  in  solemn  celf, 
Warring  oat  life's  evening  gray** 

Gray  $mWi*g  is*  common  enough;  but  evmmg  gray  he'd  think  fine*** 
Stay ;«— we'll  make  out  the  stanza  : 

••  Hermit  boar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  oat  life's  evening  gray : 
&mtte  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell, 
What  is  bliss  ?  and  which  the  way  T* 

Botwell.  Buf  why  smite  his  bosom,  Sirl  Johnson;  Why  to  shew  he 
*tal  m  estffte**,  (smiling.)— He  at  an  after  period  added  the  following 
smtf*: 

"  That  I  spoke ;  and  speaking  sigh'd ; 
-«6carce  repressM  the  starting  tear  j— 
When  the  smiling  sage  reply'd— 
i-Ootttt,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer." 

• 

Leam**  help  chinking  the  first  stanza  very  good  solemn  poetry,  at  also 
tk*  first  three  lines  of  the  second.  Its  last  line  is  an  excellent  burlesque 
swrprta*  on  gloomy  sentimental  enquirer*.  And,  perhaps,  the  advice 
is- as  good  ae  can  be  given  td  *  low-spirited  dissatisfied  being :— "  Don't 
trouble  your  head  with  sickly  thinking :  take  a  cup,  and  be  merry." 
No,  8.  4  D 
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Friday,  September  19,  after  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  set  out  in 
Dr.  Taylor's  chaise  to  go  to  Derby.  The  day  was  fine,  and  we  resolved 
to  go  by  Keddlestone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  that  1  might  see  hit 
Lordship's  fine  house.  I  was  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  build-* 
ing;  and  the  extensive  park,  with  the  finest  verdu re,  covered  with  deer, 
and  cattle,  and  sheep,  delighted  me.  The  number  of  old  oaks,  of  ao 
immense  size,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  respectful  admiration  :  for  one  of 
tncm  sixty  pounds  was  offered.  The  excellent  smooth  gravel  roads : 
the  lurge  piece  of  water  formed  by  his  Lordship  from  some'small  brooks, 
with  a  handsome  barge  upon  it;  the  venerable  Gothic  church,  now  the 
family  chapel,  just  by  the  house;  in  short,  the  grand  group  of  objects 
agitated  and  distended  my  mind  in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  "  One 
should  think  (said  I,)  thut  the  proprietor  of  all  this  must  be  happy."— - 
44  Nay,  Sir,  (uaid  Johnson,)  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil — poverty/9 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well  drest  elderly  housekeeper,  a  most 
distinct  articulator,  shewed  us  the  house;  which  I  need  not  describe,  at 
there  is  an  account  of  it  published  in  "  Adam's  Works  in  Architecture." 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  better  of  it  to-day,  than  when  he  saw  it  before ;  for 
he  had  lately  attacked  it  violently,  saying,  "  it  would  do  excellently  for 
a  town-hall.  The  large  room  with  the  pillars  (said  he)  would  do  for  the 
Judges  to  sit  in  at  the  assizes;  the  circular  room  for  a  jury-chamber ;  and 
the  room  above  for  prisoners.*'  Still  he  thought  the  large  room  ill 
lighted,  and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing  in  ;  and  the  bed-chambers  but 
indifferent  rooms;  and  that  the  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was  injudi- 
ciously laid  out.  Dr.  Taylor  had  put  him  in  mind  of  his  appearing 
pleased  with  the  house.  "  But  (said  he)  that  was  when  Lord  Scandal* 
was  present.  Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear  pleased  with  a  man's  works 
when  he  is  present.  No  mao  will  be  so  ill  bred  as  to  question  you. 
You  may  therefore  pay  compliments  without  saying  what  is  not  true.  I 
should  say  to  Lord  Scarsdale  of  his  large  room,  '  My  Lord,  this  is  the 
most  costly  room  that  lever  saw  ;'  which  is  true.*' 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  London,  who  was  visiting  at  Lord 
Scarsdale's,  accompanied  us  through  many  of  the  rooms,  aud  soon  after* 
wards  my  Lord  himself,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  known,  appeared,  and 
did  the  honours  of  the  house.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Langton.  Johnson, 
with  warm  vehemence  of  affectionate  regard,  exclaimed,  "  The  emrth 
does  not  bear  a  worthier  man  than  Bennet  Langton.*'  We  saw  a  good 
many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are  described  in  one  of  "  Young's 
Tours.*'  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  them,  which  the  housekeeper 
put  into  my  hand  ;  I  should  like  to  view  them  at  leisure.  I  was  much 
struck  with  Daniel  in tcrpreting  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  by  Rembrandt, 
—We  were  shown  a  pretty  large  library.  In  his  Lord  ship*  h  dressing. 
room  lay  Johnson's  small  Dictionary:  he  shewed  it  tome,  with  some 
r*$erne*s,  saying,  »  Look'ye !  Qnm  regfo  in  Utris  nostn  non  plena 
Ubvrli"     He  observed,  also,  Goldsmith's  "Animated  Nature :"  and 
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Mid,  "  Here*!  our  friend  !    The  poor  Doctor  would  have  been  happy  to 
bear  of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expressed  his  love  of  driving  fast  in  a 

post-chaise.     "  If  (said  he)  I  had  no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  futurity, 

I  would  spend  my  life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty 

woman  ;  but  she  should  be  one  who  could  understand  me,  and  would 

add  something  to  the  conversation.*'     I  observed,  that  we  were  this  day 

to  stop  just  where  the  Highland  army  did  in  17-16".     Johnson.     It  was 

a  noble  attempt     Boswell.     I  wish  we  could  have  an  authentic  history 

of  it.     Johnson.     If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog  you  might  write  it,  by 

collecting  from  every  body  what  they  can  tell,  and  putting  down  your 

'  authorities.     Boswell.     But  I  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my 

life-time.*9    Johnson.     You  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame,  by 

printing  it  in  Holland  ;  and  as  to  profit,  consider  how  long  it  was  before 

writing  came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniary  view.      Baretti  says,  he  is 

the  first  man  that  ever  received  copy-money  in  Italy.    I  said  that  I  would 

endeavour  to  do  what  Dr.  Johnson  suggested ;  and  I  thought  that  I 

might  write  to  as  to  venture  to  publish  my  "  History  of  the  Civil  War  in 

Great  Britain  in  1745  and  1746/'   without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a 

foreign  press. 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  accompanied  us  to  see  the 
manufactory  of  china  there.  I  admired  the  ingenuity  and  delicate  art 
with  which  a  man  fashioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  tea-pot,  while 
a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel  to  give  the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought  this 
as  excellent  in  its  species  of  power,  as  making  good  verses  in  its  species. 
Yet  I  had  no  respect  for  this  potter.  Neither,  iudeed,  has  a  roan  of  any 
extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere  verse-make*,  in  whose  numbers,  however 
perfect,  there  is  no  poetry,  no  mind.  The  china  was  beautiful,  but  Dr. 
Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  too  dear;  for  that  he  could  have  vessels  of 
silver,  of  the  same  size,  as  cheap  as  what  they  were  here  made  of  porce- 
lain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such  as  I  always  have  in 
walking  about  any  town  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed.  There  is  an  im- 
mediate sensation  of  novelty ;  and  one  speculates  on  the  way  in  which 
life  is  passed  in  it,  which,  although  there  is  a  sameness.^ very  where  upon 
the  whole,  if  yet  minutely  diversified.  The  minute  diversities  in  every 
thing  art  wonderful.  Talking  of  shaving  the  other  night  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "Sir,  of  a  thousand  shaver?,  two  do  not  shave  &o'much 
alike  as  not  to  he  distinguished.*'  I  thought  this  not  possible,  till  he 
specified  so  many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving  :— holding  the  razor  more  or 
less  perpendicular;— drawing  long  or  short  strokes; — beginning  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  face,  or  the  under — at  the  right  side  or  the  left  side. 
Indeed,  when  one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by  the 
wind-pipe,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  small  aperture,  we  may  be  convinced 
how  many  degress  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  application  of  a 
r  zor. 
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We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter,  whose  lady  is  daughter  of  my  cousin  Sir 
John  Douglas,  whole  grandson  is  now  presumptive  heir  or  the  noble 
family  of  Queensberry.  Johnson  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  medical 
conversation.  Johusou  said,  he  had  somewhere  or  other  given  an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Nichols's  discourse  "  De  Anima  Medici."  He  told  us 
"  that  whatever  a  man's  distemper  was,  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend 
hint  as  a  physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease  ;  for  he  believed  that  no 
medicines  would  have  any  influence.  He  once  attended  a  man  in  trade, 
upon  whom  he  found  uone  of  the  medicines  he  prescribed  had  any 
effect;  he  asked  the  man's  wife  privately  whether  his  affairs  were  not  in 
a  bad  way?  She  said  uo.  He  continued  hi*  attendance  some  lime, 
•till  without  success.  At  length  the  man's  wife  told  linn,  she  had  dis- 
covered that  her  husband's  affairs  tetre  in  a  bad  way.  When  Gold- 
smith was  dying.  Dr.  Turton  said  to  him,  'Your  pulse  is  in  greater 
disorder  than  it  should  be,  from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have;  is 
your  mind  at  ease  ?'  Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not." 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to  see  the  silk-mill  which 
Mr.  John  Lombe  had  had  a  patent  for,  having  brought  away  the  conttii- 
ance  from  Italy.  1  am  not  very  conversant  with  mechanics;  but  the 
simplicity  of  this  machine,  and  its  multiplied  operations,  struck  nie  with 
an  agreeable  surprise.  I  hud  learnt  from  Dr.  Johusun,  during  this  in- 
terview, not  to  think  with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the  works  of  art, 
and  the  pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uncertain  and  short ;  but  to  con- 
sider such  indifference  as  a  failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind  ;  for 
happiness  should  be  cultivated  us  much  as  we  can,  and  the  objects  which 
are  instrumental  to  it  should  be  steadily  considered  as  of  importance, 
with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  multitudes 
ages.     Though  it  is  proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 

*■  Sands  make  ilie  mountain,  moments  make  I  be  year." 


collectively,  to  have  a  just  estimation  of  ob- 
not,  seems  of  no  consequence  ; 
nd  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  there 
le  way  one  must  think  of  iiappj- 
lell  the  precise  moment 
d  drop  by  drop,  there  it 
■erieaof  kindnesses  there 
is  st  last  one  which  makes  the  heart  run  over.  We  must  not  divide  ob- 
jects of  our  attention  into  minute  parts,  and  think  separately  of  each 
part.  It  i?  by  contemplating  a  large  mass  of  human  existence,  that  a 
a  just  value  on  his  own  life,  does  not  think  of  his 
g  all  that  is  great  and  pleasing  iu  the  world,  U  if 
;i>  sh-iI'n  contained  111  his  mind,  according  to  Berkeley's  reverie.  If  bis 
imagination  be  not  sk-kly  and  feeble,  it  "wings  its  distant  way"  f«r 
beyond  himself,  and  views  the  world  in  unceasing  activity  of  every  101L 


yet  we  must  contempli 

jects.     One  moment's  being  uneasy 

yet  this  may  be  thought  of  the   next 

is  a  large  portion  of  misery.     In  the  same 

ness,  of  learning,  of  friendship.       We   c 

when  friendship  is  formed.     As  in  lilliug 

at  last  a  drop  which  makes  it  runover  ;  » 
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Jijnuat  he  acknowledged,  how*ver,that  Pope?*  plaintive  jre&ataMhat 

all  things  would  be  as  gay  as  ever,  on  the  day  of  hi*  death,  is  aatjMal  and 

Aouunoo.    We  arc  apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our  ay  o  gloom*  «wlth- 

~oat  considering  that  at  any  giv*n  point  of  time  these  as,  perhaps,  as 

*nuch  youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as  at  another*    Before  I  .came  into 

this  Itfe,  tin  which  1  have  had  so  many  pleasant  scenes,  have  pot  ftbou- 

sanda  and  teu  thousands, of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and  ha?e<ant 

families  been  in  grief  for  their  .nearest  relations  ?     Buthave  ithoae«di*mal 

circumstances  at  nil  affected  Mef    Why  then  should  4be  gloomy  scenes 

which  I  experience,  or  which  I  know,  affect  others :  Let  na^uaafLagaiust 

imagining  that  there  is.  an  end  of  felicity  upon  earth,  when  we  ourselves 

£90 w  old  or  are  unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at.tea,  that  when  some  of  Or.  Dodd's  pieus'frieuds 
were  trying  to  .console  him  hy  saying  that  he  was  going  to  leave  "a 
wretched  world,*'  be  had  honesty  enough  not  to  join  in  the  cant;— No, 
a*  (said  he,)  it.hasbeena  very  agreeable  world  tome."  Johnson  added, 
** I  •respeot  Dodd  for  thus  speaking  the  truth;  for,  to-be  sure,  he  had 
4br several  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  voluptuousness." 

€ie  told  us,  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood  by  him  so,  that  a  thousand 
psuods  were  ready  to, be  given  to  the  gaoler,  if. he  would  let  him  escape, 
tie  added,  that  he  knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's,  who  walked  about  New* 
•fate^eC'Some  time  on/ the  evening  before  the  day  of  his  execution,  with 
awe  hundred  pounds  in  bis  pocket,  ready  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  torn- 
aeyawho  could  get  him  out;  but  it  was  too  late;  for  he  was  watched 
with  .muchcircumspection.  He  said,  Dodd's  friends  had  an  image  of  him 
swede  pf  wax,  which  was  to  have -been  left  in  bis  place;  and  he  -believed 
at  was  carried  into  the  prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leaving  the  world  persuaded  that 

**The  Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy  Brethren,"  was  of  his  own 

awriting.       "But,  Sir,  (said  1,)  you  contributed  to  the  deception ;  for 

^tben  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  doubt  to  you  that  it-was  not  Dodd's  own, 

sVecajaseit  bad  a  great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in  it  than  any  thing 

linown  to  be  his,  you  answered,— Why  should  you  think  so  ?    Depend 

Wiponit,  Sir,  when  a  man  .knows  he  is  to  be  hanged  in  a  fortnight,  it 

concentrates  his  mind  wonderfully/'    Johnson,     Sir,  as  Dodd  got  it 

4aam  me,  to  pass  a*  bis  own,  while  that  could  do  him  any  good,  that  was 

xmnimpiicd  promise  that  I  should  not  own  it.     To  own  it,  therefore, 

would  have  been  telling  a  lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of  promise, 

which  was  worse  than  simply  telling  a  lie  to  make  it  believed,  it  was 

Dodd!*.     besides,  Sir,  I  did  not  directly  tell  a  lie :  I  leffcthe  matter 

uncertain.      Perhaps  1  thought  that  Seward  would  not  believe  it  the 

Jeasio  be  mine,  for  what  I  said ;  but  1  would  not  put  it  in  his  power  to  say 

I  had  owned  it." 

He.  praised  Blair's  sermons  :  "Yet,"  said  be,  (willing  to  let  us  see 
scathe  was  aware  that  fashionable  fame,  however  deserved,  is  not  always 
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the  most  lasting,)  "  perhaps,  they  may  not  be  reprinted  after  seven  years  • 
at  least  not  after  Blair's  death." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowered  late.  There  appeared 
nothing  remarkable  about  him  when  he  was  young ;  though  when  he 
bad  got  high  io  fame,  one  of  his  friends  began  to  recollect  something  of 
bis  being  distinguished  at  College.  Goldsmith  in  the  same  manner  re- 
collected more  of  that  friend's  early  years  as  he  grew  a  greater  man." 

I- mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  told  me,  he  awaked  every  morning 
at  four,  and  then  for  his  health  got  up  and  walked  in  his  room  naked, 
with  the  window  open,  which  he  called  taking  an  air  bath;  after  which 
he  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  two  hours  more.      Johuson,   who  was 
always  ready  to  beat  down  any  thing  that  seemed  to  be  exhibited  with 
disproportionate  importance,  thus  observed :  "  1  suppose,  Sir,  there  is 
no  more  io  it  than  this,  he  wakes  at  four,  and  cannot  sleep  till  he  chills 
himself,  and  makes  the  warmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful  sensatioQ.*'   • 
I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the  morning.     Dr.  Johnson  told 
,  me,  "  that  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that  period  when  she  was  eager 
in  study,  did  not  awake  as  early  as  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had  a 
contrivance,  that  at  a  certain  hour,  her  chamber  light  should  burn  a 
string  to  which  a  heavy  weight  was  suspended,  which  then  fell  with  a 
strong  sodden   noise :  this  roused  her  from   sleep,  and  then  she  had  00 
difficulty  in  getting  up."    But  1  said  that  was  my  difficulty :  and  wished 
there  could  be  some  medicine  which  would  make  one  rise  without  pain, 
which  I  never  did,  unless  after  lying  in  bed  a  very  long  time.      Perhaps 
there  may  be  something  in  the  stores  of  Nature  which  could  do  this*     I 
have  thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gradually  ;  but  that  would  give  me 
pain,  as  it  would  counteract  my  internal  inclination.    1  would  have  some- 
thing that  can  dissipate  the  vis  inerti* ,  and  give  elasticity  to  the  mus- 
cle*.    As  1  imagine  that  the  humau  body  may  be  put,  by  the  operation 
of  other  substances,  into  any  state  in  which  it  has  ever  been  ;  and  1  have 
experienced  a  state  in   which   rising  from   bed   was  not  disagreeable, 
but  easy,  uay,  sometimes  agreeable;    I   suppose  thit   this  ttate  may 
be  produced,  if  we  knew  by   what.     We  can  heat  the  body,  we  can 
cool  it;  we  can  give  it  tension  or  relaxation ;  and  surely  it  is  possible  to 
bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  will  not  he  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed  that  a  man  should  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sleep; 
which  Dr.  Mead  says  is  between  seven  and  nine  hours.  I  told  him, 
that  Dr.  Cullensaid  to  me,  that  a  man  should  not  take  more  sleep  than 
he  can  take  at  once.  Johnson.  Thi»  rule,  Sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  esses, 
for  many  people  have  their  sleep  broken  by  sickness  ;  and  surely,  Culleu 
would  not  have  a  man  to  get  up,  after  having  slept  but  an  hour.  Such 
a  regimen  would  soon  end  in  a  long  sleep."  Dr.  Taylor  remarked,  I 
think  very  justly,  that  "  a  man  who  does  not  feel  an  incliuatiou  to  sleep 
at  the  ordinary  times,  instead  of  being  stronger  than  other  people,  must 
not  be  well;  for  a  man  in  health  has  all  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat, 
driuki  and  sleep,  iu  a  strong  degree.*' 
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Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  refine  in  the  education  of  my 
children.  "Life,  (said  he)  will  not  bear  refinement;  you  must  do  as 
other  people  do." 

As  we  drove  back  to  A  ah  bourne,  Dr.  Johnson  recommended  to  me,  as 
he  had  often  done,  to  drink  water  only:  "For  (said  he)  you  are  then 
sure  not  to  get  drunk  ;  whereas,  if  you  drink  wine,  you  are  never  sure." 
I  said,  drinking  wine  was  a  pleasure  which  I  was  unwilling  to  give  up. 
"Why,  Sir,  (*aid  he,)  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great 
deduction  from  life :  but  it  may  be  necessary."  He  however  owned, 
that  in  bis  opinion  a  free  use  of  wine  did  not  shorten  life;  and  said,  he 
would  not  give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch  Lord  (whom  he  named) 
celebrated  for  hard  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  sober  roan.  "  But  stay, 
(»aid  he,  with  his  uhuhI  intelligence  and  accuracy  of  enquiry,)  does  it 
take  much  wine  to  make  him  drunk  ?9*  I  answered,  "  A  great  deal 
either  oi  wine  or  strong  punch."— "  Then  (said  he)  that  is  the  worse.*' 
I  presume  to  illustrate  my  friend's  observation  thus;  "  A  fortress  which 
soon  .surrenders  has  its  walls  less  shattered,  than  when  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as  violent  a  Scotchman  as 
he  was  an  Englishman  ;  and  literally  had  the  same  contempt  for  an  En- 
glishman compared  with  a  Scotchman,  that  he  had  for  u  Scotchman 
compared  with  an  Englishman ;  and  that  lie  would  say  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
"Damned  rascal  1  to  talk  as  he  does  of  the  Scotch."  This  seemed,  for 
a  moment,  "  to  give  him  pause.*'  It,  perhaps,  presented  his  extreme 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of  view  somewhat  new  to  him,  by 
the  effect  of  contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Taylor  was  gone  to 
bed.     Johnson  and  I  sat  up  a  long  time  by  ourselves. 

fie  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which   I  shewed  him  in  the 
"Critical  Review"  of  this  year,  giving  an  account  of  a  curious  publi- 
cation, entitled  "  A  spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Rutty, 
H.  D."     Dr.  Rutty  was  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  a  physician 
of  some  eminence  in  Dublin,  and  author  of  several  works.     This   Diary, 
winch  was  kept  from  1753  to  1775,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  was  now 
Published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibited  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart* 
*  ninnte  and  honest  register  of  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  which,  though 
fa~«quently  laughable  enough,  was  not  more  so  than  the  history  of  many 

en  would  be,  if  recorded  with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted  by  the  Reviewers : 

"Tenth  month,  1753. 
23.  Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long. 

Twelfth  month.  17.     An  hypochondriack  obnubilation  from  wind  and 
^digestion. 

Ninth  month,  28.    An  over-dose  of  whisky. 
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gj).    A  dufl,  cross,  choleric  day. 

First  month,  1757— £$•     A  little  swinish  at  dinner  and  repast. 

31.  Dogged  on  provocation. 

Second  month,  5.    Very  dogged  or  snappish. 

14.  Snappish  on  fasting. 

26.  Cursed  snappiahness  to  those  under  me,  on  a  Bodily  indispo- 
jhYioo. 

Third  month,  11.  On  a  provocation,  exercised  a  dumb  resentment  lor 
two  days,  instead  of  scolding. 

22.  Scolded  too  Vehemently. 

93.  Dogged  again. 

Fourth'  month,  $9.    Mechanically  and  sinfully  dogged, 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good  Quietist't  self-condemning  mi- 
nutes; particularly  at  his  mentioning,  with  such  a  seriooa  regret,  occw* 
siooal  instances  of  "  surinishness  in  eating,  and  doggedness  of  temper" 
He  thougnVrtie  observations  of  the  Critical  Reviewers  upon  the  tmpor* 
tance  of  a  man  to  himself  so  ingenious  and  so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall 
here' introduce  them. 

After  observing,  that  "there  are  few  writers  who  have  gained  any  re- 
putation by  recording  their  own  actions,"  they  say, 

"  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classes.  In  the  first  we  have 
Juliua  Caesar:  he  relates  his  own  transactions ;  but  he  relates  them  with 
peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  narrative  is  supported  by  the  great* 
new  of  his  character  and  achievements.  In  the  second  class  we  have  Mar- 
cot  Antoninus :  this  writer  has  given  us  a  series  of  reflections  on  his  own 
life;  but  his  sentiments  are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that  Ma 
meditations  are  universally  admired.  In  the  third  class  we  have  some 
others  of  tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  importance  to  their  own  pri» 
vate  history  by  an  intermixture  of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  ihVir  own  times  :  the  celebrated  Huetius  has  published  an  en- 
tertaining volume  upon  this  plan,  '  De  rebus  ad  eum  pertinent  ibus.'  la 
the  fourth  class  we  have  the  journalists  temporal  and  spiritual ;  Eliae 
Ashmole,  William  Lilly,  George  \Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  and  a 
thousand  other  old  women  and  fanatic  writers  of  memoirs  and  .medita- 
tions/1 

I  mentioned  to  him,  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in  bis  lectures  on*  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres,  which  1  beard  him  deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had  awi- 
mad verted  on  the  Johnsonian  style,  as  too  pompous;  and  attempted  to 
imitate  it,  by  giving  a  sentence  of  Addison  in  "The  Spectator,91 
No.  41 1,  in  the  manner  of  Johnson.  When  treating  of  the  utility  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  in  preserving  us  from  vice,  it  is  observed  of 
those  "  who  know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  innocenjt,"  that  "  their  very 
first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly  ;  which  Dr.  Blair  supposed 
would  have  been  expressed  in    "  The  Rambler/9  thus :  "  their  very  first 
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step  out  of  the  regions  of  business* is  into  the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  the 
vacuity  of  folly."  Johnson.  Sir,  these  are  not  the  words  I  should  have 
used.  No,  Sir;  the  imitator*  of  my  style  have  not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin 
has  done  it  the  best ;  for  she  has  imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
diction* 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to  exhibit  specimens  of  imi- 
tation of  ray  friend'* style  in  various  modes;  some  caricaturing  or  mi- 
micking it,  and  some  formed  upon  it,  whether  intentionally,  or  with  a 
degree  of  similarity  to  it,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  writers  were  not  con* 
scious. 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published  in  Italy,  under  the  title  of 
"  Frusta  Letteraria"  it  is  observed,  that  Dr*  Robertson  the  histo- 
rian had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  ••  //  celebre  Samuele  Johnson." 
My  friend  himself  was  of  that  opinion;  for  he  once  said  to  me,  in  a  plea* 
sant  humour,  "Sir,  if  Robertson's  style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me; 
that  is,  having  too  many  words,  and  those,  too,  big  ones.'* 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Monboddo  had  written  to  iue,  con* 
tiitring  some  critical  remarks  upon  the  style  of  his  ••  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland.'*     His  Lord&hip  praised  the  very  fine  pas- 
sage  upon  landing  at  Icolmkill :  but  his  own   style  being  exceedingly 
dry  and  hard,  he  disapproved  of  the  richness  of  Johnson's  language,  and 
of  his  frequent  use  of  metaphorical  expression.     Johnson.     Why,  Sir, 
this  criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my  style,  superfluous  words,  or  words 
too  big  for  the  thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out ;  but  this  I  do  not  be- 
lieve can  be  done.     For  instance :  in  the  passage  which  Lord  Monboddo 
admires,  '  We   were  now   treading  that  illustrious   region,'  the  word 
illustrious  contributes  nothing  to  the  mere  narration  ;  for  the  fact  might 
be  told   without  it:  but  it   is  not,  therefore,  superfluous;  for  it  wakes 
the  mind  to  peculiar  attention,  where  something  of  more  than  usual 
importance  is  to  be  presented.  "  Illustrious  !* — for  what  ?  and  then  the 
sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  circumstances  connected  with  Iona, 
.And,  Sir,   as  to  metaphorical  expression,  that  is  a  great  excellence  in 
%tyle*»  when  it  is  used  with  propriety,  for  it  gives  you  two  ideas  fur  one; 
-—conveys  the  meaning  more  luminously,  and  generally  with  a  percep- 
tion of  delight." 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to  undertake  the  new  edition  of 
^.be  Biographic  Britannic  a,  but  had  declined  it;  which  he  afterwards 
■Staid  to  me  he  regretted.  In  this  regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would 
ave  procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most  delightful  species  of  writing; 
although  my  friend  Dr.  Kippis  has  hitherto  di>cliargfd  the  task 
ndiciously,  distinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality  than  might  have  been 
:xpected  from  a  Separatist,  it  were  to  have  been  wished  that  the  super- 
ntendance*  of  this  literary  Temple  of  Fame,  had  been  assigned  to  "a 
"riend  to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State."  We  should  not  then 
jevehad  it  too  much  crowded  with  obscure  dissenting  teachers,  doubt- 
No.  8.  4  E 
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less  men  of  merit  and  worth,  but  not  quite  to  be  numbered  amongst 
"  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  flourished  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

On  Saturday,  September  20,  after  breakfast,  when  Dr.  Taylor  was. 
gone  out  to  his  farm,  Dr.  Johnson  and  1  had  a  serious  conversation  by 
ourselves  on  melancholy  and  madness;  which  he  was,  1  always  thought, 
erroneously  inclined  to  confound  together.  Melancholy,  like,  "  great 
wit,"  may  be  "near allied  to  madness;"  but  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  distinct  separation  between  them.  When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  those  who  were  in  any  great  degree  dis- 
turbed, or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  "  troubled  in  mind."  Some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  held,  that  all  deviations  from  right  reason  were 
madness;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opinions  both  of  ancients  and 
moderns  upon  this  subject,  collected  and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  cu- 
rious facts,  may  read  Dr.  Arnold's  very  entertaining  work. 

Johnson  said,  "  A.  madman  loves  to  be  with  people 'whom  he  fears; 
not  as  a  dog  fears  the  lash :  but  of  whom  he  stands  in  awe.''  I  was 
struck  with  the  justice  of  this  observation.  To  be  with  those  of  whom  a 
person,  whose  mind  is  wavering  and  dejected,  stands  in  awe,  represses 
and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of  spirits,  and  consoles  him  with  the 
contemplation  of  something  steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great. 

He  added,  "  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the  lower  stage*,  of  the  dis- 
temper* They  are  eager  for  gratifications  to  soothe  their  minds,  and 
divert  their  attention  from  the  misery  which  they  suffer :  but  when  they 
grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they  seek  for  pain* 
Employment,  Sir,  and  hardships,  prevent  melancholy.  I  suppose  in  all 
ourattny  in  America,  there  was  not  one  man  who  went  mad." 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  qeestioo  of  much  importance  to  me, 
which  Johnson  was  pleased  to  consider  with  friendly  attention.  I  had 
long  complained  to  him  that  I  felt  myself  discontented  in  Scotland,  as 
too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  that  I  wished  to  make  my  chief  residence  in 
London,  the  great  scene  of  ambition,  instruction,  and  amusement :  a 
scene,  which  was  to  me,  comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth* 
Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  I  never  knew  any  one  who  had  such  a  gust  for 
London  as  you  have  :  and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  wish  to  live 
there  :  yet,  Sir,  were  I  in  your  father's  place,  I  should  not  consent  to 
your  nettling  there :  for  I  have  the  old  feudal  notions,  and  1  should  be 
afraid  that  Auchinleck  would  be  deserted,  as  you  would  soon  6nd  it 
more  desirable  to  have  a  country-seat  in  a  better  climate.  I  own,  how- 
ever, that  to  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a  preju- 
dice; for  we  must  consider,  that  working-people  get  employment 
equally,  and  the  produce  of  laud  is  sold  equally,  whether  a  great  family 
resides  «t  home  or  not ;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  be  carried  to  Lon- 
don, they  return  again  in  the  circulation  of  commerce;  nay,  Sir,  wt 
must  perhaps  allow,  that  carrying  the  rents  to  a  distauce  is  a  good,  be- 
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cause  it  contributes  to  that  circulation.  We  must*  however,  allow,  that 
a  well-regulated  great  family  may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in  civility 
and  elegance,  and  give  an  example  of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety  :  and 
so  its  residence  at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage.  But  if  a  great 
family  be  disorderly  and  vicious,  its  residence  at  home  is  very  pernicious 
to  a  neighbourhood.  There  is  not  now  the  same  inducement  to  live  in 
the  country  as  formerly  ;  the  pleasures  of  social  life  are  much  better  en- 
joyed in  town ;  and  there  is  no  longer  in  the  country  that  power  and  in- 
fluence in  proprietors  of  land  which  they  had  in  old  times,  and  which 
made  the  country  so  agreeable  to  them.  The  Laird  of  Auchinleck  now 
is  not  near  so  great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hundred 
years  ago." 

I  told  him  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never  went  from  home  without 
being  attended  by  thirty  men  on  horseback.  Johnson's  shrewdness  and 
spirit  of  enquiry  were  exerted  upon  every  occasion.  "  Pray  (said  he,) 
how  did  your  ancestor  support  his  thirty  men  and  thirty  horses  when  he 
went  at  a  distance  from  home,  in  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  any  mo- 
ney in  circulation  ?"  I  suggested  the  same  difficulty  to  a  friend  who 
mentioned  Douglas's  going  to  the  Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of 
followers.  Douglas,  could,  no  doubt,  maintain  followers  enough  while 
living  upon  his  own  lands,  the  produce  of  which  supplied  them  with 
food ;  but  he  could  not  carry  that  food  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  as  there 
vu  no  commerce  by  which  he  could  be  supplied  with  money,  how  could 
he  maintain  them  in  foreign  countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  reside  in  London,  the  exquisite 
zest  with  which  I  relished  it  in  occasional  visits  might  go  off,  and  I 
might  grow  tired  of  it.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  you  find  no  man  at  all 
intellectual,  who  is  willing  to  leave  London.  No,  Sir,  when  a  man  is 
tired  of  London,  he  is  tirtd  of  life;  for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life 
cm  afforcL" 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling  in  London  I  might  de- 
lertthe  seat  of  my  ancestors,  I  assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal  principles 
to  s  degree  of  enthusiasm  :  and  that  I  felt  all  the  dulcedo  of  the  natale 
is/am.  I  reminded  him,  that  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  had  an  elegant 
house,  in  front  of  which  he  could  ride  ten  miles  forward  upon  his  own 
territories,  upon  which  he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred  people  attached 
to  him ;  that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in  natural  romantic  beauties  of  rock* 
wood,  and  water ;  and  that  in  my  "  morn  of  life"  I  had  appropriated 
the  finest  descriptions  in  the  ancient  Classics,  to  certain  scenes  there, 
which  were  thus  associated  in  my  mind.  That  when  all  this  was  cou- 
tidered,  I  should  certainly  pass  a  part  of  the  year  at  home,  and  enjoy  it 
the  more  from  variety,  and  from  bringing  with  me  a  share  of  the  intel- 
lectual stores  of  the  metropolis.  He  listened  to  all  this,  and  kindly 
14  hoped  it  might  be  as  I  now  supposed." 
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He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring  his  lady  to  visit  London  at 
soon  as  he  can,  that  they  may  hare  agreeable  topics  for  conversation 
when  they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  Westminster  Hall,  our  converw 
sation  turned  upon  the  profession  of  the  law  in  England.  Johnson.  You 
must  not  indulge  too  sanguine  hopes,  should  you  be  called  to  our  bar, 
I  was  told  by  a  very  sensible  lawyer,  that  there  are  a  great  many  chances 
against  any  man's  success  in  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  the  candidates 
are  so  numerous,  and  those  who  get  large  practice  so  few.  He  said  it 
was  by  no  means  true  that  a  man  of  good  parts  and  application  is  sore 
of  having  business,  though  he,  indeed,  allowed  that  if  such  a  man  could 
but  appear  in  a  few  causes,  his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he  would  get 
forward  ;  but  that  the  great  risk  was,  thut  a  man  might  pass  half  a  life- 
time in  the  Courts,  and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  abi- 
lities." 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the* 
mind  from  wearying  and  growing  fretful,  especially  in  those  who  have 
a  tendency  to  melancholy ;  and  I  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  which 
somebody  had  related  of  an  American  savage,  who,  when  an  European 
was  expatiating  on  all  the  advantages  of  money,  put  this  question  : 
««  Will  it  purchase  occupation?19  Johnson.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this 
saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage.  And,  Sir,  money  will  purchase  occu- 
pation ;  it  will  purchase  all  the  conveniences  of  life;  it  will  purchase 
variety  of  company  ;  it  will  purchase  all  sorts  of  entertainment/* 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  "Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,"  which 
pleased  me;  but  I  found  he  did  not  like  it.  "Sir,  (said  he,)  there  is  a 
great  affectation  of  fine  writing  in  it."  Boswell.  But  he  carries  you 
along  with  him.  Johnson.  No,  Sir ;  he  does  not  carry  me  along  with 
Jnm:  he  leaves  me  behind  him:  or  rather,  indeed,  he  sets  me  before 
9  him  ;  for  he  makes  me  turn  over  many  leaves  at  a  time. 

On  Sunday,  September  12,  we  went  to  the  church  of  Ashbourne, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  luminous  that  1  have  seen  in  any 
town  of  the  same  size.  I  felt  great  satisfaction  in  considering  that 
I  was  supported  in  my  fondness  for  solemn  public  worship  by  the  general 
concurrence  aud  munificence  of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from  each  other,  that  I  wondered 
at  their  preserving  an  intimacy.  Their  having  been  at  school  and  at 
college  together,  might,  in  some  degree,  account  for  this;  but  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  his  furnished  me  with  a  stronger  reason  ;  for  Johnson 
mentioned  to  him,  that  he  had  been  told  by  Taylor  he  was  to  be  bis 
heir.  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  animadvert  upon  this;  but  certain  it  is 
that  Johnson  paid  great  attention  to  Taylor.  He  now,  however,  said  to 
me,  "Sir,  I  love  him  ;  but  I  do  not  love  him  more;  my  regard  for  him 
does  not  increase.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha,  "  his  talk  is  of  buU 
locks."      1  do  not  suppose  he  is  very  fond  of  my  company.      His  habit 
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are  by  no  means  sufficiently  clerical :  this  he  knows  that  I  see;  and  no 
man  likes  to  lire  under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons  were  composed  for  Taylor 
by  Johnson.  At  this  time  I  found,  upon  his  table,  a  part  of  one  which 
be  had  newly  begun  to  write:  and  Concio pro  Tayloro  appears  in  one 
of  his  diaries.  When  to  these  circumstances  we  add  the  internal  evi- 
dence from  the  power  of  thinking  and  style,  in  the  collection  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had  published,  with  the  significant  title  of  "Ser- 
mons left  for  publication  by  the  Reverend  John  Taylor,  L.  L.  D."  our 
conviction  will  be  complete. 

1,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  thovgh  he 
could  not  write  like  Johnson,  (as,  indeed,  who  could?)  did  not  some- 
times compose  sermons  as  good  as  those  which  we  generally  have 
from  very  respectable  divines.  He  shewed  me  one  with  notes  on  the 
margin  in  Johnsou's  hand-writing  ;  and  I  was  present  when  he  read  ano- 
ther to  Johnson,  that  he  might  have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said 
it  was  "very  well."  These,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  Johnson's;  for 
he  was  above  little  arts,  or  tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  uo  means  of  opinion,  that  every  man  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession should  consider  it  as  incumbent  upon  him,  or  as  necessary  to  his 
credit,  to  appear  as  an  author.  When  in  the  ardour  of  ambition  for  li- 
terary fame,  I  regretted  to  him  one  day  that  an  eminent  Judge  had  no- 
thing of  it,  and  therefore  would  leave  no  perpetual  momuroent  of  him* 
•elf  to  posterity:  "  Ala9,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  what  a  mass  of  confusion 
should  we  have,  if  every  Bishop,  aud  every  Judge,  every  Lawyer,  Phy- 
sician, and  Divine,  were  to  write  books." 

I  mentioned  to  Johnsou  a  respectable  person  of  a  very  strong  mind, 
who  had  little  of  that  tenderness  which  is  common  to  human  nature ; 
as  an  instance  of  which,  when  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  invite 
bis  sou,  who  had  been  settled  ten  years  in  foreign  parts,  to  come  home 
and  pay  him  a  viaW&s  answer  was,  "  No,  no,  let  him  mind  his  busi- 
ness." Jobuson.  "1  do  not  agree  with  him,  Sir,  in  this.  Getting  money 
is  not  all  a  mail's  business ;  to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  valuable  part  of 
the  business  of  life. 

In  the  evening,  Johnson  being  in  very  good  spirits,  entertained  us  with 
several  character istical  portraits  ;  I  regret  that  any  of  them  escaped  my 
retention  and  diligence.  I  found  from  experience,  that  to  collect  my 
friend's  conversation  so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree  of  its  original 
flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write  it  down  without  delay.  To  record  his 
sayings,  after  some  distance  of  time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling  long- 
kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  other  vegetables,  which,  when  in  that  state, 
have  little  or  nothing  of  their  state  when  fresh. 

1  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  of  what  I  gathered  this  evening 
from  the  Johnsouian  garden. 
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"  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Corke,  had  a  great  desire  to  maintain 
the  literary  character  of  hii  family  :  he  was  a  genteel  man,  but  did  not 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody 
thanked  him  for  it." 

"Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack  Wilkes,  we  should  think 
more  highly  of  his  conversation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety  of  talk,  Jack 
is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  after  hear- 
ing his  name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as  the  phoenix  of  convivial  feli- 
city, we  are  disappointed  in  his  company.  He  has  always  been  at  me: 
but  I  would  do  Jack  a  kindness,  rather  than  not*      The  contest  is  now 

over.0 

*«  Gar  rick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy  and  elegaoce:  Foote 
makes  you  laugh  more ;  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a  buffoon  paid  for  en- 
tertaining the  company.    He,  indeed,  well  deserves  his  hire." 

"  Colley  Cibber  once  consulted  me  as  to  one  of  his  birth-day  Odes,  a 
long  time  before  it  was  wanted.  I  objected  very  freely  to  several  pas- 
sages. Cibber  lost  patience,  and  would  not  read  his  Ode  to  an  end* 
When  we  had  done  with  criticism,  we  walked  over  to  Richardson's  the 
author  of  *  Clarissa,'  and  I  wondered  to  find  Richardson  displeased  that 
I  *  did  not  treat  Cibber  with  more  respect.*  Now,  Sir,  to  talk  of  respect 
for  a  player  P  (smiling  disdainfully.)  Boswell.  There,  Sir,  you  are 
always  heretical:  you  never  will  allow  merit  to  a  player.  Johnson. 
Merit,  Sir,  what  merit  ?  Do  you  respect  a  rope-dancer,  or  a  ballad-sing- 
er ?"  Boswell.  No,  Sir  :  but  we  respect  a  great  player,  as  a  man  who 
can  conceive  lofty  sentiments,  and  can  express  them  gracefully.  John- 
son. What,  Sir,  a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on  his  back,  and  a  lump  on 
his  leg,  and  cries,  '/  am  Richard  the  Third?  Nay,  Sir,  a  ballad- 
singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things  ;  he  repeats  and  he  sings : 
there  is  both  recitation  and  music  in  his  performance ;  the  player  only 
recites.  Boswell.  My  dear  Sir  !  you  may  turn  any  thing  into  ridicule. 
I  allow,  that  a  player  of  farce  is  not  entitled  to  respect;  he  does  a  little 
thing:  but  he  who  can  represent  exalted  characters,  and  touch  the  no- 
blest passions,  has  very  respectable  powers;  and  mankind  have  agreed  in 
admiring  great  talents  for  the  stage.  We  must  consider,  too,  that  a  great 
player  does  what  very  few  are  capable  to  do  :  his  art  is  a  very  rare  faculty* 
Who  can  repeat  Hamlet's  solilotjuy,  '  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  as  Garrick 
does  it  ?'  Johnson.  Any  body  may.  Jemmy,  there  (a  boy  about 
eight  years  old,  who  was  in  the  room)  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week. 
Boswell.  No,  no,  Sir :  and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  great  acting,  and 
of  the  value  which  mankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick  has  got  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Johnson.  Is  getting  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  proof 
of  excellence  ?  That  has  been  done  by  a  scoundrel  commissary. 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.     I  was  sure,  for  ouce,  that  I  had 
the  best  side  of  the  argument.     I  boldly  maintained  the  just  distinction 
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between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere  theatrical  droll  \  between  those  who 
ronse  oar  terror  and  pity,  and  those  who  only  make  us  laugh.  If  (said  I) 
Betterton  and  Foote  were  to  walk  into  this  room,  you  would  respect 
Betterton  much  more  than  Foote.  Johnson.  If  Betterton  were  to  walk 
into  this  room  with  Foote,  Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote, 
Sir,  quatentks9  Foote  has  powers  superior  to  them  all. 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at^breakfast,  I  unguardedly  said  to 

Dr.  Johnson,  "  1  wish  1  saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  together."      He 

grew  very  angry  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  while  a  cloud  gathered  on  his 

brow,  he  burst  out,  "  No,  Sir;  you  would  not  see  us  quarrel,  to  make 

you  sport.     Don't  you  know  that  is  very  uncivil  to  pit  two  people  against 

one  another  ?    Then,  checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  be  more  gentle, 

he  added,  "  1  do  ndt  say  yoQ  should  be  hanged  or  drowned  for  this  ;  but 

it  is  very  uncivil.     Dr.  Taylor  thought  him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke  to 

him  privately  of  it ;  but  I  afterwards  acknowledged  to  Johnson  that  I 

was  to  blame,  for  I  candidly  owned,  that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire  to 

ace  a  contest  between  Mrs.  Macaulay  and  him;  but  then  1  knew  how 

the  contest  would  end  ;  so  that  I  was  to  see  him  triumph."     Johnson. 

Sir,  you  cannot  he  sure  how  a  contest  will  end ;  and  no  man  has  a  right 

to  engage  two  peoplein  a  dispute  by  which  their  passions  may  be  inflamed, 

amd  they  may  part  with  bitter  resentment  against  each  other.      I  would 

sooner  keep  company  with  a  man  from  whom  I  must  guard  my  pockets, 

tliao  with  a  man  who  contrives  to  bring  me  into  a  dispute  with  somebody 

that  he  may  hear  it.     This  is  the  great  fault  of ,  (naming  one  of  out 

frieods)  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  subject  upon  which  he  knows  two 
people  io  the  company  differ."  Bos  well.  But  he  told  me,  Sir,  he  does 
it  for  instruction.  Johnson.  Whatever  the  motive  be,  Sir,  the  man  who 
does  to,,  does  very  wrong.  He  has  no  more  right  to  instruct  himself  at 
such  risk,  thau  he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a  duel,  that  be  may  learn 
bow  to  defend  himself. 

He  found  great  fattftwith  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  for  keeping 
m  bad  table.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  when  a  man  is  invited  to  dinner,  he  is  dis- 
appointed if  he  does  not  get  something  good.  I  advised  Mrs,  Thrale, 
^rho  has  no  card-parties  at  her  house,  to  give  sweet-meats,  and  such 
good  things,  in  an  evening,  as  are  not  commonly  given,  aud  she  would 
find  company  enough  come  to  her ;  for  every  body  loves  to  have  things 
*tkich  please  the  palate  put  in  their  way,  without  trouble  or  prepara- 
tion."    Such  was  his  attention  to  the  minutite  of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterised  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent mpresentative  of  that  very  respectable  family:  "  He  was  not  a  man 
of  superior  abilities,  but  he  was  a  man  strictly  faithful  to  bis  word.     If, 
for  instance,  he  had  promised  you  an  acorn,  and  none  had  grown  that 
y**r  hi  bis  woods,  be  would  uot  have  contented   himself  with  that  ex- 
CUi«:  he  would  have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it.     So  unconditional  was  he 
JQ  keeping  his  Word ;  so  high  as  to  the  poiut  of  honour."     This  was  a 
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liberal  testimony  from  the  Tory  Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a  great  Whig 
nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke's  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  on  the  affairs  of  Ame- 
rica,'* being  mentioned,  Johnson  censured  the  composition  much,  and 
he  ridiculed  the  definition  of  a  free  government,  viz.  "For  any  practi- 
cal purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  think  so." — "  I  will  let  the  King  of 
France  govern  me  on  those  conditions,  (said  he,)  for  it  is  to  be  governed 
just  as  I  please."  And  when  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being  sent  to 
a  parish  workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she  could  be  obliged  to  work, 
"  Why,  (said  Johnson,)  as  much  as  is  reasonable :  and  what  is  that  ?  as 
much  as  she  thinks  reasonable." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me  to  see  Islam,  a  romantic 
scene,  now  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Port,  but  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Congreves.  I  suppose  it  is  well  described  in  some  of  the 
Tour*.  Johnson  described  it  distinctly  and  vividly,  at  which  I  could 
not  but  express  to  him  my  wonder ;  because,  though  my  eyes,  as  he 
observed,  were  better  than  his,  I  could  not  by  any  means  equal  him  in 
representing  visible  objects.  I  said,  the  difference  between  as  iu  this 
respect  was  as  that  between  a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays 
well  on  it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on  which  he  can  play 
very  imperfectly. . 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with  hills  covered 
with  woods,  and  walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side  of  a  rocky  steep, 
on  the  quarter  next  the  house,  with  recesses  under  projections  of  rock, 
overshadowed  with  trees;  in  one  of  which  recesses,  we  were  told,  Con- 
greVe  wrote  his  "Old  Bachelor."  We  viewed  a  remarkable  natural  cu- 
riosity at  Islam  ;  two  rivers  bursting  near  each  other  from  the  rock,  not 
from  immediate  springs,  but  after  having  run  for  many  miles  uuder 
ground.  Plott,  in  his  "  History  of  Staffordshire,*1  gives  an  account  of 
this  curiosity  ;  but  Johnson  would  not  believe  it,  though  we  had  the  at- 
testation of  the  gardener,  who  said,  he  had  put  ifotiftvk?,  where  the  river 
Manyfold sinks  iuto  the  ground,  and  had  catched  them  in  a  net,  placed 
before  one  of  the  openings  where  the  water  burets  out.  Indeed,  such 
subterraneous  courses  of  v^ater  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe. 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  believe  extraordinary  things, 
I  ventured  tosay,'«Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argument  against  miracles, 
'  That  it  is  more  probuble  witnesses  should  lie,  or  be  mistaken,  than  that 
they  should  happen.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  Hume,  taking  the  proposi- 
tion simply,  is  right.  But  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  proved  by  the 
miracles  alone,  but  as  connected  with  prophecies,  and  with  the  doctrines 
in  confirmation  of  which  the  miracles  were  wrought." 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differences  among  Christians 
are  really  of  no  consequence.  For  instance,  (said  he,)  if  a  Protestant 
objects  to  a  Papist,  '*  You  worship  images  ;"  the  Papist  can  answer,  t€  I 
do  not  insist  on  your  doing  it;  you  may  be  a  very  good  Papist  without 
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it:  Idoit  only  as  a  help  to  my  devotion.  I  said,  the  great  article  of 
Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  immorality.  Johnson  admitted  it  was* 
In  the  evening,  a  gentleman  farmer,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's, attempted  to  dispute  with  Johnson  in  favour  of  Mungo  Campbell* 
who  shot  Alexander,  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  upon  his  having  fallen,  when 
retreating  from  ms  Lordship,  who  he  believed  was  about  to  seize  his  gun* 
as  he  had  threatened  to  do.  He  said,  he  should  have  just  done  as  Camp* 
bell  did.  Johnson.  Whoever  would  do  as  Campbell  did,  deserves  to 
be  hanged;  not  that  1  could,  as  a  juryman,  have  found  him  legally 
guilty  of  murder;  but  I  am  glad  they  found  means  to  convict  him* 
The  gentleman-farmer  said,  A  poor  man  has  as  much  honour  as  a  rich 
nan;  and  Campbell  had  that  to  defend.  Johnson  exclaimed,  A  poor* 
man  has  no  houour.  The  English  yeoman,  not  dismayed,  proceeded  : 
Lord  Eglintoune  was  a  damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  .Campbell,  after 
being  warned  that  Campbell  would  shoot  him  if  he  did.  Johnson!  who 
could  not  bear  any  thing  like  swearing,  angrily  replied,  He  was  not  a 
damned  fool :  he  only  thought  too  well  of  Campbell.  He  did  not  be* 
lieve  Campbell  would  be  such  a  damned  scoundrel,  as  to  do  so  damned 
a  thing."  His  emphasis  on  damned,  accompanied  with  frowning  looksj 
reproved  his  opponent's  want  of  docorum  in  his  presence. 

Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by  rejection,  when  making 
approaches  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  I  observed,  "  I  am,  however; 
geqerally  for  trying,  '  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have."  Johnson, 
Very  true,  Sir  ;  but  1  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  failing,  than  hope* 
ful  of  success.  And  indeed,  though  he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank,  no 
nan  ever  less  courted  the  favour  of  the  great. 

Daring  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  seemed  to*   be  mortf 

uniformly  social,  cheerful,  and  alert,  than  I  had  almost  ever  seen  him« 

He  was  prompt  on  great  occasions  and  on  small.     Taylor,  who  praised 

every  thing  of  his  own  to  excess,  in  short,  "whose  geese  were  all  swans," 

■s  the  proverb  says,  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  bis  bull-dog>  which 

he  told  us,  was  "  perfectly  well  shaped.*'     Johnson,  after  examining  the 

•oirnal  attentively,  thus  repressed  the  vain-glory  of  our  host :— *"  No, 

Sir*  be  is  not  well  shaped  ;  for  there  is  not  the  quick  transition  from  the 

twekness  of  the  fore-part,  to  the  tenuity— the  thin  port— behind,— which 

abu|l-J0g  ought  to  have."     This  tenuity  was  the  only  hard  word  that  I 

"^rd  him  use  during  this  interview,  and  it  will  be  observed,  he  instantly 

P°t  another  expression  in  its  place.     Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-dog  wat 

**  good  as  a  large  one.     Johnson.     No,  Sir ;  for,  in  proportion   to  his 

°*^a  he  has  strength  :  and  your  argument  would  prove,  that  a  good  hull* 

-  8"  may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse.       It  was  amazing  how  he  entered  with 

P^*»picuity  and  keenness  upon  every  thing  that  occurred  in  conversation, 

"***9t  men,  whom  I  knew,  woujd  no  more  think  of  discussing  a  question 

***Ont  a  bull-dog,  than  of  attacking  a  bull. 

iNo.  8,  4  F 
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I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that  floats  in  roy  memory  con- 
cerning the  great  subject  of  this  work  to  be  lost.  Though  a  small  par- 
ticular may  uppear  trifling  to  some,  it  will  be  relished  by,  others;  while 
every  little  spark  adds  something  to  the  general  blaze  :  and  to  please 
4  the  true,  candid,  warm  admirers  of  Johnson,  and  in  any  degree  increase 
the  splendor  of  his  reputation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule, 
or  even  of  malignity.  Showers  of  them  have  been  discharged  at  my 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides;"  yet  it  still  sails  unhurt  along  the 
stream  of  time,  and  as  an  attendant  upon  Johnson, 

\  "  Pursues  the  triumph,  and  partakes  the  gale.*' 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun  shone  bright,  wo  walkec} 
out  together,  and  "  pored"  for  some  time  with  placid  indolence  upon  an 
artificial  water-fall,  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  by  building  a  strong 
dyke  of  stone  across  the  river  behind  the  garden.     It  was  now  somewhat 
obstructed  by  branches  of  trees  and  other  rubbish,  which  bad  come  down 
the  river,  and  settled  close  to  it.      Johnson,  partly  from  a  desire  to  see  it 
play  more  freely,  and  partly  from  that  inclination  to  activity  which  will 
animate,  at  times,  the  most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal,  took  a  long  pole 
which  was  lying  on  a  bank,  and  pushed   down  several  parcels  of  tbit 
wreck  with  painful  assiduity,  while  1  stood  quietly  by,  wondering  to  be- 
hold the  sage  thus  curiously   employed,  and  smiling  with  an  humorous 
satisfaction  each  time  when  he  carried  his  point.     He  worked  till  he  was 
quite  out  of  breath  ;  and  having  found  a  large  dead  cat  so  heavy  that  he 
could  not  move  it  after  several  efforts,  "  Come,  (said  he,  throwing  down 
the  pole,)  you  shall  take  it  now;"  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  being  • 
fresh  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tumble  over  the  cascade.     This  may  be 
laughed  at  as  too  trifling  to  record  ;  but  it  is  a  small  characteristic  trait 
in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give  of  my  friend,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
1  mark  the  most  minute  particulars.     And,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
•'iEsop  at  play,"  is  one  of  the  instructive  apologues  of  antiquity. 

1  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  whose  memory 
was  beginning  to  fail.  Johnson.  There  must  be  a  diseased  mind,  where 
there  is  a  failure  of  memory  at  seventy.  A  man's  head,  Sir,  must  be 
morbid,  if  he  fails  so  soon."  My  frieud,  being  now  himself  sixty-eight, 
might  now  think  thus:  but  1  imagine,  that  threescore  and  ten,  the  Psalm- 
ist's period  of  sound  human  life  iu  later  ages,  may  have  a  failure,  though 
there  be  no  disease  in  the  constitution. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said,  he  had  given  them  to  Mr. 
Steevens  to  astra  te  for  the  edition  of  the  poets,  to  which  he  was  to  write 
Prefaces.  Dr.  Taylor  (ihe  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  say  any  thing 
witty)  observed,  that  «•  if  Rochester  had  been  castrated  himself,  his  ex- 
ceptionable poems  would  not  have  been  written."  I  asked  if  ]$urn<t  had 
not  given  a  good  Life  of  Rochester.  Johnson.  We  have  a  good  Death  : 
there  is  not  much  Lifc%"     I  asked  whether    Prior's  poems  were  to  be 
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printed  entire  :  Johnson  said,  they  were.  I  mentioned  Lord  Hailes's 
censure  of  Prior,  in  his  Preface  to  a  collection  of  "Sacred  Poems/'  by 
various  hands,  published  by  him  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many  years  ago, 
where  he  mentions,  "those  impure  tales  which  will  be  the  eternal  oppro- 
brium of  their  ingenious  author.  Johnson,  Sir,  Lord  Hailes  has  forgot. 
There  is  nothing  in  Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewdness.  If  Lord  Hailes 
think*  there  is,  he  must  be  more  combustible  than  other  people.  I  in- 
stanced the  tale  of  "  Paulo  Purganti  and  his  Wife."  Johnson.  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted  to  be  kissed,  when  poor 
paulo  was  out  of  pocket.  No,  Sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is 
ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her  library." 

The  hypochondriack  disorder  being  mentioned,  Dr.  Johnson,  did  not 
think  it  so  common  as  I  supposed.  Dr.  Taylor  (said  he)  is  the  same 
one  day  as  another.  Burke  and  Reynolds  are  the  same.  Beauclerk, 
except  when  in  pain,  is  the  same.  I  am  not  so  myself;  but  this  I  do 
not  mention  commonly. 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changeful ness,  so  that  I  could  not  preserve, 

for  any  long  continuance,  the  same  views  of  any  thing.      It  was  most 

comfortable  to  me  to  experience  in  Dr.  Johnson's   company,   a  relief 

from  this  uneasiness.      His  steady  vigorous  mind  held  firm  before  me 

otiose  objects  which  my  own  feeble  and  tremulous  imagination,  frequent- 

1y  presented  in  such  a  wavering  state,  that  my  reason  could  not  judge 

"•■til  of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day,  to  have  as  many  books  about  me  as  I 
^^trald :  that  I  might  read  upon  any  subject  upon  which  I  had  a  desire 
#«or  instruction  at  the  time.  "  What  you  read  then,  (said  he,)  you  will 
*"**member ;  but  if  you  have  not  a  book  immediately  ready,  and  the  sub* 
moulds  in  your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if  you  have  again  a  desire  to 
tody  it."  He  added,  "  If  a  man  never  has  an  eager  desire  for  instruo 
ion,  he  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself.     But  it  is  better  when  a  man 

from  immediate  inclination." 
He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's  Odes,  while  we  were  in 
-Tie  chaise;  I  remember  particularly  the  Ode   "  Eheu  fugaces" 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  Homer  °* 
rirgil  was  inaccurate.     "We  must  consider  (said  he)  whether  Homer 
ras  not  the  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil  may  have  produced  the  finest 
Virgil  was  indebted  to  Homer  for  the  whole  invention  of  the 
structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  for  many  of  his  beauties.'* 

He  told  me,  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite  author  with  him  ;  but  he  had 
^jeverread  his  works  till  he  was  compiling  the  English  Dictionary ,|io  which 
%esaid,  I  might  see  Bacon  very  often  quoted.     Mr.  Seward  recollects  his 
having  mentioned,  that  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  might  be 
compiled  from  Bacon's  writings  alone,  aud  that  he  had  once  an  inten- 
tion of  giving  an  edition  of  Bacon,  at  least  of  his  English  works,  and 
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writing  the  Life  of  that  great  man.     Had  he  executed  this  intention 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would   have  done   it  in  a  most  masterly 
manner.     Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon  has  no  inconsiderable  merit  as  an  acute 
and  elegant  dissertation  relative  to  its  subject ;  but  Mallet's  mind  was 
pot  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  vast  exteut  of  Lord  Veru lam's 
genius  and  research.     Dr.   Warburton  therefore   observed,  with  witty 
justness,  "  that  Mallet  in  his  Life  of  Bacon  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a 
philosopher;  and   if  he  should  write  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo* 
rough,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  he  would  probably  forget  that 
he  was  a  General. 

Wishing  to  be  satis6ed  what  degree  of  truth  there  was  in  a  story 
which  a  friend  of  Johnson's  and  mine  had  told  me  to  his  disadvantage,  I 
mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct  term* ;  and  it  was  to  this  effect :  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  had   lived  in  great  intimacy  with  him,  shewn  him   much 
kindness,  and  even  relieved  him  from  a  spunging-house,  having  after* 
wards  fallen  into  bad  circumstances,  was  one  day,  when  Johnson  was  at 
diuner  with  him,  seized  for  debt,  and  carried  to    prison  :  that  Johnson 
sat  still  undisturbed,  and  went  on  eating  and  drinking ;  upon  which  the 
gentleman *s  sister,  who  was  present,  could  not  suppress  her  iudignution  : 
••  What,  Sir,  (said  she,)  are  you  so  unfeeling,  as  not  even  to  offer  to  go 
to  my  brother  in  his  distress;  you  who  ha  ve  been  so  much  obliged  to 
him?"     Aud  that  Johnson  answered,  " Madam,  I  owe  him  no  obliga- 
tion ;  what  he  did  for  me  he  would  have  done  for  a  dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was  absolutely  false:  but  like  a 
man  conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  and  desirous  of  completely  vindicaU 
ing  himself  from  such  a  charge,  he  did  not  arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere 
denial,  and  on  his  general  character,  but  proceeded  thus  :— -"Sir,  I  was 
very  intimate  with  that  geutleman,  and  was  once  relieved  by  him  from 
an  arrest ;  but  I  was  never  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never  knew  that 
he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe  he  was  never  in  difficulties  after  the  time 
when  he  relieved  me.     I  loved  him  much  ;  yet,  in  talking  of  his  general 
character,  I  may  have  said,  though  1  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did  say 
so,  that  as  his  generosity  proceeded  from  no  priuciple,  but  was  a  part  of 
his  profusion,  he  would  do  fur  a  dog  what  he  would  do  for  a  friend  :  but 
I  never  applied  this  remark  to  any  particular  instance,  and  certainly  not 
to  his  kindness  to  me.       If  a  profuse  man,  who  does  not  value  his  money, 
and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  whore,  gives  half  as  much,  or  an  equally  large 
sum  to  relieve  a  friend,   it  cannot  be  esteemed  as  virtue.      This  was  all 
{hat  {  could  say  of  that  gentleman  ;  and,  if  said  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
said  after  his  death.     Sir,  I  would  have  goue  to  the  world's  end  to  re* 
lieve  him.     The  remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by  me,  was  such  a  sally 
as  might  escape  one  when  paintiug  a  man  highly." 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was  remarkably  cordial  to  me. 
It  he  in,;  necessary  lor  me  to  return  to  Scotland  soon,  I  had  fixed  on  the 
next  day  for  my  setting  out,  and  I  felt  a  tender  concern  at  the  thought 
of  parliog  with  him.     He  had,  at  this  time,  frankly  communicated  to  me 
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many  particulars,  which  are  inserted  ia  this  work  id  their  proper  places ; 
and  once,  when  1  happened  to  mention  that  the  expence  of  my  jaunt 
would  come  to  much  more  than  1  had  computed,  he  said,  "Why,  Sir, 
if  the  expence  were  to  be  an  iuronveoience,  you  would  have  reason  to 
regret  it ;  but,  if  you  have  had  the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that 
yon  could  have  purchased  as  much  pleasure  with  it  in  any  other  way. 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  and  I  frequently  talked 
with  wonderful  pleasure  of  mere  trifles  which  had  occurred  in  oar  tour 
to  the  Hebrides;  for  it  had  left  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression 
upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase  to  make  money.  "  Don't 
you  see  (said  lie)  the  impropriety  of  it?  To  make  money  is  to  coin  it: 
you  should  say  get  money."  The  phrase,  however,  is,  I  think,  pretty 
current.  But  John&on  was  at  all  times -jealous  of  infractions  upon  the 
genuine  English  Language,  and  prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barba- 
risms ;  such  as  pledging  myself,  for  undertaking  ;  line9  for  department, 
or  branch,  as,  the  civil  line,  the  banking  line.  He  was  particularly  in* 
dignant  against  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  word  idea  in  the  sense  of 
notion,  or  opinion,  when  it  is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  something  of 
which  an  image  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building  ;  but  we  cannot  surely  have  an 
idea  or  image  of  an  argument  or  proposition.  Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of 
the  law  "  delivering  their  ideas  upon  the  question  under  consideration  ;" 
and  the  first  speakers  in  parliament  "  entirely  coinciding  in  the  idea 
which  has  been  ably  stated  by  an  honourable  member  ;"— or  "  repro- 
bating an  idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  a  great  and  free  country."  Johnson  called  this  "mo- 
dern cant." 

1  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word  heard,  as  if  spelt  with  a 
double  e,  heerd,  iutead  of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is  most  usually  done.  He 
taid,  his  reason  was,  that  if  it  were  pronounced  herd,  there  would  be  a 
single  exception  from  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  ear,  and 

be  thought  it  better  not  to  have  that  exception. 
He  praised  Grainger's  "  Ode  on  Solitude,"  in  Dodsley's  collection, 

tod  repeated  with  great  energy,  the  exordium : 

"O  Solitude,  romantic  maid, 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread ; 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb; 
Or  climb  theJAode's  clifted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy   source  abide  ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half  year's  sleep, 
From  Hetla  view  the  thawing  deep  ; 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadnor's  marble  waste  survey.'* 

observing,  «« This  Sir,  is  very  noble." 
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In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer,  and  too  others,  entertained 
themselves  and  the  company  with  a  great  number  of  tunes  on  the  fiddle* 
Johnson  desired  to  have  "  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind/9  played  over 
again,  and  appeared  to  give  a  patient  attention  to  it :  though  he  owned 
to  me  that  he  was  very  insensible  to  the  power  of  music.  I  told  him  that 
it  affected  me  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully, 
producing  in  my  mind  alternate  sensasions  of  pathetic  dejection,  so  that 
1  was  ready  to  shed  tears;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so  that  I  wasioclined 
to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  battle.  "Sir,  (said he,)  I  should 
never  hear  it,  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music,  I  am  satisfied,  is  owing  to  the  association 
of  ideas.  That  air,  which  instantly  and  irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss, 
when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  maladie  du pais,  has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinsic 
power  of  sound.  And  I  know  from  my  own  experience,  that  Scotch 
reels,  though  brisk,  make  me  melancholy,  because  I  used  to  hear  them 
in  my  early  years,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers  "  from  the 
mountains  of  the  north,"  and  numbers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going 
abroad,  never  to  return.  Whereas  the  airs  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera,99 
many  of  which  are  very  soft,  never  fail  to  render  me  gay,  because  they 
are  associated  with  the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirits  of  London.— 
This  evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes  of  ordinary  composition  were 
played  with  no  great  skill,  my  frame  was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious 
of  a  generous  attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  my  preceptor  and  friend, 
mixed  with  an  affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old  man,  whom  I  should 
probably  lose  in  a  short  time.  I  thought  I  coujd  defend  him  at  the  point 
of  my  sword.  My  reverence  and  affection  for  him  were  in  full  glow.  I 
said  to  him,  "  My  dear  Sir,  we  must  meet  every  year,  if  you  don't 
quarrel  with  me."  Johnson.  "Nay,  Sir,  you  are  more  likely  to  quarrel 
with  me,  than  I  with  you.  My  regard  for  you  is  greater  almost  than  I 
have  words  to  express;  but  I  do  not  chuse  to  be  always  repeating  it; 
write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of  your  pocket  book,  and  nerer  doubt  of 
it  again." 

1  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  "  the  doom  of  man,"  in  this  life,  as 
displayed  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  Yet  I  observed  that 
things  were  done  upon  the  supposition  of  happiness ;  grand  houses  were 
built,  fine  gardens  were  made,  splendid  places  of  public  amusement  were 
contrived,  and  crowded  with  company.  Johnson.  Alas,  Sir,  these  are 
only  struggles  for  happiness.  When  I  first  entered  Ranelagh,  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind,  such  as  I  uever  experienced 
any  where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  his  immense 
army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would  be  alive 
a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  cousider  that  there 
was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle,  that  was  not  afraid  to  go  home 
and  think  ;  but  that  the  thoughts  of  each  individual  there,  would  be  durr 
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timing  when  alone.*'  This  reflection  was  experimentally  just.  The 
feeling  of  languor,  which  succeeds  the  animation  of  gaiety,  is  itself  a 
very  severe  pain ;  and  when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a  thousand  disap- 
pointments and  vexations  rush  in  and  excruiate.  Will  not  many,  even 
of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true  ? 

1  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered  with  hopes  of  success ;  or 
having  some  favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the  next  day,  might  prevent 
tjmt  wretchedness  of  which  we  had  been  talking.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir* 
it  may  sometimes  be  so  as  you  suppose ;  but  my  conclusion  is  in  general 
but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  conference  by   ourselves  in  Dr. 
Taylor's  garden,  at  a  pretty  late  hour  in  a  serene  autumn  night,  looking 
ap  to  the  heavens,  I  directed  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  a  future 
state.    My  friend  was  in  a    placid  and  most  benignant  frame  of  mind. 
"Sir,  (said  he,)  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things  will  be  made  clear  to 
us  immediately  after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  ex- 
plained to  us  very  gradually."     I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether,  although 
the  words  of  some  texts  of  Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of  the 
dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eternity  of  punishment,  we  might  not  hope  that 
the  denunciation  was  figurative,  and  would  not  literally  be  executed. 
Johnson.     Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  punishment  in  a  fu- 
ture state.     We  have  no  reason  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer 
liable  to  offend  against  Go  p.     We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels  are 
quite  in  a  state  of  security ;  nay,  we  know  that  some  of  them  have  fallen. 
It  may  therefore,  perhapsf  be.  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both  men 
and  angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should  have  continually  be- 
fore them  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  deviated   from  it ;  but  we 
nay  hope  that  by  some  other  means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  be  pre- 
vented.    Some  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject,  are,  as  you 
observe,  indeed  strong;  but  they  may  admit  of  •  mitigated  interpreta- 
tion/'   He  talked  to  me  upon  this  awful  and  delicate  question  in  a  gentle 
tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be  decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apartment,  and  at  my  request 
Be  dictated  to  me  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  negro  who  was  then 
claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  iii  Scotland.  He 
had  always  been  very  zealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in  which  I 
•ithall  deference  thought  that  he  discovered  "a  zeal  without  knowledge/9 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  in  company  with  some  very  grave  men  at  Ox- 
ford, his  toast  was,  "  Here's  to  the  next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
™«u Indies."  His  violent  prejudice  against  our  West  Indian  and  Ame- 
ri<*n  settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was  an  oppurtunity.  Towards 
toe  conclusion  of  his  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  he  says,  *•  how  is  it  that 
*e  bear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of  negroes  ?"  and 
>■  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilkes  he  asked,  "  Where  did  Beckford 
•nd  Trecqthick  learn  English  ?"  That  Trecothick  could  both  speak 
•w  write  good  English  is  well  known,     I  myself  was  favoured  with  his 
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correspondence  concerning  the  brave  Corsica  ns.  And  that  Beckford 
could  ipeak  it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even  to  his  Majesty,  as 
his  "  faithful  Lord-Mayor  of  London,"  is  commemorated  by  the  noble 
monument  erected  to  him  in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  was  as  follows^ 
It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many  countries  have  had  part  of 
their  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery  ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition  of  man.  It  is  impos* 
sible  not  to  conceive  that  men  in  their  original  state  were  equal ;  and 
very  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be  subjected  to  another  bnt  by 
violent  compulsion.  An  individual  may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by  a 
crime  ;  but  he  cannot  by  that  crime  forfeit  the  liberty  of  his  children. 
What  is  true  of  a  criminal  seems  true  likewise  of  a  captive.  A  man  may  . 
accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy  on  condition  of  perpetual  servitude  £ 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  de- 
scendants ;  for  no  man  can  stipulate  without  commission  for  another, 
trie  condition  which  he  himself  accepts,  his  son  or  grandson  perhaps 
would  have  rejected.  If  we  should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  more 
reason  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  relations  between  man  and  man 
which  may  make  slavery  necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved 
that  he  who  is  now  suing  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  any  of  those  re* 
latioos.  He  is  certainly  subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  hit 
present  master;  who  pretend*  no  claim  to  his  obedience,  but  that  he 
bought  him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him  never  was 
examined.  It  is  said  that  according  to  the  constitutions  of  Jamacia  he 
was  legally  enslaved;  these  constitutions  are  merely  positive  ;  and  ap- 
parent ly  injurious  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  because  whoever  is  exposed 
to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery  without  appeal,  by  whatever  fraud  or 
violence  he  might  have  been  originally  brought  into  the  merchant's 
power.  In  our  own  time  Princes  have  been  sold,  by  wretches  to  whose 
care  they  were  entrusted,  that  they  might  have  an  European  education  ; 
but  when  once  they  were  brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantations,  little 
would  avail  either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs.  The  laws  of  Jamaica 
afford  a  Negro  no  redress.  His  colour  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony agaiost  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  moral  right  should  eve? 
give  way  to  political  convenience.  But  if  temptations  of  interest  are 
sometimes  too  strong  for  human  virtue,  let  us  at  least  retain  a  virtue 
where  there  m  no  temptation  to  quit  it.  In  the  present  case  there  is  ap- 
parent right  on  one  side,  and  no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhabitants 
of  this  island  can  neither  gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking  away  the  liberty 
of  any  part  of  the  human  species.  The  sura  of  the  argument  is  this  :— 
No  man  is  by  nature  the  property  of  another:  the  defendant  is,  there- 
lore,  by  nature  free :  the  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited  be- 
fore they  can  be  justly  taken  away  :  that  the  defendant  has  by  any  act 
forfeited  the  rights  of  nature  we  require  to  be  proved  ;  and  if  uo  proof  of 
such  forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  but  the  justite  of  the  court 
will  declare  him  free." 
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I  record  Dft  Johnson's  argument  fairly    upon  this  particular  cast ; 
where,  perhaps,  he  was  in  the  right.     Bui  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most 
solemn  protest  against  his  general  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  Slav* 
Trade.     For  I  will  resolutely  say— *that  his  unfavourable  notion  of  it 
was  owiog  to  prejudice,  and  imperfect  or  false  information.     The  wild 
sod  dangerous  attempt  which  has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to  ob- 
taiu  an  Act  of  our  Legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  importaat  and  neces- 
sary a  branch  of  commercial  interest,  must  have  been  crushed  at  once, 
had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  zealots  who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it, 
,  made  the  vast  body  of  the  Planters,  Merchants,  and  others,  whose  im- 
mense propel  ties  are  involved  in  that  trade,  reasonably  enough  suppose 
that  there  could  be  no  danger.    The  encouragement  which  the  attempt 
has  received  excites  my  wonder  and  iudignatioof  J  and  though  some  meet 
of  superior  abilities  have  supported  it,  whether  from  a  love  of  temporary 
popularity,  when  prosperous,  or  a  love  of  general  mischief  when  despe- 
rate, my  opinion  is  unshaken*     To  abolish  a  status  which  in  all  agea 
God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has  continued,  would  not  only  be  robbery 
to  an  innumerable  class  of  our  fellow-subjects;  but  it  would  be  ex- 
treme cruelty  to  the  African  Savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves  from 
massacre,  of  intolerable  bondage  in  their  own  country,  and  introduces 
into  a  much  happier  state  of  life  ;  especially  now  when  their  passage  to 
the  West  Indies  and  their  treatment  there  is  humanely  regulated*    To 
abolish  that  trade  would  be 

• 

u         ■  to  shut  Che  gates  of  mercy  oft  mankind." 

Whatever  rosy  have  passed  elsewhere  cotieerning  it*  the  House  of 
Lords  k  wise  and  independent ;  ; , 

Iataasinatis  falgit  tttworibtit ; 
Nee  sanit  rat  point  aecare* 
Ajcbitrio  popularis  aura*. 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and 
voald  recommend  to  all  who  are  capable  of  conviction,  an  excellent 
Tract  by  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  John  Ran  by,  Esq.  entitled 
"Doubt*  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."  To  Mr.  Ranby'a 
"  Doubts,"  I  will  apply  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke's  expression  in 
praise  of  a  Scotch  Law  Book,  called  *  Dirleton's  Doubts ;'  "  His  Doubt  9  % 
(said  his  Lordship,)  are  better  than  mo»t  people's  Certainties" 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was  afraid  I  kept  him  up  too  late, 
No,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  don't  care  though  I  sit  all  night  with  you.  This 
was  an  animated  speech  from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Had  1  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him  as  I  ought  to  have  been, 
I  know  not  but  this  vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled;  but  I  unluckily 
entered  upon  the  controversy  concerning  the  right  of  Great-Britain 
to  tax  America,  aud  attempted  to  argue  in  favour  of  our  fellow-subject? 

No.  8.  4  G 
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od  the  other  tide  of  the  Atlantic.  I  insisted  that  America  might  be  very 
well  governed,  and  made  to  yield  sufficient  revenue  by  the  means  of  tn- 
Jluence,  as  exemplified  io  Ireland,  while  the  people  might  be  pleased 
with  the  imagination  of  their  participating  of  the  British  constitution,  by 
having  a  body  of  representatives,  without  whose  consent  money  could 
not  be  exacted  from  them.  Johnson  could  not  bear  my  thus  opposing 
his  avowed  opinion,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  heat  to  enforce;  and  the  violent  agitation  into  which  he  was 
thrown,  while  answering  or  rather  reprimanding  me,  alarmed  me  so, 
that  I  heartily  repented  of  my  having  unthinkingly  introduced  the  sub- 
ject.  1  myself,  however,  grew  warm,  and  the  change  was  great,  from 
the  calm  state  of  philosophical  discussion  in  which  we  had  a  little  before 
been  pleasingly  employed. 

1  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  parliament,  in  which  I  all  edged 
that  any  question,  however  unreasonable  or  unjust,  might  be  carried  by 
a  venal  majority;  and  I  spoke  with  high  admiration  of  the  Roman  Say 
uate  :  as  if  composed  of  men  sincerely  desirous  to  resolve  what  they 
should  thiok  best  for  their  country.  My  friend  would  allow  no  such 
character  to  the  Roman  Senate ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  British  Par* 
liament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its 
members;  asserting,  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  question  of  great 
importance  before  Parliament,  any  question  in  which  a  man  might  not 
very  well  vote  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  He  said  there  had  been 
none  in  his  time  except  that  respecting  America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was  produced  by  my  want 
of  caution  :  and  he  was  not  then  in  the  humour  to  slide  into  easy  and 
cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  happened,  that  we  were  after  an  hour  or 
two  very  willing  to  separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24,  I  went  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room  before 
he  got  up,  and  finding  that  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  was  quite 
laid,  1  sat  down  upon  his  bed-side,  and  he  talked  with  as  much  readiness 
and  good-humour  as  ever.  He  recommended  to  me  to  plant  a  consider- 
able part  of  a  large  moorish  farm  which  I  had  purchased,  aud  lie  made 
several  calculations  of  the  expenceand  profit ;  for  he  delighted  in  exer- 
cising his  mind  on  the  science  of  numbers.  He  pressed  upon  me  the 
importance  of  planting  at  the  first  in  a  very  sufficient  manner,  quoting 
the  saying  "  In  be  Ho  non  licet  bis  errare :"  and  adding  *'  this  is  equally 
true  in  planting.*' 

I  spoke  with  gratitnde  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hospitality  ;  and  as  evidence 
that  it  was  not  on  account  of  his  good  table  alone  that  Johnson  visited 
him  often,  L  mentioned  a  little  anecdote  which  had  escaped  my  frieud'a 
recollection,  and  at  hearing  which  repeuted,  he  smiled.  One  evening, 
when  1  was  sitting  with  him,  Frank  delivered  this  message;  "Sir,  Dr. 
Tuylor  sends  his  compliments  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine  with  him  to- 
morrow. He  has  got  a  hare."— "My  compliments  (said  Johusou)  aud 
I'll  dine  with  him— hare  or  rabbit.*9 
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After  breakfast,  I  departed,  and  pursued  my  journey  northwards.  1 
took  my  post-chaise  from  the  Green  Man,  a  very  good  inn  at  Ashbourne, 
the  mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  civil  gentle-woman,  courtseying  very 
low,  presented  me  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house  :  to  which 
she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  hand-writing,  an  address  in  such  singular 
simplicity  of  style,  that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  upon  one  of  .the 
boards  of  my  original  Journal  at  this  time,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for 
the  amusement  of  my  readers : 

"  M.  Killing  ley's  duty  waits  upon  Mr.  Boswell,  is  exceedingly 
obliged  to  him  for  this  favour;  whenever  he  comes  this  way,  hopes  for  a 
continuance  of  the  same.  Would  Mr.  Boswell  name  the  house  to  his  ex* 
tensive  acquaintance,  it  would  be  a  singular  favour  conferred  on  one  who 
Mas  it  not  in  her  power  to  make  any  other  return  but  her  most  grateful 
thanks,  and  sheerest  prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time,  and  in  a  blessed 
eternity* 

Tuesday  morn* 

From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a  considerable  accession 
"to  my  Johnsonian  store.      I  communicated  my  original  Journal  to  Sir 
'William  Forbes,  in  whom  I  have  always  placed  deserved  confidence  • 
-and  what  he  wrote  to  me  concerning  it  is  so  much  to  my  credit  as  the 
biographer  of  Johnson,  that  my  readers  will,  I  hope,  grunt  me  their  in- 
dulgence for  here  inserting  it:  "  It  is  not  once  or  twice  going  over  it 
.(•ays  Sir  William,)  that  will  satisfy  me  ;  for  I  find  in  it  a  high  degree  of 
instruction  as  well  as  entertainment ;   and   I  derive  more  benefit  from 
Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  discussions  than  I  should  be  able  to  draw  from 
Vis  personal  conversation  ;  for,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world 
to  whom  he  discloses  his  sentiments  so  freely  as  to  yourself.*' 

I  cannot  Omit  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred  at  Edensor-imi, 
close  by  C  bats  worth,  to  survey  the  magnificence  of  which  I  had  gone  a 
considerable  way  oot  of  my  road  to  Scotland.  The  inn  was  then  kept  by 
a  very  jolly  landlord,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Maltpn.  He  happened 
to  mention  that  "  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  his  house."  I 
enquired  who  this  Dr.  Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear  my  host's  notion 
of  him.  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  Johnson,  the  great  writer ;  Oddity,  as  they 
call  bim.  He's  the  greatest  writer  in  England  ;  he  writes  for  the  mi- 
nistry !  he  has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and  lets  them  know  what's 
going  00. 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  dependance  upon  the  authenticity  of 
my  relation  without  any  embellishment,  as  falsehood  or  fiction  is  too 
gently  called,  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  representation  of  himself. 
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BOBWELL  TO   PR.  JOHNSON, 


Edinburgh,  Sept,  99, 17779 
NT   DEAR  SIR, 

By  the  first  post  I  inform  ypu  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my  own  house, 
and  that  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and  children  all  to  good 
health. 

««  When  I  look  back  upon  our  late  interview  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
answered  expectation  better  than  almost  any  scheme  of  happiness  that 
1  ever  pat  in  execution.  My  Journal  is  stored  with  wisdom  and  wit; 
and  my  memory  is  filled  with  the  recollection  of  lively  and  affectionate 
feelings,  which  now,  J  think,  yield  me  more  satisfaction  than  at  the  time 
when  they  were  first  excited.  I  have  experienced  this  upon  other  oc- 
casions. I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  it  to  me;  for  it 
seems  wonderful  that  pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance  tbaq 
when  near.  I  wish  you  may  find  yourself  in  a  humour  to  do  me  this 
favour;  but  1  flatter  myself  with  no  strong  hope  of  it;  for  I  have  oijr 
served,  that  unless  upon  very  serious  occasions,  your  letters  to  me  are  not 
answers  to  those  which  I  write*" 

[I  then  expressed  much  uueasiness  that  I  had  mentioned  to  him  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  bad  told  me  the  story  so  much  to  bis  disad- 
vantage, the  truth  of  which  he  had  completely  refuted ;  for  that  my 
having  done  so  might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  offend 
one  whose  society  I  valued : — therefore  earnestly  requesting  that  no  no* 
tice  might  be  taken  of  it  to  any  body,  till  I  should  be  in  London,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  it  over  with  the  gentleman.] 


JO  JAMES  80SWELL,  ESQ. 
[     DEAR  SIR, 

You  will  wonder,  or  you  have  wondered,  why  no  letter  has  come; 
from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  return,  had  in  it  such  a  strain  of 
cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I  could  not  well  do  what  you; 
wished ;  I  bad  no  need  to  vex  you  with  a  refusal.  I  have  seen  Mr, 
i;..»  ■>  and  as  to  him  have  set  all  right,  without  any  inconvenience,  so 
far  as  I  know  to  you.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story.  You  may  now 
be  at  ease, 

And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for  the  kindness  that  you  shewed  it) 
coming  so  long  a  journey  to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to  keep  you  so  long  in 
pain,  but  upon  reviewing  the  matter,  I  do  not  see  what  I  could  have 
(lone  better  than  I  did. 
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I  hope  you  have  found  at  your  return  my  dear  enemy  and  all  her  little 
people  quite  well,  aud  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  journey.  I  think 
On  it  with  great  gratitude. 

I  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the  Doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse ; 
yet  I  staid  on,  and  at  Lichfield  was  very  ill.  Travelling,  however,  did 
not  make  me  worse;  and  when  I  came  to  London,  I  complied  with  a 
summons  to  go  to  Brighthelmstone,  where  I  saw  Beau  clerk,  and  staid 
three  days. 

Our  Club  has  recommenced  last  Friday,  but  I  was  not  there.  Lang- 
ton  has  another  wench.  Mrs*  Thrale  is  in  hopes  of  a  young  brewer. 
They  got  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very  large  sum,  and  their  expences 
•re  proportionate* . 

Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad.  And  I  have  had  for  some  time  a 
very  difficult  and  laborious  respiration ;  but  I  am  better  by  purges,  ab- 
stinence, and  other  method?.  I  am  yet,  however,  much  behind-hand  in 
my  health  and  rest. 

Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universally  commended ;  but  let  hrm 
think  that  I  had  the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first  praising  his  excel- 
lencies.    1  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  public. 

My  dear  Friend,  let  me  thank  you  once  more  for  your  visit;  you  did 
megceat  honour,  and  1  hope  met  with  nothing  that  displeased  you.  I 
staid  long  at  Ashbourne,  not  much  pleased,  yet  awkward  at  departing. 
I  then  went  to  Lichfield-,  where  1  found  my  friend  at  Stow- hi  11  very  dan* 
geroasly  diseased.  Such  is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it 
be,  for  there  is  surely  something  beyond  it. 

Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well.    Write  as  soon  as  you  can  to,  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

London,  Nov.  §9,  1777. 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh,  November  29,  1777. 
MT   DEAR  SIR, 

This  day's  post  has  at  length  relieved  me  from  much  uneasiness,  by 
bringing  me  a  letter  from  you.  I  was,  indeed,  doubly  uneasy; — on  my 
own  account  and  yours.  I  was  very  anxious  to  be  secured  against  any  bad 

* 

consequences  from  my  imprudence  in  mentioning^the  gentleman's  name 
who  had  told  mi  a  story  to  your  disadvantage ;  and  as  I  could  hardly  sup- 
pose it  possible,  that  you  would  delay  so  long  to  make  roe  easy,  unless 
you  were  ill,  I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about  you.  You  must  not 
be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell  you  that  you  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  too  rigid  upon  this  occasion.  The  '  cowardly  caution  which  gave 
no  pleasure,'  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  here,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
the  strange  story,  and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as  an  instance  how  one 
may  be  deceived  by  what  is  apparently  very  good  authority.    But,  as,  I 
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am  still  persuaded,  that  as  I  might  have  obtained  the  truth,  without  men-* 
tioning  the  gentleman's  name,  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  I  cannot  see 
that  you  are  just  in  blaming  my  caution.  But  if  you  were  ever  so  just 
iii  your  disapprobation,  might  you  not  have  dealt  more  tenderly 
with  me  ? 

1  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  passed  some 
time  with  my  father  very  comfortably. 


I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  a  country  schoolmaster, 
for  indecent  behaviour  to  his  female  scholars.  There  is  do  statute 
against  such  abominable  conduct;  but  it  is  punishable  at  common  law. 
1 -shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  extraordinary  trial. 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  oV- 
cision  of  the  Negro  cause,  by  the  court  of  Session,  which  by  those  who 
hold  even  the  mildest  and  best  regulated  slavery  in  abomination,  (of 
which  number  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  am  none,)  should  be 
remembered  with  high  respect,  and  to  the  credit  of  Scotland ;  for  it 
went  upon  a  much  broader  ground  than  the  case  of  Somerset,  which  was 
decided  in  England  ;  being  truly  the  general  question,  whether  a  per* 
petual  obligation  of  service  to  one  master  in  any  mode  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  a  free  country.  A  negro,  then  called  Joseph  Knight, 
a  native  of  Africa,  having  been  brought  to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  that  island,  had 
attended  his  master  to  Scotland,  where  it  was  officiously  suggested  to  him 
that  he  would  be  found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  limitation. 
He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the  course  of  which  the  advocates 
on  both  sides  did  themselves  great  honour.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the 
praise  of  Johnson,  for  his  argument  in  favour  of  the  negro,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
conochie  distinguished  himself  on  the  same  side,  by  his  ingenuity  and  ex- 
traordinary research.  Mr.  Cullen,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  discovered 
good  information  and  sound  reasoning;  in  which  he  was  well  supported 
by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  remarkable  for  a  manly  understanding,  and  a 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly 
praise  the  speech  which  Henry  Dnndas  generously  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  the  sooty  stranger.  Mr.  Dundas*s  Scottish  accent,  which  has 
been  so  often  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  objection  to  his  powerful  abilities 
in  parliament,  was  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  own  country.  And  I 
do  declare,  that  upon  this  memorable  question  he  impressed  me,  and  I 
believe  all  his  audience,  with  such  feelings  as  were  produced  by  some  of 
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the  most  eminent  orators  of  antiquity.  This  testimony  I  liberally  give 
to  the  excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lotto  differ 
very  widely  upon  many  political  topics :  yet  I  persuade  myself  without 
malice.  A  great  majority  of  the  Lords  of  Session  decided  for  the  ne- 
gro. Bat  four  of  their  number,  the  Lord  President,  Lord  Elliock, 
Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Covington,  resolutely  maintained  the  lawful- 
ness of  a  status,  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
and  that  when  freedom  flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome. 


TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR, 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all  express  their  good  withes  to 
their  friend?,  and  I  send  mine  to  you  and  your  family.  May  your  lives 
be  long,  happy,  and  good.  I  have  been  much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope, 
do  not  grow  worse. 

The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are  engaged  to  prosecute  is 
▼ery  great,  and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too  common.  In  our  law  it 
-would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  misdemeanor :  that  is,  a  kind  of  in- 
definite crime,  not  capital,  but  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
"You  cannot  want  matter  :» all  that  needs  to  be  said  will  easily  occur. 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  Gaelick  Grammar,  desires  me  to  make  a 
request  for  him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may  be  appointed  Chaplain 
t.o  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments. 

All  our  friends  are  as  they  were  ;  little  has  happened  to  them  of  either 

or  bad.     Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black  hair-dresfing  pin  irtto  her 

»yt;  but  by  great  evacuation  she  kept  it  from  inflaming,  and  it  is  al- 

ioit  well.     Miss  Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  better.     Mrs. 

Williams  is  in  a  very  poor  state  of  heajth. 

If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps,  write  only  complaints,  and 

*l»erefore  1  will  content  myself  with  telling  you,  that  I  love  to  think  on 

you,  and  to  hear  from  you  ;  and  that  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Sam.  Johnson. 
*>ccember  «7>  1777* 

TO   DR.   SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh,  January  «,  1778. 
1>BAR   SIR, 

\" our  congratulations  upon  a  new  year,  are  mixed  with   couiplaiut: 
^Oe  must  be  so  too.     My  wife  has  for  some  time  been  very  ill,  having 
^ti  confined  to  the  house  these  three  mouths  by  a  severe  cold,  attended 
***h  alarming  symptoms. 
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[Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  distress  which  the  person? 
upon  every  account  moat  dear  to  me,  suffered ;  and  of  the  dismal  state 
of  apprehension  in  which  I  now  was;  adding  that  I  never  stood  more  in 
need  of  his  consoling  philosophy.] 

Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  under1 
the  Latin  name  of  Voluseuus,  according  to  the  custom  of  literary  men  at 
a  certain  period.  It  is  entitled  "  De  Animi  Tranquilliiate."  I  earnestly 
desire  tranquillity.  Bona  res  quiet;  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attain  it  t 
for,  when  unoccupied,  I  grow  gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me  to 
feverishness* 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant. 

James  JBoswell* 

to  james  b08well,  esq. 

DEAR  SIB, 

To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last,  it  is  proper  to  return  some 
answer,  however  little  I  may  be  disposed  to  write. 

Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  reasonable,  and  not  dispropor* 
tionate  to  the  appearance  of  the  disorder.  1  hope  your  physical  friend's 
conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  all  fear  of  a  consumption  at  an  end  :  a 
little  care  and  exercise  will  then  restore  her.  London  is  a  good  air  for 
ladies:  and  if  you  bring  her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for 
me— I  will  retire  from  my  apartments  for  her  accommodation*  Behave 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

"  You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness.  Know,  then,  that  in  the 
first  month  of  the  present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and  very  cordially 
love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  as  long 
as  we  live ;  and  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener  ? 

Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander,  that  I  wish  them,  as  well 
as  their  parents,  many  happy  years. 

You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to  my  mind.  Lord  Auchio* 
leek  and  dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Lord  Hailo's 
name  reproaches  me ;  but  if  he  saw  my  languid  neglect  of  my  own  af- 
fairs, be  would  rather  pity  than  resent  my  neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to  mend 
ut  et  mihi  tivam  et  amicis.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Jtouary94, 1778* 
My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph. 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Welch, 
who  succeeded    the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  as  one   of  his  Ma- 
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jetty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster ;  kept  a  regular  office  for 
tbe  police  of  that  great  district ;  and  discharged  his  important  trust,  for 
many  years,  faithfully  and  ably.  Johnson,  who  had  au  eager  and  un- 
ceasing curiobity  to  know  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me,  that  he. 
attended  Mr*  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter,  to  hear  the  examt* 
cations  of  the  culprits;  but  that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  of 
misfortuue,  wretchedness,  and  profligacy.  Mr.  Welch's  health  being 
impaired,  be  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warm  climate;  and  John- 
soa,  by  his  interest  with  Mr.  Chatnier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to 
goto  Italy,  aod  a  promise  that  the  peosion  or  salary  of  two  hundred  • 
pounds  a  year,  which  Government  allowed  him,  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued^ Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went  abroad,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  Aune,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  and  literature. 

TO  SAUNDERS  WELCH,  ESQ.    AT  THE   ENGLIS*   COFFEE-HOUSE,   ROME. 
Diaft  SIR, 

To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends  to  pass  almost 
two  years  in  foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has  a  very  shameful  ap- 
pearance of  inattention.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  was  no  particular 
time  in  which  I  had  any  thing  particular  to  say  ;  and  general  expressions 
of  good-will,  I  hope,  our  loo g  friendship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

Of  public    affairs    you    have    information    from    the    uews-papers 

wherever  you  go,  for  the  English  keep  no  secret ;  and  of  other  things, 

Mn.  Nollekens  informs  you.     My  intelligence  could  therefore  be  of  no 

use; and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made  it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  for  iu- 

formation:  1  was  likewise  for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to  find  that  mo* 

tiou,  aod  nearer  approaches  to  the  sun,  did  not  restore  your  health  so 

ftstssl  expected.     Of  your  health,  the  accounts  have  lately  been  more 

pleasing;  and  1  have  the  gratification  of  imagining  to  myself  a  Ieugth,of 

/••r*  which  1  hope  you  hare  gained,  and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be 

unproved  by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and  observations  which  your  jour- 

fties  and  various  residence  have  enabled  you  to  make  and  accumulate. 

Y°u  have  travelled  with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself,  that 

*OQr  companion  is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your  journey's  end  ;  but  you 

*"*  to  live  on  together,  to  help  each  other's  recollection,  and  to  supply 

*ch  other's  omissions.     The  world  has  few  greater  pleasures  than  that 

*feich  two  friends  enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those 

^**asactions  and  events  through  which  they  have  passed  together.     One 

or*keold  man's  miseries  is,  that  he  caunot  easily  find  a  compauion  able 

K^artake  with  him  of  the  past.     You  and  your  fellow-traveller  have  thi« 

y*fcafortin  store,  that  your  conversation  will  be  not  easily  exhausted  ;  one 

***!  always  be  glad  to  say  what  the  other  will  always  be  willing  to 


"iThat  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your  health  must  have  your 
^staot  attention.     I  suppose  yon  propose  to  return  this  year.     There 
*k>  need  of  haste :  do  not  come  hither  before  tbe  heigh)  of  inomrr, 
*No/s,  4H 
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that  you  may  foil  gradually  into  the  inconveniences  of  your  native  clime* 
J i^ly  seems  to  be  the  proper  month.  August  and  September  will  pre- 
pare you  for  the  winter.  After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home;  and  1  hope  a  little  cart  wilt 
effectually  preserve  it. 

Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constant  and  copious  journal.  She 
must  not  expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns,  without  a  great  mass 
of  information.  Let  her  review  her  journal  often,  and  set  dawn  what 
she  finds  herself  to  have  omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to  memory  as  little 
as  possible,  for  memory  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick  succession  of  things ; 
and  she  will  grow  every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own  nar- 
ratives, unless  she  can  recur  to  some  written  memorials.  If  she  has  sa- 
tisfied herself  with  hints,  instead  of  full  representations,  let  her  supply 
the  deficiencies  now  while  her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's 
memory  may  help  her.  If  she  observes  this  direction,  she  wilt  not  hare 
travelled  in  vain  ;  for  she  will  bring  home  a  book  with  which  she  amy  en- 
tertain herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too  kte,  I  w^oN*  ad- 
visa  her  to  note  the  impress,  ion  which  the  first  sight  of  any  thing  new-  ao4 
wonderful  made  Hpon,  her  mind*  Let  hen  now  set  her  though**  down 
as  she  can-  recollect  them ;  for  faint  as  they  may  already  be,  thes;  will 
grow  every  day  fainter. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably  when  I  imagine  that 
yon  may  wish,  to  k,now  something  of  me*  I  caa.  gratify  your  bea*«e~ 
lence  with  no  account  of  health.  The  hand  of  time,  or  of  disease  m 
very  heavy  upon  roe.  I  pass  restless  and.  uneasy  nights,  rMuaesed  w»4*> 
convulsions,  oil  my  breast*  and  flatulencies  at  my  stomach  ;  and  restless 
nights  make  heavy  days.  But  no&hing  will  be  mended  by  complaint** 
and  therefore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  we  meet,  w.tr  will  try  to  fos- 
get  our  cares  and  our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  we  can*  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  each  other.  If  1  had  gone  with  you,  1  believe  I  should  hate 
l*&en  better ;  bat  1  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  my  power. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 
Four  most  humble  servant, 
r*b.  s,  177B.  Sam.  jo  it  u  son. 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice  how  to  travel  to  the  best 
-advantage,  and  will  therefore  be  of  very  general  use,  is  another  em  in  eat 
proof,  of  Johnson's  warm  and  affectionate  heart. 

» 

TO  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 
WV  dkmh  si*,  Edinburgh,  Feb:  26,  /77s*. 

Why  i  have  delayed  for  near  a  month,  to  thank  you  foryonr  last 
ajTectiooale  letter,  I  cannot  say  ;  for  my  mind  has  been  in  belter  health 
those  three  weeks  than  for  some  years  past.  I  believe  1  have  evaded 
till  1  could  seudyou  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailcs's  opinion  onthe  negro  csuse, 
wiiieh  he  withes  you  to  read,  aud  correct  any  errors  that  there  may  be  io 
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the  language ;  for,  (says  he)  "  we  live  in  a  critical,  though  not  a  learned 
age ;  and  I  seek  to  screen  myself  under  the  shield  of  Ajax."  I  commu- 
nicated to  him  your  apology  for  keeping  the  sheets  of  his  '  Annals'  so 
Jong.  He  says,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of 
laugour.  Why  should  a  sober  Christian,  neither  au  enthusiast  nor  a  fana- 
tic, be  very  merry  or  very  sad  ?'*  I  envy  his  Lordship's  comfortable 
constitution;  but  well  do  I  know  that  laugour  and  dejection  will  affliqt 
the  best,  however  excellent  their  principles.  I  am  in  possession  of  Lord 
Hai  let's  opinion  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  have  bad  it  for  some  time. 
My  excuse  then  for  procrastination  must  be,  that  I  wanted  to  have  it 
copied;  and  I  have  now  put  that  oil  so  long,  that  it  will  be  better  to 
bring  it  with  me  than  send  it,  as  1  shall  probably  get  you.  to  look  at  it 
sooner,  when  I  solicit  you  in  person. 

My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal  better,  is  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your  apartment :  but 
Sf  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for.  her  to  have  lodging*  in  the 
more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-Park.  I,  however,  doubt  much  if  I  shall  be 
able  to  prevail  with  her  to  accompany  me  to  the  metropolis  :  for  she  is  so 
different  from  you  and  me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling ;  and  she  is  so 
anxious  about  her  childreu,  that  she  thinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if  at 
a  distance  from  them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  to  some  country 
place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have  them  with  her. 

I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of  next  month,  as  I 
think  it  creditable  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  Douglas's 
counsel,  in  the  great  and  last  competition  between  Duke  Hamilton  and 

bim. 

****** 

lam  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill :  though  her  temper  is  un- 
pleasant, she  has  always  been  polite  aud  obliging  to  me.  I  wish  many 
happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who  I  suppose  holds  his  usual  place 

sit  your  break  fast- table. 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boswebl. 

TO  THE  SAME, 
MY  DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28,  1771. 

You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  the  English  poets,  preparing,  for 
the  public  instruction"  and  entertainment,  Prefaces,  biographical  and 
*  critical.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the 
decision  of  a  controversy  which  has  arisen  between  a  lady  aud  roe  concern- 
ing a  passage  in  Parnell,  That  poet  tells  us,  that  his  Hermit  quitted 
bis  cell 

•  —  to  know  the  world  by  tight, 

4  To  find  if  bocks  or  swains  report  it  right j 

4  vFor  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 

(  Whose  feet  came  wanoViag  o'er  the  nifffctly  dtw.)' 
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I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here ;  for  as  the  Hermit's  notions 
of  the  world  were  formed  from  the  reports  both  of  bookt  and  swains, 
he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by  swains  alone.  Be  pleased  to  judge 
between  us,  and  let  us  have  your  reasons. 

What  do  you  say  to  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  now,  after  Lord  North's 
declaration,  or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his  conciliatory  speech  should 
be  called  ?  I  never  differed  from  you  in  politics,  but  upon  two  points, 
the  Middlesex  Election,  and  the  Taxation  of  the  Americans  by  the 
British  Houses  of  Representatives.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  word  Parlia- 
ment, so  I  avoid  it.  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I  regret  that 
the  King  does  not  see  it  to  be  better  for  him  to  receive  constitutional  sop- 
plies  from  his  American  subjects  by  the  voice  of  their  own  assemblies* 
where  his  Royal  Person  is  represented,  than  through  the  medium  of  bis 
British  subjects.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  power  of  the  Crowu,  which  I 
wish  to  increase,  would  he  greater  when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions, 
than  if  *  the  rays  of  regal  bounty9  were  *  to  shine*  upon  America,  through 
that  dense  and  troubled  body,  a  modern  British  Parliament.  But,  enough 
of  this  subject;  for  your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne  upon  it,  still  sounds 
awful  in  my  miqd's  ears* 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

DEAR  SIB, 

Edinburgh,  March  19,  1778. 

The  alarm  of  your  late  illness  distressed  me  but  a  few  hours ;  for  , 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached  me,  I  found  it  contradicted  in 
'  The  London  Chronicle,'  which  1  could  depend  upon  as  authentic  con- 
cerning you,  Mr.  Strahan  being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the 
paper  in  which  '  the  approaching  extinction  of  a  bright  luminary9  was 
announced.  Sir  William  Forbes  told  me  of  it;  and  he  says  he  saw  me 
so  uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  report  in  such  strong  terms  as 
be  read  it.  He  afterwards  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Langton  to  him, 
which  relieved  me  much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  easy,  at  1  have  not 
heard  from  you  :  and  now  I  shall  not  have  that  comfort  before  I  see  you, 
for  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow  before  the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to 
be  with  you  on  Wednesday  morning;  and  lever  am,  with  the  highest 
veneration. 

My  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

Faithful,  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 

On  Wednesday,  March  18, 1  arrived  in  London,  and  was  informed  by 
good  Mr.  Francis,  that  his  msster  was  better,  and  was  gone  to  Mr. 
Thrale's  at  Strestham,  to  which  place  I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know 
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when  he  would  be  in  town.  He  wat  not  expected  for  some  time ;  but 
next  day  having  called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  I 
I  found  him  there,  and  was  told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a  few  hours. 
He  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness,  but  instantly  returned  to  the  writing 
of  somethiug*n  which  he  was  employed  when  I  came  in,  and  on  which  he 
seemed  much  intent.  Finding  him  thus  engaged,  I  made  my  visit  very 
short,  and  had  no  more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  expressing  a  seri- 
ous regret  that  a  friend  of  ours  was  living  at  too  much  ex  pence,  consider- 
ing how  poor  an  appearance  he  made :  "  If  (said  he)  a  man  has  splendour 
from  bis  expence,  if  he  spends  his  money  iu  pride  or  in  pleasure,  he  has 
value :  but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it  for  him,  which  is  most  commonly 
the  case,  he  has  no  advantage  from  it," 

On  Friday,  March  20, 1  found  him  at  his  own  house,  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  was  informed  that  the  room  formerly  allotted  to  me  was 
now  appropriated  to  a  charitable  purpose ;  Mrs.  Desmoultns,  and  I  think 
her  daughter,  and  a  Miss  Cannichael,  being  all  lodged  in  it.  Such  was  his 
humanity,  and  such  his  generosity,  that  Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself  told  me, 
he  allowed  her  half-a-guinea  a  week.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
waa  above  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pension. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  it  all  periods  of  his  life  very  remarkable. 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Lichfield,  at  whose  father's  house  Johosou  had  in  his 
early  years  been  kindly  received,  told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at -the 
Charter-house,  his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  found  him  in  an  upper 
room  of  poor  appearance.  Johnson  received  him  with  much  courteous* 
Bess,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as  to  a  school-boy,  of  the  course  of 
hit  education,  and  other  particulars.  When  he  afterwards  came  to  know 
and  understand  the  high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recollected  his 
condescension  with  wonder.  He  added,  that  when  he  was  going  away, 
Mr.  Johnsou  presented  him  with  half-a-guinea;  and  this,  said  Mr.  How- 
ard, was  at  a  time  when  he  probably  had  not  another. 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another  room.  Tom  Davies  soon 
after  joined  us.  He  had  now  unfortunately  failed  in  his  circumstances, 
and  was  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Johnson's  kindness  for  obtaining  for  him 
asaoy  alleviations  of  his  distress.  After  he  went  away,  Johnson  blamed 
his  folly  in  quitting  the  stage,  by  which  he  and  his  wife  got  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  I  said,  I  believed  it  was  owing-  to  Churchjjta^ittack 
upon  him, 


"  He  months  a  sentence,  as  curs  month  a  hone.** 

Johnson.  "  1  believe  so  too,  Sir.  But  what  a  man  is  he,  who  is  to  be 
driven  from  the  stage  by  a  line  ?  Another  line  would  have  driven  bin* 
from  his  shop." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  Counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  oppose  a  road-bill  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  asked 
him  what  mode  he  would  advise  me  to  follow  in  addressing  such  an 
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audience.    Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  *  gees! 
•deal  of  extraneous  matter,  which  you  are  to  produce  occasionally,  a*  as 
to  till  up  the  time ;  for  you  most  consider,  thai  they  4a  net  listen  amuck. 
If  you  begin  with  the  strength  of  your  cause,  it  nay  be  last  befeae 
they  begin  to  listen*    When  you  catch  a  moment  of  attention,  preaa  the 
merits  of  the  question  upon  them.  He  said,  as  to  one  point  of  the  merits, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  deprive  the  small  land* 
holders  of  the  privilege  of  assessiag  themselves  for  makiog  and  repairing 
the  high  roads ;  it  wsi  destroying  a  certain  portion  of  liberty*  without  a 
good  reason,  which  toms  always  a  bad  thing.     When  1  mentioned  this 
observation  next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  presently  said,  What !  does  ht 
talk  of  liberty  ?  Liberty  is  as  ridiculous  in  his  mouth  as  Religion  in  mias* 
Mr.  Wilkes's  advice  sjb  to  the  best  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Comment,  was  mot  more  respectful  towards  the  senate,  thao 
that  of  f}r0  Johnson.    Be  as  impudent  as  you  can,  as  merry  as  you  oau, 
and  say  .whatever  cornea  uppermost.    Jack  Lee  is  the  beat  heard  thereof 
any  Counsel ;  and  he  is  die  mast  impudent  dog,  and  always  abusing  us. 
In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this  evening,  I  eras  quite  easy,  quit* 
as  his  companion  ;  upon  which  I  find  in  my  Journal  the  fallowing  reten- 
tion :  So  ready  is  my  mind  to  suggest  matter  far  dissatisfaction,  that  I 
felt  a  sort  of  regret  that  1  was  so  easy.     I  missed  that  awful  reverence 
with  which  1  used  to  contemplate  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  complex 
magnitude  of  his  literary  moral,  and  religious  character.     I  have  a  woo* 
derfnl  superstious  love  of  mystery;  when,  perhaps,  the  troth  is*  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.     I  should  be  glad  that 
I  am  more  advanced  in  my  progress  of  being,  so  that  I  can  view  Dr. 
Johnson  with  a  steadier  and  clearer  eye.   My  dissatisfaction  to-night  wee 
foolish.  Would  it  not  be  foolish  to  regret  that  we  shall  have  less  mystery 
iu  a  future  state  ?  That  *  we  now  see  in  a  glass  darkly,'  but  shall  'then 
see  face  to  face  >* — This  reflection,  which  I  thus  freely  communicate,  will 
be  valued  by  the  thinking  part  of  my  readers,  who  may  have  themselves 
experienced  a  similar  state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to  Mr.  ThraJe's ;  where,  as  Mz» 
St  rah  an  once  complained  to  me,  "  he  was  in  a  great  measure  absorbed 
from  the  society  of  his  old  friends/'  I  was  kept  in  London  by  busi 
and  wrote  to  him  on  the  27th,  that  a  separation  from  him  for  a  week,  wl 
we  were  so  near,  was  equal  to  a  separation  for  a  year,  when  we  went  at 
four  hundred  miles  distance.  I  went  to  Streatham  on  Monday,  March  34. 
Before  he  appeared,  Mrs.  Thrale  made  a  very  characteristics!  remark  :— - 
"  1  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will  please  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  1  know 
for  certain  that  it  will  displease  him  to  praise  any  thing,  even  what  he 
likes,  extravagantly." 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declamations  against  the  age,  am 
account  of  I  usury, —increase  of  Loodoo,— scarcity  of  provisions,*— and 
other  such  topics.  "  Houses  (said  be)  will  be  butli  till  rents  fall;  and 
corn  ta  mom  plentiful  new  than  ever  it  wee." 
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1  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous  story  told  me  by  an  old  man, 
who  had  been  a  passenger  with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to-day.  Mrs. 
Thrale,  having  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  it,  in  talking  to  me,  called  it 
<f  The  story  told  you  by  the  old  woman.'*—"  Now,  Madam,  (said  I)  give 
me  leave  to  catch  you  in  the  fact :  it  was  not  an  old  woman,  but  an  old 
man,  whom  I  mentioned  as  having  told  me  this."  I  presumed  to  take 
an  opportunity,  in  presence  of  Johnson,  of  shewing  this  lively  lady  how 
ready  she  was,  unintentionally,  to  deviate  from  exact  authenticity  of 
narration. 

Thomas  aKempis  (he  observed)  must  be  a  good  book,  as  the  world 
has  opened  its  arms  to  receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in  one 
language  or  other,  as  many  times  as  there  have  been  months  since  it  first 
came  out.  I  always  was  struck  with  this  sentence  in  it :  "Be  not  augty 
that  yon  cannot  make  others  as  you  wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot 
make  yourself  as  you  wish  to  he." 

He  said,  "  1  was  angry  with  Hurd  about  Cowley,  for  having,  pub- 
lished a  selection  of  his  works:  but,  upon  better  consideration,  T  think 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man's  publishing  as  much  as  he  chooses  of 
any  author,  if  he  does  not  put  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  A  man,  for  in- 
stance, may  print  the  Odes  of  Horace  alone."  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
more  indulgent  humour,  than  when  this  subject  was  discussed  between 
him  aud  Mr.  Murphy. 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  coffee,  there  came  in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in 
whose  family  was  an  ancient  IrUh  peerage,  but  it  suffered  by  taking,  the 
generous  side  in  the  troubles  of  the  last  century.  He  waa  a  man  of 
pleating  conversation,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman,  his 

SOOw 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  the  Life  of.  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
bsld,  the  celebrated  Scottish  antiquary,  and  founder  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  physicians  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  original  manuscript  in  his  own 
band-writing ;  aud  that  it  was,  I  believed,  the  most  natural  and 
candid  account  of  himself  that  ever  was  given  by  any  man.  As  an  in- 
stance* he  tells  that  the  Duke  of  Perth,  then  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
pressed  him  very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  :  that 
he  resisted  all  his  Grace's  arguments  for  a  considerable  time,  till  one 
daj  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  instantaneously  convinced,  and  with* 
tears  in  his  eyes  ran  into  the  Duke's  arras,  and  embraced  the  ancient  re- 
ligion; that  he  continued  very  steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  accom- 
panied his  Grace  to  London  one  winter,  and  lived  in  his  household; 
that  there  he  found  the  rigid  fasting  prescribed  by  the  church  very  se- 
?ere  upon  him  ;  that  this  disposed  him  to  reconsider  the  controversy,  and 
haying  then  seen  that  he  was  in  thejwrong,  he  returned  to  Protestantism. 
I  talked  of  some  time  or  other  publishing  this  curious  life.  Mrs.  Thrale. 
1  think  you  had  as  well  let  alone  that  publication.  To  discover  such 
weastuess  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone.    Johuson.    Nay,  it  is  an  honest 
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picture  of  ha  man  nature.  How  often  are  the  primary  motive*  of  our 
greatest  actions u  small  as  Sibbeld's,  for  his  re-conversion  !  Mrs.Thralr. 
Bat  may  they  not  as  well  be  forgotten  ?  Johnson.  No,  Madam,  a  man 
loves  to  review  hit  own  mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary,  or  journal* 
Lord  Trimlestown.  True,  Sir.  As  the  ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in 
a  glass,  so  a  man  likes  to  see  himself  in  his  journal.  Boswell.  A  very 
pretty  allusion.  Johnson.  Yes,  indeed.  Boswell.  And  as  a  lady  ad- 
justs her  dress  before  a  mirror,  a  man  adjusts  his  character  by  looking 
at  his  journal.  1  next  year  found  the  very  same  thought  in  Atterbury*s 
44  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Cutts;"  where  having  mentioned  her  Diary, 
he  sayt,  "  In  this  glass  she  every  day  dressed  her  mind."  This  is  a 
proof  of  coincidence,  and  not  of  plagiarism  ;  for  1  had  never  read  that 
sermon  before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  Johnson  gave  a  very  ear- 
nest recommendation  of  what  he  himself  practised  with  the  utmost  con- 
scientiousness :  I  mean  a  strict  attention  to  truth,  even  in  the  most  mi- 
nute particulars.  Accustom  your  children  (said  he)  constantly  to  this  : 
if  a  thing  happened  atooe  window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it 
happened  at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check  them  ;  you  do 
not  know  where  deviation  from  truth  will  end.  Boswell.  It  may  come 
to  the  door;  and  when  once  an  account  is  at  all  varied  in  one  circum- 
stance, it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  totally  different  from 
what  really  happened.  Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fancy  was  impatient  ef 
the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventured  to  *ay,  Nay,  this  is  too  much. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  I 
should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice  a-day ;  but  little  variations  iu  narra- 
tive must  happen  a  thousand  times  a-day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually 
watching.  Johnson.  Well,  Madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually 
watching.  It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from  iuteu- 
tional  lying  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world. 

In  hit  review  of  Dr.  Wartdn's  •«  Ks?ay  on  the  Writings  and  genius 
of  Pope,'9  Johnson  has  given  the  following  salutary  caution  upon  this 
subject :  Nothing  but  experience  could  evince  the  frequency  of  false  in- 
formation, or  enable  any  man  to  conceive  that  so  many  groundless  re- 
ports should  be  propagated,  as  every  man  of  eminence  may  hear  of  him- 
self. Some  men  relate  what  they  think,  as  what  they  know  ;  some  wen 
of  confused  memories  and  habitual  inaccuracy,  ascribe  to  one  man  what 
belongs  to  another ;  and  some  talk  on,  without  thought  or  can*.  A  few 
men  are  sufficient  to  broach  falsehoods,  which  are  afterwards  innocently 
diffused  by  successive  relaters,— Had  be  lived  to  read  what  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozsi  have  related  concerning  himself,  how  much 
would  he  have  found  his  observation  illustrated.  He  was  indeed  so 
much  impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  fulsehood,  voluntary  or  uninten- 
tional, that  1  never  knew  any  person  who  upon  heariog  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  told,  discovered  more  of  the  incredulus  odi.  He 
would  say  with  a  significant  look  and  decisive  tone,  It  is  not  so.    Do 
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sat  tell  this  again.— He  inculcated  upon  all  his  friendi  the  importance  of 
perpetual  vigilance  against  the  slightest  degrees  of  falsehood ;  the  effect 
of  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to  me,  has  been,  that  all 
who  were  of  his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and  accuracy, 
which  they  would  not  have  possessed  in  the  same  degree,  if  they  had  not 
been  acquainted  with  Jonnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  It  is  wonderful  that  five  thousand  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  still  it  is  unde- 
cided whether  or  not  there  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of 'any 
person  appearing  after  death.  All  argument  is  against  it ;  but  all  belief 
is  for  it. 

He  said,  John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good,  but  he  is,  never  at  lei- 
sure. He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk,  at 
1  do. 

On  Friday,  April  3,  I  dined  with  him  in  London,  in  a  company  where 
were  present  several  eminent  men,  whom  I  shall,  not  name,  but  distin- 
guish their  parts  in  the  conversation  by  different  letters.  ' 

F.  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous  antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jen* 
Dings,  valued  at  a  thou«aod  guineas,  said  to  be  Alcibiades's  dog.    John- 
son.   His  tail  then  must  be  docked.    This  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades's 
dog.     E,  A  thousand  guineas  !     The  representation  of  no  animal  what- 
ever is  worth   so  much.     At  this  rate  a  dead  dog  would    indeed   be 
better  than    a  living  lion.     Johnson.    Sir,  it  is  not  the  worth  of  the 
thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  fornjin^  it  which  is  so  highly  estimated.   Every 
£biog  that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that  shows  man  he  can 
do  what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  is  valuable.     The  first  man  who 
balanced  a  straw  upou  his  nose;  Johnson  who  rode  upon  three  horses  at 
a  time ;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserved   the  applause  of  mankind,  not 
od  account  of  the  use  of  what  they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity  which  they 
exhibited.     Boswell.    Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.     Addison,  iu  one  of  his  Spectators,   commends  the 
judgment  of  a  King,  who  as  a  suitable  reward  to  a  man  that,  by  long 
perseverance,  had  attained  to  the  art  of  throwing  a  barley-corn  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle;  gave  him  a  bushel  of  barley.     Johnson.    He  must 
fiave  been  a  King  of  Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce.     F.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  antique  figures  of  an  animal  is  the  boar  at  Florence. 
Johnson.    The  first  boar  that  is  well  made  in  marble  should  be  preserved 
as  a  wonder.     When  men  arrive  at  a  facility  of  making  boars  well,  then 
the  workmanship  is  not  of  such  value,  but  they  should  however  be  pre- 
served  as  examples,  and  as  a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost.     E.  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  present  of 
emigration.    1  am  convinced  that  emigration  makes  a  country  mure  por 
psloas.     J.    That  sounds  very  much  like  a  paradox.     £.    Exportation 
of  men,  like  exportation  of  all  other  commodities,  makes  more  be  pror 
doctd.      Johnson.    But  there  would  be  more  people  were  there v  not 
Itfo.  8.  .41 
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.emigration,  provided  there  Were  food  for  more.  E.  No;  leave  a  few 
breeders,  and  you'll  have  more  people  than  if  there  were  no  emigration* 
Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  plain  there  will  be  more  people,  if  there  are 
more  breeders.  Thirty  cows  hi  good  pasture  will  produce  more  calve* 
than  ten  cows,  provided  they  have  good  bulls.  E.  There  are  built 
enough  in  Ireland,  Johnson,  (smiling.)  So,  Sir,  I  should  think  from 
your  argument.  Boswell.  You  said,  exportation  of  men,  like  exporta- 
tion of  other  commodities,  makes  more  be  produced.  But  a  bounty  it 
given  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  no  bounty  is  given  for 
the  exportation  of  men  ;  though,  indeed,  those  who  go  gain  by .  it. 
Jl.  But  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn  is  paid  at  home. 
E.  That's  the  same  thing.  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  R.  A  man  who  stays 
at  home  gains  nothing  by  his  neighbour's  emigration.  Boswell.  I  can 
understand  that  emigration  may  be  the  cause  that  more  people  may  be 
produced  in  a  country  ;  but  the  country  will  not  therefore  be  the  more 
populous;  for  the  people  issue  from  it.  It  can  only  be  said  that  there 
is  a  flow  of  people.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  have  children,  to  know 
that  they  can  get  a  living  by  emigration.  R.  Yes,  if  there  were  an  emw 
gration  of  children  under  six  years  of  age.  But  they  don't  emigrate  till 
they  could  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  way  at  home.  C.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  the  most  unhealthy  countries,  where  there  are  the  most  de- 
structive diseases,  such  a6  Egypt  and  Bengal,  are  the  most  populous. 
Johnson.  Countries  which  are  the  most  populous  have  the  most  de* 
structive  diseases.  That  is  the  true  state  of  the  proposition.  C.  HoU 
land  is  very  unhealthy,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  populous.  Johnson.  I 
know  not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  populou^ness  is  owing  to 
an  influx  of  people  from  all  other  couutries.  Disease  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  populousness,  for  it  not  only  carries  oft' a  great  proportion  of 
the  people,  but  those  who  are  left  are  weakened,  and  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  increase. 

R.  Mr.  E.  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when  posterity  reads  one  of 
your  speeches  in  parliament,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  you  took 
so  much  paius,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it  could  produce  no  effect, 
that  not  one  vote  would  be  gniued  by  it/  E%  Waving  your  compliment 
to  me,  I  shall  say  in  general,  that  it  is  very  w^ll  worth  while  for  a  man  to 
take  pains  to  speak  well  in  parliament.  A  man,  who  has  vanity,  speaks 
to  display  his  talents  ;  and  if  a  man  »peaks  well,  he  gradually  establishes 
*  certain  reputation  and  consequence  in  the  general  opinion,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  have  its  political  reward.  Besides,  though  not  one 
vote  is  gained,  a  good  ttpeech  has  its  effect.  Though  an  act  which  has 
been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it 
Is  softened  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  Minister  has  been 
foM,  that  th-  m-uiber*  attached  to  him  ar-  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or 
absurdity  from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it  must  be  altered.  John- 
son. Aud,  Sir,  there  is  a  gratification  of  pride.  Though  we  cannot  out- 
vote them  we  mill  ont-argue  them.     They  shall  not  do  wrong  without 
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its  being  shown  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world.     E.   The  House  ot 
Commons  is  a  mixed  body.     (I  except  the  Minority,  which  I  holcf  to  be 
pure  [smiling]  but  I  take  the  whole  house.)     It  is  a  mass  by  no  meant 
pure  ;  but  ueither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  corruption  in  it.     There  are  many  members  who  generally  go 
with  the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.     There  are  many  honest 
well-meaning  country  gentlemen  who  are  in  parliament  only  to  keep  up 
the  Consequence  of  their  families.     Upon  most  of  these  a  good  speech 
will  Ijave  influence.     Johnson.    We  are  all  more  or  less  governed   by 
interest.     But  interest  will  not  make  us  do  every  thing*    In  a  case  which 
admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  thirik  on  the  side  which  is  for  our  interest,  and 
generally  bring  ourselves  to  act  accordingly*     But  the  subject  must  ad-» 
mit  of  diversity  of  colouring;  it  must  receive  a  colour  on  that  side.     In 
the  House  of  Commons  there  are  members  enough  who  will  not  vote 
whit  is  grossly  unjust  or  absurd.     No,  Sir,  there  must  always  be  right 
enough,  or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wrong  in  countenance.     Bos- 
well.    There  is  surely  always  a  majority  in  parliament  who  have  places, 
or  who  want  to  have  them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  generally  ready  to 
sopport  government  without  requiring  any   pretext*     £«    True,  Sir  J 
that  majority  will  always  follow 

"  Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventiumS1 

Boswell.  Well  now,  let  us  take  the  common  phrase,  Place-hunters* 
I  thought  they  had  hunted  without  regard  to  any  thing,  just  as  their* 
huntsman,  the  Minister,  leads,  looking  only  to  the  prey.  J.  But  taking 
your  metaphor,  you  know  that  in  hunting  there  are  few  so  desperately 
keen  as  to  follow  without  reserve.  Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches) 
and  hedges  and  risk  their  neck*,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or  even  to  dirty 
themselves  in  bogs  and  mire.  Boswell.  1  am  glad  there  are  some  good* 
quiet,  moderate,  political  hunters.  E.  I  believe  in  any  body  of  men  in 
England  1  should  have  been  in  the  Minority  ;  I  have  always  been*  in  the 
Minority.  P.  The  House  of  Commons  resembles  a  private  company. 
How  seldom  is  any  man  convinced  by  another's  argument;  passion  and 
pride  rise  against  it.  K.  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  a  Minister, 
lure  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  resolve  that  there 
should  be  no  speaking  at  all  upon  his  side.  £.  He  must  soon  go  out* 
That  has  been  tried  ;  but  it  was  found  it  would  not  do.— — 

E.    The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive;  it  is  Teutonic,  a  mixture 
of  the  northern  tongues ;   it  has  much  English  in  it.     Johnson.    It  may 
flare  been   originally  Teutonic;  but  English  and  High  Dutch  have  no 
similarity  to  the  eye,  though  radically  the  same.     Once  when  looking  in- 
to  L»ow  Dutch,    1  found,  in  a  whole   page,  only  one  word   similar  to 
English ;  stroem  like  stream,  and  it  signified  tide.     E.    I  remember" 
Having  seen  a  Dutch  Sonnet,  in  which  I  found  this  word,  roesnopies* 
Nobody  would  think  at  first  that  this  could  be  English  ;  but  when  we 
inquire,  we  fiud  roes,  rose  and  nopie,  kuob ;  so  we  have  rosebuds # 
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•fohnfon*  1  have  been  reading  Thicknesse's  Travels,  which  1  think 
are  entertaining.  Boswell.  What,  Sir,  a  good  book  ?  Johnson.  Yea, 
Sir,  to  read  once  ;  I  do  not  say  you  are  to  make  a  study  of  it,  and  digest 
it;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  book  in  his  intentiou.  All  traveller* 
generally  mean  to  tell  truth ;  though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon  Smol- 
lett's account  of  his  alarming  a  whole  town  in  France  by  firing  a  blun~ 
derbuss,  and  frightening  a  French  nobleman  till  he  made  him  tie  on  hit 
portmanteau,  that  he  would  be  loth  to  say  Sraoltet  had  told  two  lies  in 
one  page;  but  he  had  found  the  Only  town  in  France  where  the*e  thing* 
could  have  happened.  Travellers  must  often  be  mistaken.  In  every 
thing,  except  where  mensuration  can  be  applied,  they  may  honestly 
differ.  There  has  been,  of  late,  a  strange  turn  in  travellers  to  be  dis- 
pleased* 

E.  From  the  experience  which  1  have  had, — and  I  hate  had  a  great 
deal,~l  hare  learnt  to  think  better  of  mankind.     Johnson.  From  my 
experience  1  have  found  them  worse  in   commercial  dealings,  more  dis- 
posed to  cheat,  than.  I  had  any  notion  of;  but  more  disposed  to  do 
one  another  good  than  1  had  conceived.     J.   Less  just  and  more  be- 
neficent.   Johnson.  And  really  it  is  wonderful,  considering  how  ranch 
attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  ward  oft 
immediate  evils  which,  press  upon  them,   it  it  wonderful  how  much 
they  do  for  others.     As  it  is  said  of  the  greatest  liar,  that  he  telU  mere 
truth  than  falsehood  ;  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  worat  man,  that  he  do<* 
more  good  than  evil.     Boswell,  Perhaps  from  experience  men  may  be 
found  happier  than   we  suppose.     Johnson.  No,  Sir;  the  more  wa  en* 
quire  we  shall  find  men  the  less  happy.     P.  As  to  thinking  belter  or 
worse  of  mankind  from  experience,  some  cunning   people  will  not  we 
satisfied  unless  they  have  put  men  to  the  test,  as  they  think.     There  it 
a  very  good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  his  character  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.     A  gentleman  brought  his  servant  before  hi  raj,  upon 
an  accusation  of  having  stoleu  some  money  from  him  ;  but  it  having  com© 
out  that  he  had  laid  it  purposely  in  the  servant's  way,  in  order  to  try 
his  honesty,  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to  prison  ?     Johnson.  To  resist 
temptation  once,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty.     If  a  servant,  in- 
deed, were  to  resist  the  continued  temptation  of  silver  lying  in  a  win-* 
dow,  as  some  people  let  it  lye,  when  he  is  sure  jiis  master  does  not  knQw> 
how  much  there  is  of  it,  he  would  give  a  stroug  proof  of  honesty,     Rut 
this  is  a  proof  to  which  you  have  uo  right  to   put  a  man.     You  know* 
humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  temptation,  which  will 
overcome  any  virtue.     Now,  in  so  far  as  you  approHch  temptation  to  a 
man,  you  do  him  an  injury ;  aud,  if  he  is  overcome,  you  share  is  guilt. 
P.  Aud  when  ouce  overcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the  better  of 
again.     Boswell.  Yes  you  are  his  seducer;  you  have  debauched  him.. 
1  have  known  a  man  resolve  to  put  friendship  to  the  test,  by  asking  a> 
friend  to  lend  him  money,  merely  with  that  view,  when  he  did  not  want 
it*    Johiitou.  That  is  very  wrong,  Sir*     Your  friend  may  be  a  uarrow 
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man9  and  yet  have  many  good  qualities :  narrowness  may  be  his  only 
fault.  Now  you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a  friend  by  one  par- 
ticular singly*  in  which  he  happens  to  be  defective,  when,  in  truth,  his 
character  is  composed  of  many  particulars. 

E.  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret,  which  this  society  was  favoured 
with  by  our  friend  the  Dean,  is  nearly  out ;  I  think  he  should  be  written 
to,  to  tend  another  of  the  same  kind.  Let  the  request  be  made  with  a 
happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  go  that  we  may  have  the  chance  of  hit 
sending  it  also  as  a  present.  Johnson.  I  am  willing  to  offer  my  service* 
as  secretary  on  this  occasion.  P.  As  many  as  are  for  Dr.  Johnson  being 
secaetary  hold  up  your  hands. — Carried  unanimously.  Bo*well.  Re  wilt 
be  our  Dictator.  Johnson.  No,  the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.  I  cm 
only  to  write  for  wine  ;  and  I  am  quite  disinterested,  as  1  drink  none  ;  I 
shaft  not  be  suspected  of  having  forged  the  application.  I  am  no  more 
than  bumble  scribe.  E.  Then  you  shall  prescribe.  Boswell.  Very  weir. 
The  first  play  of  words  to-day.  J.  No,  no  ;  the  bulls  in  Ireland.  John- 
son. Were  I  your  Dictator,  you  should  have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my 
business  caverene  quid  detrimenli  Respublica  caperet,  and  wine  is  dan* 
gerons.  Home  was  ruined  by  luxury,  (smiling.)  E.  If  you  allow  tier 
wiue  as  Dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me  for  yonr  master  of  horse. 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with  Johnson  at  Dr.  Taylor's, 
where  he  had  dined.  He  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a  tragedy 
written  by  a  Dr.  Kenuedy,  (not  the  Lisbon  physician.)  ••  The  catas- 
trophe of  it  (*aid  he)  was,  that  a  King,  who  was  jealous  of  his  Queen 
with  his  prime-ministei,  castrated  himself.  This  tragedy  was  actually 
shewn  abont  in  manuscript  to  several  people,  and,  amongst  others,  to 
Mr.  Fitzherberl,  who  repeated  to  me  two  lines  of  the  Prologue: 

'  Our  hero's  fate  we  have  but  gently  touch'd  ; 

'  The  fair  might  blame  as,  if  it  were  less  coueb'd,' 

It  is- hardly  to  believed  what  absurd  and  indecent  images  men  will  in- 

tr«daceiato  their  writings,  without-  being  sensible  of  the  absurdity  and 

i exfteceacy.  I  remember  Lord  Orrery  told  me,  that  there  was  a  pamphlet 

Written  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  whole  of  which  was  an  allegory 

*»*v  ttoe-  raJrLLlG  OBsCBftiTY.     The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  asked  Lord 

Orrery  tofo  this  person  was  ?     He  answered  he  did  not  know.    She  said, 

**be  st oold  send-  to  Mr.  Pulteuey,  who,  she  supposed,  could  inform  her, 

then,  to  prevent  her  from   making  herself  ridiculous,  Lord  Orrery 

iot  h.er  Grace  a  note,  in  which  he  gave  her  to  understand  what  was 


He- was  very  silent  this  erening ;  and  read  in  a  variety  cf  books :  sud- 
denly throwing* down  one*,  and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  off  going  to  Streathani  that  night.  Taylor.  You'll  be 
fobbed,  if  yoa  do:  or  you  must  shoot  a  highwayman.  Now  1  would 
mfetr  be-rabbed  thin  do  that;  1  would  not  shoot  a  highwayman.  John- 
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fc-m.  Bat  1  would  rather  shoot  him  io  the  instant  when  he  is  attempting 
to  rob  me,  than  afterwards  swear  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailjv  to  take 
away  bis  life,  after  he  had  robbed  me.  1  am  surer  I  am  right  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other.  1  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  I  swear  ; 
I  cannot  be  mistaken,  if  1  shoot  him  iii  the  act.  Besides,  we  feel  leas 
reluctance  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  when  we  are  heated  by  the  injury, 
than  to  do  it  at  a  distance  of  time  by  an  oath,  after  we  have  cooled. 
Boswell.  So,  Sir,  yon  would  rather  act  from  the  motive  of  private  pas- 
sion, than  that  of  public  advantage.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  when  I  shoot 
the  highwayman,  I  actfrpm  both.  Boswell.  Very  well,  very  well. — There 
is  no  catching  him.  Johnson.  At  the  same  time,  one  does  not  know 
what  to  say.  For  perhaps  one  may,  a  year  after,  hang  himself  from  un- 
easiness for  having  shot  a  highwayman.  Few  minds  are  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  so  great  a  thing.  Boswell.  Then,  Sir,  you  would  not  shoot  him  ? 
Johnson.  But  1  might  be  vexed  afterwards  for  that  too. 

Tbrale's  carriage  not  having  come  for  him,  as  he  expected,  I  accom- 
panied him  some  part  of  the  way  home  to  his?  own  house.  I  told  him, 
that  I  had  talked  of  him  to  Mr.  Dunning  a  few  days  before,  and  had 
said,  that  in  his  company  we  did  not  so  much  interchange  conversation, 
as  listen  to  him;  and  that  Dunning  observed,  upon  this,  One  is  always 
willing  to  listen  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  to  which  I  answered,  That  is  a  great 
deal  from  you,  Sir. — Yes,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here 
is  a  man  willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  listening  all  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Boswell.  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  right  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a 
handsome  thing,  which  has  been  said  of  him  by  another.  It  tends  to 
increase  benevolence."     Johnson.  Undoubtedly  it  is  right,  Sir. 

On  Tuesday,  April  7*  1  breakfasted  with  him  at  his  house.     Me  said, 
nobody  was    content.      I  mentioned  to   him   a    respectable  person   is 
Scotland  whom  he  knew  :  and  I  asserted,  that  I  really  believed  he  was 
always  content.     Johnson.  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  content  with  the  present ; 
he  has  always  some  new  scheme,  some  new  plantation,  something  which 
is  future.     You  know  he  was  not  content  as  a  widower ;  for  he  married 
agaiu.     Boswell.  But  he  is  not  restless.  Johnson.  Sir,  he  is  only  locally 
at  rest.     A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest;  but  his  mind  is  hard  at  work. 
This  gentleman  has  done  with  external  exertions.     It  is  too  late  for  him 
to  engage  in  distant  projects.'*     Boswell.  He  seems  to  amuse  himself 
quite  well ;  to  have  his  attention  fixed,  and  his  tranquillity  preserved, 
by  very  small  matters.     I  have  tried  this;  but  it  would  not  do  with  me. 
Johnson,   (laughing)  No.  Sir ;  it  must  be  born  with  a   man  to  be  con* 
tented  with  little  things.     Women  have  a  great  advantage  that  they  may 
take  up  with   little  things,  without  disgracing  themselves:  a  man  can*, 
not,  except  with  fiddling.     Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle,  I  should  have  done 
nothing  else.     Boswell.  Pray,  Sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical 
instrument  ?  Johnson.  No,  Sir.     I  once  bought  me  a  fl  age  let ;  but  I 
never  made  out  a  tone.     Boswell.  A  flagelet,  Sir  ! — so  small  an  instru- 
ment ?  I  should  hare  liked  to  hear  you  play  on  the  violoncello.     That 
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should  have  been  your  instrument.     Johnson.  Sir,  1  might  a?  well  hare 
ylsyed  on   the  violoncello  as  another;  but  I  should   have  done  nothing 
«lse.     No,  Sir  ;  a  man  would  never  undertake  great  things,  could  he  be 
amused  with  small.     1  once  tried  knotting.     DempsteVs  bister  un den- 
took  to  teach  me;  but  1  could  not  lexirn  it.     Boswell.  So,  Sir;  It  will 
lie  related  in  pompous  narrative,  *  Once  for  his  amusement  he  tried 
Itnottiog;  uor  did  this  Hercules  disdain  the  distaff.     Johnson.  Knitting 
*>f  stockings  is  a  good  amusement.     As  a  freeman  of  Aberdeen  I  should 
l)e  a  knitter  of  stockings.     He  asked  me  to  go  down  with  him  and  dine 
at  Mr.  Th rale's  at  Streatham,  to  which  1  agreed.     I  had  lent  him  "  Ad 
-Account  of  Scotland,  in    1702,"  written   by  a  man  of  various  enquiry* 
an  English  chaplain   to  a   regiment  stationed  there.      Johnson.  It  it 
$ttd  stuff,  Sir,  miserably  written,  as  books  in  general  then  were.     There 
is  now  an  elegance  of  style  universally  diffused.     No  man  now  writes  so 
ill  as  Marti n's   Account  of  the  Hebrides  is  written.     A  man  could  not 
write  so  ill,  if  he  should  try.     Set  a  merchant's  clerk  now  to  write,  and 
he'll  do  better. 

fie  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a  certain  female  friend's 
"  laxity  of  narration,  and  inattention  to  truth." — I  am  as  much  vexed 
(said  he)  at  the  ease  with  which  she  hears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the 
thing  it*elf.  I  told  her,  Madam,  you  are  contented  to  hear  every  day 
said  to  you,  what  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  for,  rather  than  bear. 
Vou  know,  Sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than  bear  to  be 
told  they  had   uttered  a  falsehood.     Do  talk  to  her  of  it :  I  am  weary. 

Uoswell.  Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a  very  iuacc urate  man  in  his 
narrative,  Sir  ?  He  once  told  me,  that  he  drank  thirteen  bottles  of  port 
&t  a  sitting.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  1  do  not  know  that  Campbell  ever  lied 
with  pen  and  ink  ;  but  you  could  not  entirely  depend  on  any  thing  he 
told  you  in  conversation,  if  there  was  fact  mixed  with  it.  However,  I 
loved  Campbell  :  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man:  he  had  a  reverence  for 
re"gion.  Though  defective  in  practice,  he  was  religious  in  principle; 
ai*d  he  did  nothing  grossly  wrong  that  1  have  heard. 

*  told  him,  that  I  had  been  present  the  day  before,  when  Mrs.  Monta- 

£u^    the  literary  lady,  sat  to   Miss  Reynolds  for  her  picture;  and  that 

•«e  aaid,  "  she  had  bound  up  Mr.  Gibbon's  History  without  the  last  two 

°ff<eU3nre  chapters  j  for  that  she  thought  the  book  so  far  guori,  as  it  gave, 

m     *n  elegant  manner,  the  substance  of  the  bad  writers    medii  <evif 

whi0|j  the  late   Lord  Lyttelton  advised  her  to  read."     Johnson.  Sir,  she 

**  not  read  them  :  she  shews  none  of  this  impetuosity  to  me  :  she  does 

1***  know  Greek,  and,  I  fancy,  knows  little  Latiu.     She  is  willing  you 

**^°Uld  think  she  knows  them  ;  hut  she  does  not  say  she  does.     Boswell. 

-        •     Harris,  who  was  present,  agreed  with  her.     Johnson,  Harris  was 

.U**l5hing  at  her,  Sir.     Harris  is  a  sound  sullen  scholar ;  he  does  not  like 

.  .  *erlopers.     Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig.     I  looked  into 

-.  *%  *>ook,  and  thought  he  did  not  understand  his  owu  system.     Boswell. 

^  **y*  pl*iQ  things  ip  a  forma1,  and  abstract  way,  to  be  sure;  but  bis 
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method  is  good  :  for  to  hare  clear  notions  upop  any  subject,  we  mujs| 
have  recon rte  to  analytic  arrangement.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  what  every 
body  does,  whether  they  will  or  no.  Bat  sometimes  things-may  be  mads 
darker  by  definition.  1  see  a  cote.  I  define  her,  Animal  quiidrmpts  m- 
mmans  cornutnm*  But  a  goat  ruminates,  and  a  cow  may  have  no  bora*, 
Cow  w  plainer.  Boswell.  I  think  Dr.  Franklin's  definition  of  Man  a 
good  one — *  A  tool-making  animal.'  Johuson,  But  many  a  man  never 
made  a  tool :  and  suppose  a  man  without  arms,  he.  could  not  make 

a  tool. 

Talking  of  drinkiug  wine,  he  said,  I  did  not  leave  off  wine,  be- 
cause I  could  not  bear  it;  I  have  druok  three  bottles  of  port  without 
being  the  worse  for  it.  University  College  has  witnessed  this.  Boa- 
well.  Why  then,  Sir,  did  you  leave  it  off?  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  be* 
cause  it  is1  so  much  better  for  a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is  never  to 
be  intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the  power  over  himself.  1  shall  not  begin 
to  drink  wine  again  till  I  grow  old,  and  want  it.  Boswell.  I  think, 
Sir,  you  once  said  to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  was  a  great  deduc- 
tion from  life.  Johnson.  It  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure,  to  be  tare  ; 
but  I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of  happiness.  There  is  mare  happi- 
ness in  being  rational.  Boswell.  But  if  we  could  have  pleasure  always, 
should  not  we  be  happy  ?  The  greatest  part  of  men  would  compound 
for  pleasure.  Johnson.  Supposing  we  could  have  pleasure  always, 
an  intellectual  man  would  not  compound  for  it.  The  greatest  part 
of  nseo  would  compound,  because  the  greater  part  of  men  are  gross, 
Boawell.  I  allow  there  may  be  greater  pleasure  than  from  wins*.  I 
have  had  more  pleasure  from  your  conversation.  1  Iiave  indeed ;  I 
assure  you  1  have.  Johnson.  When  we  talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean 
sensual  pleasure.  When  a  roan  says,  he  had  pleasure  with  a  wo- 
man, he  does  not  mean  conversation,  but  something  of  a  very  different 
nature.  Philosophers  tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to  happiness* 
Gross  men  prefer  animal  pleasure.  So  there  are  men  who  have  preferred 
living  among  savages.  Now  what  a  wretch  must  he  be,  who  is  content 
with  such  conversation  as  can  be  had  among  savages  !  You  may  remain* 
ber,  an  officer  at  Fort  Augustus,  who  had  served  in  America,  told  as  of 
a  woman  whom  they  were  obliged  to  blind,  in  order  to  get  her  back  from 
savage  life.  Boswell.  She  must  have  been  an  animal,  a  beast."  John- 
son. She  was  a  speaking  cat. 

1  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become  very  weary  in  a  company  whore 
I  heard  not  a  single  intellectual  sentence,  except  that  "  a  man  who  had 
been  settled  ten  years  in  Minorca  was  become  a  much  inferiour  man  to 
what  be  was  in  Loudon,  because  a  man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  nar- 
row place.  Johnson.  A  man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place, 
whose  mind  is  enlarged  only  because  he  has  lived  in  a  large  place  :  but 
what  is  got  by  books  and  thinking  is  preserved  in  a  narrow  place  as  well  no 
in  a  large  place.  A  men  cannot  know  modes  of  life  as  well  in  Minorca  no 
in  Loodoo ;  but  he  may  study  mathematics  as  well  in  Minorca.  Boswellf 
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1  don't  know,  Sir  :  if  you  had  remained  ten  years  in  the  Isle  of  Col,  you 
wo.uld  not  have  been  the  roan  that  you  now  are.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,' if  J 
had  been  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five;  but  not  if  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five.  Be* well.  1  own.  Sir,  the  spirits  which  I  have  in  London 
make  me  do  every  thing  with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  I  can  talk 
twice  as  much  in  London  as  any  where  else. 

Of  Goldsmith,  he  said,  He  was  not  an  agreeable  companion,  for  he 
talked  always  for  fame.  A  man  who  does  so,  never  can  be  pleasing.  The 
man  who  talks  to  unburthen  his  mind,  is  the  man  to  delight  you.  An 
eminent  friend  of  ours  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
would  otherwise  make  him,  because  he  talks  partly  from  ostentation* 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale*s,  I  heard  one  of  the  maids  calling 
eagerly  on  another,  to  go  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  wondered  what  this  could 
mean.  •  I  afterwards  learnt,  that  it  was  to  give  her  a  Bible,  which  he  bad 
brought  from  London  as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in  reading,  "  Memoires  de 
FonUnelle"  leaning  and  swinging  upon  the  low  gate  into  the  court,  withj 
out  his  bat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes's  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man ;"  and 
mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  celebrat- 
ing his  funeral  obsequies  in  his  life-time,  which,  1  told  him,  I  had  been 
used  to  think  a  solemn  and  affecting  act.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  a  oiau 
may  dispose  his  mind'  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ;  but  it  is  so 
liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  laughs  at  it,  he'll 
make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  laugh  too. 
1  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  ask  Dr.  Johnson's 
opinion  what  were  the  best  English  sermons  for  style.  1  took  an  op- 
portunity to-day  of  mentioning  several  to  him.  Atterbury  ?  Johuson. 
Ye**,  Sir,  one  of  the  best.  Bo6well.  Tillotson?  Johnson.  Why,  not 
now*  I  should  not  advise  a  preacher  at  this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson'g 
style :  though  1  don't  know  ;  1  should  be  cautious  of  objecting  to  what 
hat  been  applauded  by  so  many  suffrages. — South  in  one  of  the  best,  if 
you  except  his  peculiarities,  and  his  violence,  and  sometimes  coarsene*s 
of  language*.— -Seed  has  a  very  fine  style :  but  he  is  not  very  theological. 
Jortins  sermons  are  very  elegant. — Sherlock's  style  too  is  very  elegant, 
though  be  has'not  made  it  his  principal  study. — And  you  may  add  Small" 
ridge.  All  the  latter  preachers  have  a  good  style.  Indeed,  nobody  now 
talks  much  of  style;  every  body  composes  pretty  well.  There  are  no 
such  inharmonious  periods  as  there  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  1  should 
recommend  Dr.  Clarke's  sermons,  were  he  orthodox.  However,  it  is 
very  well  known  where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the  dociriue 
of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  condemned  heretic  ;  so  one  is  aware 
of  it.  Bos  well.  I  like  Ogden's  Sermons  on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for 
neatness  of  style  and  subtility  of  reasoning.  Johnson.  1  should  like  to 
read  all  that  Ogden  has  written.  Boswell.  What  1  wish  to  k/iow  is,  what 
No.  8.  4  K 
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sermons  afford  the  best  specimen  of  English  pulpit  eloquence.  John- 
son.;  We  have  no  sermons  addressed  to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any 
thing:  if  yon  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence.  A  Clergyman:  (whose 
name  I  do  not  recollect.)  Were  not  Dodd's  sermons  addressed  to  the 
passions  ?  Johnson.  They  were  nothing,  Sir,  be  they  addressed  to  what 
they  may. 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  see  Scotland.  John* 
son.  Seeing  Scotland,  Madam,  is  only  seeing  a  worse  England.  It  it 
acting  the  flower  gradually  fade  away  to  the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  the 
Hebrides,  indeed,  is  seeing  quite  a  different  sce^ne. 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was  soon  to  hare  a  benefit  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  as  some  relief  to  his  unfortunate  cir  com  stances.  W* 
were  all  warmly  interested  for  his  success,  and  had  contributed  to  it: 
However,  we  thoogfit  there  was  no  harm  in  having  our  joke,  when  he 
could  not  be  hurt  by  it.  I  proposed  that  he  should  be  brought  on  to 
speak  a  Prologue  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  I  began  to  mutter  fragments 
pf  what  it  might  be :  as,  thnt  when  now  grown  old,  he  was  obliged  to 
cry,  "  Poor  Tom's  a-cold ;— that  he  owned  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
stage  by  a  Churchill,  but  that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for  a  Churchill  had 
beat  the  French ;— that  he  had  been  tatyrised  as  *'  mouthing  a  sentence 
as  curs  mouth  a  bone,"  but  he  was  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick.— Nay 
(said  Johnson,)  I  would  have  him  to  say, 

"  Mad  Tom  if  come  to  ice  the  world  agaia." 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.  Upon  the  road  I  endea- 
voured to  maintain,  in  argument,  that  a  landed  gentleman  is  not  under 
any  obligation  to  reside  upon  his  estate;  and  that  by  living  in  London 
he  does  no  injury  to  his  country.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  he  does  no  in- 
jury to  hi*  country  in  general,  because  the  money  which  he  draws  from 
it  gets  back  again  in  circulation  ;  but  to  his  particular  district,  his  par* 
ticular  parish,  be  does  an  injury.  All  that  be  has  to  give  away  is  not 
given  to  those  who  have  the  first  claim  to  it.  And  though  I  have  said 
that  the  money  circulates  back,  it' is  a  long  time  before  that  happens. 
Then,  Sir,  a  man  of  family  and  estate  ought  to  consider  himself  as  hav- 
|ug  the  charge  of  a  district,  over  which  he  is  to  diffuse  civility  and 
happiness* 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning.  He  praised  Delany'a 
**  Observations  on  Swift ;"  *aid  that  hit  book  and  Lord  Orrery's  might 
both  be  true,  though  otie  viewed  Swift  more,  and  the  other  less  favour- 
ably ;  and  that,  between  both,  we  might  have  a  complete  notion  of 
j&wift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  himself  the  use  of  wine,  from 
moral  and  religious  considerations,  he  said^  He  muit  not  doubt  about 
it.  When  one  doubts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know  what  will  be  the  conclu- 
sion,   |  now  no  mote  think  of  drinking  wine,  than.  9  hor*e  does.    The 
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wioe  upon  the  table  it  no  more  for  me,  than  for  the  dog  that  is  node* 
the  table. 

On  Thursday,  April  9»  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's* 
with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  (Dr,  Shipley,)  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Langton.  Mr.  Ramsay  had  lately  re* 
turned  from  Italy,  and  entertained  us  with  his  observations  upon  Horace's 
villa,  which  he  had  examioed  with  great  care,  I  relished  this  much,  as  it 
brought  fresh  into  my  mind  what  I  had  viewed' with  great  pleaaursj 
thirteen  years  before.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambridge* 
joined  with  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the  various  lines  in  Horace  re* 
latiog  to  the  subject. 

Horace's  Journey  to  Brundisium  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed* 
that  the  brook  which  he  describes  is  to  be  seen  now,  exactly  as  at  that 
tjsae ;  and  that  be  had  often  wondered  how  it  happened,  that  small  brooks* 
•oca  as  this,  kept  the  same  situation  for  ages,  notwithstanding  earth* 
quakes,  by  which  even  mountains  have  been  chauged,  and  agriculture* 
which*  prod oces  such  a  variation  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Cam* 
bridge.  A  Spanish  writer  has  this  thought  in  a  poetical  conceit.  Afteff 
observing  that  most  of  the  solid  structures  of  Rome  are  totally  perished* 
while  the  Tiber  remains  the  same,  adds, 

M  Lo  que  Ira  Firme  hui6  tolamonte, 
"  Lo  Fugitivo  permanece  y  duru" 

Johnson.  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus  VitaHs : 

u  '  immota  loleoeunt  j 

*  Et  quat  perpttud  sunt  agitata  manenU 


n 


The  Bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's  writings  that  be  was  fl 
cheerful  contented  man.  Johnson.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
nay  Lord.  Are  we  to  think  Pope  was  happy,  because  he  says  so  in  his 
writings  ?  We  see  in  his  writings  what  he  wished  the  state  of  his  mind 
to  appear.  Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for  preferment,  talks  with  contempt 
oT  it  in  his  writings,  and  affects  to  despise  every  thing  that  he  did  not 
despise.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was  like  other  chaplains,  looking  for 
vacancies  :  but  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy.  I  remember  when  I 
was  with  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  the  officers  seriously 
grumbled  that  no  general  was  killed.  Cambridge.  We  may  believe 
Horace  more,  when  he  says. 

H  Roma  Tibur  omcm,  ventosus  Tiburo  Romam ; 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistancy : 

"  Mo  comtare  miki  stis,  et  dteedere  tr  is  tern, 
"  Qmandocunqu*  trahunt  invi*a  negotia  Jtomam." 

BotwclL  How  bard  it  it  that  man  can  never  be  at  rest,    Ramsay.  It  is 
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net  in  bit  nature  to  be  at  rest.  When  be  is  at  rest,  he  it  in  the  wort* 
state  that  be  can  be  in;  for  he  has  nothing  to  agitate  him.  He  is  then 
like  the  man  in  the  Irish  song, 


"  There  liv'd  a  young:  man  in  Ballioacraxy, 
"  Who  wanted  a  wife  fur  to  make  Ilia  onatsy/ 


*  Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed,  that  it  was  long  be* 
fore  his  merit  came  to  be  acknowledged :  that  he  once  complained  to 
him,  in  ludicrous  terms  of  distress.  Whenever  1  write  any  thing, 
'the  public  made  a  point  to  know  nothis%  about  it:  but  that -bit 
*4  Traveller"  brought  him. into  high  reputation.  Langton.  There  it 
aot  one  bad  line  in  that  poem ;  not  one  of  Dry  den's  careless  verses. 
Sir  Joshua.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say,  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  poems  in  the  English  language.  Langton.  Why  were  you  glad  ? 
You  surely  had  no  doubt  of  this  before.  Johnson*  No  ;  the  merit 
of  "  The  Traveller*'  is  so  well  established,  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot 
■agment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it.  Sir  Joshua.  But  his  friend* 
fbay  suspect  they  had  too  great  a  partiality  for  him.  Johnsou.  Nay,  Sir, 
the  partiality  of  his  friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty we  could  give  him  a  hearing.  Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions 
upon  any  subject ;  so  he  talked  always  ut  random.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
intention  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  and  see  what  would  be- 
come of  it.  He  was  angry  too,  when  catched  in  an  absurdity;  but  it 
did  not  prevent  him  from  falling  into  another  the  next  minute.  1  re- 
member Chamier,  after  talking  with  him  borne  time,  said,  Well,  1  do 
believe  he  wrote  this  poem  himself.*  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  U  believ- 
ing a  great  deal.  Chamier  once  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by  slow,  the 
last  word  in  the  first  line  of  "  The  Traveller," 

•'  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.1*—- 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion?  Goldsmith  who  would  say 
something  without  consideration,  answered,  "Yes."  f  was  sitting  by, 
and  said,  "  No,  Sir,  you  do  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ;  you  mean 
that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude."  Cha- 
mier believed  then  that  1  had  written  the  line,  as  much  as  if  he  had 
seen  me  write  it.  Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he 
wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  muu  could  do.  Hede*eived  a  place 
in  Westminster- Abbey  ;  and  every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserved  rt 
better.  He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no  pains  to  rill  his  rnind  with  know- 
ledge. He  transplanted  it  from  one  |>lac£  to  another;  and  it  did  not 
settle  in  his  mind  ;  so  he  could  not  tell  what  was  m  hib  own  books. 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  No  wise  man  will  go 
to  live  in  the  country,  unlets  he  has  something  to  do  which  can  be  better 
done  in  the  country.  For  instance;  if  lie  is  to  t-liut  himself  up  for  a 
year  to  study  a  science,  it  it  better  to  look  out  to  the  fields,  than  to  au 
opposite  wait*    Then,  if  a  man  walks  out  iu  the  couutry,  there  is  nobody 
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to  keep  him  from  walking  in  again  ;  but  if  a  man  walks  out  is  London, 
he  is  not  sure  when  he  shall  walk  in  again.  A  great  city  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  school  for  studying  life ;  and  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  as  Pope  observes.  Boswell.  I  fancy  London  is  the  best  place  for 
society;  though  1  have  heard  that  the  very  first  society  of  Paris  is  still 
beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  here.  Johnson.  Sir,  1  question  if  in 
Paris  such  a  company  as  is  sitting  round  this  table  could  be  got  together 
in  less  than  half  a  year.  They  talk  in  France  of  the  felicity  of  men  and 
women  living  together:  the  truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are  not  higher 
than  the  women,  they  know  Do  more  than  the  women*  do,  and  they  are 
not  held  down  in  their  conversation  by  the  presence  of  women.  Ham- 
say.  Literature  is  upon  the  gstowth,  it  is  in  its  spring  in  France:  here  it 
is  rather  passte,  Johnson.  Literature  was  in  France  long  before  .we 
hud  it.  Paris  was  the  second  city  for  the  revival  of  letters :  Italy  had 
it  first  to  be  sure.  What  have  we  done  for  literature,  equal  to  what  was 
done  by  the  Stephani  and  others  in  France  ?  Our  literature  came  to 
■s  through  France.  Caxton  printed  only  two  books,  Chaucer,  and 
Gower,  that  were  not  translations  from  the  Freuch  ;  and  Chaucer,  we 
know,  took  much  from  the  Italians.  No,  Sir,  if  literature  be  in  its 
spring  in  France,  it  is  a  second  spring  ;  it  is  after  a  winter.  We  are  now 
before  the  French  in  literature;  but  we  had  it  long  after  them.  In 
England,  any  man  who  wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered  wig  is  ashamed  to 
be  illiterate.  1  believe  it  is  not  so  in  France.  Yet  there  is,  probably,  a 
great  deal  of  learning  in  France,  because  they  have  such  a  number  of 
religious  establishments  ;  so  many  men  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  study.  I  do  not  know  this;  but  1  take  it  upon  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  chance.    Where  there  are  many  shooters,  some  will  hit. 

.  We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his  seventieth  year,)  said. 
It  is  a  man's  own  fault,  it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his  mind  grows  torpid 
in  old  age.  The  Bishop  asked,  if  an  old  man  does  not  lose  faster  than 
he  gets.  Johnson.  I  think  not,  my  Lord,  if  he  exerts  himself.  Oue  of 
the  company  rashly  observed,  that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old 
mo  that  inseusibility  comes  upon  him.  Johusou,  (with  a  noble  de- 
ration and  disdain,)  No,  Sir,  I  should  never  be  happy  by  being  less 
rational.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Your  wish  then,  Sir,  is  ytjpacKttv 
ZiCatTKOfieyoc.  Johnson,  Yes,  my  Lord.  His  LorcJhhip  mentioned  a 
charitable  establishment  in  Wales,  where  people  were  maintained,  and 
•applied  with  every  thing,  upon  the  condition  of  their  contributing  the 
weekly  produce  of  their  labour  ;  and  he  said  they  grew  quite  torpid  for 
want  of  property.  Johnson.  They  have  no  object  for  hope.  Their 
coodition  cannot  be  better.     It  is  rowing  without  a  port. 

.  One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  Juve- 
nal, stain*  lacertx.  Johnson.  1  think  it  clear  enough  ;  as  much  ground 
as  one  may  have  chance  to  find  a  lizard  upon. 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion by  which  the  poet  intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment  contained  in 
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the  pottage  where  tbete  words  occur.     It  it  enough  that  they  mean  €a> 
denote  eveo  a  rery  tmall  possession,  provided  it  be  a  man's  own : 

aC  Est  alionid,  qaocanqno  loco  quociiiiqae  recessv, 
w*Uoiai  sese  domioam  feeiase  laccrtc-*      t 

Thit  season,  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in  the  news-papers  ef  ap* 
plying  Shakspeare's  words  to  describe  liriug  persons  well  known  in  the 
world ;  which  was  done  under  the  title  of  "  Modern  Characters  from 
Sbakspeare ;"  many  of  which  were  admirably  adapted.  The  fancy  took 
to  mock,  that  they  were  afterwards  collected  into  a  pamphlet.  Some- 
body* «eid  to  Johnson,  across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been,  in  those 
characters.    Yes  (said  he)  I  hare*    I  should  hare  been  sorry  to  be  left 

out.    He  then  repeated  what  bad  been  applied  to  him, 

f 

"  Yoa  ssost  borrow  me  Garaoamtua's  mooth." 


Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  meaning  of  thit,  he  was? 
obliged  to  explain  it  to  ber,  which  had  something  of  an  awkward  and 
ludicrous  effect.  Why,  Madam,  it  has  a  reference  to  me,  as  using  bis* 
words,  which  require  the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them.  Gara- 
gantua  is  the  name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais.  Boswell.  But,  Sir,  there  it 
another  amongst  them  for  you  : 

"  He  woald  not  flatter  Neptooe  for  hit  trident, 
••  Or  Jore  for  hit  power  to  thunder." 

Johnson.  There  is  nothing  marked  in  that.  No,  Sir,  Garagantue  is 
the  best.  Notwithstanding  this  ease  and  good- humour,  when  I,  a  little 
while  afterwards,  repeated  his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick,  which  was  receded 
with  applause,  he  asked,  Who  said  that  ?  and  on  my  suddenly  answer- 
ing—Crarcnjanftfa,  he  looked  serious,  which  was  a  sufficient  indication 
that  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  up. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a  rich  assemblage. 
Besides  the  company  who  had  been  at  dinner,  there  were  Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Burney,  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Cholmoudeley,  Miss  Hannah  More,  &c.  &c. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing  distraction  for  some  time* 
I  got  into  a  corner,  with  Johnson,  Garrick  and  Harris.  Garrick  :  (to  Har- 
ris.) Pray,  Sir,  have  you  read  Potter's  ASschyl  us?  Harris.  Yes  ;  and 
I  think  it  pretty.  Garrick  :  (to  Johnson.)  And  what  think  you,  Sir,  of 
it  ?  Johnsoo.  I  thought  what  I  read  of  it  terbiage :  but  upon 
Mr.  Harris's  recommendation,  I  will  read  a  play.  (To  Mr.  Harris.) 
Don't  prescribe  two.  Mr.  Harris  suggested  one,  I  do  not  remember 
which.  Johnson.  We  must  try  its  effects  as  an  English  poem  ;  that  is 
the  way  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  translation.  Translations  are,  in  ge- 
neral, for  people  who  cannot  read  tbei>riginal.  1  mentioned  the  tulgar 
saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not  a  good  representation  of  the  original. 
Johnson*    Sir,  if  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has  erer  been 
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produced.     Bocwell.    The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  perfectly  to  trans* 
late  poetry,     la  a  different  language  it  may  be  the  same  tone,  but  it  has 
sot  the  tame  tone.     Homer  plays  it  on  a  bassoon  ;  Pope  on  a  flagelet. 
Harris.   I  think,  heroic  poetry  is  best  in  blank  verse  ;  yet  it  appears  that 
rhyme  is  essential  to  English  poetry,   from  our  deficiency  in  metrical 
quantities.     In  my  opinion,  the  chief  excellence  of  our  language  is  nu- 
merous prosf.     Johnson.    Sir  William  Temple  was  the  first  writer  who 
gave  cadence  to  English  prose.     Before  his  time  they  were  careless  of 
arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether  a  eentence  ended  with  an  im- 
awtant  word  or  an  i  a  significant  word,   or  with  what  part  of  s  patten  it 
,wis  concluded.     Mr.  Langton,  who    now  had  joined  us,  commended 
Clarendon.     Johnson.     He  is  objected  to  for  his  parentheses,  his  in- 
volved clauses,   and  his  want  of  harmony.     But   he  is  supported  by 
his  matter.     It  is,  indeed,  owing  to  a  plelhory  of  matter  that  his  style  is 
so  faulty  :  every  substance,  (smiling  to  Mr.  Harris,)  has  so  many  acct- 
oVufj.— To  be  distinct,  we  must  talk  analytically.     If  we  analyse  lan- 
guage, we  must  speak  of  it  gramatically ;   if  we  analyse  argument* 
***  must  speak  of  it  logically.    Garrick.    Of  all  the  translations  that 
•▼er  were  attempted,  I  think  Elphitiston's  Martial  the  most  extraordinary* 
tt«  consulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an  epigrammatist  myself, 
Tosu  know.    I  told  him  freely,  You  don't  seem  to  have  that  turn.     I 
***>lKed  him  if  he  was  serious  ;  and  finding  he  was,  I  advised  him  against 
I***  Wishing.    Why,  his  translation  is  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
tfa*^  original.     I  thought  him  a  man  of  some  talents*;  but  he  seems  crazy 
lc*  ^hi*.    Johnson.   Sir,  you  have  done  what   I  had  not  courage  to  do* 
"scat  he  did  not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it  upon  him,  to  make 
kaaos  angry  with  me.     Garrick.  But  as  a  friend,  Sir — •     Johnson.  Why, 
****&  a  friend   as  I  am  with  bim — no.    Garrick.   But  if  you  see  a 
fr*m«tnd  going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice  ?    Johnson:    That  is  an  extra* 
^^ayat  case,  Sir.     You  are  sure  a  friend  will  thank  you  for  hindering 
t&maa  from  tumbling  over  a  precipice  :    but,  in  the  other  case,  1  should 
Eaaarthis  vanity,  and  do  him  no  good.     He  would  not  take  my  advice. 
*"X  as  brother-in-law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  subscription  of  fifty  pounds,  and 
****d  he  would  send  him  fifty   more,  if  he  would  uot  publish.     Gar-r 
rx-ask.  What  t   eh ;  Is  Strahan  a  good  judge  of  an  Epigram  ?    Is  not  he 
rather  an  obi  use  roan,  eh  ?     Johnson.    Why,  Sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge 
of  m  Bpigram  :  but  you  tee  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  Epigram* 
»oswell.    It  is  easy  for  you,  Mr.  Garrick.  to  talk  to  an  author  as  you 
tariked  to  Elphinston;  you,  who  have  been  so  long  the  manager  of  a 
*3*ettre,  rejecting  the  plays  of  poor  authors.    You  are  an  old  Judge,  who 
"•Soften  proooanced  sentence  of  death.     You  are  a  practised  vurgeoo, 
who have  often  amputated  limbs;  and  though  this  may  have  been  for 
*°*  good  of  your  patients,  they  cannot  like  you.  Those  who  have  under* 
k  fcooe  a  dreadful  operation,  are   not  very  fond   of  seeing  the  operator 

L  *K*in.    Garrick.   Yes,  I  know  enough  of  that.     There  was  a  reverend 

I         tjtntleaan  (Mr.  Hawkins,)  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  siege  of  something, 

\ 
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which  I  refused.  Harris.  So,  the  siege  was  raised.  Johnson.  Ay,  be 
came  to  me  and  complained  ;  and  told  me  that  Gsrrick  said  his  play  was 
wroug  in  the  concoction.  Now,  what  is  the  concoction  of  a  play  !  (Here 
Gar  rick  started,  and  twisted  himself,  and  teemed  sorely  vexed  ;  for 
Johnson  told  me  be  believed  the  story  was  trbe.)  Garrick.  I— I— I— 
saidjffrff  concoction.  Johnson,  (smiliag.)  Wei  I,  he  left  out  Jirst.  Aod 
Rich,  he  said,  refused  him  in  false  English :  he  could  show  it  under 
his  hand.  Garrick.  He  wrote  to  me  in  violent  wrath,  for  having  re- 
fo&ed  his  play  :  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  terrible  affair.  I 
am  resolved  to  publish  my  play.  I  will  appeal  to  the  world  :  and  bow 
will  your  judgment  appear  !'*  1  answered,  "  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the 
seriousness,  and  all  the  terrors,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  publishing 
your  play  ;  and  as  you  live  at  a  great  distance,  (Devonshire,  I  believe,) 
if  you  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press."  I  never  heard 
more  of  it,  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

On  Friday,  April  10, 1  found  Johnson  at  home  in  the  morning.  We 
resumed  the  conversation  of  yesterday.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  some  of 
it  which  had  escaped  my  memory,  and  enabled  me  to  record  it  more  per* 
fectly  than  1  otherwise  could  have  done.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
my  paying  so  great  attention  to  .his  recommendation  in  176),  the  period 
when  our  acquaintance  began,  that  I  should  keep  a  journal ;  and  I  Could 
perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  mind, 
preserved  ;  and  as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and  say  that  he  always 
laboured  when  he  said  a  good  thing,— -it  delighted  him,  on  a  review,  to 
find  that  his  conversation  teemed  with  point  and  imagery. 

1  said  to  him,  You  were  yesterday,  Sir,  in  remarkably  good  hu- 
mour ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  offend  you,  nothing  to  produce  irrita- 
tion or  violence.  There  was  no  bold  offender.  There  was  not  one  capi- 
tal conviction.     It  was  a  maiden  assize.     You  had  ou  your  white  gloves. 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for  having  been  too  silent. 
Sir,  (said  I,)  you  will  recollect  that  he  very  properly  took  up  Sir  Joshua 
for  being  glad  that  Charles  Fox  had  praised  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller," 
and  you  joined  him.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on  the  bead, 
without  ceremony.  Reynolds  is  too  much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at 
present.  He  is  under  the  Fox  star,  and  the  Irish  constellation,  He  is 
always  under  some  planet.  Boa  well.  There  is  no  Fox  star.  John* 
son.  But  there  is  a  dog  star.  Boiwell.  They  say,  indeed,  a  fox  aod 
a  dog  are  the  same  animal. 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman,  who,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  said,  was 
first  talkative  from  affectation,  and  then  silent  from  the  same  cause ; 
that  he  6rst  thought,  I  shall  be  celebrated  as  the  liveliest  man  in  erery 
company ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  O  !  it  is  much  more  respectable  to  be 
grave  and  look  wise.  He  has  reversed  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by 
being  first  talkative,  and  then  silent.  He  reverses  the  course  of  Nature 
too ;  he  was  first  the  gay  butterfly,  and  then  the  creeping  worm.     John* 
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son  laughed  loud  and  long  at  this  expansion  and  illustration  of  what 
he  himself  had  told  me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir  William  Scott,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Advocate  Genera),)  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  nobody  else 
there.     The  company  being  small,  Johnson  was  not  in  such  spirits  as  he 
had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  for  a  considerable  time  little  was  said. 
At  last  he  burst  forth  :  Subordination  is  sadly  broken  down  in  this  age. 
No  man,  now,  has  the  same  authority  which  his  father  had,— except  a 
gaoler.     No  master  has  it  over  his  servants :  it  is  diminished  in  our  col- 
leges; nay,  in  our  grammar-schools.    Bos  well.  What  is  the  cause  of  this, 
-Sir  ?     Johnson.  Why,  the  coming  in  of  the  Scotch,     (laughing  sarcas- 
tically.) Boswell.  That  is  to  say,  things  have  been  turned  topsyturvey.*— 
Bat  your  serious  cause.     Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  there  are  many  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  is,  1  think,  the  great  increase  of  money.     No  man 
now  depends  upon  the  Lord  of  a  Manor,  when  he  can  tend  to  another 
country,  and  fetch  provisions.     The  shoe-black  at  the  entry  of  my  court 
does  not  depend  011  me.     1  can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day,  which 
he  hopes  somebody  else  will  bring  him  ;  and  that  penny  1  must  carry  to 
another  shoe-black,  so  the  trade  suffers  nothing.     I  have  explained,  in 
nay,  "  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,"  how  gold  and  silver  destroy  feudal 
subordination.     But,  besides,  there  is  a  general  relaxation  of  reverence. 
^"0  son  now  depends  upon  his  father,  as  in  former  times.     Paternity 
tam^d  to  be  considered  as 'of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right  to 
■aa-^ny  claim 8.     That  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  very  small  bouods.     My 
^opeis,  that  as  anarchy  produces  tyranny,  this  extreme  relaxation  will 
F*sr«)duce/rrrti  strictio. 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great  a  desire,  I  observed,  how 

1*^*1  e  there  is  of  it  in  reality,  compared  with  the  other  objects  of  human 

rention.     Let  every  man  recollect,  and  he  will  be  sensible  how  small  a 

rtof  his  time  is  employed  in  talking  or  thinking  of  Shakspenre,  Vol- 

are,  or  any  of  the  most  celebrated  men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  now 

pposed  to  occupy  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world.     Let  this 

extracted  and  compressed;  into  what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go!     I 

ko  si ily  introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and  his  assuming  the  airs  of 

•a    forest  man.     Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  Garrick  assumes 

^  «>,  Sir,  Garrick  fortunam  r  eve  renter  habet.     Consider,  Sir  ;  celebrated 

**a^o,  snch  as  you  have  mentioned,  have  had  their  applause  at  a  distance ; 

*>*it  Garrick  had   it  dashed  in  his  face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  went 

«ome  every  night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his  cranium.    Then, 

Sir,  Garrick  did  not  find,  but  made  his  way  to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and 

*lmost  the  bed-chambers  of  the  great.     Then,  Sir,  Garrick  had  under 

Vim  a  numerous  body  of  people;  who,  from  fear  of  his  power,  and  hopes 

of  his  favour,  and  admiration  of  his  talents,  were  constantly  submissive 

to  him.    And  here  is  a  man  who  has  advanced  the  dignity  of  his  profes- 

*i°Q*    Garrick  has  made  a  plat  er  a  higher  character.     Scott.  And  he 

*  a  very  sprightly  writer  too.    Johnson.  Yes,  Sir;  and  all  this  supported 
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by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisition.  If  all  this  bad  happened  to  pit, 
J  should  have  bad  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  pole*  walking  before  me, 
to  knock  down  every  body  that  stood  in  the  way.  Consider,  if  all  this 
had  happened  to  Cibber  or  Quin,  they'd  have  jumped  over  the  moon.-*-? 
.  Yet  Garricjc  speaks  to  us.  (smiling.)  Boawell.  And  Garrick  is  a  very 
good  man,  a  charitable  man.  Johnson.  Sir,  a  liberal  man.  He  baa 
given  away  mpre  qioney  than  any  man  in  England,  There  may  be  a 
,  )ittle  vanity  mixed  :  but  he  has  shewn  that  money  is  not  his  first  object* 
Boswell.  Yet  Foote  used  tP  say  of  him,  that  he  walked  out  witb  an  in«? 
tention  to  do  a  generous  action ;  but  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  he 
met  with  the  ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which  frightened  him.  Johnson* 
.Why,  Sir,  that  is  very  true,  too ;  for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it 
could  be  said  with  less  certainty  to-day,  what  he  will  do  to-morrow,  than 
Garrick  ;  it  depends  so  much  on  his  humour  at  the  time.  Scott.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  his  liberality.  He  has  been  represented  as  vtry  saving* 
Johnson.  With  his  domestic  saving  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I  remember 
drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago,  when  Peg  Woffington  made  it,  and  he 
grumbled  at  her  for  making  it  too  strong.  He  had  then  beguu  to  feel 
money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not  know  when  he  should  have  enough  of  it* 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  ofjtt,  and  the  effects  of  that 
art  which  is  called  economy,  he  observed,  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how 
men  of  very  large  estates  not  only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but  are 
pften  actually  in  want  of  money.  It  is  clear  they  have  not  value  for 
what  they  spend.  Lord  Shelburue  told  me,  that  a  roan  of  high  rank, 
who  looks  into  his  own  affairs,  may  have  all  that  he  ought  to  have,  all 
that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear  with  any  advantage,  for  five  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Therefore  a  great  proportion  must  go  in  waste ;  aod, 
indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  most  people,  whatever  their  fortune  is.  Bos* 
well.  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  of  this.  But  how  is  it?  What  is  waste? 
Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  breaking  bottles,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
Waste  cannot  be  accurately  told,  though  we  are  sensible  how  destructive 
ft  is*  Economy  on  the  one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is  made  to 
maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and  waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the 
aame  income,  another  man  lives  shabbily,  canuot  be  defined.  It  is  a 
yery  nice  thing ;  as  one  man  wears  his  coat  out  much  sooner  than  another, 
we  cannot  tell  how* 

We  talked  of  war*  Johnson.  Every  man  thinks  meanly  of  himself 
for  not  having  been  a  soldier,  or  uot  having  been  at  sea.  Boswell.  Lord 
Mansfield  does  not.  Johnson.  Sir,  if  Loid  Mansfield  were  in  a  company 
pf  Geueral  Officers  and  Admirals  who  have  been  in  service,  he  would 
shrink  ;  he'd  wish  to  creep  under  the  table*  Boswell.  No,  he'd  think  he, 
could  try  then*  all.  Johnson,  Yes,  if  he  could  catch  them  ;  but  they'd 
try  him  much  sooner.  No,  Sir ;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  company,  and  Socrates  to  say.  Follow 
me,  btid  hear  a  lecture  in  philosophy ;  and  Charles,  laying  his  hand  on 
hia  sword,  to  say.     Follow  me?  and  dethrone  the  Czar  j  a  man  wou,ld  he 
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%o  follow  Socrates.     Sir,  the  impression  is  universal :  yet  it  is 

*  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look  down  from  the  quarter-deck  to* 

v,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  misery  :  such 

Slih,  such  stench  !**     Boswell,  Yet  sailors  are  happy* 

happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  ; 

*ality.    But,  Sir,  ths*  profession  of  soldiers  and  sailor9 

—  ^er*.  Mankind  reverence  those  who  have  got  over  fear, 

^V  .al  a  weakness.     Scott.  But  is  not  courage  mechanical, 

acquired  ?     Johnson,  Why  yes,  Sir,  in  a  collective  sense. 

consider  themselves  only   as  part  of  a  great  machine.     Scott. 

find    people  fond  of  being  sailors.      Johnson.  I  cannot  account 

tor    that,  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other  strange  perversions  of 

icn  agination. 

M is  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor  was  uniformly  violent ;  bu6 
in  conversation  he  alwuys  exalted  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  And  yet  I 
h^w^e*,  in  my  large  and  various  collection  of  his  writings,  a  letter  to  an 
tUftioent  friend,  iu  which  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  My  god-too 
ttlled  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary,  and  rationally  weary  of  a  military  life* 
"  you  can  place  him  in  some  other  state,  I  think  you  may  iucrease  hist 
"•ppiness,  and  secure  his  virtue.  A  soldier's  time  is  passed  in  distress 
danger,  or  in  id  leu  ess  and  corruption."  Such  was  bis  cool  reflection? 
his  study;  bat  whenever  he  was  warmed  and  Animated  by  the  pre-' 
of  company,  he,  like  other  philosophers,  whose  minds  are  im-* 


P**^guated  with  poetical  fancy,  caught  the  common  enthusiasm  for  splen-f 
*****  renown* 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose  abilities  he  thought  highly/ 

****t    observed^  that  he  did  not  talk  much  at  our  Club.     I  have  heard* 

"•".    Gibbon  remark,  that  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  John-* 

;  yet  be  certainly  was  very  thy  of  saying  any  thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's 

nee*  Mr*  Scott  now  quoted  what  was  said  of  Alcibtades  by  a  Greek 

•  to  which  Johnson  assented. 

He  told  at,  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Montague  a  catalogue  of  all 

Defoe's  works  of  imagination  ;  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  as  well1 

of^his  other  works,  he  now  enumerated,  allowing  a  considerable  share* 

merit  to  a  man,  who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  variously  and 

*  Well.     Indeed,  his  "  Robinson  Crusoe*'  is  enough  of  itself  to  establish 

f*    reputation. 

^le  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  impost  a  re  of  the  Cock-lane 

^**o»t,  and  related,  with  much  satisfaction,  how  he  had  assisted  in  de-* 

*c*istg  the  cheat,  and  had  published  an  account  of  it  iu  the  news- papers* 

*-  !>oathts  subject  1  incautiously  offended  him,  by  pressing  him  with  too 

****>*  questions,  and   he  shewed  his  displeasure.     I  apologised,  saying 

****t     I  asked  questions  in  order  to   be  instructed  and  tutertained ;  I 

TfPv*ired  eagerly  to  the  fountain  ;  but  that  the  moment  he  gave  me  a  hint/ 

***    moment  he  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted. — But,  Sir,  (said 

"*»)  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing :  and  he  continued  to 
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rate  me.  Nay,  Sir,  (said  I,)  when  you  have  put  a  lock  upon  the  well, 
so  that  I  can  no  longer  drink,  do  not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit 
play  upon  me  and  wet  me. 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teazed  with  questions.  I  was  ooce 
preseut  when  a  gentleman  asked  so  n4any  as,  What  did  you  do,  Sir  i 
What  did  you  say,  Sir  ?  that  he  at  last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  I  will 
not  be  put  to  the  question.  Don't  you  consider,  Sir,  that  these  arc  Dot 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  1  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  whf; 
what  is  this  ?  what  is  that  ?  why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  ?  why  is  a  fo&'a 
tail  bushy  ?  The  gentleman,  who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance, 
said,  Why,  Sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you.  John* 
son.  Sir,  my  being  so  good  is  on  reason  why  you  should  be  soi/A 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in  which  criminals  were 
punished,  by  being  confined  to  labour,  he  said,  1  do  not  see  that  they 
are  punished  by  this :  they  must  have  worked  equally,  had  they  never 
been  guilty  of  steeling.  Tbey  now  only  work  ;  so,  after  all,  they  have 
gained  ;  what  they  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them  ;  the  confinement  is  nothing. 
Every  man  who  works  is  confined :  the  smith  to  his  shop,  the  tailor  to  hia 
garret.  Boswell.  And  Lord  Mansfield  to  his  Court.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir* 
You  know  the  notion  of  confinement  may  be  extended,  as  in  the  tong* 
Every  island  is  a  prison.  There  is,  in  Dodsley's  collection,  a  copy  of 
verges  tatthe  author  of  that  song. 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great  traveller,  were  men- 
tioned. He  repeated  some  of  them,  and  said  they  were  Smith's  beat 
verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of  travelling  into  distant 
countries;  that  the  mind  was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an  acquisition  of 
dignity  of  character  was  derived  from  it*  He  expressed  a  particular 
enthusiasm  with  respect  to  visiting  the  wall  of  China.  ]  catched  it  for 
the  moment,  and  said,  t  really  believed  I  should  go  and  see  the  wall  of 
China  had  I  not  children,  of  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care.  Sir, 
(&aid  he,)  by  doing  so,  you  would  do  what  would  he  of  importance  in 
raising  your  children  to  emiueoce.  There  would  be  a  lustre  reflected 
upon  them  from  your  spirit  and  curiosity.  They  would  be  at  all  times 
regarded  as  the  children  of  a  mau  who  had  goue  to  view  the  wall  of 
China.     1  am  serious,  Sir. 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said,  Will  you  go  home  with  roe  ? 
Sir,  (»aid  1,)  it  is  late;  but  I'll  go  with  you  for  three  minutes.  Johnson. 
Or  four.  We  weut  to  Mr*.  Williams's  room,  where  we  fouud  Mr. 
Allan  the  printer,  who  was  the  landlord  of  his  house  iu  Bolt-court,  a 
worthy  obliging  man,  and  his  very  old  acquaintance;  and  what  was  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  though  he  was  of  a  very  diminutive  size,  he  used, 
eveu  in  Johnson's  presence,  to  imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  aud 
solemn  utterance  of  the  great  man. — I  this  evening  boasted,  that  al- 
though 1  did  not  write  what  is  called  stenography,  or  short-hand,  in 
appropriated  characters  devised  for  the  purpose,  1  had  a  method  of  my 
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owq  of  writing  half  words,  and  leaving  out  some  altogether,  to  as  yet  to 
keep  the  substance  and  language  of  any  discourse  which  I  had  heard  so 
much  in  view,  that  1  could  give  it  very  completely  soon  after  1  had 
tsaken  it  down.     He  defied  me,  as  he  bad  once  defied  an  actual  short- 
}*and  writer;  and  he  made  the  experiment  by  reading  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly a  part  of  Robertson's  "  History  of  America,"  while  1  endeavoured 
to  write  it  in  my  way  of  taking  notes.     It  was  found  that  I  had  it  very 
i-aaoperfectly ;  the  conclusion  from  which  was,  that  its  excellence  was 
fjtsriuci  pally  owing  to  a  studied  arrangement  of  words,  which  could  not 
L»^  Varied  or  abridged  without  an  essential  injury. 

Oo  Sunday,  April   12,   I  found   bim   at   home  before  dinner;  Dr. 

H>  odd's  poem,  entitled   "  Thoughts  in  Prison/'  was  laying  upon  hit 

t*f>X«.    This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordinary  effort  by  a  man  who  was 

ix*  [Newgate  for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear  Johnson's  opinion 

of  it  :  to  my  surprise  ;  he  told  me  he  had  not  read  a  line  of  it.     1  took 

up  the  book,  and  read  a  passage  to  him.     Johnson.     Pretty  well,  if  yo« 

sire      previously   disposed  to   like  them.     1  read  another  passag«,with 

whiqh  he  was  better  pleased.     He  then  took  the  book  into  his  own  hands, 

and    having  looked  at  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "  What  eri- 

cferaciit  there  that  this  was  composed  the  night  before  he  suffered  ?  I  do 

not    believe  it."     He  then  read  aloud  where  he  prays  for  the  kiug,  &c, 

*n<2  observed,  Sir,  do  you  think  that  a  roan,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be 

"*>Oged,  cares  for  the  succession  of  a  royal  family  ?— Though,  he  may 

"»ve  composed  this  prayer  then.     A  man  who  has  been  canting  all  hit 

"fe9   may  cant  to  the  last.     And  yet  a  man  who  has  been  refused  a  par- 

don   after  so  much  petitioning,  would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fervently 

r°r  the  King. 

tie  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went'  to  dine  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
"*rcy.     Talking  of  Goldsmith,  Johnson  said,  he  was  very  envious.     1 
defended  him,  by  observing  that  he  owned  it  fraukly  upon  all  occasions. 
Jobuson.  Sir,  you  are  enforcing  the  charge.     He  had  so  much  envy, ' 
that  he  could  not  conceal  it.     He  was  so  full  of  it,  that  he  overflowed. 
"e  talked  of  it  to  be  sure  often  enough.     Now,  Sir,  what  a  man  avows, 
"e     is  not  ashamed  to  think ;  though  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is 
^^asnued  to  avow.     We  are  all  envious  naturally  ;  but  by  checking  envy, 
*e    *S*t  *De  better  of  it.     So  we  are  all  thieves  uaturally ;  a  child  alwaya 
'^**  to  get  at  what  it  wants  the  nearest  way  ;  by  good  instruction  and 
&°*^*xl  habits  this  is  cured,  till  a  man  has  not  even  an  inclination  to  seize 
***lis  another's;  has  no  struggle  with  himself  about  it. 
~^W.ud  bereJL  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much  heat  between  Dr.  Johnson 
*DtJ     Dr.  Percy,  which  I  should  have  suppressed,  u ere  it  not  that  it  gave  # 
0cl^^<s>ion  to  display  the  truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of  Johiwoo, 
wr*<*  as  soon  as  he  found  a  friend  was  at  all  hurt  by  any  thing  which  he 
^^1  said  in  his  wrath,  was  not  only  prompt  and  debiroub  to  be  recon* 
^l«  4^4,  but  exerted  himelf  to  make  ample  reparation. 
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Books  of  Travels  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson  praised  Pennant 
very  highly,  as  he  did  at  Dunvegnn  io  the  hie  of  Sky.     Dr.  Percy 
knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  mule  of  the  ancient  Percies,  and  having- 
the  warmest  and  most  dutiful  attachment  to  the  noble  House  of  North-* 
nmberlaod*  cocrld    not  sit  quietly  and   hear  a  mnn  praised,  who  had 
spoken  disrespectfully   of  Alowick*Castle  and  the  Duke's  pleasure* 
grounds,  especially  as  he  thought  meanly  of  his  t  rare  It.     He  therefore 
opposed  Johnson  eagerly.    Johnson.    Pennant,  in  what  he  has  said  of 
Alnwick,  has  done  what  he  intended;  he  has  made  you  vsry  angry. 
Percy.   He  has  said  the  garden  is  trim*  which  is  representing  it  like  a 
citiaea'a  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  very  large  extent  of  fine 
torfand  gravel  walks.    Johnson*    According  to  your  own  accoont,  Sir, 
Pennant  is  right.    It  is  trim.     Here  is  grass  cut  close,  and  gravel  rolled 
smooth.     Is  not  that  trim  ?    The  extent  is  nothing  against  that ;  a  mile 
may  be  as  trim  aa  a  square  yard.     Your  extent  puts  me  ta  mind  of  the 
citizen's  enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of  roast-beef,  and  two  paddinga. 
There  is  no  variety,  no  mind  exerted  in  laying  ont  the  ground,  no  treea* 
Percy.  He  pretends  to  give  the  natural  history  of  Northumberland,  and 
yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  immense  number  of  trees  planted  there  of 
late.    Johnson.    That  Srr,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  history* 
that  it cfo*7  history.     A  man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  oak,' 
is  not  to  tell  how  many  oaks •have  been   planted  in  this  place  or  that.' 
A  man  who  gires  the  natural  history  of  the  cow,  is  not  to  tell  how  many 
cows  are  milked  at  Islington.     The  animal  is  the  9am e,  whether  milked 
in  the  Park  or  at  Islington.     Percy.     Pennant  does  not  describe  well  ; 
a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Lochlomond  would  describe  it  bet- 
ter.    Johnson.     1  think  he  describes   very  well.     Percy.    I  travelled 
after  him.     Johnson.    And  /  travelled  after  him.      Percy.    But,  my 
good  friend,  you  are  short-sighted,  and  do  not  see   so  well  as  I  do.     I 
wandered  at  Dr.  Percy  venturing  thus.     Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at. 
the  time:  but  inflammable    particles   were  collecting   for  a  cloud  to 
burst.     In  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy  said  something  more  in  disparage- 
ment of  Pennant.     Johnson,  (pointedly)    "  This  is  the  resentment  of  a 
narrow  mind,  because  he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland. 
Percy,  (feeling  the  stroke)    Sir.  you  may  be  as  rude  as  you   please. 
Johnson.    Hold,  Sir!  Don't  tatk  of  rudeness;  remember,  Sir,  you  told 
me   (puffing  hard  with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent)    I  was  short- 
sighted.    We  have  done  with  cirility.     We  are  to  be  as  rude  aa  we 
please.     Percy.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil. 
Johnson.    I  cannot  say  so,  Sir;  for  I  did  mean  to  be  uncivil;  thinking 
yosi  had  been  uncivil.     Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  op  to  him,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  assured  him  affectionately  that  his  meaning  had  been  mis* 
understood;  upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took  place.     John* 
ton.    My  dear  Sir,  I  am  willing  yon  shall  hang  Pennant.     Percy,  (re- 
suming the  former  subject.)    Pennant  complains  that  the  helmet  is  not 
hung  out  to  invite  to  the  hall  of  hospitality.    Now  I  never  heard  it  waa 
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Dmi  custom  to  hang  omt  a  helmet.  Johnson.  Hang  him  up,  hang  him 
up.  ~  Bos  well,  (hamoaring  the  joke)  Hang  oat  his  skull  instead  of  a 
Moiety  and  yon  may  drink  ale  out  of  it  in  yon r  haH  of  Odin,  as  he  is 
your  enemy;  that  will  be  truly  ancient.  There  will  be  Northern  An- 
tiquities. Johnson.  He's  a  Whig,  Sir  ;  a  sad  dog,  (smiling  at  his  own 
violent  expressions,  merely  for  political  difference  of  opinion.)  But  he's 
the  bast  traveller  I  ever  read ;  he  observes  more  things  than  any  one 
sdsedoet. 

I  could  not  he<p  thinking  that  this  was  too  high  praise  of  a  writer  who 
traversed  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  that  he  could  put  to- 
gether only  curt  frittered  fragments  of  his  own,  and  afterwards  procured 
supplemental  intelligence  from  parochial  ministers,  and  others  not  the 
best  qualified  or  most  impartial  narrators,  whose  ungenerous  prejudice 
•gainst  the  house  of  St  n  art  glares  in  misrepresentation  ;  a  writer,  who 
at  beat  treats  merely  of  so  perficial  objects,  and  shews  no  philosophical 
investigation  of  character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson  has  exhibited 
i  n  his  masterly  "  Journey,*'  over  part  of  the  same  ground ;  and  who  is 
should  seem,  from  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Scotch,  has 
flattered  the  people  of  North-Britain  so  inordinately  and  with  so  little 
discrimination,  that  the  judicious  and  candid  amongst  them  must  be  dis- 
gusted, while  they  value  more  the  plain,  just,  yet  kindly  report  of 
Johnson. 

Having  impartially  ceusnred  Mr.  Pennant,  as  a  Traveller  in  Scotland, 
let  me  allow  him  from  authorities  much  better  than  mine,  his  deserved 
praise  as  au  able  Zoologist ,  and  let  me  also,  from  my  own  understand- 
ing and  feelings,  acknowledge  the  merits  of  his  "  London,"  which, 
though  said  to  be  not  quite  accurate  in  some  particulars,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  topographical  performances  that  ever  appeared  in  any 
language.  Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  countrymen  in  general,  has  the  true 
•pint  of  a  Gentleman*  As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his  "  Lon- 
don'* the  passage  ia  which  he  speaks  of  my  illustrious  friend,  I  most 
by  no  means  omit  Bolt-court,  the  long  residence  of  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities,  great  learning,  a  most 
retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest  and  most  unaffected  piety  and  mo- 
rality, mingled  with  those  numerous  weaknesses  and  prejudices  which 
bia  friends  have  kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from  their  dread  abode.  1 
brought  on  myself  this  trausient  anger,  by  observing  that  in  his  tour  in 
Scotland,  he  once  had  long  and  woeful  experience  of  oats  being  the  food 
of  men  in  Scotland  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England.  It  was  a  na- 
tional reflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I  shot  my  bolt.  In  return  he 
£ave  me  a  tender  hug.  Con  amove  he  also  said  of  me  "  The  dog  is  a 
Whi% :  1  admired  the  virtues  of  Lord  Russel,  and  pitied  his  fall.  I 
should  have  been  a  Whig  at  the  Revolution.  There  has  been  periods 
since,  in  which  1  should  have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  Tory,  a 
a  supporter,  as  far  as  my  little  iuflueoce  extends,  of  a  well-poised  balance 
bauvtaa  the  crown  and  people :  but  should,  the  scale  preponderate 
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against  the  Solus  populi9.  that  moment  may  it  be  Mid.  «•  The  dogfi 

a  whig  r 

We  had  a  calm  after  a  storm,  staid  the  evening  and  topped,  and  won 
pleasant  and  gay.     But  Dr.  Percy  told  me  he  was  very  uneasy  at  what 
had  passed  :  for  there  was  a  gentleman '  there  who  was  acquainted  witk 
the  Northumberland  family,  to  whom  be  hoped  to  have  appeared  mow 
respectable,  by  shewing  bow  intimate  he  was  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who 
might  now,  on  the  contrary,  go  away  with  an  opinion  to  his  di  sad  van? 
jtage.     He  begged  I  would  mention  this  to  Dt.  Johnson,  which  I  after- 
wards did.     His  observation  upon  it  was,  "  This  comes  of  stratagem; 
had  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  appear  to  advantage  before  that  gentle- 
man, he  should  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  house  all  the  time."     H« 
apoke  of  Dr.  Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner.      Then,  Sir,  (said  1)  may 
1  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which  you  may  effectually  counter- 
act any  unfavourable  report  of  what  passed.     I  will  write  a  letter  to  you 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  contest  of  that  day,  and  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  put  in  writing  as  an  answer  to  that  letter,  what  you  have 
now  said,  and  as  Lord  Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  General  Paoli's  sooo, 
I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  read  the  correspondence  in  his  Lordship** 
presence.     This  friendly  scheme  was  accordingly  carried  into  execution 
without  Dr.  Percy's  knowledge.     Johnson's  letter  placed  Dr.  Percy's 
unquestionable  merit  in  the  fairest  point  of  view  ;  and  I  contrived  that 
Lord  Percy  should  hear  the  correspondence,  by  introducing  it  at  Gene- 
ral Paoli's,  as  an  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposition  towards  one 
in  whom  his  Lordship  was  interested.  Thus  every  unfavourable  impression 
was  obviated  that  could  possibly  have  been  made  on  those  by  whom  ha 
wished  most  to  be  regarded.    I  breakfasted  the  day  after  with  him,  and 
informed  him  of  my  scheme,  and  its  happy  completion,  for  which  he 
thanked  me  in  the  warmest  terms,   and    was  highly   delighted    with 
Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his  praise,  of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.     He  ssid9 
I  wouid  rather  have  this  than  degrees  from  all  the  Universities  in  £uropet 
It  will  be  for  me,  and  my  children,  and  grand-children.     Dr.  Johnson 
having  afterwards  asked  me  if  1  had  given  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  being 
told  J  had,  was  offended,  and  insisted  that  I  should  get  it  hack,  which  I 
did.     As,  however,   he  did  not  desire  roe  to  destroy  either  the  original 
or  the  copy,  or  forbid  me  to  let  it  be  seen,  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to 
apply  to  it  his  general  declaration  to   me  concerning  his  own  letters* 
That  he  did  not  choose   they  should  be  published  in  hi*  life  time : 
but  had  no  objection  to  their  appearing  after  his  death.     I  shall  there* 
fore  insert  this  kindly  correspondence,  having  faithfully  narrated  the 
circumstances  accompanying  it. 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

MT  DF.AR  SIR, 

1  beg  leave  to  address  vou  in  behalf  of  our  friend  Dr.  Percr,  who 
was  much  hurt  by  what  you  said  to  him  that  day  we  dined  at  bis  house ; 
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when,  in  the  coarse  of  the  dispute  as  to  Penuant't  merit  as  a  traveller, 
you  told  Percy  that  he  had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind  against 
Pennant,  because  he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland. 
P«rcy  is  sensible  that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him;  but  he  is  vexed 
to  think  that  your  behaviour  to  him  on  that  occasion  may  be  interpreted 
sa  a  proof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I  know  is  not  the  case.  I 
hawe  told  him  that  the  charge  of  being  narrow-minded  was  only  as  to  the 
particular  point  in  question  ;  and  that  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a 
martyr  to  his  noble  family. 

Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  Paoli  next  Friday ;  and  I  should 
be  sincerely  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his  Lordship  how  well 
you  think  of  Dr.  Percy,  who,  1  dud,  apprehends  that  your  good  opinion 
of  him  may  be  of  very  essential  consequence;  and  who  assures  me,  that 
he  has  the  highest  respect  and  the  warmest  affection  for  you. 

I  nave  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  your  candour  and  generosity,  is  altogether  unknown  to  Dr.  Percy,  and 
proceeds  from  my  good-will  towards  him,  and  my  persuasion  that  you 
"ill  be  happy  to  do  him  an  essential  kindness.  I  ami  more  and  more, 
my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful, 

And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boiweli* 


TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 

•ia, 

The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me  is  one  of  those  foolish  contro- 

rer*ies,  which  begin  upon  a  question  of  which  neither  party  cares  how  it  ia 

d«CKlc^|9  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  continued  to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity 

w**h  which  every  man  resists  confutation.     Dr.   Percy's  warmth  pro- 

°^ded  from  a  cause  which,  perhaps,  does  him  more  honour  than  he  could 

"tve  derived  from  juster  criticism.   His  abhorrence  of  Pennaut  proceeded 

*iXHa  his  opinion  that  Pennant  had  wantonly  and  indecently  censured 

**  patron.     His  anger   made  him  resolve,   that,  for  having  been  once 

Tp°Qg»  he  never  should  be  right.     Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that 

*  do  oot  like  ;  but  still  I  think  him  a  very  intelligent  traveller.     It'  Percy 

19   ideally  offended,   1   am  sorry  :  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never  knew  to 

°&feDd  any  one.     He   is  a  man  very-  willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to 

***ch  ;    a  man,    out  of  whose  company  1  never  go  without  having 

^**oed  something.     It  is  sure  that  he  vexes  me  sometimes,  but  I  am 

•"^id  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  ownignorauce.     So  much  exteusiou 

**  tssind,  and  so  much  minute  accuracy  of  enquiry,  if  you  survey  your 

w*ole  circle  of  acquaintance,  you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you  find  it  at 

**s  thatyou  will  value  Percy  by  comparison.  Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat  like 

ha* .  Dat  Lo,.^  {Jules  do^  not>  perhaps,  go  beyond  him  in  research ;  and 

f     *  do  act  know  that  he  equals  him  in  elegance.     Percy's  attention  to 
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poetry  has   given   grace  and  splendour  to  his  studies  of  antiquity.     A 
mere  antiquariau  is  a  rugged  being. 

Upon  the  whole  you  »ee  that  what  I  might  say,  in  sport  or  petulance 
to  him,  is  very  consistent  with  full  conviction  of  his  merit. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most,  &c. 

April  93,  177*.  Sam. Johxios. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  PERCY,  NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE. 

DEAR   SIR. 

1  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the  Pennatian  controversy  ; 
and  have  received  from  him  an  answer  which  will  delight  you.  I  read  it 
yesterday  to  Dr.  Robertson,  at  the  Exhibition ;  and  at  dinner  to  Lord 
Percy,  General  Oglethorpe,  &c.  who  dined  with  ut  at  General  Paoli's; 
who  was  altto  a  witness  to  the  high  testimony  to  your  honour. 

General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your  company  next  Tueeday  to 
dinner,  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.  If  I  can,  I  will  call  on  you  1o-day.  1 
am,  with  sincere  regard, 

Your  most  obedient  bumble  servant, 

South  Audleyttrcet,  April  95.  Jambs  Boswcll. 

Ou  Monday,  April  13,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr.  Langton'*  where 
were  Dr.  Porteus,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  now  of  London,  and  Pr, 
Stiiiton.  He  was  at  first  in  a  very  silent  mood.  Before  dinner  he  said 
nothing  but  "  Pretty  baby,"  to  one  of  the  children.  Langton  said  very 
well  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  could  repeat  Johnson***  conversation  before 
flintier,  as  Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  repeat  a  complete  chapter  of 
"  The  Natural  History  of  Iceland,9'  from  the  Danish  of  Horn  bine,  the 
whole  of  which  was  exactly  thus; 

'    "  Chap.  LXXII.    Concerning  Snakes." 

"  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole  island." 
At  dinner  we  talked  of  another   mode  in  the  newspapers  of  giving 
modern  characters  in  sentences  from  \he  classicks,  and  of  the  passage, 

"  Parens  deorum  cut  lor,  et  infrequent, 
Insautientis  dura  sapiential 
Con»tiltaa  erro,  nunc  retrorstim 
VeU  dare,  atque  it? rare  cursasy 

Cogor  relictos  :** 

being  well  applied  to  SoameJenyns;  who,  after  having  wandered  in  the 
wilds  of  infidelity,  had  returned  to  the  christian  faith.  Mr.  Langton  asked 
Johnson  as  to  the  propriety  of  sapienticc  consult  us.  Johnson.  Though 
consultus  was  primarily  an  adjective,  like  amira*  it  came  to  be  used  a*  a 
subatantive.     So  wc  have  Juris  consultus,  a  consult  in  law. 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters,  and  how  certainly  a  con* 
tioisseur  could  distinguish  them.     1  asked,  if  there  was  as  clear  a  differ* 
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oce  of  styles   io  language  as   in  painting,    or  even  at  in  hand-writ* 
g9  to  that  the  composition  of  every  iudividuul  may  be  distinguished  I 
>bnson.     Yes,  Those  who  have  u   style  of  eminent  excellence,  such 
Dryden  and  Milton,  can  alwnys  be  distinguished.    I  had  no  doubt 
this;  but  what  1   wanted   to   know  was,  whether  there  was  really  a 
uliar  style   to  every  man    whatever,  as  there   is  certainly  a  peculiar 
od-writing,   a  pecubar  countenance,  not  widely  different   in  many, 
^»~  ^t  always  enough  to  be  distinctive. 

•'———faciei  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  direraa  tamen."— 

"The  Bishop  thought  not;  and  said,  he  supposed  that  many  pieces  in 
X>od§iey's  collection  of  poems,  though  all  very  pretty,  had  nothing  ap- 
propriated in  their  style,  and  in  that  particular  could  not  be  at  all  distin* 
squished.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  1  think  every  man  whatever  has  a  pe* 
^ uliar  style,  which  may  be  discovered  by  nice  examination  and  compa- 
rison with  others:  but  a  man  must  write  a  great  deal  to  make  his  style 
obviously  discvrnable.  As  logicians  say,  this  appropriation  of  style  it 
i  o6nite  io  potest  ate  limited  in  in  actu. 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the  evening,  and  he  aod  Dr.  John- 
snoa  and  I  staid  to  «*opper.  It  was  mentioued  that  Dr.  Dodd  had  once 
wviabed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club.  Johnson.  I  should  be 
sajorry  if  any  of  our  Club  were  hanged.  1  will  nbtsay  but  some  of  them 
^deserve  it. 

Beauclerk  (supposing  this  to   be  aimed  at  persons  for  whom- he 

afaad  at  that  time  a  wonderful  faucy,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long,} 

^rao  irritated,   and   eagerly   said,    You,    Sir,    have  a   friend  (naming- 

skin)  who  deserves  to  be  hauged ;  for  he  speaks  behind   their  backs 

asgaiuat    those   with    whom    he    lives  on  the  best  terms,  and  attack* 

mhem   in  the  newspapers.     He  certainly  ought  to  be  kicked.  Johnson. 

Sir,   ate  all  do  this   in  some  degree  :  Veniam  petimus  damusque  vicis- 

-mim.   To  be  sure  it  may  be  done  so  much,  that  a  man  may  deserve  to 

%e  kicked.     Beauclerk.     He  is  very  malignant.     Johnson.     No,  Sir  ; 

%e  it  not  malignant.     He  is  mischievous,  if  you  will.     He  would  do  no 

TOBn  an  etseutial  injury  ;  he  may,  indeed,  love  to  make  sport  of  people 

\>j  vexing  their  vanity.     I,  however,  once  knew  au  old  gentleman  who 

^wat  absolutely  malignant.     He  really  wished  evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced 

*t  it.     Boswell.     The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against   whom  your 

are  to  violent  is,  I  know,  a  man  of  good  principles.     Beauclerk.     Then 

he  does  not  wear  them  out  in  practice. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed  before,  delighted  in  discrimi- 
nation of  character,  and  having  a  masterly  knowledge  of  human  nature,. 
wat  willing  to  take  men  as  they  are,  imperfect,  and  with  a  mixture  of. 
good  and  bad  qualities,  I  suppose  thought  he  had  said  enough  in  defence 
of  hit  friend,  of  whose  merits,  notwithstanding  his  exceptionable  points, 
he  bad  a  just  value ;  and  added  no  more  00  the  subject. 

Oo  Tuesday,  April   14,  I  dined  with  him  at  General  Oglethorpe's,.  . 
with  General   Paoli  and  Mr.  Langton.     General  Oglethorpe  declaiu^ej 
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against  luxury,  Johnson.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  every  state  of  society  is  at 

I  uxurioot  as  it  can  be.  Men  always  take  the  best  they  can  get.  Oglethorpe. 

But  the  best  depends  much  upon  ourselves;  and  if  we  can  be  as  well 

satisfied  with  plain  things,  «e  are  in  the  wrong  to  accustom  our  palates  to 

what  is  high-seasdned  and  expensive.  What  says  Addison  in  hit  '  Cato/ 
speaking  of  the  Numidian. 

'  Coarse  are  hit  meala,  (be  for  tone  of  the  chace, 
Amid  the  running;  stream  he  alaket  hit  thirst, 
Toilt  all  the  day,  aud  at  the  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  bin  down, 
Or  rests  his  bead  upon  a  rock  till  morn  ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  ebaoce  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  mo  untatted  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury,* 

Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury,  Sir,  if  you  will.  Johnson.  But  hold 
Sir ;  to  be  merely  satisfied,  is  not  enough.  It  is  in  refinement  and  ele- 
gance that  the  civilized  man  differs  from  the  savage.  A  great  part  of  our 
industry,  and  all  our  ingenuity  is  exercised  in  procuring  pleasure;  and, 
Sir,  a  hungry  mau  has  not  the  same  pleasure  in  eating  a  plaiu  dinner, 
that  a  hungry  man  has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  You  see  1  put 
the  cast  fairly.  A  hungry  mau  may  have  as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure 
in  eating  a  plain  dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious  has  ia  eating  a 
luxurious  dinner.  But  1  suppose  the  man  who  decides  between  the  two* 
dinners,  to  be  equally  a  hungry  man. 

Talking  of  different  government*,— ^Johnson.  The  more  contracted 
power  is,  the  more  easily  it  is  destroyed.  A  country  governed  by  a 
despot  is  an  inverted  cone.  Government  there  CHnuot  be  to  firm,  as  when 
it  rests  upon  abroad  basis  gradoally  contracted,  us  the  government  of 
Oreat  Britain,  which  is  founded  on  the  parliumeut,  then  is  in  the  privy 
council,  then  in  the  King.  Boa  we  1 1.  Power,  when  contracted  into  the 
petson  of  a  despot,  may  be  easily  destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut 
off.  So  Caligula  wished  that  the  people  of  Home  had  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  cut  them  off  at  a  blow.  Oglethorpe.  It  was  of  the  Senate 
he  wished  that.  The  Senate  by  its  usurpation  controii led  both  the  Em* 
perour  and  the  people.  Aud  don't  you  think  that  we  see  too  much  of 
that  in  our  own  parliament  ? 

Dr.    Johnson  endeavoured    to    trace  the  etymology  of  Maccarootc 
verscH,  which  he  thought  were  of  Italian  invention  from  Maccaroni ;  but 
oti  being  informed  that  this  would  infer  that  they  were  the  most  common  • 
and  easy  verses,  maccaroni  being  the  most  ordinary  and  simple  food,  he 
was  at  a  loss ;   for  he  said,  he  rather  should  have  supposed  it  to  import 
in   its  primitive  signification,  a  composition  of  several  things ;  for  Mac-' 
caromc  verses,  are  verses  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  different  languages, 
that  is,  of  one  language  with  the  termination  of  another.     I  suppose  we 
scarcely  know  of  a  language  in  any  country  where  there  ia  any  learning, 
in  which  that  motley  ludicroua    species  of   composition    may  not  be 
found.  It  it  particularly  droll  in  Low  Dutch.    The  •  Polmomiddinim*  of 
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Drum  mood,  of  Hawthornden,  in  which  there  is  a  jumble  of  many  lan- 
guages moulded*  as  if  it  were  all  in  Latin,  it  well  known.  Mr.  Luog- 
ton  made  us  laogh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Greciau  mould,  by  Joshua 
Barnes,  in  which  are  to  be  found  such  comical  Anglo- Hellenisms  as 
KAvCCcMfffp  sflavyQty  they  were  banged  with  clubs.  On  Wednesday, 
April  159 1  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  inJiigh  spirits, 
for  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the  morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  the  able  and 
eloquent  historian  of  Hindostan,  who  expressed  a  great  admiration  of 
Johnson.  I  do  noteare  (said  he)  on  what  subject  Johnson  talks;  but  I 
love  better  to  hear  him  talk  than  any  body.  He  either  gives  you  tiew 
thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  nation  that  he  lias 
Dot  been  more  liberally  rewarded.  Had  I  been  George  the  Third,  and 
thought  as  he  did  about  America,  1  would  have  given  Johnson  three 
hundred  a  year  for  his. 'Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  alone.  1  repeated  this, 
tod  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  such  praise  from  such  a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mrs.  Ktiowles,  the  ingenious  Quaker 

lady,  Miss  Seward,  the  poetess  of  Litchfield,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mayo, 

and  the- Rev.  Mr.  Bererford,  Tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     Before 

dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan's  "  Account  of 

the  late.  Resolution  in  Sweden,"  and  seemed  to  read  it  ravenously,  as  if 

he  devoored  it,  which  was  to  all  appearance  bis  method  of  studying.     He 

knows  bow  to  read  better  than  any  one  (said  Mrs.  Knowles;)  he  gets  at 

Che  substance  of  a  book  directly  ;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it.     He  kept 

it  -vrmpt  up  in  the  table-cloth  in  his  lap  during  the  time  of  dinner,  from 

ama   avidity  to  have  one  eutertainment   in   readiness,  when  he  should 

Ijavc  6uisbed  another ;  resembling  (if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog 

^ho  holds  a  bone  in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  something  else 

-which  has  been  thrown  to  him.   * 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  naturally  introduced  at  s> 
table  were  Johnson,  who  boasted  of  the  nicenest  of  his  palate,  owned 
-that  "  he  always  found  a  good  diuner,"  he  said,  1  could  write  a  better 
l>ook  of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been  written  ;  it  should  be  a  book  upon 
philosophical  principles.  Pharmacy  is  now  made  much  more  simple* 
Cookery  may  be  made  so  too.  A  prescription  which  is  now  compounded, 
of  five  ingredients,  had  formerly  fifty  in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature, 
of  the  iogredients  be  well  known,  much  fewer  will  do.  Then,  as  yea 
csnnot  make  bad  meat  good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the  best  butcher's 
meat*  the  best  beef,  the  best  pieces ;  how  to  choose  young  fowls ;  the 
proper  seasons  of  different  vegetables  ;  and  then  how  to  roast  and  boil 
and  compound.  Dilly.  Mrs.  Glasse's,  Cookery,  which  is  the  best, 
was  written  by  Dr.  Hill.  Half  the  trade  know  this.  Johnson.  Well, 
Sir.  This  shews  how  much  better,  the  subject  of  Cookery  may  be  treated 
by  •  philosopher.  I  doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill ;  for,  in 
Mrs,  .Glasse's  'Cookery,'  which  I  have  looked  into,  saltpetre  and  sal- 
ptAAella  era  spoken  of  as  different  substances,  whereas  sal-prunella  it 
Ottly  s*lt~i*ttre  burnt  on  charcoal.;  and  Hill  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this; 
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However,  as  the  greatest  part  of  such  a  book  it  made  by  transcri ptioa, 
this  mistake  may  hare  been  carelessly  adopted.  But  you  shall  see  what  a 
Book  of  Cookery  I  shall  make  ?  I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the  copy- 
right. Miss  Seward.  That  would  be  Hercules  with  the  distaff  indeed. 
Johnson.  No,  Madam.  Women  can  spin  very  well ;  but  they  cannot 
make  a  good  book  of  Cookery. 

Johnson.  O  !  Mr.  Dilly — you   mu*t  know  that  an   English   Beoe- 
dictine  Monk  at  Paris  has  translated  '  The  Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs,* 
from  the  original  French,  and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sell.     1  offered 
them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them  back  with  this  answer :— •  That  the  first 
book   he  had   published  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life,  by  which  he 
had  lost :  and  he  hated  the  name ;' — Now  I  honestly  tell  you,  that  Strahaa 
has  refused  them;  but  I  also  honestly  tell  you,  that  he  did  it  upon  do 
principle,  for  he  never  looked  into  them.     Dilly.  Are  they  well  trmas^ 
lated,  Sir  ?     Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  very  well— in  a  style  very  current  and 
very  clear.    I  have  writteu  to  the  Benedictine  to  give  u»e  an  answer  upon 
two  points:— What  evidence  is  there  that  the  letters  are  authentic  ?  (for 
if  they  are  not  authentic,  they  are  nothing;)-— And  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  original  French  is  published  ?  For  if  the  French  edition  is 
not  to  appear  for  a  considerable  time,  the  translation  will  be  almost  as 
valuable  as  an  original  book.     They  will  make  two  volumes  in  octavo; 
and  1  have  undertaken  to  correct  every  sheet  as  it  comes  fr«»m  the  press* 
Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and  said  he  would  send  for  them.     He 
asked  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  would  write  a  Preface  to  them.    Johnson.  No, 
Sir.     The  Benedictines  were  very  kind  tome,  and  I'll  do  what  I  under* 
took  to  do;  but  I  will  not  mingle  my  name  with  them,     lam  to  gain 
nothing  by  them.     I'll    turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and  let  them 
take  their  chance.     Dr.  Mayo.     Pray,  Sir,  are  Ganganelli's  letters  au- 
thentic ?  Johnson.     No,    Sir,     Voltaire  put  the  same  question  to  the 
editor  of  them,  that  I  did  to  Macpherson — Where  are  the  originals? 

Mr*.  Knowle*  affected  to  complain  that  men  had  much  more  liberty 
allowed  them  than  women.  Johnson.  Why  Madam,  women  have  all 
the  liberty  they  should  wish  to  have.  We  have  all  the  labour  and  the 
danger,  and  the  women  all  the  advantage.  We  go  to  sea,  we  build 
bouses,  we  do  every  thing,  in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to  the  women. 
Mrs.  Knowles.  The  Doctor  reasons  very  wittily,  but  not  convincingly. 
Now,  take  the  instance  of  building  ;  the  mason*!)  wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen 
in  liquor,  i*  ruined  ;  the  mason  may  get  himself  drunk  as  often  as  he 
please*,  with  little  loss  of  character ;  nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  children 
starve.  Johnson.  Madam,  you  must  consider,  if  the  mason  does  get ' 
himself  drunk,  and  let  his  wife  and  children  starve,  the  parish  wilt 
oblige  him  to  find  security  for  their  maintenance.  We  have  different 
modes  of  restraining  evil.  Stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool  for  wo- 
men, and  a  pon, nd  for  beasts,  if  we  require  more  perfection  from  wo- 
men thao  from  ourselves,  it  is  doing  them  honour.  Aud  women-have  not  < 
the  same  temptations  that  we  have ;  they  may  always  live  in  virtuous 
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oompany ;  men  mutt  mix  in  the  world  indiscriminately.   If  a  woman  baa 
no  inclination  to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  secured  from  it  is  no  restraint 
to  her.     I  am  at  liberty  to  walk  into  the  Thames  ;  but  if  I  were  to  try 
it,  my  friends  would  restrain  ine  in  Bedlam,  and  1  should  be  obliged  to 
them.     Mrs.  Knowles.   Still,  Doctor,  I  cauuot  help  thinking  it  a  hard- 
ship that  more  indulgence  is  allowed  to  men  than  to  women.     It  gives  a 
superiority  to  men,  to  which  1  do  not  see  how  they  are  entitled.     John* 
aoo.     It  is  plain,  M>Harn,  one  or  other  must  have  the  superiority.     As 
Shakespeare  says,  *  If  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  one  roust  ride  behind*. 
Dilly.    1  suppose  Sir,  Mrs  Knowles  would  have  them  ride  in  panniers, 
v>tie  on   each   side.     Johnson.   Then,  Sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them 
both.     Mrs.  Knowles.    Well,  I  hope  that  in  another   world  the  sexes 
twill   be  equal.     Boswell.   That  is  being  tao  ambitious,  Madam.     Wt 
xntght  as  well  desire  to  be  equal  with  the  angels.     We  shall  all,  1  hope, 
*>tr  happy  in  a  future  *>tate,  but  we  must  uot  expect  to  be  all  happy  in 
xhe  same  degree.    It  is  enough,  if  we  be  happy  according  to  our  several 
'capacities.     A  worthy  carman  will  get  to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.     Yet,  though  equally  good,  they  will  not  have  the  same  de- 
grees of  happiness.     Johnson.    Probably  not. 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  once  before  sounded  him,  by  mentioning  the 
late  Reverend  Mr.    Brown,  of  Utrecht's  image ;  that  a  great  and  small 
glass,  though  equally  full,  did  not  hold  an  equal  qaantity ;  which  he 
threw  out  to  refute  David  Hume's  saying,  "  that  a  little  miss,  going  to 
dance  at  a  ball,  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as  happy  as  a  great  orator,  after 
limviug  made  an  eloquent  and  applauded  speech."     After  some  thought, 
Johnson  said,  I  come  over  to  the  parson.     As  an  instance  of  coincidence 
of  thinking,  Mr.  Dilly  told  me,  that  Dr.  King,  a  late  dissenting  minis- 
ter in  London,  said  to  him,  upon  the  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  good 
men  of  different  capacities,  "  A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  asa  tub;  but 
if  it  be  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason  to  complain.    Every  Saint  in  heaven 
will  have  as  much  happiness  as  he  can  hold."     Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a 
clear,  though  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  phrase,  "  One  star  differeth 
from  another  in  brightness." 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of  Soame  Jenyns's  View  of 
the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;— Johnson.  I  think  it 
a  pretty  book  ;  not  very  theological  indeed ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
affectation  of  ease  and  carelessness,  as  if  it  were  not  buitable  to  his  cha- 
racter to  be  very  serious  about  the  matter.  Boswell.  He  may  have  in- 
tended  this  to  introduce  his  book  the  better  among  genteel  people,  who 
might  be  unwilling  to  read  too  grave  a  treatise.  There  is  a  general  levity 
in  the  age.  We  have  physicians  now  with  bag-wigs;  may  we  not  have 
airy  divines,  at  least  somewhat  less  solemn  in  their  appearance  than 
they  used  to  be  ?  Johnson.  Jenyns  might  mean  as  you  say.  Boswell. 
Ym  should  like  this  book,  Mrs.  Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  yon  friends 
do,  that  courage  is  not  a  Christian  virtue.     Mrs.  Knowles.  Yes,  indeed 
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1  like  him  there ;   bat  1    cannot  agree  with  him,  that  friendship  it 
not  a  Christian  virtue.    J  oh  a  ton.    Why  Ma  da  no,  atrictly  speaking,  be 
ia  right.     All  friendship  it   preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  the 
neglect,  or,  perhaps,  against  the  interest  of  others ;  so  that  an  old  Greek 
said,  "He  that  h*t  friends  hat  no  friend."    Now  Christianity  recommend* 
universal  benevolence,— to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren  ;  which  it 
contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friendship,  as  described  by  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers.   Surely,  Madam,,  your  sect  must  approve  of  this ;  for  yon 
call  all  men  frtends.    Mrs.  Kuowles.  We  are  commanded  to  do  good  to 
all    men,  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  Faith. 
Johnson.    Well,   Madam.     The   household  of  Faith  is  wide  enough. 
Mrs.    Knowles.    But,   Doctor,   our  Saviour  had  twelve  Apostles,  yet 
there  was  one  whom  he  loved.    Jobo  was  called  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.*     Johnson,    (with  eyes  sparkling   benignautly)   Very  well,    in- 
deed.   Madam.     You   have  said  very  well.     Boswell.    A  fine  applica- 
tion.     Pray,  Sir,  had  you  ever  thought  of  it?  Johnson.  1  had  not,  Sir. 
From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  made  a  sud- 
den transition  to  one  upon  which  he  was  a  violent  agressor;  for,  he  said, 
I  am  willing  to  love  all  mankind,  except  an  American:  and  hisinflam- 
able  corruption  bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he  breathed  out  threateningly 
and  slaughter.   Calling  them  Rascals— Robbers— Pirates;  and  exclaim* 
ing  he'd  burn  and  destroy  them.    Miss  Seward,  looking  to  him  witav 
mild  but  steady  astonishment,  said,  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are 
always  most  violent  against  those  whom  we  have  injured.— He  was  ir- 
ritated still  more  by  this  delicate  and  keen  reproach ,  and  roared  out 
another  tremendous  volley,  which  one  might  fancy  could  be  heard  across 
the  Atlantic.     During  this  tempest  I  sat  in  great  uneasiness,  lamenting 
his  heat  of  temper :  till,  by  degrees,  1  diverted  his  attention  to  other 
topicks. 

Dr.  Mayo,  (to  Dr.  Johnson.)  Pray  Sir,  have  you  read  Edwards, 
of  New  England,  on  Grace  ?  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  Boswell.  It  puzzled 
me  so  much  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  by  stating,  with 
wonderful  acute  ingenuity,  our  being  actuated  by  a  series  of  motive* 
which  we  cannot  resist,  that  the  only  relief  1  had  was  to  forget  it. 
Mayo*.  But  be  makes  the  proper  distinction  between  moral  aud  phy- 
sical necessity.  Boswell,  Alas,  Sir  they  come  both  to  the  same  thing. 
You  may  be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when  covered  by  leather,  as  when 
the  iron  appears.  The  argument  for  the  moral  necessity  of  huraso  actions 
is  always*  J  observe,  fortified  by  supposing  universal  prescience  to  be  one) 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Johnson.  You  are  surer  that  you  are  free, 
than  you  8 re  of  prescience ;  you  are  surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your  fin- 
ger or  not  as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any  conclusion  from  a  deduc^ 
tion  of  reasoning.  But  let  os  consider  a  little  the  objection  from  pre- 
science. It  is  certain  I  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not ;  that  does  not 
prevent  my  freedom.  Boswell.  That  it  is  certain  you  are  either  to  go  home 
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or  not,  dues  not  prevent  your  freedom  :  because  the  liberty  of  choice  be* 
tweeu  the  two  is  compatible  with  that  certainty.  But  if  owe  of  theie 
events  be  certain  now,  you  have  no  future  power  of  volition.  If  it  be 
certain  you  are  to  go  home  to-night,  you  must  go  home.  Johnson* 
If  1  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I  can  judge  with  great  probability 
how  he  will  act  in  any  case,  without  his  being  restrained  by  my  judging. 
God  may  have  this  probability  increased  to  certainty.  Boswell.  When 
it  is  increased  to  cei  taint y,  freedom  ceases,  because  that  cannot  be  cer*» 
tainly  foreknown,  which  is  not  certain  at  the  time;  but  if  it  be  certain 
st  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  maintain  that  there  can  be 
afterwards  any  contingency  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  will  or  any 
thing  else.  Johnsou.  All  theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will;  all 
experience  for  it. — I  did  not  push  the  subject  any  farther.  I  was  glad 
to  find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  question  of  the  most  abstract  nature* 
involved  with  theological  tenets,  which  he  generally  would  not  suffer  to 
be  in  any  degree  opposed. 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury :  You  cannot  spend  money  in  luxury 
without  doing  good  to  the  poor.     Nay,  you  do  more  good  to  them  by 
•pending  it  in  luxury,  you  make  them  exert  industry,  whereas  by  giving 
it.  yoo  keep  them  idle.     I  own,  indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue  in 
giving  it  immediately  in  charity,  than  in  spending  it  in  luxury:  though 
tf>«? re  may  be   pride   in  that  too.      Miss   Seward  asked,    if  this  waa 
not.  Mandeville' s   doctrine  of   private  vices  public  benefits.     Johnson* 
Tile  fallacy   of  tjiat  book  is,  that  Mandeville  defioes  neither  vices  nor 
bc*a«fits«     He  reckons  among  vices  every  thing  that  gives  pleasure.     He 
bk.es  the  narrowest  system  of  morality,  monastic  morality,  which  holds 
pl*^^sure,  itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it 
Bailees  it  better  ;  and  he  reckons  wealth  as  a  public  benefit,  which  is  by 
no    Queans  always  true.   Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  vice.   Having  a  garden, 
wbioh  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  is  a  great  pleasure*     At  the 
Kf^etime,  in  this  state  of  beiug  there  are  many  pleasures  vices,  which 
however,  are  so  immediately  agreeable  that  we  can  hardly  abstain  from 
th^vai.    The  happiness  of  Heaven  will  be,  that  pleasure  and  virtue  will 
**      perfectly  consistent.     Mandeville  puts  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets 
<"**<&  at  an  alehouse;  and  says  it  is  a  public  benefit,  because  so  much 
mc*Ory  is  got   by  it  to  the  public.     But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all 
^     good  gained  by  this,  through  the  gradation  of  alehouse-keeper, 
br^^er,  malster,  and  farmer,  is  over-balanced  by  the  evil  caused  to  the 
**>*»  tnd  ilia  family  by  bis  getting  drunk.     This  is  the  way  to  try  what  it 
Vl^*«us,  by  ascertaining  whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it 
°l**>u  the  whole,  which  is  the  case  in  all  vice.     It  may  happen  that  good 
u      produced  by  vice,  but  not  as  vice;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take 
m°Uey  from  its  owner,  and   give  it  to  one  who  will  make  a  better  use  of 
n%      Here  is  good  produced;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robbery,  butae 
tr*Oslation  of  property*     1  read  Mandeville   forty,  or,  I  believe,  fifty 
7*%n  ago.    He  did  not  puzzle  me ;  he  opened  my  views  into  real  life  very 
**o.  9.  4  0 
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•much.  No,  it  is  clear  that  the  happiness  of  society  depends  on  virtue. 
In  Sparta,  theft  was  allowed  by  general  consent ;  theft,  therefore,  was 
there  not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was  no  security ;  and  what  a  life  must 
they  have  had,  when  there  was  no  security.  Without  truth  there  must 
he  a  dissolution  of  society.  As  it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  trust  our  ears;  but  how  should  we  be,  if  falsehood  were 
multiplied  ten  times!  Society  is  held  together  by  communication  mod 
information ;  and  1  remember  this  remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's,  "  Do 
the  devils  lie?  No;  for  then  Hell  could  not  subsist." 

Talking  of    Miss ,    a  literary  lady,  he  said,    I  was  obliged 

to  speak  to  Miss  Reynolds,  to  let  her  knew  that  1  desired  abc 
wuold  not  flatter  me  so  much.  Somebody  now  observed,  She  flatten 
Garrick."  Johnson.  She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Garrick,  she  ia 
in  the  right  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  she  has  the  world  with 
her,  who  have  been  praisiog  Garrick  these  thirty  years;  and  second* 
]yy  because  she  is  rewarded  for  it  by  Garrick.  Why  should  she  flat- 
ter me  ?  f  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  bet- 
ter  market.  (Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles.)  You,  Madam,  have 
been  flattering  ma  all  the  evening;  I  wish  you  would  give  Bos  well  a 
a  little  now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  aay  ft 
great  deal ;  be  is  the  besttravellingcompanion  in  the  world. 
•  Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mason's  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  for  having  inserted  in  a  collection  of  Gray's 
Poems,  only  fifty  lines,  of  which  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive 
property,  under  the  statute  of  Qoeen  Anne:  and  that  Mr.  Mason  had 
persevered,  notwithstanding  his  being  requested  to  name  his  own  terms 
of-  compensation.  Johnson  signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason's 
conduct  very  strongly;  but  added,  by  way  of  shewing  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  it.  Mason's  a  Whig.  Mrs  know les  (not  hearing  distinctly :) 
What !  a  Prig,  Sir  ?  Johnson.  Worse,  Madam  ;  a  Whig  !  But  he 
is  both  ! 

1  expressed  a  horrour  at  the  thought  of  death.  Mrs.  Know  les.  Nay, 
thou  shoulds*t  not  have  a  horror  for  what  is  the  gate  of  life.  Johnson, 
(standing  upon  the  hearth  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  solemn,  and 
aomewhut  gloomy  air  :)  No  rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  a ppre* 
hetminu.  Mm.  Knowles*  The  Scriptures  tell  us,  *  The  righteous  shall 
have  iiope  in  his  death.  Johnson.  Yes,  Madam  ;  that  is,  he  shall  not 
have  despair.  But,  consider,  his  hope  of  salvation  must  he  founded  on 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour  shall 
be  applied  to  us, — namely,  obedience  ;  and  where  obedience  has  failed, 
then,  as  suppletory  to  it,  repentance.  But  what  man  can  say  that  hit 
obedience  has  been  such,  as  he  would  approve  of  in  another,  or  even  in 
himself  upon  close  examination,  or  that  hit  repentance  has  not  been  such 
aato  require  being  repented  of  ?  No  man  can  be  sore  that  his  obedieuce 
and  repentance  will  obtain  salvation.  Mrs.  Knowles.  But  divine  inti- 
mation of  acceptance  may  be  made  to  the  toul.    Johnson,    Madam,  it 
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may ;  bnt  I  should  not  think  the  better  of  a  man  who  should  tell  me  on 
hit  death- bed,  he  was  sure  of  salvation.  A  man  cannot  be  sure  himself  that 
lie  has  divine  intimation  of  acceptance;  much  less  can  he  make  others 
tore  that  he  has  it.     Boswell.     Then  Sir,  we  must  be  contented  to  ac- 
knowledge that  death  is  a  terrible  thing.     Johnson.     Yes,  Sir.     I  have 
made  no  approaches  to  a  state  which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible. 
Mrs.  Knowles,  seeming  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the  persuasion  of 
"benignant  divine  light :)  Does  not  St.  Paul  say,  "  1  have  fought  the 
good  fight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  my  course;  henceforth  is  laid  ujS  for 
me  a  crown  of  life  ?"  Johnson.     Yes,  Madam  ;  but  here  was  a  man  in- 
spired, a  roan  who  had  been  converted  by  supernatural  interposition. 
Boawell.     In  prospect  death  is  dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find  that  people 
die  easy.    Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  most  people  have  not  thought  much  of 
the  matter,  so  canuot  say  much,  and  it  is  supposed  they  die  easy.     Few 
believe  it  certain  they  are  then  to  die  ;  and  those  who  do,  set  themselves 
to   behave  with  resolution,  as  a  man  does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged :~ 
he  is  not  the  less  unwilling  to  he  hauged.     Miss  Seward.     There  ia  one 
mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  certainly  absurd  :  and  that  ia  the 
dread  of  annihilation,  which  is  only  a  pleasiug  sleep  without  a  dream. 
Johnson.     It  is  neither  pleasing,  nor  sleep ;  it  is  nothing.     Now  mere 
existence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  that  one  would  rather  exist, 
even  io  pain,  than  not  exist.     Boawell.     If  annihilation  be  nothing,  then 
existing  in  pain  is  not  a  comparative  state,  but  is  a  positive  evil,  which 
1   cannot  think  we  should  choose.     1  must  be  allowed  to  differ  here,  and 
it  woald  lessen  the  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on  the  argument,  that 
the  Supreme   Being,  who  is  good  as  he  is  great,  will  hereafter  compen- 
sate for  oar  present  suffering*  in  this  life.     For  if  existence,  such  as  we 
have  it  here,  be   comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
though  no  more  of  it  should  be  given  to  us.     But  if  our  only  state  of  ex- 
istence were  in    this  world,  then  we  might  with  some  reason  complain 
"that  we  are  so  dissatisfied  with  our  enjoyments  compared  with  our  desires. 
Johnson*     The  lady  confounds  annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with  the 
apprehension  of  it,  which  is  dreadful.     It  is  in  the  apprehetibion  of  it 
that  the  horror  of  annihilation  consists. 

Of  John  Wesley,  he  said,  He  can  talk  well  on  any  subject.  Boawell. 
Pray,  Sir,  what  has  he  made  of  his  story  of  a  ghost.  Johntnn.  Why, 
Sir,  he  believes  it ;  but  not  on  sufficient  authority*  He  did  not  take 
time  enough  to  examine  the  girl.  It  was  at  New-castle,  where  the  ghost 
was  said  to  have  appeared  to  a  young  woman  several  times,  mentioning 
something  about  the  right  to  an  old  house,  advising  amplication  to  be 
made  to  an  attorney,  which  was  done  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  say- 
ing the  attorney  would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  This 
(says  John)  is  a  proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.  Now  (laughing) 
it  is  not  necessary  to  know  our  thoughts  to  tell  that  an  attorney  will 
sometimes  do  nothing.  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary  man, 
does  not  believe -the  story.    I  am  sorry  that  John  did  uot  take  more 
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paint  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  for  it.  Miss  Seward,  (with  an  incredu- 
lous smile  :)  What,  Sir !  about  a  ghost  ?  Johnson,  (with  solemn  vehe- 
mence :)  Yea,  Madam :  thi6  is  a  question  which,  after  five  thousand 
years,  it  yet  undecided  ;  a  question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy, 
one  of  the  most  itoportaut  that  can  come  before  the  huraau  understand- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to  Quakerism,  Miss-  * 

a  young  lady  well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  had  shewn  much 
affection;  while  she  ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  respect  for 
him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time  took  an  opportunity  of  letting 
him  know  that  the  amiable  youog  creature  was  sorry  at  finding  that 
he  was  offended  at  herleaviug  the  Church  of  England,  and  embracing  a 
simpler  faith,  and,  iu  the  gentlest  and  most  persuasive  manner,  soli- 
cited his  kind  indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter  of  conscience. 
Johnson,  (frowning  very  angrily,)  Madam,  she  is  an  odious  wench.  She 
could  not  have  any  proper  conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  change  her 
religion,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  and  should  be 
studied  with  all  care,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  can  get.  She  knew  no 
more  of  the  Church  which  she  left,  and  that  which  she  embraced,  than 
she  did  of  the  difference  between  the  Copernican  and  Ptolemaic  syttems. 
Mrs.  Knowles.  She  had  the  New  Testament  before  her.  Johnson, 
Madam,  she  could  not  understand  the  New  Testament,  the  most  diffi- 
cult book  in  the  world,  for  which  the  study  of  a  life  is  required.  Mrs. 
Knowles.  It  is  clear  as  to  essentials.  Johnson.  But  not  as  to  contro- 
versial points.  The  heathens  were  easily  converted,  because  tbey 
had  nothing  to  give  up  ;  but  we  ought  not,  without  very  stroug  convic- 
tion indeed,  to  desert  the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  educated. 
That  is  the  religion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which  it  may  be  said  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  you.  If  you  live  conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you 
may  be  safe.  But  error  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you  err  when  you 
choose  a  religion  for  yourself.  Mrs.  Knowles.  Must  we  then  go  by 
implicit  faith.  Johnson.  Why,  Madam,  the  greatest  part  of  our  know- 
ledge is  implicit  faith;  and  as  to  religion,  have  we  heard  all  that  a  disci- 
ple of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan,  can  say  for  himself  ?  He  then 
rose  agaiu  into  passion,  and  attacked  the  young  proselyte  in  the  severest 
forms  of  reproach,  so   that  both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much  shocked. 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  late.  Notwithstanding  occa- 
sional explosions  of  violence,  we  were  all  delighted  upon  the  whole  with 
Johnson.  I  compared  him  at  this  time  to  a  warm  West-Indian  climate, 
where  you  have  u  bright  sun,  quick  vegetation,  luxuriant  foliage,  lus- 
cious fruits;  but  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  produces  thunder, 
lightining,  and  earthquakes,  in  a  terrible  degree. 

Apnl  17,  bring  Good-Friday,  I  waited  on  Johnson  as  usual.  I  obr 
served  at  breakfast  that  although  it  watt  a  part  of  his  abstemious  discipline 
on  tins  mnC(  solemn  fast  to  take  no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Deft- 
mouliu*  iiiadvttttutly   poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it,     1  talked  of 
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the  strange  indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility  io  the  commou  occur- 
rences of  life,  which  we  may  observe  in  some  people.  Johnson,  Why,  Sir, 
1  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to  do  things  for  me.  Boswell.  What, 
Sir  !  have  you  that  weakness  ?  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir.  But  I  always  think 
.afterwards  I  should  have  done  better  for  myself. 

I  told  him  that  a  gentleman's  boose  where  there  was  thought  to  be 
.such  extravagance  or  bad  management,  that  he  was  living  much  beyond 
liis  income,  his  lady  had  objected  to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled  mango,  and 
~fthat  1  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and  found  it  was 
only  two  shillings  ;  so  here  was  a  very  poor  saving.  Johnson.  Sir,  that 
i«  the  blundering  economy  of  a  narrow  understanding.  It  is  stopping 
one  hole  iu  a  sieve, 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an  account  of  my  Travels 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  which  1  had  a  variety  of  materials 
collected.  Johnson.  I  do  not  say,  Sir,  you  may  not  publish  your 
travels  ;  but  I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  you  would  lessen  yourself  by 
it.  What  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well  known  as  those  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  which  you  have  visited  ?  Boswell.  But  I  can  give  an 
entertaining  narrative,  with  many  incidents,  anecdotes,  jeux  aV  esprit, 
and  remarks,  so  as  to  make  very  pleasant  reading.  Johnson.  Why, 
Sir,  most  modern  travellers  in  Europe  who  have  published  their  travels, 
have  been  laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  added  to  the  number.  The 
world  is  now  not  contented  to  he  merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's 
narrative;  they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some  of  my  friends 
asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give  some  accouut  of  my  travels  iu  France.  The 
reason  is  plain ;  intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of  France  than  1  had. 
Yon  might  have  liked  my  travels  in  France,  and  The  Club  might  have 
liked  them ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  would  have  been  more  ridicule 
than  good  produced  by  them.  Boswell.  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Sir. 
People  would  like  to  read  what  you  say  of  any  thing.  Suppose  a  face 
has  been  paiutcd  by  fifty  painters  before ;  still  we  love  to  see  it  done  by 
Sir  Joshua.  Johnson.  True,  Sir,  but  Sir  Joshoa  cannot  paint  a  face 
when  he  has  not  time  to  look  on  it.  Boswell.  Sir,  a  sketch  of  any  sort 
by  him  is  valuable.  And,  Sir,  to  talk  to  you  in  your  own  style  (raising 
my  voice,  and  shaking  my  head,)  yon  should  have  given  us  your  Travels 
in  France.     I  am  sure  I  am  right,  and  there's  an  end  on'/. 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as  my  friend  Dempster  had 
observed  in  his  letter  to  me  upou  the  subject,  that  a  great  part  of  what 
was  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Inlands  of  Scotland,  had  been  in  his 
mind  before  he  left  London.  Johnson.  Why  yes,  Sir,  the  topics 
were ;  and  books  of  travels  will  be  good  in  proportion  to  what  a  man 
has  previously  in  his  mind  ;  his  knowing  what  to  observe  ;  his  power  of 
contrasting  one  mode  of  life  with  another.  As  the  Spanish  proverb  says, 
"He,  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  must  carry  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him."  So  it  is  in  travelling  ;  a  man  must  carry 
knowledge  with  him,  if  he  would  bring  home  knowledge.     Boswell, 
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The  proverb,  I  suppose,  Sir,  means,  he  must  carry  a  large  stock  with 
him  to  trade  with.    Johnson.     Yes,  Sir. 

It  was  a  delightful  day  :  as  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  church,  I  agaie 
remarked  that  Fleet-street  was  the  most  cheerful  scene  io  the  world. 
Fleet-street  (said  1,)  is  in  my  mind  more  delightful  than  Temper 
Johnson.     Ay,  Sir ;  but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull. 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to-day  at  St.  Clement's  church, 
which  Dr.  Johuson  said  he  observed  with  pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  foil  account  of  one  of  the  most  carious 
incidents  in  Johnson's  life,  of  which  he  himself  has  made  the  following 
minute  on  this  day  ;  "  In  my  return  from  church,  1  was  accosted  by  Ed* 
wards,  an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  1729*  He 
knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one  Edwards ;  I  did  not  at  first 
.  recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  we  walked  along,  recorered  it,  and 
told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse  between  us.  My 
purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaintance." 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting  happened.  Mr.  Edwards, 
who  was  a  decent-looking  elderly  man  in  grey  clothes,  and  a  wig  of 
many  curls,  accosted  Johnson  with  familiar  confidence,  knowing  who  bo 
was,  while  Johnson  returned  his  salutation  with  a  courteous  formality, 
as  toa  stranger.  But  as  soon  as  Edwards  had  brought  to  his  recollection 
their  having  been  at  Pembroke-College  together  nine-and-forty  yeara 
ago,  he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  and  said  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  in  Bolt-court.  Edwards.  Ah,  Sir !  we  are  old  men 
now.  Johnson,  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  beiogold  :)  Don't  let  ua 
discourage  one  another.  Edwards.  Why,  Doctor,  you  look  stout  and 
hearty,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  ;  for  the  news  pspers  told  us  you  were 
very  ill.    Johnson.     Ay,  Sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  us  old  fellows* 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular  a  conversation  as  that  be* 
tween  two  fellow-collegians,  who  had  lived  forty  years  in  London 
without  ever  having  chauced  to  meet.  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Edwards 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  going  home,  and  that  he  had  better  accompany 
him  now.  So  Edwards  walked  along  with  us,  1  eagerly  assisting  to  keep 
up  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Edwards  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  practised  long  as  si 
solicitor  in  Chancery,  but  that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  little 
farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage  in  Hertfordshire,  and  that  he 
came  to  London  (to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6,)  generally  twice  a  week. 
Johnson  appearing  to  me  in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  himself 
to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  of  liviog  in  the  country.  Boswell. 
I  have  no  notion  of  this,  Sir.  What  you  have  to  entertain  you,  is,  I 
think,  exhausted  in  half  an  hour.  Edwards.  What  ?  don't  you  love 
jto  have  hope  realised  ?  I  see  my  grass,  and  my  corn,  and  my  tree** 
growing.  Now,  for  instance,  I  am  curious  to  see  if  this  frost  has  uot  nip* 
ped  my  fruit-trees.  Johnson,  (who  we  did  not  imagine  was  attending:) 
You  find,  Sir,  you  have  fears  as  well  as  hopes.— £o  well  did  be  see  the 
whole,  when  another  saw  but  the  half  of  a  subject. 
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When  we  got  to  Dr-  Johnson's  house,  and  were  seated  in  his  library,  the 

ialogoe  went  on  admirably.     Edwards.     Sir,  1  remember  you  would 

ot  let  aa  say  prodigious  at  College.   For  e?en  then  Sir,  (turning  tome, 

e   wan  delicate  in  language,  and  we  all  feared  him.     Johnson,  to  Ed* 

ards:)  From  your  having  practised  the  law  long,  Sir,  I  presume  you 

ust  be  rich.     Edwards.     No,  Sir ;  I  got  a  good  deal  of  mouey  ;  but  I 

ttd  a  number  of  poor  relations  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of  it.    Johnson 

ir,  you  have   been   rich  in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  the  word.     Ed* 

rards.     But  I  shall  not  die  rich.     Johnson.     Nay,  sure,  Sir,  it  ts  bet- 

er  to  live  rich,  than  to  die  rich.     Edwards.     I  wish  1  had  continued 

it  College*     Johnson.     Why  do  you   wish  that,  Sir.     Edwards.   Be* 

I  think  I  should  have  had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  has 

fieen.      I  should   have  beeu  a  parson,  and  had  a  good  living,  like 

3$loxham  and  several  others,  and  lived  comfortably.     Johnson.     Sir 

the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  not  easy.     I  have 

always  considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family  thsn  he  it 

amble  to  maintain.     I  would  rather  have  Chancery  suits  upon  my  hands 

than  the  cure  of  souls.     No,  Sir,  I  do  uotenvy  a  clergyman's  lifeaa  an 

«asy  life,  nor  do  1  envy  the  clergyman  who  makes  it  an  easy  life*-— Here 

taking  himself  up  all  of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  O  !  Mr.  Edwards  !  I'll 

convince  you  that  I  recollect  you.     Do  you  remember  our  drinking  to* 

gether  at  an  ale  house  near  Pembroke  gate.     At  that  time,  you  told  me 

of  the  Eton  boy,  who,  when  verses  on  our  Saviour's  turning  water  into 

-vine  were  prescribed  as  an  exercise,    brought  up  a  single  line,  which 

wti  highly  admired. 

♦Vidit  et  ernbuit  lympba  pudica  Deum.' 

«nd  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in '  Camden's  remains,*  an  eulogy  upon 
^>ne  of  our  Kings,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  prince  of  equal 
znerit: 

'Mir*  caao,  Sol  occubuit,  no*  nulla  sccuta^est. 

Edwards.  You  area  philosopher,  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  tried  too  in 
any  time  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  I  don't  know  how,  cheerfulness  was 
always  breaking  in.— -Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Courtney, 
-Air.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  eminent  men  to  whom  1  have  men- 
tioned this,  have  thought  it  an  exquisite  trait  of  character.  The  truth 
"lb,  that  philosophy,  like  religion,  \&  too  generally  supposed  to  be  hard 
mod  terete,  at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all  gaiety. 

Edwards.     I  hove  been  twice  married,  Doctor.     You,  I   suppose, 
liave  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife.     Johnson.     Sir,  1  have 

ltoown  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife,  and  (in  a  solemn  tender  faujtering 
tone)  1  have  known  what  it  was  to  love  a  wife.— It  had  almost  broke  my 
heart. 

Edwards.  How  do  you  live,  Sir  ?  For  my  part,  I  must  have  my  re- 
gular meals,  and  a  glass  of  good  wine.  I  find  I  require  it.  Johnson* 
J  now  drink  no  wine,  Sir.      Early  in  life  I  drank  wine  ;  for  many 
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years  1  drank  none.  I  then  for  some  years  drank  a  great  deal.  Ed- 
wards. Some  hogsheads,  I  warrant  you.  Johnson.  I  then  had  a  se- 
vere illness,  and  left  it  off,  and  I  have  never  begun  it  again.  I  never 
felt  any  difference  upon  myself  from  eating  oue  thing  rather  than  another, 
nor  from  oue  kiod  of  weather  rather  than  another.  There  are  people,  I 
believe,  who  feel  a  difference;  but  1  am  not  one  of  them.  And  as  to  re- 
gular meals  I  have  fasted  from  the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday's 
dinner,  without  any  inconvenience.  1  believe  it  is  be&t  to  eat  just  as  one 
is  hungry  ;  but  a  man  who  is  in  business,  or  a  man  who  has  a  family, 
must  have  stated  meals.  1  am  a  straggler.  I  may  leave  this  town  and 
go  to  Grand  Cairo,  without  being  missed  here  or  observed  there.  Bd-r 
wards.  Don* t you  eat  supper,  Sir  ?  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  Edwards.  For. 
my  part,  now,  1  consider  supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which  one  mutt 
pass,  in  order  to  get  to  bed. 

Johnson.  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards.  Lawyers  know  life 
practically.  A  bookish  man  should  always  have  them  to  converse  with. 
They  have  what  he  wants.  Edwards.  1  am  grown  old  :  I  am  sixty-five. 
Johnson.  I  shall  be  sixty-eight  next  birth-day.  Come,  Sir,  drink 
water,  and  put  in  for  a  hundred, 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  left  his  whole  fortune  to 
Pembroke  College.  Johnsoo.  Whether  to  leave  one's  whole  fortune  to 
a  College  be  right,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  I  would  leave 
the  interest  of  the  fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a  College  to  my  relations  or 
my  friends,  for  their  lives.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  College,  which  is 
a  permanent  society,  whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty  years 
hence :  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my  relations  or  frieuds  feel  the  be- 
nefit of  it. 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  Johnson's  most  humane  and 
benevolent  heart.  His  cordial  and  placid  behaviour  to  an  old  fellow-col- 
legian, a  man  so  different  from  himself;  and  his  telling  him  that  be 
would  go  down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him,  shewed  u  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion very  rare  at  an  advanced  age.  He  observed,  how  wonderful  it  was 
that  they  had  both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without  having  ever 
once  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too!  Mr.  Edwards,  when 
going  away,  again  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  senility,  and  looking 
full  in  Johnson's  face,  said  to  him,  You'll  fiud  in  Dr.  Young* 

O  my  coveali !  rentnaati  of  yourtelvei. 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook  his  head  with  impatience* 
Edwards  walked  off  seemingly  highly  pleaded  with  the  honour  of  having 
been  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Johuson.  When  he  was  gone,  f  said  to 
Johnson,  I  thought  him  but  a  weak  man.  Johnson.  Why,  yes,  Sir. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed  through  life  without  experience  :  yet  I 
would  rather  have  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  roan  who  will  not 
talk  readily.    This  man  is  always  willing  to  say  what  he  has  to  say.  Yet 
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►r,  Johnson  bad  himself  by  00  meant  that  willingness  which  he  praised  so 

much,  and  I  think  so  justly  ;  for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  effect  of  the 

dreary  void,  when  there  is  a  total  silence  in  a  company,  for  any  length 

of* time;  or,  which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  conversation  i« 

ww  it  I*  difficulty  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  effort  ? 

•Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  Tom  Tyers  described  me  the  best  t 
£>ir>    (**id  be,)  you  are  like  a  ghost :  you  never  speak  till  you  are  spoken. 


gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  mentioned,  was  Mr,  Thomas 
ton  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers,  the  founder  of  that  excellent  place 
F  public  amusements,  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which  must  ever  be  an  estate 
its  proprietor,  as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  £nglts)} 
;  there  being  a  mixture  of  curious  shew,— ^gay  exhibition,— -mo* 
*>ic9    vocal  mud  instrumental,  not  too  refined  for  the  general  ear  ;— for 
■all  which  only  a  shilling  is  paid;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  good  eating 
•Qd   drinking  for  those  who  choose  to  purchase  that  regale.  Mr,  Thomas 
ms  was  bred  to  the  law  ;  but  having  a  handsome  fortune,  vivacity  of 
per,  and  eccentricity  of  mind,  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  the  re? 
s£^ftXs*rity  of  practice.     He  therefore  ran  about  the  world  with  a  pleasam) 
lessness,  amusing  every  body  by  his  desultory  conversation.    He 
nded  in  anecdote,  but  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  accuracy.     I 
*H^r«fore  cannot  venture  to  avail  myself  much  of  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Jol&nson  which  he  published,  being  one  among  the  various  persons  am* 
w  Mont  of  appending  their  names  to  that  of  my  illustrious  friend.     That 
•k>«tcbis,  however,  an  entertaining  little  collection  of  fragments.     Those 
which  he  published  of  Pope  and  Addison  are  of  higher  merit ;  but  his 
***4.e  must  chiefly  rest  upon  his  Political  Conferences,  in  which  he  in- 
troduces several  eminent  persops  delivering  their  sentiments  in  the  way 
°*    dialogue,  and  discovers  a  considerable   share  of  learning,  various 
knowledge,  and  discernment  of  character.     This  much  msy  I  be  allowed 
*°  stay  of  a  man  who  was  exceedingly  obliging  to  me,  and  who  lived  with 
**«••  Johnson  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very  numerous 
•r^j  uatntaoce. 

Adr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr.     Johnson  should  have 

of  a  profession.     I  repeated  the  remark  to  Johnson  that  i  might 

**^e  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.    Johnson.     Sir,  it  would  have 

^^n  better  that  I  had  been  of  a  profession.     1  ought  to  have  been  a 

k^^jer.      Bo* well.      I  do  not  think,  Sir,  it  would  have  been  better, 

***     we  should  not  have  had  the  English  Dictionary.     Johnson.     But 

T<**%  would  have  had  Reports.     Poswell.     Ay;  but  there  would   not 

*-^e  been  another,  who   could  have  written   the   Dictionary.     There 

B^^e  been   many   very   good   Judges.     Suppose  you   had   been   Lord. 

^aincellor ;  you  would  have  delivered  opinions  with  more  extent  of  mind, 

ar**l  in  a  more  ornamented  manner,  than  perhaps  any  Chancellor  ever  did* 

***      ever  will  do.     But  I  believe,  causes  have  been  as  judiciously  decided 

*^     you  could  have  done.    Johnson*    Yes,  Sir.    Property  has  been  as 

m  «ll  settled. 

JNcjK  4P 
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Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition  floating  in  bit  mind,  and 
had,  undoubtedly,  often  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  hit  soperemi- 
nent  powers  being  rewarded  in  this  great  and  liberal  country  by  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Litchfield,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  he  said  to  Johnson,  "  What  a  pity  it  is,  Sir,  that  yoa 
did  not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  You  might  hare  been  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage; 
and  now  that  the  title  of  Litchfield,  your  uative  city,  is  extinct,  you 
might  have  bad  it*'  Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  much  agitated ;  and, 
in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed,  Why  will  you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this 
when  it  is  too  late  ? 

Buthe  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  others.  The  late  Dr.  Thomaa 
Leland  told  Mr.  Courtensy,  that  when  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  shewed 
Johnson  his  fine  house  and  lauds  uear  Beaconsfield,  Johnson  cooly  said, 
Non  equidem  mvideo  ;  mirormagis. 

Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of  literature  than  John- 
son, or  was  more  determined  in  maintaining  the  respect  which  he  justly 
considered  as  due  to  it.  Of  this,  besides  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
in  society,  some  characteristical  instances  may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once  when  he  dined  in  a  numerous 
company  of  booksellers,  where  the  room  being  small,  the  head  of  the 
table,  at  which  he  sat,  was  almost  close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in 
suffering  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from  the  heat,  rather  than  quit 
his  place,  and  let  one  of  them  sit  above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  complained  one  day,  in  * 
mixed  company,  of  Lord  Camden.  1  met  him  (said  he)  at  Lord  Clare's 
house  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been 
an  ordinary  man.  The  company  having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson 
stood  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend.  Nay,  Gentlemen,  (said  he,)  Dr. 
Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to 
such  a  man  as  Goldsmith  ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden 
that  he  neglected  him. 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that  such  respect  as  he 
thought  due  only  to  higher  intellectual  qualities,  should  be  bestowed  ow 
men  of  slighter,  though  perhaps  more  amusing,  talent?.  I  told  him* 
that  one  morning,  when  1  went  to  breakfast  with  Garrick,  who  was  very 
vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  accosted  me  thus: — Pray 
now,  did  you— did  you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning  the  corner,  eh  ?— 
No,  Sir,  (said  1.)  Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  the  question?— Why, 
replied  Garrick,  with  an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  standing  on  tiptoe* 
Lord  Camden  has  this  moment  left  me.  We  have  had  a  long  walk 
together.  Johnson.  Well,  Sir,  Garrick  talked  very  properly.  Lord 
Camden  teas  a  little  lawyer  to  be  associating  so  familiarly  with  a  player. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great  truth,  that  Johnson  consi- 
dered Garrick  to  be  as  it  were  his  property.    He  uould  allow  no  roan 
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wther  to  blame  or  to  praise  Gamete  in  his  presence,  without  contradict* 
5ng  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of  mind,  in  which  mutual  ex* 
preasions  of  kindness  passed  between  us,  such  as  would  be  thought  too 
-wain  in  roe  to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of  the  sad  inevitable  certainty 
-that  one  of  us  must  survive  the  other.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  an 
saflecting  consideration.  I  remember  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope, 
says,  "  I  intend  to  come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once  more;  and  when 
we  must  part,  it  is  what  happens  to  all  human  beings."  Bos  well.  The 
fjope  that  we  shall  see  our  departed  friends  again  must  support  the  mind. 
Johnson.  Why,  yes,  Sir.  Boswell.  There  is  a  strange  unwillingness 
-to  part  with  life,  independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futurity.  A  reverend 
friend  of  ours  (naming  him)  tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his  books.  Johnson.  This  it 
foolish  in  *****.  A  man  need  not  be  uneasy  on  these  grouuds  ;  for  as  he 
*wiH  retain  his  consciousness,  be  may  'say  with  the  philosopher,  Omnia 
mea  mecum  porto.  Boswell.  True,  Sir  :  we  may  carry  our  books  in 
our  heads;  but  still  there  is  somethiug  painful  in  the  thought  of  leaving 
far  ever  what  has  given  us  pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  when 
Toy  imagination  was  warm,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood, 
it  distressed  me  to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being  in  which  Shake* 
pemre's  poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady  whom  1  then  much  admired,  a 
▼cry  amiable  womao,  humoured  my  faocy,  and  relieved  me  by  saying* 
*'  The  first  thing  you  will  meet  in  the  other  world,  will  be  an  elegant 
^opyjof  Shakspeare*s  works  presented  to  you."  Or.  Johnson  smiled  be- 
nignantly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear  to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  re- 
turned and  drank  tea  and  coffee  in  Mrs.  William's  room ;  Mrs.  Desmou- 
line  doing  the  honours  of  the  tea-table.  1  observed  that  be  would  not 
even  look  at  a  proof-sheet  of  his  "  Life  of  Waller*'  on  Good-Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  ou  agriculture,  which  was 
printed,  and  was  soon  to  be  published.  It  was  a  very  strange  perform- 
ance, the  author  having  mixed  in  it  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  to- 
pics, along  with  his  remarks  on  plowing,  sowing,  and  other  farming 
operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an  absurd  profane  fellow,  and  had  intro- 
duced in  his  books  many  sneers  at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and 
conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  permitted  me  to  read  some  passages  aloud.  One 
was  that  he  resolved  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work,  but  he  owned 
be  felt  tome  weak  compunction  ;  and  he  had  this  rery  curious  reflection  : 
1  was  born  in  the  wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briars  and  thorns  still 
hang  about  me,  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  ridicu- 
lous image,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety.  However,  (said 
he,)  tbje  Reviewers  will  make  him  hang  himself.  He,  however,  observed, 
that  formerly  there  might  have  been  a  dispensation  obtained  for  working 
on  Sunday  in  the  time  of  harvest.  Indeed  in  ritual  observances,  were 
all  the  ministers  of  religion  what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of  them 
are,  such  e  power  might  be  wisely  and  safely  lodged  with  the  Church. 
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On  Ssturday,  April  14,  I  drank  tea  with  him*  He  praised  the  hrtt 
Mr.  Duncombe,  of  Canterbury,  aaa  pleasing  man.  He  used  to  com 
to  me ;  I  did  not  seek  much  after  Aim*  Indeed  I  never  sought  aauch 
after  any  body.  Boswell.  Lord  Orrery,  I  suppose.  Johnson.  No, 
Sir  ;  1  never  went  to  bim  but  when  he  sent  for  me.  BoswelL  Richard- 
aon.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir.  Bat  I  sought  after  George  Psalmanaxuv 
the  most.     I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at  an  alehouse  in  the  city, 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  iu stance  which  1  discovered  of  bis 
ieeking  after  a  man  of  merit.  Soon  after  the  Honourable  Daines  Bar* 
riogton  had  published  bis  excellent  Observations  on  the  statutes,  Johnso* 
waited  on  that  worthy  and  learned  gentleman  ;  and,  having  told  him  bis 
name,  courteously  said,  1  have  read  your  book,  Sir,  with  great  pleasure* 
and  wish  to  be  better  known  to  you.  Thus  begun  an  acquaintance, 
which  was  continued  with  mutual  regard  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent,  he  said,  They  should  set 
him  in  the  pillory,  that  be  may  be  punished  in  a  way  that  would  disgrace 
him.  I  observed,  that  the  pillory  does  not  always  disgrace.  And  I 
mentioned  an  instance  of  a  gentleman,  who  I  thought  was  not  disho- 
noured by  it  Johnson.  Ay,  but  be  was,  Sir.  He  could  not  mouth 
and  strut  as  he  used  to  do,  after  having  been  there.  People  are  not 
willing  to  atk  a  man  to  their  tables,  who  has  stood  in  the  pillory. 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Dr.  Percy's  came  in.  Johnson 
attacked  the  Americans  with  intemperate  vehemence  of  ajnise.  I  said 
something  in  their  favour ;  and  added,  that  I  was  always  sorry,  wbea 
he  talked  on  that  subject.  This,  it  seems,  exasperated  him ;  though 
he  ssid  nothing  at  the  time.  The  cloud  was  charged  with  sulphureous 
vapour,  which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in  thunder.— We  talked  of  a  gen* 
tleman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London;  and  I  said,  W* 
toast  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and 
that  will  soon  drive  him  away.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  we'll  send  yossfa 
him.  If  your  company  does  not  drive  a  msn  out  of  his  house,  nothing 
will.  This  was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was  no  visible  cause, 
I  afterwards  asked  him,  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing,  Johnson, 
Because,  Sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  the  Americans.  BosweU* 
But  why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge  directly.  Johnson,  (smiling) 
Because,  Sir,  1  bad  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot  strrke  till  he  has  his 
Weapons.    This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 

He  shewed  me  to-night  his  drawing-room,  very  genteelly  fitted  up ; 
and  said,  Mrs.  Thrale  sneered,  when  I  talked  of  my  having  aaked  you 
and  your  lady  to  live  at  my  house.  1  was  obliged  to  tell  her,  that  you 
would  be  in  as  respectable  a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers.  Sir,  tba 
insolence  of  weath  will  creep  out.  BoswelL  She  has  a  little  both  of  tba 
insolence  of  wealth,  and  the  conceit  of  parts.  Johnson.  The  insolence 
of  wealth  is  a  wretc  hed  thing ;  but  the  conceit  of  parte  has  some  founda- 
tion. To  be  sure,  it  should  not  be.  But  who  is  without  it  ?  Boswell. 
Yourself,  Sir.  Johnson.  Why,  I  play  no  tricks  ;  I  lay  no  trap*. 
well.    No,  Sir.    Yon  are  six  feet  high,  and  you  only  do  not  stoop. 
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We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  that  sometimes  have  composed 
tilie  household  of  great  families.  1  mentioned  that  there  were  a  huadred 
in  the  family  of  tjie  present  Earl  of  Eglintoune's  father.  Dr.  Johnson 
necnaing  to  dotibt  it,  I  began  to  enumerate.  Let  us  see :  my  Lord  and 
rar  Lady  two*  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  yon 
joeknj  be  long  enough.  Boswelt.  Well,  but  now  1  add  two  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  and  a  servant  for  each,  that  will  make  twenty  ;  so  we 
here  the  fifth  part  already.  Johnson,  Very  true.  You  get  at  twenty 
pretty  readily  but  you  will  not  so  easily  get  further  on.  We  grow  to 
five  feet  pretty  readily  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  grow  to  seven. 

On  Sunday,  April    19,  being  Easter  day,  after  the  solemnities  of  the 

festival  in  St.  Paol's  Church*  1  visited  him,  but  could   not  stay  to 

dinner.     I  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  arguments  for  Christianity  al- 

wesjra  in  readiness,  that  my  religious  faith  might  be  as  firm  and  clear 

ana  ony  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need  not  be  under  the  least  un- 

p,  when  it  should  be  attacked.    Johnson.    Sir,  you  cannot  an* 

alt  objections.     Yon  have  demonstration  for  a  First  Cause :  yon 

be  must  be  good  as  well  as  powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to 

him  otherwisef  and  goodness  of   itself  is  preferable.    Yet  jon 

hgainet  this,  what  is  very  certain,  the  unhappineas  of  human  lift* 

however,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  future  state  of  compensation, 

*hat  there  may  be  a  perfect  system*    But  of  that  we  were  not  sure,  till 

^ve  had  a  positive  revelation.     I  told  him,  that  his  Rasselas  had  often 

asdt  me  unhappy ;  for  it  represented  the  misery  of  human  life  so  well, 

umd  ao  convincingly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  atany  time  the  impres** 

afon  wove  off,  and  I  felt  myself  easy,  1  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

On  Monday,  April  to,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning.    We 

talked  of  a  gentleman  who  we  apprehended  was  gradually  involving  his 

cirensnetances  by  bad  management.    Johnson.  Wasting  a  fortune  is 

evaporation  by  a  thousand  imperceptible  means.    If  it  were  a  stream 

they'd  stop  it.    Yon  must  speak  to  him.     It  is  really  miserable.    Were 

he  *  gamester,  it  could  be  said  he  had  hopes  of  winning.    Were  he  a 

bankrupt  in  trade,  he  might  have  grown  rich :  but  he  has  neither  spirit 

to  spend,  nor  resolution  to  spare.    He  does  not  spend  fast  enough  to 

have  pleasure  from  it.     He  has  the  crime  of  prodigality,  and  the  wretch* 

edneas  of  parsimony.    If  a  man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  be  is  killed  as  many 

«  one  baa  been  killed  ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thiug  for  a  man  to  lie  down  and 

die ;  to  bleed  to  death  because  he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the 

wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it  up*    I  cannot  but  pause  a  motneut  to  admire 

the  fecundity  of  fancy,  and  choice  of  language,  which  in  this  instance, 

and,  indeed,  on  almost  all  occasions,  he  displayed.    It  was  well  observed 

by  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore,  "  The  conversation  of  Johnson 

is  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be  compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where 

every  vein  and  muacle  is  distinct  and  bold.    Ordinary  conversation  re* 

scmblca  an  inferior  cast*" 
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On  Sunday,  April  35»  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
with  the'learned  Dr.  Mosgrave,  Counsellor  Leland  of  Ireland,  son  to  the 
historian,  Mrs.  Cholmondelly,  and  some  more  ladies.  "  The  Project,? 
a  new  poem,  was  read  to  the  company  by  Dr.  Musgrave*  Johnson* 
Sir,  it  has  no  power.  Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  names  with  which; 
it  is  filled,  it  would  be  nothing :  the  names  carry  the  poet,  not  the  poet 
the  names.  Musgrave.  A  temporary  poem  alwaysentertafna.ua.  John*, 
ton.  So  does  an  account  of  the  criminals  hanged  yesterday  entertain 
us. 

He  proceeded :— Demosthenes  Taylor,  as  he  was  called,  (that  is,  the 
Editor  of  Demosthenes)  was  the  most  silent  man,  the  merest  statue  of 
a  man  that  1  have  e?er  seen.  I  once  dined  in  company  with  him,  and  all 
he  said  during  the  whole  time  was  no  more  than  Richard.  How  a  man 
should  say  only  Richard,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  was  thus  :• 
Dr.  Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  and  ascribing  to  ohm- 
something  that  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Grey.  So  to  correct  him, 
Taylor  said,  (imitating  his  affected  sententious  emphasis  and  nod) 
"Richard,"  l 

Mrs.  Cholmondelly,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits,  exhibited  some  lively 
sallies  of  hyperbolical  complement  to  Johnson,  with  whom  she  had  beam 
long  acquainted,  and  was  very  easy.  He  was  quick  in  catching  the  maaw 
ner  of  the  moment,  and  answered  her  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  hero 
of  a  romance,  "  Madam,  you  crown  me  with  unfading  laurels." 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a  pamphlet  meant  a  prose 
piece.    Johnson*    No,  Sir.  A  few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound  are  a  pan*- , 
phlet,  as  much  as  a  few  sheets  of  prose.      Musgrave.  A  pamphlet  may 
be  understood  to  mean  a  poetical  piece  in  Westminster-Hall,  that  is, 
in  formal  language ;  but  in  common  language  it  is  understood  to  mean  • 
prose.    Johnson,  (and  here  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  bis  know- 
ing clearly  and  telling  exactly  how  a  thing  is,)  A  pamphlet  is  understood, 
in  common  language  to  mean  prose,  ouly  from   this,  that  there  is  so 
much  more  prose  written  than  poetry ;  as  when  we  say  a  book,  prose  is 
understood  for  the  same  reason,  though  a  book  may  as  well  be  in  poetry 
as  in  prose.    We  understand  what  is  most  general,  aod  name  what  is 
less  frequent. 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland.  Miss  Reynolds.  Have  yon 
seen  them,  Sir  ?  Johnson.  No,  Madam,  1  have  seen  a  translation  from 
Horace,  by  one  of  her  daughters.  She  shewed  it  me.  Miss  Reynolds. 
And  how  was  it,  Sir  ?  Johnson.  Why,  very  well  for  a  young  Miss's 
verses ;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with  excellence,  nothing  :  but,  very 
well  for  the  persou  who  wrote  them.  1  am  vexed  at  being  shewn  verses  * 
in  that  manner.  Miss  Reynolds.  But  if  they  should  be  good,  why  not 
give  them  hearty  praise  ?  Johnson.  Why,  Madam,  because  I  nave  not 
got  the  better  of  my  bad  humour  from  having  been  shewn  them.  Yon 
must  consider,  Madam ;  before-hand  they  may  be  bad,  as  well  as  good. 
Nobody  has  a  right  to  put  another  under  such  a  difficulty!  that  he  must 
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cither  hart  the  person  by  telling  the  truth,  or  hart  himself  by  telling 
what  it  not  true.     Boswelh   A  man  often  shews  his  writings  to  people 
of  eminence,  to  obtain  from  them,  either  from  their  good  nature,  or 
from  their  not  being  able  to  tell  the  truth  firmly,  a  commendation,  of 
which  be  may  afterwards  avail  himself.  Johnson.  Very  true,  Sir.  There- 
fore die  man,  who  is  asked  by  an  author,  what  he  thinks  of  his  work,  is 
pat  to  the  torture,  and  is  not  obliged  to  speak  the  truth  ;  so  that  what 
he  says  is  not  considered  as  his  opinion;  yet  he  has  said  it,  and  cannot 
retract  ijt;  and  this  author,  when  mankind  are  hunting  him  with  a  cannis- 
ter  at  his  tail,  can  say,  *  I  would  not  have  published,  had  not  Johnson, 
or  Reynolds,  or  Masgrave,  or  some  other  good  judge  commended  the 
work.'     Vet  I  consider  it  as  a  very  difficult  question  in  conscience,  whe- 
ther one  should  advise  a  man  not  to  publish  a  work,  if  profit  be  his  ob- 
ject ;  for  the  man  may  say,  *  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  I  should  have  had 
money,'  Now,  you  cannot  be  sure ;  for  you  have  only  your  own  opinion, 
and  the  public  may  think  very  differently.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.   You 
moat  upon  such  an  occasion  have  two  judgments ;  one  as  to  the  real  va- 
lve of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may  please  the  general  taste  at  the 
time*   Johnson.  But  you  can  be  sure  of  neither :  and  therefore  I  should 
scrapie  much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.     Both  Goldsmith's  comedies 
were  once  refused ;  his  first  by  Garrick,  his  second  by  Colraan,  who  was 
prevailed  on  at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring 
it  on. .   His  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield*  I  myself  did  not  think  would  have  had 
mach  success.     It  was  written  and  sold  by  a  bookseller,  before  his  *  Tra- 
teller ;'   but  published  after ;  so  little  expectation  had  the  bookseller 
from  it.    Had  it  been  sold  after  «  The  Traveller,'  he  might  have  had 
twice  as  much  money  for  it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price. 
The  bookseller  had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's  reputation  from  '  The 
Traveller,'  in  the  sale,  though  Goldsmith  had  it  not  in  selling  the  copy. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  Beggar's  Opera  affords  a  proof  how  strangely 
people  will  differ  in  opinion  about  a  literary  performance.     Burke  thinks 
it  has  no  merit.    Johnson.    It  was  refused  by  one  of  the  houses;  but 
I  should  have  thought  it  would  succeed,  not  from  any  great  excellence 
in  the  writing,  but  from  the  novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety 
erf  the  piece,  which  keeps  the  audience  always  attentive,  and  dismisses 
fthem  in  good  humour. 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a  considerable  increase  of 

^company.     Several  of  us  got  round  Dr.  Johnson,  and  complained  that 

lie  would  not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that  there  might 

T>e  a  complete  edition.     He  smiled,  and  evaded  our  entreaties.     That 

lie  intended  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  I  have  heard  him  say  so  ; 

and  have  in  my  possession  an  imperfect  list,  fairly  written  out,  which  be 

eatitres  Historic  Studiorum.    I  once  got  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list, 

which  there  was  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  was  accurate,  for  it  was 

written  down  in  his  presence  by  this  friend,  who  enumerated  each  article 

aloud,  and  had  some  nf  them  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Levett,  in  concert 
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with  whoa  it  was  made  out ;  sod  Johnson,  who  beard  ^11  this,  did  not 
contradict  it.  But  whan  I  shewed  a  copy  of  this  list  t»  him*  and  men* 
tioned  the  evidence*  for  its  exactness*  he  laughed  and  said,  I  waa  willing 
to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and  never  interfered*  Upon  winch 
I  read  to  him,  article  by  article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  or  refuse  | 
and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  faivl  got  some  other  articles  coo* 
firmed  by  him  directly,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  made  addir 
tions  under  bis  sanction.  4 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been  mentioned,  he  told  ua,  Care 
used  to  sell  ten  thousand  of  'The  Gentleman's  Magazine  ;*  yet  ends 
was  then  hia  minute  attention  and  anxiety  that  the  sale  should  not  suffer 
the  smallest  decrease,  that  he  would  name  a  particular  person  who:** 
heard  had  talked  of  leaving  off  the  Magazine,  and  would  say,  •  Let  on 
have  something  good  next  month." 

It  was  observed  that  avarice  was  inherent  in  some  dispositions*  John* 
son.  No  man  was  born  a  miser,  because  no  man  was  born  to  possession*' 
Every  man  is  born  capidar— desirous  of  getting;  but  not  aetfra*— -de* 
sirous  of  keeping.  Boswell,  I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sherridan  maintain* 
with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  aaan:  a  miner 
who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving.  Johnson.  Thai  uv 
flying  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious  nana  av 
tniscr,  because  he  is  miserable.  No,  Sir,  a  man  who  both  spends  and 
saves  money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  enjoyments. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  Bon-Mots,  he  quoted,  from  one  of 
Ama9  an  exquisite  instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of  honour  in  France, 
who  being  asked  by  the  Queen  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered,  "  What 
your  Majesty  pleases."  He  admitted  that  Mr.  Burke's  classical  pun 
upon  Mr.  Wilke's  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob, 


« 


naauritqoe  fertur 


u  Leg e  folutai," 

» 

was  admirable;  and  though  he  was  strangely  unwilling  to  allow  to  that 
extraordinary  man  the  talent  of  wit,  he  also  laughed  with  upprpbatioo 
at  another  of  his  playful  conceits;  which  was,  that  Horace  has  in  one 
line  given  a  description  of  a  good  desirable  manor; 

'  Est  medut  in  reaai,  mat  certi  seoiquejfsef  ," 

that  is  tp  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes,  and  certain  fines. 

He  observed,  a  man  cannot  with  propriety  speak  of  himself,  except  be 
relates  simple  facts ;  as,  •  I  was  at  Richmond :'  or  what  depends  on  men- 
suration ;  as,  « I  am  six  feet  high/  He  if  sure  he  has  been  at  Richmond; . 
he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high  :  but  be  cannot  be  sure  he  ii  wise,  or  thai 
he  has  any  other  excellence.     Then,  all  censure  of  a  man's  self  is  oblique  . 
praise  It  is  in  order  to  abow  how  much  he  can  spare,    It  has  all  the  in- 
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v  id  i  on*  n  ess  of  self-praise,  and  all  the  reproach  of  falsehood  Boswell. 
Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from  a  man's  strong  consciousness  of  his  faults 
fcSetitg  observed.  He  knows  that  others  would  throw  him  down,  and  there- 
fore he  had  better  lie  down  softly  of  his  own  accord* 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  he  was  engaged  to  dine  at  General  Paoti'fj 

'where,  ah  1  have  already  observed,  I  was  still  eutertaiped  in  elegaut  hos- 

fjitalityj  and  with  all  the  ease1  and  comfort  of  a  home.  1  called  on  him,  and 

accompanied  him  in  a  hackney-coach.    We  stopped  first  at  the  bottom  of 

aHedge-laue,  into  which  he  went  to  leave  a  letter,  with  good  news  for  a 

poor  man  in  distress,  as  he  told  me.   I  did  not  question  him  particularly  at 

to  this.  He  himself  often  resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively  description 

of  Pope :  that  he  was  un  politique  aux  choux/t  aux  raves.  He  would  say* 

I  dine  to-day  in  Grosvenor-square  ;  this  might  be  with  a  Duke ;  or,  per* 

lisps,  1  dine  to  day  at  the  other  end  of  the  town :  or  a  gentleman  of  great 

eminence  called  on  me  yesterday. — He  loved  thus  to  keep  things  float* 

ing  in  conjecture :  Omnt  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est.  I  believe  I  ventured 

to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil  the  mystery,  more  freely  and  frequently 

than  aoy  of  his  friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman's  the  well-knowm 

4<*y-*hop%  in  St.  JamesVStreet,  ut  the  corner  of  St.  JaraesVPlace,  to 

isbtch  he  had  been  directed,  but  not  clearly,  far  he  searched  about  son** 

tine,  and  could  not  find  it  at  first ;  and  said,  To  direct  one  only  to  a 

corner  shop  is  toying  with  one.     1  suppose  he  meant  this  as  a  play  upon 

the  word  toy ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  knew  him  to  stoop  to  such  sport* 

After  he  bad  been  some  time  in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  oat  of 

the  coach,  and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as  those  he  bad 

were  too  small.     Probably  this  alteration  in  dress  had  been  suggested  by 

Mra*Thrale,by  associating  with  whom,  his  external  appearance  was  mueb 

improved.     He  got  better  cloaths ;  and  the  dark  colour,  from  which  he 

never  deviated,  was  enlivened  by  metal  buttons.  His  wigs,  too,  were  much 

better ;  and  during  their  travel*  in  France,  he  was  furnished  with  a  Paris* 

made  wig,  of  handsome  construction.     This  choosing  of  silver  buckles 

was  a  negociation :  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  will  not  have  the  ridiculous  large  ones 

new  in  fashion  ;  and  I  will  give  uo  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair.     Snch 

were  the  principle s  of  the  business  ;  and,  after  some  examination,  he  was 

fitted.     As  we  drove  along,  1  found  him  in  a  talking  humour,  of  which 

I  availed  myself.  Bos  well.  I  was  this  morning  iu  Ridley's  shop,  Sir;  and 

was  told,  that  the  collection  called  "  Johnsoniana"  has  sold  very  much. 

Johnson*     Yet  the  "  Journey  to  the  Hebrides'*  has  not  had  a  great  sale. 

Boswell.  That  is  strange.     Johnson.  Yes,  Sir ;  for  iu  that  book  1  bare 

told  the  world  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not  kuow  before. 

Bo«well.  1  drank  chocoUte,  Sir,  this  morning  with  Mr.  Eld;  and,  to 
ray  uo  small  surprise,  found  him  to  be  a  Staffordshire  Whig,  a  being 
which  1  did  not  believe  had  existed.  Johnson.  Sir,  there  are  rascals  in  all 
countries.  Boswell.  Eld  said,  a  Tory  was  a  creature  generated  between 
a  non-juring;  parson  and  one>  grandmother.  Johnton.  And  I  have  always 
No.  9.  4  Q 
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said,  the  first  Whig  was  the  Devil.  Bo* well.  He  certainly  was,  Sir. 
The  Devil  was  impatient  of  subordination ;  he  was  the  first  who  re* 
sisted  power: 

"  Better  to  reign  ia  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven." 

At  General  Paoli's  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Marchess/ 
Gherardi  of  Lotnbardy,  and  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of 
Spottiswoode,  the  solicitor.  At  this  time  fears  of  an  invasion  were  cir- 
culated ;  to  obviate  which,  Mr.  Spottiswoode  observed,  that  Mr.  Fraser 
the  engineer,  who  hsd  lately  come  from  Dunkirk,  said,  that  the  French 
had  the  same  fears  of  as.  Johnson.  It  is  thus  that  mutual  cowardice 
keeps  us  in  peace.  Were  one  half  of  mankind  brave,  and  one  half 
cowards,  the  brave  would  be  always  beating  the  cowards.  Were  all  brave, 
they  would  lead  a  very  uneasy  life;  all  would  be  continually  fighting: 
but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on  very  wall. 

We  talked  of  drinking  wine.  Johnson.  I  require  wine,  only  when  I 
am  alone.  I  have  then  often  wished  for  it,  and  often  taken  it.  Spottiswoode, 
What  by  way  of  a  companion,  Sir?  Johnson.  To  get  rid  of  myself,  to 
send  myself  away.  Wine  gives  great  pleasure  ;  and  every  pleasure  is  of 
itself  a  good.  It  is  a  good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil.  A  man  may 
have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink  wine ;  and  that  may  be  greater  thati  the 
pleasure.  Wine  makes  a  man  belter  pleased  with  himself.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  makes  him  more  pleasing  to  others.  Sometimes  it  does.  But  the 
danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows  better  pleased  with  himself,  ?he  may 
be  growing  less  pleasing  to  others.  Wine  gives  a  man  nothing.  It  neither* 
gives  him  knowledge  nor  wit ;  it  only  animates  a  man,  and  enables  him 
to  bring  out  what  a  dread  of  the  company  has  repressed.  It  only  puts  in 
motion  what  has  been  locked  up  in  frost.  But  this  may  be  good,  or  it 
may  be  bad.  Spottiswoode.  So,  Sir,  wine  is  a  key  which  opens  a  box  ; 
but  this  box  may  be  either  full  or  empty.  Johnson.  N.-iy,  Sir,  conver- 
sation is  the  key  :  wine  is  a  picklock,  which  forces  open  the  box,  and  in- 
jures it.  A  man  should  cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to  have  that  confidence 
and  readiness  without  wine,  which  wine  give?.  Doswell.  The  great  di£ 
ficolty  of  resisting  wine  is  from  benevolence.  For  instance,  a  good  worthy 
man  asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which  he  has  had  twenty  years  in  his 
cellar.  Johnson.  Sir,  all  this  notion  about  benevolence  arises  from  a  man's 
imagining  himself  to  be  of  more  importance  toother*,  than  he  really  it* 
They  don't  care  a  farthing  whether  he  drinks  wine  or  not.  Sir  Josh 6a 
Reynold?.  Yes,  they  do  for  the  time.  Johnson.  For  the  time  !— If  thtj 
care  this  minute,  they  forget  it  the  next.  And  as  for  the  good  worthy 
TOdu  ;  how  do  you  know  he  is  good  and  worthy  ?  No  good  and  worthy 
tiiitii  will  insist  upon  another  man's  driukiog  wine.  As  to  the  wine  tweoti 
years  iu  the  cellar, — of  ten  men,  three  say  this,  merely  because  they 
muU  say  something;  three  are  telling  a  lie,  when  they  say  they  have 
iid(i  tiic  wiue  twenty  years ; — three  would  rather  save  the  wiuc :— *one,  peC 
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Imp*,  caret.  I  allow  it  is  something  to  please  one's  company;  and  peo- 
ple are  always  pleased  with  those  who  partake  pleasure  with  them.  But 
after  a  man  has  brought  himself  to  relinquish  the  great  personal  pleasure 
which  arises  from  drinking  wine,  any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle.  To 
please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is  something  only,  if  there  be  nothing 
ai gainst  it     I  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  offend  worthy  men  : 

"  Curt t  tie  the  verse,  bow  well  so  e*er  it  flow, 
'» That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe." 


rell.  Curst  be  the  spring,  the  water,  Johnson.  But  let  us  consider 
'what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were  obliged  to  drink  or  do  any  thing 
«lse  that  may  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  the  company  where  we  are. 
l^angton.  By  the  same  rule  you  must  join  with  a  gang  of  cut-purses. 
Johnson.  Yes,  Sir;  but  yet  we  must  do  jus\jce  to  wine;  we  must  allow 
it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make  a  man  pleased  with  himself,  let  roe 
*sj)l  you,  is  doing  a  very  great  thing ; 

**  Si  patriss  volutins,  si  nobis  were  eari." 

I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker,  upon  trial,  by  Johnson's 
t-ecommendation.  Johnson.  Bos  well  is  a  bolder  combatant  than  Sir 
Joshua  :  be  argues  for  wine  without  the  help  of  wine ;.  but  Sir  Joshua 
with  it.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  But  to  please  one's  company  is  a  strong 
laotive.  Johnson.  •  (who,  from  drinking  only  water,  supposed  every 
body  who  drank  wine  to  be  elevated,)  1  won*t  argue  any  more  with  you\ 
Sir.  You  are  too  far  gone.  Sir  Joshua.  I  should  have  thought  so  indeed 
Sir,  bad  I  made  such  a  speech. as. you  have  now  done.  Johnson,  (draw- 
ing himself  in,  and,  I  really  thought  blushing,)  Nay,  don't  be  angry. 
1  did  not  mean  to  offend  you.  Sir  Joshua.  At  first  the  taste  of  wine 
waa  disagreeable  to  me;  but  1  brought  myself  to  drink  it,  that  1 
might  be  like  other  people.  The  pleasure  of  drinking  wine  is  so  con- 
nected with  pleasing  your  company,  that  altogether  there  is  something 
of  social  goodness  in  it.  Johnson.  Sir,  this  is  only  saying  the  same 
thing  over  .again.  Sir  Joshua.  No,  this  is  new.  Johnson.  You  put  it 
in  new  words,  but  it  is  an  old  thought.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  wine,  it -makes  a  man  mistake  words  for  thoughts.  Boswell. 
I  think  it  is  a  new  thought;  at  least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude.  Johnson. 
Y?ay,  Sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat ;  or  an  old  coat  with  a  new  facing* 
(Then  laughing  heartily)  It  is  the  old  dog  in  a  new  doublet. — An  ex- 
traordinary instance,  however,  may  occur  where  a  man*s  patron  will  do 
nothing  for  him,  unless  he  will  drink  :  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for 
drinking. 

I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  believed  was  really  uneasy,  if  his 
company  would  not  drink  hard.  Johnson.  That  is  from  having  had 
people  about  him  whom  be  has  been  accustomed  to  command.     Boswell, 
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said,  the  first  Whig  was  the  Devil.  Boew'  7  V  JohBi011-  Sir» 
The  Devil  wai  impatient  of  subordinat'  -^  <A«n  hit  being  lober 

suted  power :  ,  :  •  yawBld  do  him  Ie>s  hurt 

y \'\ji.    Johnson.     Yes,  Sir; 
M  Better  to  reign  in  T  ^v;>'not  wish  to  sacrifice  him- 

./  ^  ^'^j^raebody  to  drink  with  him, 
At  General  Paoli's  were  *   ..  •  :,*' **ahi  he  sure  to  hate  it.     They 

Gherardi  of  Lombardy.  ' ''"je**9*  make  themselves  his  slave*. 

Spottiswoode,  the  soli'  "jp<^*f  ffl*^c  allowance  for  the  duty  of 

culated  :  to  obviate  -•' 'V'  *  drinking  comes  to  vi»it  me.    John  tor. 

the  engineer,  wh<  r'^'>.v;  incomes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man. 

had  the  same  f  i^^>^/shoaIdnot  have  been  to  well  received  in 

keeps  us  in  ■    .-^  '^  if  I  had  not  drunk  with  our  worthy  friend*. 

cowards,  th  ^  •  ^"^r*adid,  tnev  would  not  have  been  so  cordial, 
they  woo'  y''~'jJte'?'J  Tempi*  mentions,  that  in  his  travels  through 
but  be*  -*'><r  t*'J,\!d  tfto  or  three  gentle  mtn  with  him  :  and  when  a 

w.      .^***'*  ■  -- 


am? 
W 


'^jj**  ^  ^pat  it  to  titan.     Were  I  to  travel  again  through 
J**%g%r'ie*0lfl'h**e  *>»r  Joshua  with  me  to  take  the  bum  pert. 
frtrfLj*  '  Xrf  let  me  pat  a  case.     Suppose  Sir  Joshua  should 


>%.», 


s  ib*   }m   $*~  Scotland  ;  he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  v'uit  at 

i^'j'^Lcsantry ;  I  am  overjoyed  at  seeing  him  ;  we  are  quite 

"  y#*  "*.  jjull  I  unsociably  and  chnrliebly  let  him  sit  drinking  by 

*,»*''*'  .'po»  my  dear  Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be  treated  to,  I 

!>^"-0otiIe  with  you, 

0**^ Lkorated  Mrs.   Rudd  being  mentioned.     Johnson.     Fifteen 
1***,  J  should  have  gone  to  see  her.     Spottiswoode.     Because  «he 
!+**.{lt€a  years  younger?  Johuson.     No,  Sir;  but  now  they  have  a 
*\  0f  putting  every  thing  into  the  news-papers. 

l3fT  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one  of  the  introductory. atanzaa 
.^  fir>t  of  Tasao'fc  Jerusalem,  which  he  did,  and  then  Johuson  found 
fruit  with  the  simile  of  sweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup  for  a  child,  being 
gpiiaferred  from  Lucretius  into  an  epic  poem.     The  General  said,  he 
jid  not  inmgine  Homer's  poetry  was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  because 
Ik  ascribes  to  a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of  refiuement  not  found  in 
Greece  it  bell*  at  a  later  period,  when  Thucyd  ides  wrote.  Johnson.  I  recol- 
lect but  one  passsge  quoted  by  Thucydides  from  Homer,  which  is  not  to  he 
found  in  our  copies  of  Homer'*  works;  I  am  for  the  antiquity  of  Homer, 
and  thiuk  that  a  Grecian  colony  by  being  nearer  Persia  might  be  more 
refined  than  the  mother  country. 

On  Wedneirfay,  April  29*  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr,.  Allan  Ramsay's, 
where  were  Lord  Binning,  Drm  Robertson  the  historian,  Sir  Joshua  Rey-f 
nolds,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Botcawen,  widow  of  the  Admiral,  and 
mother  of  the  present  Viscount  Falmouth;  of  whom,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  praise  her,  1  would  say,  that  her  manners  are  the 
rnoAt  agreeable,  and  hrr  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady  with  whom  I 
ever  had  the  hap  pine**  to  he  acquainted.     Before  Johnion  came  w« 
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ked  a  good  bVal  or  him ;  Ramsay  said,  be  had  always  found  him  a 

polite  many  and  that  he  treated  him  with  great  respect,  which  he 

*y  sincerely.     1  said  I  worshipped  him.     Robertson.     But  some 

*)oil  him  ;  yon  should  worship    do  man.     Bos  well.     1  cannot, 

Sipping  him,  he  is  so  much  superior  to  other  meo.     Robert* 

.  criticism,  and   io  wit  and  conversation,  he  it  no  doubt  very  ex- 

tit ;  but  in  other  respects  he  is  not  above  other  men ;  he  will  believe 

,jy  thing,  and  will   strenuously  defend  the  most  minute  circumstance 

connected  with  the  Church  of  Eugland.     Bos  well.     Believe  me,  Doctor, 

you  are  much  mistaken  as  to  this  ;  for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly 

i.i   private,  he   is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  thinking.     Robertson.     He 

and   1  have  beeu  always  very  gracious ;  the  first  time  I  met  with  him  was 

one  evening  at  St ra ban's,  when  he  had  just  had  an  unlucky  altercation 

Mfiibi  Adam  Smith,  to  whom  he  had  beeu  to  rough,  that  Strahan,  after 

Smith  was  gone,  had  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him  that  I  was 

coming  soon,  and  that  he  was  uneasy  to  think  that  he  might  behave  is 

the  tame  manner  to  me. 

No,  no,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  I  warrant  you  Robertson  and  I  shall  do 
very  well.  Accordingly  he  wot  gentle  and  goodVbumoured  and  courteous 
with  me,  the  whole  evening ;  and  he  hat  been  to-  upon  every  occasion 
that  we  have  met  since.  1  have  often  said,  (laughing)  that  1  have  been 
io  t>  great  measure  indebted  to  Smith  for  my  good  reception.  B  owe  it. 
Hie  power  of  reasoning  is  very  strong,  and  he  hat  a  peculiar  art  of 
^rawing  characters,  which  is  at  rare  at  good  portrait  paiotiug.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  He  is  undoubtedly  admirable  in  this ;  but,  io  order 
to  mark  the  characters  which  he  draws,  he  over-charges  them,  and  gives 
people-  more  than  they  really  have,  whether  of  good  or  bad* 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  that  talking  so  easily,  arrive* 
then  we  were  all  as  quiet  at  a  school  upon  the  entrance  of  the  bead* 
matter ;  and  were  very  soon  sat  down  to  a  table  covered  with  such  variety 
of  good  things  as  contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose  him  to  be  pleated. 

Ramsay.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Pope. 
Um  poetry  was  highly  admired  in  bit  life-time,  more  a  great  de*l  than 
after  bit  death.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  bat  not  been  lest  admired  ti nee  hit 
death;  noautbort  ever  had  so  much  fame  in  their  own  life-time  aa  Pope 
and  Voltaire;  and  Pope's  poetry  bat  been  at  much  admired  since  hit 
dentil  at  daring  hit  life;  it  hat  only  not  been  at  much  talked  of,  but 
thai  in  owing  to  its.  being  now  more  distant,  atd,  people  having  otvwv 
ayitinga  to  talk  of,  Virgil  is  last  talked  of  than  Pope*  and  Homer  is  lest 
talked  of  than  Virgil ;  but  they  are  not  lest  admired.  We  mutt  read 
what*  the  world  reads  at  the  moment.  It  hat  been  maintained  that  thin 
tpiperfirtntion,  this,  teeming  of  the  press  in  modern  timet,  it  prejudicial 
to  good  literature,  bent  use  it  obliges  us  to  read  to  much  of  what  it  of  itv 
ft/ier  value,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion  ;  to  that  better  works  are 
nesjnntedfor  want  of  time,  because  aman  witlh«v«nteregratftcationof  bit 
vanity  in  conversation,  from  having  read  modern  books  than  from  havieg 
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read  the  best  works  of  antiquity.  But  it  moat  be  considered,  that  we' , 
have  now  more  knowledge  generally  diffused  ;  all  our  ladies  read  now, 
which  is  a  great  extension.  Modern  writers  are  the  moons  of  literature; 
they  shine  with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed  from  the  ancients. 
Greece  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fountain  of  knowledge;  Rome  of  ele- 
gance. Ramsay.  I  suppose  Homer's  Iliad  to  be  a  collection  of  piece* 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time.  •  I  should  like  to  see  h  translation 
of  it  in  poetical  prose,  like  the  book  of  Ruth  or  Job.  Robertsoo^ 
Would  you,  Dr.  Johnson,  you  are  matter  of  the  English  language,  but 
try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  could  not  read  it 
without  the  pleasure  of  verse. 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.     Johnson.     All  that  is  really 
known  of  the  ancient  state  of  Britain  is  contained  ia  a  few  pages.     We  earn ' 
know  no  more  than  what  the  old  writers  have  told  us;  yet  what  large 
books  have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  such  parts  as  are 
taken  from  those  old  writers,  is  alia  dream,  such  as  W  hi  taker's  Manches- 
ter.    1  have  heard  Henry's  History  of  Britain  well  spoken  of;  I  am  told 
it  is  carried  on  in  separate  divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  reli- 
gious history;  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch  well  done,  and  that  is 
the  history  of  manners,  of  common  life.     Robertson.     Henry  should' 
have  applied  his  attention  to  that  alone,  which  is  enough  for  any  man;' 
and  he  might  have  found  a  great  deal  scattered  in  various  books,  had  he 
read  solely  with  that  view.     Henry  erred   in  not  selling  his  first  volume 
at  a  moderate  price  to  the  booksellers,  that  they  might  have  pushed  him 
on  till  he  had  got  reputation.     I  sold  my  History  of  Scotland  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  as  a  work  by  which  the  booksellers  might  either  gain  or  not; 
and  Cadell  has  told  me,  that  Miller  and  he  have  got  six  thousand  pounds 
by  it.     1  afterwards  received  a  much  higher  price  for  my  writings.     An 
author  should  sell  his  first  work  for  what  the  booksellers  will  give,  till  it' 
shall  appear   whether  he  is  an  author  of  merit,  or,  which  is  the  same' 
thing  as  to  purchase-money,  an  author  who  pleases  the  public. 

Dr.  Robertson  expatiated  on  the  character  of  a  certain  nobleman  ;  that 
he  was  one  of  the  strongest  minded  men  that  ever  lived  ;  that  he  would 
sit  in  company  quite  sluggish,  while  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  his 
intellectual  vigour;  but  the  moment  that  any  important  s object  was 
started,  for  instance,  how  this  country  is  to  be  defended  against  a  French 
invasion,  he  would  rouse  himself,  and  shew  his  extraordinary  talents ' 
with  the  most  powerful  ability  and  animation.  Johnson.  Yet  this  man 
cut  his  own  throat.-  The  true  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind  that 
can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  small.  Now  I  am  told  the  King 
of  Prussia  will  say  to  a  servant,  *  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine,  which 
came  in  such  a  year;  it  lies  in  such  a  corner  of  the  cellars.'  I  would 
have  a  man  great  in  great  things,  and  elegant  in  little  things.  He  said 
to  me  afterwards,  when  we  were  by  ourselves,  Robertson  was  in  a  mighty 
romantic  humour,  he  talked  of  one  whom  he  did  not   know ;  but  \ 
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fawned  him  with  the  King  of  Prussia.— Yes,  Sir,  (said  1,)  you  threw  a 

bottle  at  his  head. 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned,  concerning  whom  both  Ro- 
bertson and  Ramsay  agreed  that  he  had  a  conitant  firmness  of  mind  ;  for 
after  a  laborious  day,  and  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and  anxieties, 
he  would  sit  down  with  his  sisters  and  be  quite  cheerful  and  good- 
humoured.     Such  a  disposition,  it  was  observed,  was  a  happy  gift  of  na- 
ture.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  so ;  a  man  has  from  nature  a  certain  portion 
of  mind  ;  the  vise  he  makes  of  it  depeudsuppn  his  own  free  will.  That 
a  man  as  always  the  same  firmness  of  mind,  I  do  not  say,  because  every 
man  feels  his  mind  less  firm  at  one  time  than  another;  bot  1  thiulf,  a 
man's  being  in  a  bad  or  good  humour  depends  upon  his  own  will.— I, 
however,  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man's  humour  is  often  unconr 
troulable  by  his  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine.     A  man,  (said  he,)  may 
choose  whether  he  will  have  abstemiousness  and  knowledge,  or  claret  and 
ignorance.     Dr.  Robertson,  (who  is  very  companionable,)  was  beginning 
to  dissent  as  to  ,the  proscription  of  claret.     Johnson :  (with  a  placid 
smile.)     Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  not  differ  with  me :  as  I  have  said  that  the 
as  so  is  most  perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  tilings,  I  am  for  knowledge  and 
claret.     Robertson  :  (holding  a  glass  of  generous  claret  in  his  hand.)  Sir, 
1  can  only  drink  your  health.     Johnson.  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  if  you 
should  be  ever  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  more.    Robert- 
son. Dr.  Johnson,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  one  respect  I  have  the  advantage 
of  you  ;  when  you  were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come  to  hear  any  of 
Our  preachers,  whereas,  when  1  am  here,  I  attend  your  public  worship 
without  scruple,  and  indeed,  with  great  satisfaction.     Johnson.  Why, 
Sir,  that  is  not  so  extraordinary  :  the  King  of  Siam  sent  ambassadors 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent  none  to  the 
King  of  Siam. 

Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want  of  knowledge  or  forgetful* 
neas ;  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  send  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Siam, 
and  the  Abb£  Choi«i,  who  was  employed  in  It,  published  an  account  of 
it  in  two  volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  April  30,  I  found  him  at  home  by  himself.  John? 
•oo.  Well,  Sir,  Ramsay  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner.  1  love  Raro*ay.  You 
will  not  find  a  man  in  whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more 
information,  and  more  elegance,  than  in  Ramsay's.  Bos  well.  What  I 
admire  in  Ramsay,  is  his  continuing  to  be  so  young.  Johnson.  Why, 
yea,  Sir,  it  is  to  be  admired.  I  value  myself.upon  this,  that  there  is  no* 
thing  of  the  old  man  in  my  conversation.  I  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I 
have  no  more  of  it  than  at  twenty-eight.  Boswell.  But,  Sir,  would  not 
you  wish  to  know  old  age  ?  He  who  is  never  an  old  man,  does  not  know 
the  whole  of  human  life  :  for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  it.  John- 
son. Nay,  Sir,  what  talk  is  thin  ?  Boswell.  1  rjuean,  Sir,  the  Sphinx's  de- 
scription of  it ;— morning,  noon,  atd  night,  I  wruldkno*  night,  as«e'l 
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as  fawning  and  noon.  Johnson.  What,  Sir,  would  yon  know  what  it  is 
to  feel  the  evils  of  old  age?  Would  you  hate  the  gont  ?  Won  Id  y oil 
have  decrepitude? — Seeing  him  heated,  I  would  not  argue  any  farther; 
but  1  was  confident  that  I  was  in  the  right.  I  would,  iu  due  time,  be* a 
Nestor,  an  elder  of  the  people ;  and  there  should'he  some  difference  be- 
tween the  conversation  of  twenty-eight  and  sixty-eight.  A  grave  picture 
should  not  be  guy.  There  is  a  serene,  solemn,  placid  old  age,  John* 
ton.  Mrs.  Th rale's  mother  said  of  me  what  fluttered  me  mujph.  A  clergy- 
man was  complaining  of  want  of  society  in  the  country  where  he  lived  ; 
and  said,  "  They  talk  of  runts;"  (that  is,  young  cows.)  '« Sir,  (said  Mr*. 
Salusbnry,)  Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to  talk  of  runts  ;"  meaning  that  I 
was  a  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  my  situation,  whatever  it  was. 
He  added,  I  think  myself  a  very  polite  man. 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds**, 
wharf  there  was  a  very  large  company,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation  ; 
hot  owing  to  some  circumstance  which  1  cannot  now  recollect,  I  have  no 
record  of  an^  part  of  it,  except  that  there  were  several  people  there  by 
no  means  of  the  Johnsonian  school ;  so  that  less  attention  was  paid  to  hint 
than  usual,  which  put  him  out  of  humour ;  and  upon  some  imaginary 
offence  from  me,  he  attacked  me  with  such  rudeues*,  that  I  was  vexed 
and  angry,  because  it  gave  those  persons  an  opportunity  of  enlarging 
wpon  his  supposed  ferocity,  and  ill  treatment  of  his  best  friends.  I  was 
so  much  hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much  reused,  that  I  kept  away  from 
him  fer  a  week;  and,  perhaps,  might  have  kept  away  much  longer, 
nay,  gene  to  Scotland  without  seeing  him  again,  had  not  we  fortnnately 
met  and  been  reconciled.  To  such  unhappy  chances  are  human  friend- 
ships liable. 

Oe  Friday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Langton*s.  I  was  re- 
served and  silent,  which  I  suppose  he  perceived,  and  might  recollect  the 
cause.  After  dinner,  when  Mr.  Langton  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and 
we  w*re  by  ourselves,  he  drew  his  chair  near  to  miue,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
of  conciliating  courtesy,  Well,  how  have  you  done  ?  Boswell.  Sir,  you 
have  made  me  very  uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to  me  when  we  were  last 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  You  know,  my  dear  Sir,  no  man  has  a  greater 
respect  and  affect  ion*  for  yon,  or  would  sooner  go  to  the  end  of  the  world 
te  serve  you.  Now  to  treat  me  so— .He  insisted  that  I  had  interrupted 
him;  which  I  assured  him  was  not  the  case ;  and  proceeded— But  why 
tree!  me  so  before  people  who  neither  love  you  nor  me?  Johnson.  Well, 
I  em  sorry  for  it.  I'll  make  it  up  to  you  twenty  different  ways,  as  you 
please.  Boswell.  I  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  observed  that  you 
tossed  me  sometimes— I  don't  care  how  often,  or  how  high  he  tosses  me, 
when  only  friends  are  present,  for  thee  I  fall  upon  soft  ground  :  but  I 
do  net  like  falling  on  stones,  which  is  the,case  when  enemies  are  present. 
I  think  this  a  pretty  good  rftiage#  Sir.  Johnson*  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest I  have  ever  heard. 
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The  truth  is,  there  wat  no  venom  in  the  wounds  which  he  inflicted  at 
any  time,  unless  they  were  irritated  by  some  malignant  infusion  by 
other  hands.  We  were  instantly  as  cordial  again  as  ever,  and  joined  in 
hearty  laugh  at  some  ludicrous  but  innocent  peculiarities  of  one  of  our1 
friend*.  Boswell.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  a 
man  to  his  face  ?  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  that  depends  Upon  the  man  and 
the  thing*  If  it  is  a  slight  man,  and  a  slight  thing,  you  may;  for  you 
take  nothing  valuable  from  him. 

He  said,  1  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair's  sermon  on  Devotion,  from  the 
text  "  Cornelius,  a  devout  man.'*  His  doctrine  is  the  best  limited,  the 
best  expressed  :  there  is  the  most  warmth  without  fanaticism,  the  most 
rational  transport.  There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I  disapprove,  and  J'd 
have  him  correct  it ;  which  is,  that  "  he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in  religion, 
is  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven !"  there  are  many  good  men  whose? 
fear  of  God  predominates  over  their  love.  It  may  discourage*  It  was 
rashly  said.  A  noble  sermon  it  is  indeed.  I  wish  Blair  would  come 
over  to  the  Church  of  England* 

When  Mr.  Laogton  returned  to  us,  the  flow  of  talk  went  on.  An 
eminent  author  being  mentioned  ; — Johnson.  He  is  not  a  pleasant  man/ 
His  conversation  is  neither  instructive  nor  brilliant.  He  does  not  talk 
as  if  impelled  by  any  fullness  of  knowledge  or  vivacity  of  imagiaation* 
His  conversation  is  like  that  of  any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  no 
wish  either  to  Inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because  he  thinks  it  does  not 
become         '»    — —  to  sit  in  a  company  and  say  nothing* 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anecdote  of  Addison  having  d  is  tin* 
guished  between  his  powers  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  by  saying  I 
have  only  ninepence  in  my  pocket ;  but  1  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds) 
Johnson.  He  had  not  that  retort  ready,  Sir ;  he  had  prepared  it  before'-' 
hand*  Langton  :  (turning  to  me.)  A  fine  surmise*  Set  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief. 

Johnson  called  the  East-Indians  barbarians*  Boswell.  Yon  will  ex* 
Cept  the  Chinese,  Sir?  Johnson.  No*  Sir*  Boswell.  Have  they  not  arts? 
Johnson.  They  have  pottery.  Boswell.  What  do  you  say  to  the  written 
character  of  their  language?  Johnson*  Sir,  they  have  not  an  alphabet* 
They  have  not  been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations  have  formed*! 
Boswell.  There  is  more  learning  in  their  language  than  in  any  other; 
from  the  immense  number  ofc  their  characters.  Johnson.  It  is.  only  more 
difficult  from  its  rudeness ;  as  there  is  more  labour  in  hewing  down  a  trse 
with  a  stone  than  with  an  axe. 

He  said,  I  have  been  reading  Lord  Karnes's  "  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man/'  In  treating  of  severity  of  punishment,  be  mentions  that  of 
Madame  Lsponchin,  in  Russia,  but  he  does  not  give  it  fairly;  for  1  have? 
looked  at  Chappe  D'Arteroche,  from  whom  he  has  taken  it.  He  stopp 
where  it  is  said  that  the  spectators  thought  her  innocent,  and  leaves  out 
what  follows  ;  that  she  the  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this  is  being 
as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  misrepresent  fact  in  a  book,  and  fof 

No,  y.  4  R 
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what  motive  ?  It  is  like  one  of  those  lies  which  people  tell,  one  canaot 
see  why*  The  woman's  life  was  spared  ;  an4  no  punishment  was  too 
great  for  the  favourite  of  an  Empress,  who  had  conspired  to  dethrone 
her  mistress.  Boswell.  He  was  only  giviuga  picture  of  the  Jady  in  her 
sufferings.  Johnson,  Nay,  don't  endeavour  to  palliate  this.  Guilt  to  a 
principal  feature  in  the  picture.  Karnes  is  puzzled  with  a  question  tint 
puzzled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young  man.     Why  is  it  that  the  interest 

.  of  money  is  lower,  when  money  is  plentiful ;  for  five  pounds  has  the  same 
proportion  of  value  to  a  hundred  pounds  when  money  is  plentiful,  as  when 
it  is  scarce  ?  A  lady  explained  it  to  me.  "  It  is  (said  she)  because  when 
money  is  plentiful  there  are  so  many  more  who  have  money  to  lend,  that 
they  bid  down  one  another.  Many  have  then  a  hundred  poands ;  and 
doe  says,—- Take  mine  rather  than  another's,  and  you  shall  have  it  at  foar 
per  cent**     Boswell.  Does  Lord  Karnes  decide  the  question  ?  Johnson. 

>  I  think  he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it.  Boswell.  This  most  have  been  an 
extraordinary  lady  who  instructed  you,  Sir.  May  1  ask  who  she  was? 
Johnson.  Molly  Aston,  Sir,  the  sister  of  those  ladies  with  whom  you 
dined  at  Lichfield.— I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow.  BosweH.  Then 
let  us  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  to  keep  up  the  old  custom,  "  the 
custom  of  the  manor,"  custom  of  the  Mitre.  Johnson.  Sir,  so  it  shall  be. 
On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  purpose  of  dining  by  ourselves 
at  the  Mitre,  according  to  eld  custom.  There  was  on  these  occasions,  a 
little  circumstance  of  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams,  which  must  oot 
be  omitted.  Before  coming  oot,  and  leaving  her  to  drne  alone,  be  gave 
tier  her  choice  of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any  other  little  nice  thing, 
which  was  carefully  sent  to  her  from  the  tavern  Tesdy-drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how,  turned,  1  think,  for  the 
only  time  at  any  length,  during  our  long  acquaintance,  upon  theeeusual 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  the  delight  of  which  he  ascribed  chiefly 
to  imagination.  Were  it  not  For  imagination,  Sir,  (said  he,)  a  man  would 
t>e  as  happy  in  the  arms  of  a  Chambermaid  as  of  a  Duchess.  But  such 
is  the  adventitious  charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who  have  violated 
the  best  principles  of  society,  and  rained  their  fame  and  their  fortune, 
that  they  might  possess  a  woman  of  rank. .  It  woo  Id  not  be  proper  to 
record  the  particulars  of  such  a  conversation  in  moments  of  unreserved 
frankness,  when  nobody  was  present  on  whom  it  could  have  any  hurtful 
effect.  That  subject,  when  philosophically  treated,  may  surely  employ 
the  mind  in  a  curious  discussion,  and  as  innocently,  as  anatomy;  pro* 
vided  that  those  who  do  treat  it,  keep  clear  of  inflammatory  incentives. 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,<*-we  were  soon  engaged  in 
very  different  speculation  ;  humbly  and  reverently  considering  and  won- 
dering at  the  universal  mystery  of  all  things,  as  our  imperfect  faculties 
can  now  judge  of  them.     There  are  (said  be)  innumerable  questions  to 

-  which  the  inquisitive  mind  can  in  this  stole  receive  no  answer:  Why  do 
you  and  !  exist  ?  Why  was  this  world  created?  Since  it  was  to  be  created 
Why  was  it  not  created  sooner  £ 
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nday,  May   10,  I  supped  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  with  Sir 

uolds.     I  have  neglected  the  memorial  of  this  evening,  ioaa 

*o  more  of  it  than  two  particulars ;  one  that  he  strenuously 

Tient  by  Sir  Joshua,  that  virtue  was  preferable  to  vice, 

-  only  ;  and  that  a  man  would  be  virtuous  were  it  only 

^  cter  :  and   that  he  expressed  much  wonder  at  the 

the  bat,  a  mouse  with  wings ;  saying,  that  it  was 
a  thing  in  physiology,  as  if  the  fabulous  dragon  could 

aday,  May  12,  1  waited  on  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  to  Luow 
^ordship  would  favour  Dr.  Johnson  with  information  concerning 
-  §ye,  whose  Life  he  was  about  to  write.  Johnson  had  not  flattered  him- 
1  fwith  the  hopes  of  receiving^any  civility  from  this  nobleman  ;  for  be 
icj  to  me,  when  I  mentioned  Lord  Marchmout  as  one  who  could  tell 
i  scsa  a  great  deal  about  Pope, — Sir,  he  will  tell  me  nothing.     1  had  the 
osnour  of  being  known  to  his  Lordship,  and  applied  to  him  of  myself, 
Btihout  being  commissioned  by  Johnson.     His  Lordship  behaved  in  the 
at  polite  and  obliging  manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  recollected  about 
|>e,  and  was  so  very  courteous  as  to  say,  "  Tell  Dr»  Johnson,  I  have 
reat  respect  for  him,  and  am  ready  to  shew  it  in  any  way  I  can.     lam 
t>e  in  the  city  to-morrotf,  and  will  call  at  his  house  as  I  return."     Hit 
srdship  however  asked,  "  Will  he  write  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  imper* 
lly  ?  He  was  the  6rst  that  brought  Whig  and  Tory  into  a  Dictionary, 
L  *ad  what  do  you  think  of  his  definition  of  Excise  ?  Do  yon  know  the 
******ory  of  his  aversion  to  the  word  transpire?*9     Then  taking  down  the 
***lio Dictionary,  be  shewed  it  with  this  censure  on  its  secondary  sense: 
To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice ;  a  sense  lately  innovated  from  France, 
itbout  jnecessitj."     The  truth  was,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  left  the 
rites,  first  used  it ;  therefore*  it  was  to  be  coud earned.     He  should 
shewn  what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unnecessary.     I  after- 
It  pat  the  question  to  Johnson  :  Why,  Sir,  (said  he,}  get  abroad* 
Jsewell.  That.  Sir,  is  using  two  words.    Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  no  end 
if  this*    You  may  as  well  insist  to  have  a  word  for  old  age.     Boswell. 
Well,  Sir,  Senectut.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  to  insist  always  that  there  should 
be  one  word  to  express  a  thing  in  English,  because  there  is  one  in  an- 
other language,  is  to  change  the  language. 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  from  his  Lordship  roeej 
particulars  both -of  Pope  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  I  have  in 
writiag. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marcbmont,  that  he  should  revise  Johnsou*s  Life  of 
Pope:  So  (said  his  Lordship)  you  would  put  me  in  a  dangerous  situation. 
Yea  kuow  he  knocked  down  Osborne  the  bookseller. 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontaneous  exertion  to  procure  mate- 
rial aad  respectable  aid  to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourite  work,  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets."  1  hastened  down  to  Mr.  Th rale's  at  Streatham, 
where  he  now  was*  that  I  might  insure  his  being  at  home  neit  day  ;  and 
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frfter  dinner,  when  I  thought  be  would  receive  the  good  newt  in  the  best 
humour,  I  announced  it  eagerly  :  I  have  been  at  work  for  you  to-day, 
Sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord  Marchmont.  He  bade'me  tell  you,  he  bat 
a  great  respect  for  you,  and  will  call  011  you  to-morrow,  at  one  o'clock, 
mid  communicate  all  he  knows  about  Pope.— Here  I  paused,  in  full  ex- 
pectation "that  he  would  be  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  would  praise 
pay  active  mt-rit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace  such  an  offer  from  a  no- 
bleman. But  whether  I  had  shewn  an  over-exultation,  which  provoked 
his  spleen,  or  whether  he  was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  1  had  obtruded 
bim  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and  humbled  him  too  much  ;  or  whether  there 
nvas  any  thing  more  than  an  unlucky  fit  of  ill-humour,  I  know  not;  bat 
to  my  surprise,  the  result  wa9,-r- Johnson.  I  shall  not  be  in  town  to-mor- 
row. 1  don't  care  to  know  about  Pope.  Mrs.  Thrale :  (surprised  as  I 
was,  and  a  little  angry.)  1  suppose,  Sir,  Mr,  Boswell  thought,  that  as 
you  are  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you  would  Wish  to  know  about  him.  Johnr 
son.  Wish!  why,  yes.  If  it  ruined  knowledge,  I'd  hold  out  my  hand; 
but  I  would  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  go  in  quest  of  it.  There  was 
no  arguing  with  him  at  the  moment.  Some  time  afterwards  he  said, 
Lord  Marchmont  will  call  on  me,  and  then  1  shall  call  on  Lord  March- 
mont. Mrs.  Thrale  was  uneasy  at  this  unaccountable  caprice ;  and  told 
me,  that  if  I  did  not  take  care  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  Lord 
Marchmont  and  him,  it  would  never  take  place,  which  would  be  a  great 
pity.  I  sent  a  card  to  his  Lordship  to  be  left  at  Johnson's  house,  ac- 
quainting him,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  be  in  town  next  day,  but 
would  do  himself  the  houour  of  waiting  on  him  at  another  time. — I  give 
this  account  fairly,  as  a  specimen  of  that  unhappy  temper  with  which 
this  great  and  good  man  had  occasionally  to  struggle,  from  something 
morbid  in  his  constitution.  Let  the  most  censorious  of  my  readers  sop- 
pose  himself  to  have  a  violent  fit  of  the  tooth-ach,  or  to  have  received  a 
severe  stroke  on  the  shin-bone,  and  when  in  such  a  state  to  be  asked  a 
question  ;  and  if  he  has  any  candour,  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  an- 
swers which  Johnson  sometimes  gave  in  moments  of  irritation,  which, 
let  me  assure  them,  is  exquisitely  painful.  But  it  must  not  be  er- 
roneously supposed  that  he  was,  in  the  smallest  degree,  careless  con- 
cerning any  work  which  be  undertook,  or  that  he  was  generally  thus 
peevish.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  following  year  he  had  a  very  agree- 
able interview  with  Lord  Marchmont,  at  his  Lordship's  house ;  and  this 
very  afternoou  he  soon  forgot  any  fretfulnes?,  and  fell  into  conversation 
as  usual. 

'  I  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been  thrown  out  against  four  Peers 
for  having  presumed  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
Judges,  in  a  cause  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  if  that  were  indeceat. 
J/>hoson.  Sir,  there  is  no  ground  for  censure.  The  Peers  are  Judges 
themselves  :  and  supposing  them  really  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  thejr 
tnight  from  duty  be  in  opposition  to  the  Judges,  who  were  there  only  to 
be  consul  ted.    ' 
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In  this  observation  1  fully  cone  aired  with  him;  for  unquestionably,  all 
the* Peers  are  vested  with  the  highest  judicial  powers;  and  when  they  are 
confident  that  they  understand  a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay,  ought  not 
to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  Law  Judges,  Or  even  in  that 
of  those  who  from  their  studies  and  experience  are  called  the  Law  Lords, 
I  consider  the  Peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  Jury,  who  ought  to  listen  with 
respectful  attention  to  the  sages  of  the  law;  but,  if  after  hearing  them, 
they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their  own,  are  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  de-r 
cide*accordin"lv.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult  for  them  to  understand  even  law 
questions,  as  is  generally  thought ;  provided  they  will  bestow  sufficient 
attention  upon  them.  This  observation  was  made  by  my  honoured  re- 
lation the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  camps  and  courts ; 
yet  asKured  me,  that  he  could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon  roost  of  the 
causes  that  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they  were  so  well  entv* 
cleat ed  in  the  Cases. 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  clergyman  of  our  acquaintance  had 
discovered  a  licentious  stanza,  which  Pope  had  originally  in  his  "  Uni* 
versal  Prayer,"  before  the  stanza, 


It  was  this : 


a  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
"  Or  warns  us  not  to  do,"  &c. 

u  Can  tint  of  moment  claim,  the  ro4 

"  Qf  everlasting  firet  ? 
«'  And  that  offend  great  Nature's  God, 

"  Which  Nature^  telf  intpiret  ?" 

and  that  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  it  had  been  borrowed  from  Guarinif 
There  are,  indeed,  in  Pastor  Fido,  many  such  flimsy  superficial  reason- 
ings, at  that  in  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza. 

Bosweil.  In  that  stanza  of  Pope's  'rod  of  fires'  is  certainly  a  bad 
metaphor.  Mrs.  Thrale.  And  '  sins  of  moment''  is  a  faulty  expression  ; 
for  its  true  import  is  momentous,  which  cannot  be  intended.  Johnson* 
It  most  have  been  written  '  of  moments*  Of  moment,  is  momentous ; 
of  moments  momentary .  I  warrant  you,  however,  Pope  wrote  this  stanza, 
and  tome  friend  struck  it  out.  Boileau  wrote  some  such  thing,  and 
Arnaod  struck  it  out,  saying,  '  Vous  gagnerez  deux  ou  trois  impies,  el 
perdrez  je  ne  scats  combien  des  honnettes  gens.9  These  fellows  want  to 
say  a  daring  thing,  and  don't  (now  how  to  go  about  it.  Mere  poets  ku*w 
no  more  of  fundamental  principles  than — •  Here  he  was  interrupted 
somehow.  Mrs.  Thrale  mentioued  Dryden.  Johnson.  He  puzzled  hiro- 
self  about  predestination. — How  foolish  was  it  in  Pope  to  gi?e  all  his 
'friendship  to  Lords,  who  thought  they  honoured  him  by  being  with  him  ; 
and  to  choose  such  Lords  as  Burlington,  and  Cobhain,  and  Bolingbroke? 
Bat  hurst  was  negative,  a  pleasing  man;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  March- 
moot ;— -and  then  always  saying,  *  I  do  not  value  you  for  being  a  Lord  ;* 
which  was  a  sure  proof  that  be  did.     1  never  say,  I  do  not  value 
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Boswell  more  for  being  born  to  an  estate,  because  I  do  not  aire, 
well.  Nor  for  being  a  Scotchman  ?  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  I  do  value  yon 
more  for  being  a  Scotchman.  You  are  a  Scotchman  without  the  fault* 
of  Scotchmen.  You  would  not  have  been  so  raluable  as  you  are  bad 
you  not  been  a  Scotchman. 

Talking  of  divorces,  1  asked  if  Othello's  doctrine  was  not  plausible* 

He  that  »  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  koow't,  and  be*s  oot  robb'd  at  all. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  against  this.  Johnson.  Ask 
any  man  if  he'd  wish  not  to  know  of  such  an  injury.  Bos  we)  I.  Would 
you  tell  your  friend  to  make  him  unhappy.  J oh u son.  Perhaps,  Sir,  1 
should  not ;  but  that  would  be  from  prudence  on  my  own  account.  A 
nan  would  tell  bis  father.  Boswell.  Yes ;  because  he  would  not  have 
spurious  children  to  get  any  share  of  the  family  inheritance.  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Or  he  would  tell  his  brother.  Boswell.  Certainly  bis  tkUr 
brother.  Johnson.  You  would  tell  your  friend  of  a  woman's  infasay, 
to  prevent  his  marrying  a  whore  ;  there  is  the  same  reason  to  tell  his*  of 
bis  wife's  inGdelity,  when  he  is  married,  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  imposition.  It  is  a  broach  of  con6dence  oot  to  tell  a  friend.  $oswe4l. 
Would  you  tell  Mr.  ?  (nsming  a  gentleman  who  assuredly  was  not 

in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable  disgrace,  though  married  to  a  fine 
woman.  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  because  it  would  do  no  good:  he  is  so 
sluggish,  he'd  never  go  to  parliament  and  get  through  a  divorce. 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends,  He  is  ruining  himself  without  pleasure. 
A  man  who  loses  at  play,  or  who  runs  out  his  fortune  at  court,  makes 
his  estate  less,  in  hopes  of  making  it  bigger:  (I  am  sure  of  this  word, 
which  was  often  used  by  him  :)but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  past  through  the 
quagmire  of  parsimony,  to  the  gulp  of  ruiu,  To  pass  over  the  flowery 
path  of  extravagance*  is  very  well. 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  dining- room 
at  Streatham,  was  Hogarth's  Modern  Midnight  Conversation.  I  asked 
him  what  he  knew  of  Parson  Ford,  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  io 
the  riotous  groupe.  Johnson.  Sir  be  was  my  acquaintance  and  relation., 
my  mother's  nephew.  He  had  purchased  a  living  in  tbecountry,  but  not 
ajmonidicaNy.  I  never  saw  him  but  in  the  country.  I  have  been  told  be 
was  a  man  of  great  parts ;  very  profligate,  but  1  never  heard  he  was  im- 
pious. Boswell.  Was  there  not  s  story  of  his  ghost  having  appeared  ? 
Johnson.  Sir,  it  was  believed.  A  waiter  at  the  Hummums,  in  which 
bouse  Ford  died,  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  and  returned,  not 
knowing  that  Ford  was  dead.  Going  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to 
the  story,  he  met  him  ;  going  down  again,  he  met  him  a  second  time. 
When  he  came  up,  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of  the  house  what  Ford 
could  be  doing  there.  They  told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The  waiter  took 
a  fever,  io  which  he  lay  for  some  time.  When  he  recovered,  he  said  ha 
had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some  women  from  Ford ;  but  he  was  not  to 
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toll  what,  or  to  whom.  He  walked  out ;  he  was  followed ;  bat  some 
vfcere  about  St.  Paul's  they  lost  him.  He  came  back,  and  said  he  had 
delivered  the  message,  and  the  women  exclaimed,  Then  we  are  all 
undone!  Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous  man,  enquired  into  the 
truth  of  this  story,  and  he  said  the  evidence  was  irresistible.  My  wife 
went  to  the  Hummums ;  (it  is  a  place  where  people  get  themselves 
cupped.)  I  believe  she  weut  with  intention  to  hear  about  this  story  of 
Ford.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  tell  her ;  but,  after  they  had 
talked  to  her,  she  rame  away  satisfied  that  it  was  true.  To  be  sore  the 
man  bad  a  fever ;  and  this  vision  may  have  beeu  the  beginning  of  it.  But 
if  the  message  to  the  women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were  true  as 
related,  there  was  something  supernatural.  That  rests  upon  his  word, 
and  there  it  remains. 

After  Mrs.  Thnle  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson  and  I  sat  up  late.  We 
sasomed  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  argument  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  that 
a  aaap  would  be  virtuous,  though  he  had  no  other  motive  than  to  preserve 
hit  character.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  not  true ;  for  as  to  this  world,  vice 
does  not  hurt  a  man's  character.  Boswell.  Yes,  Sir,  debauching  a 
friend's  wife  will.     Johnson.     No,  Sir.     Who  thinks  the  worse  of 

for  it  ?  Boswell.     Lord-  ■    was  not  his  friend.    Johnson.     That  ia 

only  a  circumstance,  Sir ;  a  slight  distinction.     He  could  not  get  into 
the  house  but  by  Lord—-'  A  man  is  chosen  Knight  of  the  shire, 

not  the  leas  for  having  debauched  ladies.     Boswell.     What,  Sir,  if  he 
debauched  the  ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  country,  will  not  there  be  m 
general   reaentment  against  him  ?  Johnson.    No,  Sir.     He  will  lose 
those  particular  gentlemen ;  but  the  rest  will  not  trouble  their  heads 
about  it.    (warmly.)    Boswell^    Well,  Sir,  I  cannot  thiqk  so.    Johnson. 
Nay,  Sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will  dispute  what  erery 
body  knows,  (angrily.)    Don't  you  know  this?  Boswell.     No,  Sir;  and 
I  wish  to  think  better  of  your  country  than  you  represent  it     1  knew  in 
Scotland  a  gentleman  obliged  to  leave  it  for  debauching  a  lady ;  and  ia 
00c  of  oar  countries  an  Earl's  brother  lost  his  election,  because  he  had 
debauched  the  lady  of  another  Earl  in  that  country,  and  destroyed  the 
peace  of  a  noble  family. 

Still  he  would  not  yield.  He  proceeded :  Will  you  not  allow,  Sir, 
that  vice  does  uot  hurt  a  man's  character  so  as  to  obstruct  his  prosperity 
ia  life,  when  you  know  that-— ——was  loaded  with  wealth  and 
honours ;  a  man  who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  such  crimes,  that  bis 
consciousness  of  them  impelled  him  to  cut  his  own  throat.  Boswell.  Yeu 
will  recollect,  Sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said,  he  cut  his  throat  because  he 
was  weary  of  still  life ;  little  things  not  being  sufficient  to  move  his  great 
mind.  Johnson,  (very  angry.)  Nay,  Sir,  what  stuff  is  this?  You  had 
00  more  this  opinion  after  Robertson  said  it,  than  before.  1  know  no- 
thing more  offensive  than  repeating  what  one  knows  to  be  foolish  things, 
by  way  of  continuing  a  dispute,  to  see  what  a  man  will  answer,— to  make 
him  jour  butt !  (angrier  still.)    Boswell*    My  dear  Sir,  Iliad  no  such 
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intentiou  at  you  seem  to  suspect;  I  bad  not  indeed.    Might  not 
nobleman  have  felt  every  thing  "  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitao 
as  Hamlet  says  !  Johnson.    Nay,  if  you  are  to  bring  in  gabble,  I'll 
no  more.     I  will  not,  upon  my  honour.—  My  readers  will  decide  a 
this  dispute. 

Next  morning  1  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  breakfast,  before  he  ci 
down,  the  dispute  of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  character  u 
success  in  life.  She  said  he  was  certainly  wrong ;  and  told  me  til 
Baronet  lost  an  election  in  Wales,  because  he  had  debauched  the  siste 
a  gentleman  in  the  country,  whom  he  made  one  of  his  daughters  io 
as  her  companion  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  when  his  lady  and  his  of 
children  were  in  London.  But  she  would  not  encounter  Johnson  u 
the  subject. 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham.  He  talked  a  great  dea 
very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition  of  Lord  ChesteruV 
miscellaneous  works,  he  laughed,  and  said,  Here  are  now  two  speec 
ascribed  to  him,  both  of  which  were  written  by  me:  and  the  best  o 
is,  they  have  found  out  that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  I 
Cicero. 

He  censured   Lord  Kame's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  forn 

representing  Clarendon's  account  of  the  appearance  of  Sir  George  ^ 

lier's  ghost,  as  if  Clarendon  were  weakly  credulous  ;  when  the  troth 

that  Clarendon  only  says,  that  the  story  was  upon  a  better  foundation 

credit,  than  usually  such   discourses  are   founded  upon;  nay,  spei 

thus  of  the  person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen  the  vision,  the  poor  a 

tf  he  had  been  at  all  waking;  which  Lord  Karnes  has  omitted. 

added,  in  this  book  it  is  maintained  that  virtue  is  natural  to  man,  ai 

that  if  we  would  but   consult  our  own   hearts,  We  should  be  virtuoi 

Now,  after  consulting  our  own  hearts  all  we  can,  and  with  all  the  be 

we  have,  we  find  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.     This  is  saying  a  thi 

which  all   mankind  know  not  to  be  true.     Bonwell.     Is  not  modesty  i 

tural.     Johnson.     I  cannot  say,    Sir,  as  we  find  no  people  quite  ii 

state  of  nature  ;  but  I  think,  the  more  they  are  taught,  the  more  mod 

they  are.     The  French  are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught  people;   a  la 

there  will  spit  on  the  floor  and  rub  it   with  her  foot.     What  1  gain 

by  being  in  France  was,   learning  to  be  better  satisfied  with  my  oi 

country.     Time  may   be  employed  to  more  advantage  from  nineteen 

twenty-four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travelling;  when  you  set  tra*< 

ling  against  mere  negation,  against  doing  nothing,  it  is  better  to  be  an 

but  how  much  more   would  a  young   man  improve  where  he  to  stui 

during   those  years.     Indeed,  if  a  ycung  man   is  wild,  and  must  ru 

after  women  and  bad  company,  it  is  better  this  should  be  done  abroad,  I 

on  his  return,  he  can)  break  off  such  connections,  and  begin  at  hou 

a  new   man,  with  a  character  to   form,    and   acquaintances  to   mak 

How  little   does  travelling  supply  to  the  conversation  of  any  man  stl 

has  travelled;  bow  little  to  Beaucferk  ?     Boewcll.     What  say  you 
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LorfL*— -*•- ~ !  Johnson.     I  never  but  once  beard  him  talk  of  what  he 
bad  seen,  and  that  was  of  a  large  serpent   in  one  of  the  Pyramids  of 
ISgypt;     Bos  well.  Well,  1  happened  to  hear  him  tell  the  same  thing, 
^rbich  made  me  mention  him. 

1  talked  of  a  country  life.  -^-Johnson.  Were  I  to  live  in  the  country  * 
I  would  oot  devote  myself  to  the  acquisition  of  [popularity ;  I  would 
live  in  a  much  (better  way,  much  more  happily  ;  1  would  have  my  time 
at  my  own  command.  Boswell.  But,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be  at 
a  distance  from  all  our  literary  friends?  Johnson.  Sir,  you  will  by  and 
by  have  enough  of  this  conversation,  which  now  delights  you  so  much. 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordination,  he  was  at  all  times 
watchful  to  repress  the  vulgar  cant  against  the  manners  of  the  great  ; 
High  people,  Sir,  (said  he,)  are  the  best  ;  take  a  huudred  ladies  of 
quality,  you'll  find  them  better  wives,  better  mothers,  more  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  their  children,  than  a  hundred  other  women. 
Tradeswomen  (I  mean  the  wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city,  who  are 
wojth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  are  the  wo^t  creatures  upon 
the  earth,  grossly  ignorant,  and  thinking  vicioqsoess  fashionable.  Far- 
mars,  1  think,  are  often  worthless  fellows.  Few  lords  will  cheat;  and, 
if  they  do,  they'll  be  ashamed  of  it :  farmers  cheat  and  are  not  ashamed 
of  it :  they  have  all  the  Sensual  vices  too  of  the  nobility,  with  cheating 
ioto  the  bargain.  There  is  as  much  fornication  and  adultery  amongst 
fanners  as  amongst  noblemen.  Boswell.  The  notion  of  the  world,' 
Sir,  however,  is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality  are  worse  than 
those  in  lower  stations.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  the  licentiousness  of  oue 
woman  of  quality  makes  more  noise  than  that  of  a  number  of  women  in 
lower  stations  ;  then,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  malignity  of  women 
to  the  city  against  women  of  quality,  which  will  make  them  believe  any 
thiog  of  then,  such  as  that  they  call  their  coachmen  to  bed.  No,  Sir,  so* 
far  as  1  have  observed,  the  higher  in  rank,  the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are* 
the  better  instructed,  and  the  more  virtuous. 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  published  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dun* 
niog  on  the  English  Particle.  Johnson  read  it,  and  though  not  treated 
io  it  with  sufficient  respect,  he  had  candour  enough  to  say  to  Mr.  Seward, 
Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition  of  my  Dictionary;  1  would  adopt  beveral 
of  Mr.  Home's  etymologies;  1  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the 
pillory  for  his  libel ;  he  has  too  much  literature  for  that. 

On  Saturday,  May  16,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beauclerk'a  with? 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  some  others.  1  regret 
very  feelingly  every  instanceof  my  remissness  iu  recording  his  memora- 
bilia; I  am  afraid  it  is  the  condition  of  humanity  (as  Mr.  Windham,  of 
Norfolk,  once  observed  to  me,  after  having  made  an  admirable  speech 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  highly  applauded,  but  which  he 
afterwards  perceived  might  have  been  better  :)  that  we  are  more  uneasy 
from  thinking  of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of  our  acquisition?. 
This  is  an  unreasonable  mode  of  disturbing  our  tranquility,  and  should 

No.  <J.  4  S 
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be  corrected ;  let  me  then  comfort  myself  with  the  large  treasure  of 
Johnson'*  conversation  which  1  have  preserved  for  my  own  enjoyment 
and  that  of  the  world,  and  let  me  exhibit  what  I  have  upon  each  occa- 
sion, whether  more  or  less,  whether  a  bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  ft 
diamond. 

He  said,  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  life  than 
almost  any  man. 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  was  then  the  common  topic 
of  conversation.  It  was  asked  why  piling  their  arms  was  insisted  upon 
as  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a  circumstance 
so  inconsiderable  in  itaelf.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  a  French  author  says, 
*ll  y  a  beaucoup  de  puerilites  dans  la  guerre.*  All  distinctions  art 
trifles,  because  great  things  cau  seldom  occur,  and  those  distinctions 
are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage  would  as  willingly  have  his  meat  sent 
to  him  in  the  kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  table  here  ;  as  men  become  civi- 
lized, various  modes  of  denoting  honourable  preference  are  invented. 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the  similarity  between  "  Ra*v 
selss"  and  "  Candide;"  which  1  have  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  when 
considering  his  admirable  philosophical  Romance.  He  said  "  Candide*9 
he  thought  had  more  power  in  it  than  any  thing  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

He  said,  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  uevercau  be  perfectly  translated  ; 
so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in  the  numbers  and  the  expression.  Fraucts 
hat  done  it  the  best ;  I'll  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  agaiust  them  all. 

On  Sunday,  May  17,  1  presented  to  him  Mr.  Fullarton  of  Fullartoo, 
who  had  siuce  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  India,  to  whom  he  natu- 
rally talked  of  travels,  as  Mr.  Brydone  accompanied  him  in  histoorto- 
Sicily  and  Malta.  He  said,  The  information  which  we  have  from  modem 
travellers  is  much  more  authentic  than  what  we  had  from  ancient  travellers  ; 
ancient  travellers  guessed  ;  modern  travellers  measure.  The  Swiss 
admit  that  there  is  but  one  error  in  S^anyan.  If  Brydone  were  more 
attentive  to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a  gooj^  traveller. 

He  said,  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator  ;  he  possessed  the  power  of 
putting  the  State  in  motion  ;  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order  is  relaxed.. 

Boswell.  Is  there  no  hope  of  a  change  to  the  better  ?  Johnson.  Why, 
yes,  Sir,  when  we  are  weary  of  this  relaxation.  So  the  City  of  London 
will  appoint  its  Mayors  again  by  seniority.  Boswell.  But  is  not  that 
taking  a  mere  chance  for  having  a  good  or  a  bad  Mayor  ?  Johnson.  Yes, 
Sir;  but  the  evil  of  competition  is  greater  than  that  of  the  wor»t  Mayor 
that  can  come;  besides,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  thf> 
choice  of  a  rabble  will  be  right,  than  that  chance  will  be  right. 

On  Tuesday,  May  ID,  I  was  to  set  out  for  Scotland  in  the  evening. 
He  was  engaged  to  dine  with  me  aiMr.  Dilly's;  1  waited  upon  him  to 
remind  him  of  his  appointment  and  attend  him  thither;  he  gave  me 
some  Xfifiitary  counsel,  v>"i  recommended  vigorous  resolution  against 
any  deviation  from  moral  duty.  Boswell.  But  you  would  not  have  me 
*~  bind  myself  by  a  solemn  obligation  ?  Johnson,  (much  agitated) 
a  vow— O,  so,  Sir,  a  vow  is  a  horrible  thing,  it  is  a  snare  for  siu 
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Tbe  man  who  cannot  go  to  heaven  without  a  vow— may  go— Here, 
Handing  erect,  in  the  middle  of  his-  library,  and  rolling  grand,  his 
pause  was  truly  a  curious  compound  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  ; 
he  half-whistled  in  his  usual  way,  when  pleasant,  and  he  paused,  as  if 
checked  by  religious  awe.— Me-thought  he  would  have  added — to  Hell- 
but  was  re* t ruined.  I  humoured  the  dilemma.  What !  Sir,  (said  I,)  In 
catumjusseris  ibit  ?  alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it, 

«  And  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  Hell  he  goes." 

I  hid  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his  noble.  Imitation  of  the 
Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,*'  a  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb  spread,  in 
his  description  of  the  youug  Enthusiast  at  College : 

"Through  all  bis  veins  tbe  ferer  of  renown, 
Spreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown  ; 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  fatnre  labours  spread, 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head,** 

He  bad  desired  me  to  change  spreads  to  burns,  but  for  perfect  authen- 
ticity, I  now  had  it  done  with  his  own  hand.  I  thought  this  alteration 
pot  ooly  cured  the  fault,  but  was  more  poetical,  as  it  might  carry  an 
allusion  to  the  shirt  by  which  Hercules  was  inflamed. 

We  bad  a  quiet  comfortable  meeting  at  Mr.  Oilly's ;  nobody  there 
but  ourselves.  Mr.  Oilly  mentioned  somebody  having  wished  that  Mil- 
toe's  "  Tractate  on  Education"  should  be  printed  along  with  his  Poems 
in  tbe  edition  of  the  English  Poets  then  going  on.  Johnson.  It  would 
be  breaking  in  upon  the  plan  ;  but  would  be  of  no  great  consequence. 
So  far  as  it  would  be  any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Education  in  Ena>- 
iaod  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton 
and  Locke.  Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  1  suppose  has  never  been 
tried.  Locke's,  I  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  im- 
perfect ;  it  gives  too  much  to  one  side,  and  too  little  to  the  other ;  it  gives 
too  little  to  literature — I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  Watts ;  but  my 
materials  are  very  scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no  means  his  best  works ; 
1  cannot  praise  his  poetry  itself  highly ;  but  I  can  praise  its  design. 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  assurances  of  affectionate 
regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  from  Thorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  one 
of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Bosville,  and  gave  him  an  acconnt  of  my  having 
passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unexpectedly,  and  therefore  without  having 
iny  letters  of  introduction,  but  that  I  had  been  honoured  with  civilities 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  and  Captain  Broad  ley, 
of  the  Linconshire  Militia;  but  more  particularly  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gordon,  tbe  Chancellor,  wboOrst  received  me  with  great  politeness  as  a 
stranger,  and,  when  I  informed  him  who  1  was,  entertained  me  at  bit 
bouse  with  the  moat  flattering  attention ;  1  also  expressed 
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with,  which  I  had  found  that  oar  worthy  friend,  Ltngton9  was  highly 
Esteemed  in  his  own  county  town. 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

.  i 

Edinburgh,  Jane  it,  177I 


»  « 


PY   DEAR  SIR, 

****** 

Since  my  return   to  Scotland,  I  have  been  again  at   Lanark,  am) 
have  had   more  conversation  with  Thomson's  sister.     It  is  strange  that 
Mardoch,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  should  have  mists  ken  his  hmv- 
ther'*  maiden  name,  which  he  spya  was  Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the 
name  of  his  grandmother  by  the  mother's  side.     His  mother's  name  was 
Beatrix  Trotter,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Fogo,  a  small  proprietor 
of  land.     Thomson  had  one  brother,  whom  he  had  with  him  in  EngUi»4 
as  his  amanuensis  ;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  consumption,  and  having 
returned  to  Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  air  would  do  for  him,  die*} 
young.      He  had  three  sisters,  one  married  to  Mr.   Bell,   minister  of 
the  parish  of  Strathaven  ;  one  to  Mr.  Craig,  father  of  the  ingenious 
architect,  who  gave  the  plan  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh;  and  one 
to  Mr.  Thornton,  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Lanark.    He  was  of 
a  humane  and  benevolent  disposition ;  not  ooly  sent  valuable  presents 
to  his  sisters,  but  a  yearly  allowance  in  money,  and  was  always  wish- 
ing to  have  it  in  hit  power  to  do  them  more  good.     Lord  Lyttelton's 
observation,  that  '  he  loathed  much  to  write,'  was  very  true.     His  let- 
ters to  his  sister,  Mrs*  Thomson,  were  not  frequent,  and  in  one  of  them 
he  says,  "  All  my  friends  who  know  me,  know  how  backward  I  am  to 
write  letters;  and  never  impute  the  negligence  of  my  hand  to  the  cold- 
nest  of  my  heart."     I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  last  letter  which  she  had 
from  him  ;  she  never  heard  that  he  had  any  intention  of  going  into  holy 
orders.     From  this  late  interview  with   his  sister,  I  think   much  more 
favourably  of  him,  as  I  hope  you  will.     I  am  esJger  to  see  more  of  your 
Prefaces  to  the  Poets;  I  solace  myself  with  the  few  proof-sheets  which 
J  have. 

I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Huile's  «  Annals,'  which  you  will  please 
£o  return  to  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.     He  says,  '  he  wishes 
you  would  cni  a  little  deeper;'  but  he  may  be  proud  that  there  is  so  lit- 
tle pccasion  to  use  the  critical   knife. 
'  I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate, 
humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 

Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request,  to  favour  me  with  some 
particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Warley-camp,  where  this  gentleman 
was  at  the  time  stationed  as  a  Captain  in  the  Lincolnshire  militia,  I  shall 
»"-  *•  »m  in  his  owu  word*  io  a  letter  to  me. 
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"  It  was  irv  the  summer  of  the  year  1778,  that  he  complied  with  my 
invitation  to  come  down  to  the  Camp  at  War  ley,  and  he  staid  with  me 
about  a  week;  the  scene  appeared,  notwithstanding  a  great  degree:  of  ill 
health  that  he  seemed  to  labour  under,  to  interest  and  amose  him,  as 
agreeing  with  the  disposition  that  I  believe  you  know  he  constantly  mani- 
fested towards  enquiring  into  subjects  of  the  military  kind.  He  sate, 
with  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  a  regi- 
mental court-martial,  that  happened  to  be  called,  in  the  time  of  his  stay 
with  as  ;  and  one  night,  as  late  as  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  accompanied  the 
Major  of  the  regiment  in  going  what  are  6ty led  the  Rounds,  where  he 
might  observe  the  forms  of  visiting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing  that  they 
and  their  sentries  are  ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts*  He  took 
occasion  to  converse  at  times  on  military  topics,  one  in  particular,  that  I 
see  the  mention  of,  in  your  'Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  which 
lies  open  before  me,  as  to  gunpowder;  which  he  spoke  of  to  the  same 
effect,  in  part  that  you  relate. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment  were  going  through  their  exercise, 
he  went  quite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  it,  and  watched 
all  their  practices  attentively  ;  and,  when  he  came  away,  his  remark  was, 
4  The  men  indeed  do  load  their  musquets  and  fire  with  wonderful  celer 
rity.*  He  was  likewise  particular  in  requiring  to  know  what  was  the 
weight  of  the* musket  balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance  they  might 
be  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired  off. 

Iu  walking  among  the  tents,  and  observing  the  difference  between  those 
of  the  officers  and  private  men,  he  said,  that  the  superiority  of  accom- 
modation of  the  better  conditions  of  life,  to  that  of  the  inferior  ones, 
wet  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  distinct  a  view.  The  civilities  paid  to  him. 
io  the  camp  were,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,   one 
of  the  officers  of  which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in  which  he  slept ; 
mod  front  General  Hall,  who  very  courteously  invited  him  to  dine  with 
him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  his  entertainment,  and 
the  civilities  he  received  on  the  part  of  the  General  ;  the  attention  like- 
wise of  the  General's  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Smith,  seemed  to  be  very 
welcome  to  him,  as  appeared  by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
jeoorse.  together.  .  The  gentlemen  of  the  East- York  regiment  likewise, 
on  being  informed  of  his  coming,  solicited  his  company  at  dinner,  but 
\}f  that  time  he  had  6xed  his  departure,  so  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
the  invitation." 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•I*. 
I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  of  which  the  second  complains 
of  the  neglect  shown  to  the  first.  You  must  not  tie  your  friends  to  such 
punctual  correspondence.  You  have  all  possible  assurances  of  my  af- 
fection end  esteem  ;  and  there  omjht  to  be  no  need  of  reiterated  profes- 
fionj.    When  it  may  happen  that  I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or  com- 
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fort,  I  hope  it  will  never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect  yon ;  bat 
you  mast  not  thiuk  me  criminal  or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing  when  1  have  no- 
thing to  aay. 

You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs.  Botwell  is  recovered  ;  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  upou  the  probability  of  her  long  life.  If  general  appro-* 
nation  will  add  any  thing  tojour  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
heard  you  mentioned  m  a  man  tohom  every  body  likes.  I  think  life  baa 
little  more  to  give. 

.  ■  has  gone  to  his  regiment.  He  has  laid  down  his  coach,  and 
talks  of  making  more  contractions  of  his  expence:  how  he  will  succeed, 
1  know  not.  It  is  difficult  to  reform  a  household  gradually :  it  may  be 
better  done  by  a  system  totally  new.  1  am  afraid  he  has  always  some- 
thing to  hide.  When  we  pressed  him  to  go  to  — — — ,  he  objected  the 
necessity  of  attending  his  navigation  ;  yet  be  could  talk  of  goiog  to  Aber- 
deen, a  place  not  much  nearer  his  navigation.  I  believe  he  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  living  at —  in  a  state  of  diminution ;  and  of  appear- 
ing among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  shorn  of  his  benms.  This 
is  natural,  bat  it  is  cowardly.  What  I  told  him  of  the  increasing  esi- 
pence  of  a  growing  family,  seems  to  have  struck  him.  He  certainly  bad 
gone  on  with  very  coufnsed  views,  and  we  have,  I  think,  shown  him  that 
he  is  wrong ;  though,  with  the  common  deficiency  of  advisers*  we"  have 
not  shown  him  how  to  do  right. 

I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain  your  imagination,  andimai- 
gine  that  happiness,  such  as  life  admits,  may  be  had  at  other  places  as 
wtall  as  London.  Without  asserting  Stoicism,  it  may  beaatd,  that  it  is 
our  basinet*  to  exempt  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  from  the  poafcr  of 
external  things.  There  is  but  one  solid  bisis  of  happiness:  and  that 
is,. the  reasonable  hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  may  be  bad  every 
where. 

I  do'not  blame  your  preference  of  London  to  other  places*  for  it  is 
really  to  be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free;  but  few  have  the-cboire  of 
their  pUce,  or  their  manner  of  life;  and  mere  pleasure  oughttfot  to  be 
the  prime  motive  of  action. 

Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter.  Mr.  Thrale  dislikes  thvtiases, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick  ;  Mrs.  Desoietoims'  is  ptsvr. 
1  have  miserable  nights.    Nobody  is  well  bat  Mr.  Levett: 

1  am  dear  Sir, 

Your  most,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson. 

London,  July,  3,  1778. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  difference  between  him  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Strahan ;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate.. 
Their  reconciliation  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Strahan 
in  the  following  words : 
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The  notes  I  shewed  you  that  pasted  between  him  and  me  weft  dated 
io  March  last.  The  matter  lay  dormant  till  July  27,  when  he  wrote  to 
me  as  follows: 


"  TO  WILLIAM  STKAHAN,  ESQ.'1 

SIR, 

It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  continue  stranger*  any  longer* 
You  can  never  by  persistency,  make,  wrong  right.  If  I  resented  too 
acrimoniously,  I  resented  only  to  yourself.  Nobody  ever  saw  or  heard 
what  t  wrote.  You  saw  that  my  anger  was  over,  for  in  a  day  or  two  1 
came  to  your  house.  I  have  giveu  you  a  longer  time ;  and  1  hope  .yon 
have  made  so  good  use  of  it,  as  to  be  no  longeron  evil  terms  with,  Sir, 

Your,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson. 

"  On  this  I  called  upon  him  :  and  he  has  since  dined  with  me." 

After  this  time,  the  same  friendship  as  formerly  coutinued  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Strahan.  My  friend  mentioned  to  me  a  little  cir- 
cumstauce  of  his  attention,  which,  though  we  may  smile  at  it,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  its  foundation  in  a  nice  and  true  knowledge  of  human 
life.  When  I  write  to  Scotland  (laid  he,)  I  employ  Strahan  to  frank  my 
letters,  that  he  may  have  the  cousequence  of  appearing  a  BatllamenN 
man  among  his  countrymen. 

TO  CAPTAIN  LANGTOJf,  WARLEY»CAftUP. 

r 

DEAR  SIR, 

WJieo  1  recollect  how  long  ago  I  was  received  with  so  much  k ind- 
ues* at  Wiarley  Common,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  Rat  made  some  en* 
quiries  after  my  friends. 

Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you  convict?  and. how  did  you 
pupisb  them  ?  When  are  yoa  to  be  cantoned  in  better  habitations  ?  The 
air  grows  cold,  and  the  ground  damp.  Longer  stay  in  the  camp  cannot  be 
without  much  danger  to  the  health  of  the  common  men,  if  even  the  offi- 
cers can  escape. 

You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  Dean  of  Carlisle  ;  about  Gve  huodred 
R  year,  with  a  power  of  presenting  himself  to  some  good  living.  He  is 
provided  for. 

The  session  of  the  Clud  is  to  commence  with  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Banks  desires  to  be  admitted  ;  be  will  be  a  very  honourable 
accession. 

Did  the  King  please  you  ?  The  Coxheath  men,  I  think,  have  some 
reason  to  complain  :  Reynolds  says  your  camp  is  better  than  theirs. 
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I  hope  yoa  6od  yourself  able  to  encounter  this  weather.  Take  care 
of  your  own  health :  and,  as  you  can  of  your  men.  Be  pleased  to  make 
my  compliment*  to  all  the  gentlemen  whose  notice  I  have  had,  and  whose 
kindness  I  have  experienced. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson/ 

October  31.  177*. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  18th  of  September,  and 
the  6th  of  November ;  informing  him  of  my  having  had  another  ton  born,  . 
whom  1  had  called  James;  that  I  had  passed  some  time  at  A  u  chin  leek;  . 
that  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her  ninety-ninth  year,  was  aa 
fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and  remembered  him  with  respect ;  and  that 
his  mother  bf  adoption,  the  Countess  of  Eglintouue,  had  said  to  me, 
"  Tell  Mr.  Johnson  1  love  him  exceedingly  ;"  that  I  had  again  suffered 
much  from  bad  spirits ;  and  that  it  was  very  long  since  I  heard  from  him, 
I  was  not  a  little  uneasy. 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  friend  Dr.  Burney,  appears  from 
the  following  letters : 

TO  THE  UEVEREND  DR.  WHEELER,  OXFORD. 

DEAR  Sift, 

Dr.  Burney,  who  brings  this  paper,  is  engaged  in  a  History  of 
Music;  and  having  been  told  by  Dr.  Markbatn  of  some  MSS.  relating- 
to  his  subject,  which  are  in  the  library  of  your  College,  is  desirous  to 
examine  them.  He  is  my  friend ;  and  therefore  1  take  the  liberty  of 
entreatiug  your  favour  and  assistance  in  his  enquiry:  and  can  assure  you, 
with  great  confidence,  that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  not  waft  any 
interveuient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  kindness  of  one  who  loves  learning 
and  virtue  as  you  love  them. 

I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer  with  the  hope  of  paying- 
my  annual  visit  to  to  my  friends;  but  something  has  obstructed"  me :  tT 
still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing  you.     I  should  be  glad  of  aar 
little  literary  talk  ;  and  glad  to  shew  you,  by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,"' 
how  eagerly  1  love  it,  when  you  talk  it. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson/ 

loodoD,  November  2,  177s. 
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TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  EDWARDS,  OXFORD, 

.-  SIR,  : 

The  bearer,  Dr.  Burnej,  has  had  some  account  of  a  Welsh  Manu<* 
script  ii|  the  Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  hope*  to  gain  some  mate«i 
rials  for  his  History  of  Music;  but  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  is  at 
a  loss  where  to  find  assistance.  I  mnke  no  doubt  but  you,  Sir,  can  help 
him  through  hi*  difficulties,  and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending him  to  your  favour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man 
worthy  of  every  civility  that  can  be  shewn,  and  every  benefit  that  can 
be  conferred. 

Bat  we  most  not  let  Welsh  drive  as  from  .Greek.  What  comes  of 
Xenophon  ?  If  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  publishing  the  book,  do. 
not  let  your  commentaries  he  lost ;  contrive  that  they  may  be  published 
iptnewhere* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam;  Johnson^ 

London,  November  *,  1778* 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Burney  great  kindness  and  friendly  offices 
from  both  of  these  gentlemen,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  in  future 
visits  to  the  university.  The  same  year  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burney's  youngest  son,  who  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  College  of  Winchester,  but  accompanied  him  when 
he  went  thither. 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent  exertions  of  this  great 
and  good  man, especially  when  we  consider  hew  grievously  he  was  afflicted 
with  bad  health,  aud  how  uncomfortable  his  home  was  made  by  the  per- 
petual jarring  of  those  whom  he  charitably  accommodated  under  his  roof* 
He  has  sometimes  suffered  me  to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of  females, 
and  call  them  his  Seraglio*  He  thus  mentions  them,  together  with  ho- 
nest Lejrett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :  "  Williams  hates  every 
body  ;  Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love  Williams  ;  Desna  ou- 
lios,  hates  them  both ;  Poll  loves  none  of  them.1 


tt 


TO  JAMES  BOSVVELL  ESQ. 

DRAR  SIR, 

It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  1  wrote,  and  I  think  you  have  soraff 
reason  to  complain  ;  however  you  must  not  let  small  things  disturb  you, 
•hen  you  have  such  a  fine  addition  to  your  happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and 
I  hope  your  lady's  health  restored  by  bringing  him.  It  seems  very  pro- 
vable that  a  little  care  will  now  restore  her,  if  any  remains  of  her  com* 
plaints  are  left* 

No."  9.  4T 
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You  seem,  if  1  understand  your  letter,  to  be  gaining  ground  at  Acohin- 
leck,  an  incident  that  would  give  me  great  delight. 

When  any  6t  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or  perversion  of  mind,  lays 
hold  upon  you,  make  it  a  rale  not  to  publish  it  by  complaints,  bnt  exert 
your  whole  care  to  hide  it ;  by  endeavouring  to  hide  it,  you  will  drive  it 
away.     Be  always  busy. 

The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parliament;  we  talk  of  electing  Banks, 
the  traveller ;  he  will  be  a  reputable  member. 

Langtoo  bas  been  encamped  with  his  company  of  militia  on  Warley- 
commoQ ;  I  spent  five  days  amongst  them  ;  he  signalized  himself  a*  a 
diligent  officer,  and  has  very  high  respect  in  the  regiment.  He  presided 
when  1  was  there  at  a  court-martial ;  he  is  now  quartered  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are  in  Scotland.  Paoli  came  to  the  camp, 
and  commended  the  soldiers. 

•  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say,  my  health  his  not  restored, 
my  nights  are  restless  and  tedious.  The  best  night  that  I  have  had  these 
twenty  years  was  at  Fort-Augustus. 

I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to  read. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

November  21,  1778* 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.*  John  Hnssey,  who  had  been  some 
time  in  trade,  and  was  then  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  be- 
ing about  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
which  he  accomplished,  Dr.  Johnson,  (who  had  long  been  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him,)  honoured  him  with  the  following  letter: 

TO  MR.  JOHN  HUSSET. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  sent  you  the  "Grammar,*9  and  have  left  you  twfj  books  more, 
by  which  1  hope  to  be  remembered  :  write  my  name  in  tiiem ;  we  may 
perhaps  see  each  other  no  more,  you  part  with  my  good  wis  he*,  nor  do 
I  despair  of  seeing  you  return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt 
you  ;  let  no  bad  example  seduce  you  ;  let  the  blindness  of  Mahometans 
confirm  you  in  Christianity.     God  bless  you. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

December  29,  1779. 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  publication  of  the 
firU  volume  of  "  Discourses  .to  the  Royal  Academy,"  by  Sir  Joshua 
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Reynolds,  whom  be  always  considered  as  one  of  bis  literary  school.  Much 
praise  indeed  is  due  to  those  excellent  Discourses,  which  are  so  uni- 
versally admired,  and  for  which  the  author  received  from  the  Empress 
of  Russia  a  gold  snuff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile  in  has  relief,  set 
io  diamonds;  and  containing  what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  a  slip  of 
piper*  on  which  are  written  with  her  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand,  the 
following  words :  "  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds  en  temoignage  du  com- 
timUment  que  fat  res  sent  ie  d  la  lecture  de  ses  excellent  discours  tur  la 
peinture." 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  luminous  proof  that  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  in  all  its  faculties,  whether  memory,  judgement,  or  imagina- 
tion, was  not  in  the  least  abated ;  for  this  year  came  out  the  first  four 
volumes  of  his  "  Prefaces,  biographical,  and  critical,  to  the  most  eminent 
,of  the  English  Poets,"*  published  by  the  booksellers  of  Loudon.     The 
remaining  volumes  came  out  in  the  year  1780.     The  Poets  were  selected 
by  the  several  booksellers  who  had  the  honorary  copy-right,  which  is  still 
preserved  among  them  by  mutual  compact,  notwithstanding  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  perpetuity  of  Literary   Property. 
We  have  his  own  authority,  that  by  his  recommendation  the  poems  of 
"Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  added  to  the  collection. 
Of  this  work  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  I  wrote  to  him  on  several  topics,  and  men- 
tioned that  as  be  had  been  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to  have  the  proof  sheets 
of  bis  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,*'  I  had  written  to  his  servant,  Francis,  to 
take  care  of  them  for  me. 


MY   DEAR  SIR, 


MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  9,  1779, 


Garrick's  death  is  a  striking  event ;  not  that  we  should  be  surprised 
with  the  death  of  any  man,  who  has  lived  sixty-two  years ;  bnt  because 
there  was  a  vivacity  in  our  late  celebrated  friend,  which  drove  away  the 
thoughts  of  death  from  any  association  with  Aim.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
tenderly  affected  with  his  departure  ;  and  1  would  wish  to  hear  from  you 
Upon  the  subject.  1  was  obliged  to  him  in  my  days  of  effervescence4  in 
London,  when  poor  Derrick  was  my  governor ;  and  since  that  time  I  re- 
ceived many  civilities  from  him.  Do  you  remember  how  pleasing  it  was, 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our  6rst  return  to 
civilized  living  after  our  Hebrideau  journey.  I  shall  always  remember 
him  with  affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of  January,  I  drank  coffee  and  old 
port,  and  had  solemn  conversation  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Falconer,  a  non- 
juring  bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy  man.  He  gave  two  toasts,  which 
you  will  believe  1  drank  with  cordiality,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Flora 
Macdonald.     I  sat  about  four  hours  with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I 
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had  been  living  in  the  last  century.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, 
though  faithful  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted  of  any 
conge  d'elire,  siucethe  Revolution  ;  it  is  the  only  true  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland,  as  it  has  it*  own  succession  of  bishops.  For  as  to  the  epis- 
copal clergy  who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present  government,  they  indeed 
follow  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  ob- 
served, "they  htc  not  Episcopal* ;  for  they  are  under  no  bitthop,  as  a 
bishop  cannot  have  authority  Ijeyond  his  diocese.'  This  venerable  gentle- 
man did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  curious  lite- 
rary-conversation,  particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Kuddiman,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  great  friendship. 

Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  makes  one  embrace  more 
closely  a  valuable  friend.  My  dear  and  much  respected  Sir,  may  God 
preserve  you  long  in  this  world  while  I  am  in  it. 

I  am  ever, 

Your  much  obliged, 

And  afiectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Bobweli. 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  wrote  to  him  again,  complaining  of  his 
silence,  as  I  had  heard  he  was  ill,  and  had  written  to  Mr.  Thrale  for  in- 
formation concerning  him  ;  and  1  announced  my  inteption  of  soon  beiii£ 
again  in  London* 


<TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR   SIR, 

Why  should  you  tuke  such  delight  to  make  a  bustle,  to  write  to  Mr, 
Thrale  that  1  am  negligent,  and  to  Francis  to  do  what  is  so  very  unne- 
cessary. Thrale,  you  may  be  sure,  cared  not  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare 
Francis  the  trouble,  by  ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives  and  Poets  to 
dear  Mrs.  Boswel),  in  acknowledgement  of  her  marmalade.  Persuade 
her  to  accept  them,  and  accept  them  kiodly.  If  1  thought  she  would 
receive  them  vcornfuliy,  I  would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  who,  I  hope, 
has  yet  none  of  her  mammu's  ill-will  to  me. 

1  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes,  to  some  other  friends,  to 
Lord  Hailes  first.  His  second  volume  lies  by  my  bed-side  ;  a  book  surely 
of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just  thinker  of  great  delight.  Write  me 
Ford  to  whom  I  bhull  »eud  besides  ;  would  it  please  Lord  Auchiuleck  } 
Mrs.  Thrale  waits  in  the  coach. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnsok. 

^Urcb,  13,  1?7$. 
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This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  London,  where  I  arrived  on  Mon- 
day, March  15,  and  next  morning  at  a  late  hoar,  found   Dr.  Johnson 
sitting  over  his  tea,  attended  by  Mrs.  Desmoulius,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a 
clergyman,  who  had  come  to  submit  some  poetical  pieces  to  his  revision, 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  number  and  variety  of  writers,  some  of  them  even 
unknown  to  him,  prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look  over  their  works, 
and  suggest  corrections  and  improvement*.    My  arrival  interrupted  for  a 
little  while  the  important  business  of  this  true  representative  of  Bayes; 
upon  its  being  resumed,  1  found  that  the  subject  under  immediate  con- 
sideration was  a  translation,  yet  in  manuscript,  of  the  Carmen  Seculare  of 
Horace,  which  had  this  year  been  set  to  music,  and  performed  as  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  in  London,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Philidor 
and  Signor  Baretti.     When  Johnson  had  done  reading,  the  author  atked 
him  bluntly,  "  If  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  good  translation  ?"     Johnson, 
whose  regard  for  truth  was  uncommonly  strict,  seemed  to  be  puzzled  for 
a  moment,  what  answer  to   make ;  as  he  certainly  could   not  honestly 
commend  the  performance  :  with  exquisite  address  he  evaded  the  question 
thus,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  translation." 
Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour  of  the  performance  was  affirmed,  and 
yet  the  writer  was  not  shocked.     A  printed  "  Ode  to  the  Warlike  Ge- 
nius of  Britain/'  came  next  in  review  ;  the  bard  was  a  lank  bony  figure, 
with  short  black  hair ;  he  was  writhing  himself  in  agitation,  while  John- 
son road,  and  shewing  his  teeth  in  a  grin  of  earnestness,  exclaimed  in  broken 
sentences,  and  in  a  keen  sharp  tone, '  Is  that  Poetry,  Sir  ?— -Is  it  Pindar  ?' 
Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  there  is  here  a  great  deal  of  whs\t  is  called  poetry.  Then, 
turning  to  me,  the  poet  cried,  My  muse  has  not  been  long  upon  the 
town,  and  (pointing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles  under  the  hand  of  the  great 
critic.     Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  asked    him,  Why  do  you 
praise  Anson  ?     I  did  not  trouble  him    by  asking  his  reason  for  this 
question.     He  proceeded,    Here   is   an    error,  Sir ;    you    have  made 
Genius  feminine.    'Palpable,  Sir ;  (cried  the  enthusias.)  I  know  it.    Bot 
(in  a  lower  tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Dutchess  of  Devon- 
shire, with  which  her  Grace  was  pleased.    She  is  walking  across  Cox- 
beatb,  in  the  military  uniform,  and  I  suppose  her  to  be  the  Genius  of 
Britain.9    Johnson.    Sir,  you  are  giving  a  reason  for  it ;  but  that  will  not 
make  it  right.     You  may  have  a  reason  why  two  and  two  should  make 
fire  ;  but  they  will  still  make  but  four. 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  iu  the  course  of  the  following 
days,  such  it  seems  were  my  occupations,  or  such  my  negligence,  that 
I  have  preserved  no  memorial  of  his  conversation  till  Friday,  March  €6, 
when  I  visited  him.  He  said  be  expected  to  be  attacked  on  account  of 
bis  Lives  of  the  Poets.  However  (said  he)  I  would  rather  be  attacked 
than  unnoticed.  For  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  be 
silent  aa  to  his  works.  An  assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  starv- 
ing it  is  still  worse ;  an  assault  may  be  unsuccessful,  you  may  have 
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more  men  killed  than  you  kill ;  but  if  you  starve  the  town,  you  are  rare 
of  victory. 

Talking  of  a  friend  of  ours  associating  with  persona  of  very  discordant 
principles  and  characters;  I  said  be  was  a  very  universal  map,  quite  a 
snan  of  the  world.  Johnson.  Y-e»,  Sir;  but  one  may  be  so  nucha 
man  of  the  world  v  as  to  be  nothing  in  the  world,  I  remember  a  passage 
in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough 
to  expunge;  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for  nothing.  Boswell. 
That  wai  a  fine  passage.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir :  there  was  another  fine 
passage  too,  which  he  struck  ont :  When  1  was  a  yonng  man,  being 
anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  1  was  perpetually  starling  new  proposi- 
tions. But  I  soon  gave  this  over;  for,  1  found  that  generally  what  was 
new  was  false.  I  said  1  did  not  like  to  tit  with  people  of  whom  I  bad 
not  a  good  opinion.  Johnson.  But  you  must  not  indulge  your  delicacy 
too  much ;  or  you  will  be  a  tete-a-tete  man  all  your  life. 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  find  I  was  nnaccountabry 
negligent  in  preserving  Johnson's  sayings,  more  so  than  at  any  time 
when  I  was  happy  enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  wisdom 
'and  wit.  There  is  no  help  for  it  now.  I  must  content  myself  with 
presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have.  Bnt  1  am  nevertheless  ashamed  and 
vexed  to  think  how  mnch  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  was  a  bad 
crop  this  year;  but  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  careful  in  gathering  k  in. 
I,  therefore,  in  some  instances  can  only  exhibit  a  few  detached  frag- 
ments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
letters  signed  Junius;  he  said,  I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be  Ju- 
nius, because  I  know  no  man  bnt  Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these 
letters ;  but  Burke  spontaneously  denied  it  to  roe.  The  case  would 
have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  author ;  a  man  so 
questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous  publication,  may  think  he  lias  a  right 
to  deny  it. 

He  observed  that  bis  old  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  been  honoured 
with  extraordinary  attention  in  his  own  country,  by  having  had  aa  ex- 
caption  made  in  his  favour  in  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  in- 
solvent debtors.  Thus  to  be  singled  out  (said  he)  by  a  legislature  aa  an 
object  of  public  consideration  and  kindness,  is  a  proof  of  no  common 
merit. 

At  Streatbam,  on  Monday,  March  89,  at  breakfast,  he  maintained 
that  a  father  had  no  right  to  controul  the  inclinations  of  his  daughters  tn 
Marriage 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  when  1  visited  him,  and  confessed  an  ex- 
cost  of  which  I  had  very  seldom  been  guilty  :  that  I  had  spent  a  whole 
night  in  playing  at  cards,  and  that  I  could  not  look  on  it  with  aatiejac- 
tian:  instead  of  a  harsh  animadversion,  he  mildly  said,  Alas,  Sir,  on 
how  few  things  can  we  look  back  with  satisfaction. 
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On  Thursday,  April  1,  he  commended  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire  Tor  a  dogged  veracity.     He,  said  too,  London  is  nothing  to  vome 
people ;  but  to  a  man  whose  pleasure  is  intellectual,  London  is  the  place. 
And  there  is  no  place  where  economy  can  be  so  well  practised  as  in  Lon- 
don :  more  can  be  had  here  for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than- any 
where  else.     You  cannot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a  small  pi  are  ; 
you  must  make  an  uniform  appearance.     Here  a  lady  may  have  well 
furnished  apartments,  and  elegant  dress,  without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen. 
I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how  much  ease  and  coolness  he  could 
write  or  talk  to  a  friend ,  exhorting  him  not  to  suppose  that  happiness  was 
not  to  be  found  as  well  in  other  places  as  in  London  ;  when  he  himself  waa 
*  at  ail  times  sensible  of  its  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon 
earth.     The  truth  is,  that  by  those  who  from  sagacity,  attentjon,  and 
experience,  have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London,  its  pre-eminence 
over  every  other  place,  not  only  for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  com- 
fort, will  be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exultation.     The  freedom  from  re- 
mark and    petty  censure,  with  which  life  may  be  passed  there,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance  which  a  man  who  knows  the  teazing  restraint  of  a  narrow 
circle  mast  xetish  highly.     Mr.  Burke,  whose  orderly  and  amiable  do- 
mestic habits  might  make  the  eye  of  observation  less  irksome  to  him 
than  to  most  men,  said  once  very  pleasantly,  in  my  hearing,  "  Though  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to  live  there  ;  I 
should  be  obliged  to  be  so  much  upon  my  good  behaviour"     In  London, 
aa  man  may  live  in  splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugal  retirement  • 
•at   another,  without  animadversion.     There,  and  there  alone,  a  man's 
own  houite  is  truly  his  castle,  in  which  he  can  be  in  perfect  safety  from 
intrusion  whenever  he  pleases.     I  never  shall  forget  how  well  this  waa 
expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr.  Meynell :   "  The  chief  advantage  of' 
I^oqdoo  (said  he)  is,  that  a  man  is  always  so  near  his  burrow." 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances.     He  his  very  6t  for  a  travell- 
ing governor.     He  knows  French  very  well.     He   is  a  man  of  good 
^principles ;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  that  a  young  gentleman  should  • 
^atch  his   manner;  for  it  is  sa  very  bad,  that  it  must  be  avoided.     In* 
^hat  respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken  Helot, 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson  said  of  the  same  person, 
Sir,  he  has  the  most  inverted  understanding  of  any  man  whom  1  have 
^vev  known. 

On  Friday,  April  2,  being  Good-Friday,  I  visited  him  in  the  morn- 
ing as  usual;  and  finding  that  we  insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule 
tipon  the  foibles  of  one  of  our  friends,  a  very  worthy  man,  I,  by  way  of 
m  check,  quoted  some  good  admonition  from  "  The  Government  of  the 
Tongue,*1  that  very  pious  book.  It  happened  also  remarkably  enough, 
that  the  subject  of  the  sermon  preached  to  us  to-day  by  Dr.  Burrows,  the 
rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  was  the  certainty  that  at  the  last  day  we 
must  give  au  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;  and  amongst  va- 
rious acts  of  culpability  he  mentioned  evil-speaking.    As  we  were  «or- 
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iag  slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  church,  Johnson  jogged  my  elbow, 
and  said,  Did  you  attend  to  the  sermon  ? — Yes,  Sir,  (said  I)  it  was  very 
applicable  to  us.  He,  however,  stood  upon  the  defensive.  Why,  Sir, 
the  sense  of  ridicule  is  given  us,  aud  may  be  lawfully  used.  The  author 
of  *  The  Government  of  the  Tongue*  would-  have  us  treat  all  men  alike* 

lo   the  interval  between  morning  and  evening  service,  he  endeavoured 
to  employ  himself  earnestly  in  devotional  exercise;  and,  as  he  has  men- 
tioned in  his  '  Prayers  and  Meditations,'  gave  me  Les  Patsies  de Paschal,. 
that  I  might  not  interrupt  him.     I  preserve  the  book  with  reverence* 

His  presenting  it  to  me  is  marked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  I 
have  found  in  it  a  truly  divine  unction.  We  went  to  church  again  in  the 
afternoon. 

r 

.  On  Saturday,  April  3,  I  visited  him  at  night,  and  found  him  sitting 
in. Mrs.  William's  room,  with  her,  and  one  who  he  afterwards  told  me 
was  a  natural  son  of  the  second  Lord  Southwell.  The  table  had  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  being  covered  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
oysters  and  porter  for  his  company,  and  tea  for  himself.  I  mentioned  my 
having  heard  an  eminent  physician,  who  was  himself 'a  "Christian,  argue 
in  favour  of  universal  toleration,  and  maintain,  that  no  man  could  be 
hurt  by  another's  differing  from  him  in  opinion.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  act 
to  a  certain  degree  hurt  by  knowing  that  even  one  raau  does  not  believe. 

On  Easter-day,  after  solemn  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  dined  with  him  ; 
Mr.  Allen  the  printer  was  also  his  guest.  He  was  uncommonly  silent: 
and  I  have  not  written  down  anything,  except  a  single  curious  fact,, 
which,  having  the  sanction  of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may  he  received  as. 
a  striking  instance  of  human  insensibility  and  inconsideration.  Ashe 
was  passing  by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning  an  eel  alive,  he  beard  him 
curse  it,  because  it  would  not  lye  still. 

On  Wednesday,  April  7»  I  dined  with  hiin  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold**,* 
I  have  not  marked  what  com  puny  was  there*     Johnson  harangued  upon 
the  qualities  of  different  liquors  ;  and  spoke  with  great  contempt  of  claret, 
at  so  weak,  that   a  man    would    be   drowned   by  it  before   it  made  him 
drunk.     He  was  persuaded  to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might  judge, 
not  from  recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  but  from  immediate  sensa- 
tion.    He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  Poor  stuff!  No,  Sir,  claret  is  the 
liquor  for  boys  ;  port  for  men  ;  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  • 
must  drink  bnmdy.     In  the   first    place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  is  most 
grateful  to  the  palate:  and  then  brandy  will  do  soonest  for  a  man  what 
drinking  can  do  for  him.     There  are,  indeed,  few  who  are  able  to  drink, 
brandy.   That  is  a  power  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  attained.    And  yet,, 
(proceeded  he)  as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  u  considerable  part,  1  know  not 
but  fruition   comes   too  quick  by  brandy.     Florence   wine  1  think  the 
worst ;  it  is  wine  only  to  the  eye;  it  is  wine  neither  while  you  are  drnk-  . 
i*g  it,  nor   after  you  have   drunk  it;    it  neither  pleases  the  taste,  .nor. 
exhilarates  the  spirits.     1    reminded   hiin  how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to 
drink  wine  together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted ;  and  how  I  used  to 
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1mm  »  1*44*1*  ;eAer  a&ipg  up  with  binl,  He^eetliketoWo 
lhi»  recalled,  o*  pe*o*P*  thinking  that  1  boasted  improperly,  resolved 
to  have  a  witty  stroke  at  me ;  ,Nay,  Sir,  it  i»u pot  the  same  that  made 
your  bead  ache,  bat  tbe  tfNM  that  I  pat  into  it.  Boswell.  What,  Sir ! 
will  eenee  m«ke  Die  head  ache  ?  fJobneoo.  Yea,  Sir,  (with  a  smile) 
.  wheel  it  it  not  need  to  it*—No  man  who  bat  a  true  relish  of  pleasantry 
ceeld  he  offeoded.et  tfcU;  specially  if  John  too  in  along  intimacy  had 
given  him  repeated  proofs  of  his  regard  aod  good  estimation.  I  wad  to 
say/that  at  he  had  given  me  a  thousand  pound*  in  praise,  he  had  a  good 
tight  now  and  then  to  take  a  guinea  from  me. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  diaad  with  him  at  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's, 
with  Lord  Qraham  and  some  other  company.  We  talked  of  Shak- 
epaare's  witches.  Johnson.  They  are  beings  of  his  own  creation  ;  they 
ase  a  compound  of  malignity  and  meanness,  without  any  abilities :  and 
are  quite  different  from  tbe  Italian  magician.  King  James  says  in  his 
•  Dseaaoiiology,9  'Magicians  command  the  devils ;  witches  are  their  ser- 
vants/ The  Italian  magicians  are  elegant  beings,  Ramsay.  Opera 
witches,  not  Drury-lane  witches.  Johnson  observed,  that  abilities  might 
he  employed  in  a  narrow  sphere,  as  in  getting  money,  which  he  said  he 
believed  no  man  could  do,  without  vigorous  parts,  though  concentrated 
to  a  point*  Ramsay*  Yes,  like  a  strong  horse  in  a  mill;  he  polls 
belter. 

Load  Graham,  v#h*le  he  psaised  tbe  beauty  of  Lochlomood,  on  the 

banks  of  which  is  hit  family  seat,  complained  of  the. climate,  and  said  he 

QMtld  net  bear  it    Johoson.    Nay,  my  Lord,  don't  talk  so :  you  may 

bear  it  well  enoftgh*    Your  ancestors  have  borne  it  more  years  than  I 

ejavtel|.    This  was  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the 

Home  of  Montrose.    His  ,Lo*dship  told  me  afterward*,  that  he  had 

usjjs/  .effected  to  complain  of  the  climate ;  lest,  if  he  had  spoken  as  fa* 

^*e)eeUy  of  his  country  at  he  really  thought,  Dr.  Johnson  might  have 

Jlttfttked  it*    Johnson  was  very  courteous  to  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald. 

^Ifodejo,  (said  he,)  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.  I  heard  of  the  people 

*w#eing  to  take,  the  stones  off  the  road,  lest  Lady  Margaret's  hone  should 


J.Ofri  Ctafcheei  commended  Dr.  Drummond  at  Naples  as  a  man  of 
tetania ;  aod  added,  that  he  bad  a  great  love  of  liberty. 
LUe  is  jjUNeg,  my  Lord ;  (looking  to  lus  Lordship  with  an 
.senile)  All  boys  love  liberty,  till  experience  convinces  them  they 
.HQi.eoJtt  togovero  themselves  as  they  imagined.    We  are  all  agreed 
to.  ojsr/¥*i\  Jibe rty ;  we  should  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get ;  but 
ftgveed  .as  ,  to  tbe  liberty  of  others :  for  in  proportion  as  we 
'Wtafefff  efthfts  moat  lose*     I  believe  we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob  should 
MB  liberty  \o  govern  us.     When  that  was  the  case  some  time  ago, 
>  .Wten  ,was  .at  liberty  not  to  have  candles  in  his  windows.    Ramsay. 
T3|»e  ,  jeanjt  is,  that  order  is  better  then  confusion.    .Johnson.    Tbe  re- 
tjuit  it,,  tJmt  p/det  eeaoot  be  bad  hut.  by  subordination. 
No.  9.  4  U 
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On  Friday,  April   16,  I  had  been  present  at  the  trid  of  tbc  ante- 
lunate  Mr.  Hackman,  who*  in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealous  lore,  bad  that 
Miss  Ray,  the  favourite  of  a  nobleman.    Johnson,  in  whose  company  I 
dined   to-day  with  some  other  friends,  was  much  interested  by  my  ac- 
count of  what  passed,  and  particularly  with  his  prayer  for  the  mercy  af 
heaven.     He  said,  io  a  solemn  fervid  tone,  ihope  he  shall  find  mercy* 
This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  between  Johnson  and  Beaaclerk, 
which  having  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  1  think  it  proper,  in  order 
to   prevent  any  future  misrepresentation,  to  give  a  minute  account  of  rU 
In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued,  as  Judge  Blackstone  bad 
doue,  that   hit   being  furnished  with- two  pistols   was  a  proof  that  ba 
meant  to  shoot  two  persons.     Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  no;  for  that  every 
wise  man  who  intended  to  shoot  himself,  took  two  pistols,  that  he  might 
be  sure  of  doiog  it  at  once.     Lord-—*— — *s  cook  shot  himself  with 
one   pistol,  and   lived  .ten  days  in  great  agony.     Mr.  ■-  — *  who  loved 
buttered  muffius,  but  durst   not  eat  them  because  they  disagreed  with 
bis  stomach,  resolved  to  shoot  himself;  and  then  he  eat  three  battered 
muffins   for  breakfast,  before  shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  should 
pot  be  troubled  with  indigestion  ;  he  had  two  charged  pistols  ;  one  was 
found  lyiog  charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he  had  shot  himself 
with  the  other.— Well,  (said  Johnson  with  an  air  of  triumph,)  you  tea 
here  one  pistol  was  sufficient.     Beauclerk  replied  amartly,  Because  it 
happened   to'kill   him.     And   either  then   or  a  very  little  afterwards, 
being  piqued  at  Johnson's  triumphant  remark,  added,  This  is  what  you 
don't  know,  and  I  do.     There  was  then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute;  and 
tome  minutes  intervened*  during  which,  dinner  and  the  glass  went  on 
cheerfully;  when  Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  Mr.  Beau* 
clerk,  how  came  you  to  talk  so  petulently  to  me,  as  *  This  is  what  you 
don't  know,  but  what  I  know?'  One  thing  1  know,  which  you  don't 
seem  to   know,  that  you   are  very  uncivil.     Beauclerk.     Because  you 
began  by  being  uncivil,  (which  you  always  are.)    The  words  in  pareo- 
theses  were,  I  believe,  not  heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.     Hera  again  there 
was  a  cessation  of  arms.     Johnson  told   me,  that  the  reason  why  be 
waited  at  first  some  time  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  Mr.  Beau* 
clerjp  said,  was   because    he  was  thinking  whether  he  should  resent  it» 
But  when  he  considered  that  there  were  present  a  young  Lord  and  an 
eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the  world  with  whom  he  had  never  dined 
before,  he   was  apprehensive  that  they  might  think  they  had  a  right  to 
tdke  such  liberties  with  him  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  ha 
would  not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  that  he  would  not  appear  a  coward.    A 
little  while  after  this,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  violence  of  Hack- 
iron's  temper.    Johnson  then  said,  It  was  his  business  to  command  hie 
temper,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  should  have  done  some  time  ago, 
Beauclerk.     I  should  learn  of  you.  Sir.    Johnson.    Sir,  you  have  given 
pie  opportunities  enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in  y*ur  companyf 
fto  man   love*  to  be  treated  with  contempt.    Beauclerk,  (with  a  polite 
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inclination  towards  Johnson.)  Sir,  you  have  known  me  twenty  yean,  and 
however  1  may  have  treated  others,  yon  may  be  sure  1  could  never  treat 
you  with  contempt.  Johnson.  Sir,  yott  have  said  more  than  was  nece»* 
sary.  Thus  it  ended  :  and  fieauclerk's  coach  not  having  come  for  bim 
till  very  late,  Dr.  Johnson  and  another  gentleman  sat  with  him  along 
time  after  the  rest  of  the  company  were  gone ;  and  he  and  I  dined  at 
Beau  clerk'*  on  the  Saturday  se'nnight  following. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect  the  followingparticttlart 
of  bis  conversation* 

1  am   always  for  getting   a  boy  forward  in  his  learning;  for  that  is  a 
sure  good.     I  would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which  hap- 
pens to  engage  hie  attention;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal,  wbdn  . 
you  have  brought  him  to  have  entertainment  from  a  book*    He'll  get 
better  books  afterwards. 

ifallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  singe  line  of  his  projected  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.     He  groped   for  materials ;  and  thought  of  it*  . 
till  he  had  exhausted  his  mind.    Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  men 
entangle  themselves  in  their  own  schemes. 

To  be  contradicted,  in  order  to  force  you  to  talk  is  mighty  uqpleasing* 
You  shine,  indeed ;  but  it  is  by  being  ground. 

Ot  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure  among  the  Literati  of  bis  time* 
(Mr.  FitxherbertJ  he  said,  What  eminence  he  had  was  by  a  felicity  of 
manners  he  had  no  more  learning  than  what  he  Could  not  help* 

On  Saturday,  April  £4,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  witb 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Jones,  (afterwards  Sir  William,)|Mr.  Langton* 
Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Paradise,  and  Dr.  Higgins.  I  mentioned  that  Mr* 
Wilkes  bad  attacked  Garrick  to  me*  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend.  John* 
son.  I  believe  he  is  right,  Sir.  0*  Qtkoi  ov  0iXov— -He  had  friends* 
bat  no  friend.  Garrick  was  so  diffused,  he  had  uo  man  to  whom  he  wish* 
es)  to  unbosom  himself.  He  found  people  always  ready  to  applaud  him* 
and  that  always  for  the  same  thing :  so  he  saw  life  with  great  uniformity* 
I  took  upon  me,  for  once,  to  fight  with  Goliath's  weapons,  and  play  the 
sophist.— -Garrick  did  not  need  a  friend,  as  he  got  from  every  body  all 
he  wanted :  What  is  a  friend  ?  One  who  supports  you  and  comforts  you* 
while  others  do  not.  Friendship,  you  know,  Sir,  is  the  cordial  drop, 
•to  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down  :*  but  if  the  draught  be* 
■ot  nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there  is  no  occasion  for  that  drop. 
Johnson.  Many  men  would  not  be  content  to  live  so.  1  hope  1  should 
not.  They  would  wish  to  have  an  intimate  friend*  with  whom  they 
night  compare  minds,  and  cherish  private  virtues.  One  of  the  company 
mentioned  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend.  Johnson. 
'There  were  more  materials  to  make  friendship  in  Garrick,  had  he 
not  been  so  diffused.  Boswell.  Garrick  was  pure  gold,  but  beat  out 
to  thin  leaf.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinsel.  Johnson.  Garrick  was  a 
very  good  man,  the  cheerfulest  man  of  his  age ;  a  decent  liver  iu  a  pro* 
fetsion  which  is  •upposad  to  give  indulgence  to  licentiousness ;  and  a 
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man  who  gftre  away,  Freely ,  money  acquired  by  himself.  Eta  began  At 
world'  with  a  great  hunger  for  money ;  the  eon  of  a  hal&pay  owctr* 
bred  in  a  family  whote  study  was  to  make  fom>peoce  do  as  much  a? 
-  -  others  made  four-pence  half-peony  do..  But  when  he  had  got  money* 
he  was  rery  liberal.  I  presumed  to  animadvert  on  bis  eulogy  on  Garriclf, 
in  hTs  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Yon  say,  Sir,  his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety 
of  nations.  Johnson.  I  could  not  hare  said  more  nor  less.  It  is  (hi 
truth ;  eclipsed,  not  extinguished ;  and  his  death  did  eclipse ;  it  wias 
like  a  storm.  Boswell.  But  why  nations?  Did  his  gaiety  extend far- 
ther than  his  own  nation  ?  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  some  exaggeration 
mtast  be  allowed,  ftestdes,  nations  may  be  said— if  we  allow  the  Scotch 
to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have  gaiety,— which  they  have  not.  Yarn  are  ait 
exception,  though.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  ds  candidly  admit  that  theft 
is  one  Scotchman  who  is  cheerful.  Beauclerk.  But  be  is  a  very  ntf- 
natural  Scotchman.  I,  however,  Continued  fo  thrift  the)  cotopfittMtt 
to  derrick  hy periodically  untrue.  Hit  acting  had  Ceated  tome  fit** 
before  bis  death  ;  at  any  rate  he  had  acted  in  trelftnd  but  a!  short  tifee* 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  never  in  Scotland.  I  objected  silao  fs)  ' 
what  appears  an  anticlimax  of  praise,  when  contrasted  with  the  prtct-  . 
ding  paoegy rick, — and  dimih1*fie<Hhe  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure. ' 
Is  not  harmless  pleasure  refy  tame?  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  harmteae 
pteaeure  is  the  highest  praise,  pleasure  is  a  word  of  dubious  import ; 
pleasure  is'  in  general  dangerous  arid  pernicious  to  virtue;  tobesSbfe* 
therefore  to  funith  pleasure  that  is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unal- 
loyed, is  as  great  a  power  as  man  can  possess.  This  was,  perhaps,  aa  in- 
genious a  defence  as  could  be  made ;  still,  however,  1  was  not  satisfied. 

A  celebrated  wit  being  mentioned,  he  said,  One  may  say  of  biotas' 
was  said  of  a  French  wit,  lit?  a  die  V  esprit  que  contre  Dieu.  I  have 
been  several  times  in  company  with  him,  but  never  perceived  any  strong 
power  of  wit.  He  produces  a  general  effect  by  various  means;  he  has  a 
cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay  voice,  besides,  his  trade  is  wit.  It 
would  be  as  wild  in  him  to  come  into  company  without  merriment,  a* 
for  a  highwayman  to  take  the  road  without  his  pistols. 

Talking  of  the  effect  of  drinking,  he  said,  Drinking  may  be  practised 
with  great  prudence ;  a  man  who  exposes  himself  whan  he  is  intoxicated, 
has  not  the  arc  of  getting  druuk ;  a  sober  man  who  happens  occasionally 
to  get  drunk,  readily  enough  goes  into  a  new  company,  which  a  man  who 
has  been  drinking  should  never  do.  Such  a  man  will  undertake auy 
thing;  he  is  without  skill  in  inebriation,  t  used  to  slink  home  when  I 
drunk  too  much.  A  man  accustomed  to  self-examination  will  beeotv* 
scious  when  he  is  drunk,  though  an  habitual  drunkard  will  not  bo  coa> 
scions  of  it.  I  knew  a  physician,  who  for  twenty  years  was  not  sober  ; 
yet  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  wrote  upon  fevers,  he  appealed  to  Garrick 
and  me  for  bis  vindication  from  a  charge  of  drunkenness.  A  bookseller 
(nftoiing  him)  who  got  a  large  fortune  by  trade,  was  so  habitually  and 
equably  drunk,  that  his  most  intimate  friends  never  perceived  that  be 
was  more  sober  at  one  time  than  another. 
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Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irregular  practise!*  in  physic? 
he  said.    Taylor  was  the  most  ignorant  asan  I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly  ; 
Ward,  the  dullest.    Taylor  challenged  me  once  to  talk  Latin  with  him  ; 
(lawgbing.)    I  quoted  soma  of  Horace,  which  he  took  to  be  a  part  of  my  * 
own  speech*    He  said  a  few  words  well  enough.    Beauclerk.  I  remember,  » 
Sir,  you  said,  that  Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far  impudence  eouM 
carry  ignorauce. — Mr.  Beauclerk  was  very  entertaining  this  day,  and 
told  in  at  number  of  short  stories  in  ali?ely  elegant  manner,  and.  wish 
that  air  of  .the  ttorld  which  has  I  know  not  what  impressive  effect,  aeif  v 
tbetfe  #e¥e  something  more  than  is  expressed,  or  than  perhapaweeouM  . 
perfectly  understand.    As  Johnson  and  I  accompanied  Sir  Josh«*Rey*t 
netd*  ift  brs  cowtb,  Johnson  said,  There  is  in  Beawctark  a  predominant* 
ore*  bis  company,  that  oae  does  not  like.    But  be  is  a  man  who  has  lived1; 
so*  ssmcfa  in  the  werld,  that  be  has  a  short  story  on  every  occasion;  aeie> , 
atony*  ready  to  talk,  add  is  nerer  exhausted. 

JefaSeen  And  1  pasted  thw  evening  at  Miss  ReyueloVay  Sir  Jeanne/*  . 
sister.     I  mentioned  that  an  eminent  friend  of  onr*s  talking  of  the  com*  > 
%    ttsttr  rematk*   that  affection  descends,  said,  that   "  this  waa  wisely 
cotttrTVt-d  for  the-  preservation  of  mankind ;  far  which  it  waa  not  a* 
Dce*setry  thai  there  shanld  be  affectiaa)  from  children  to  parents*  a* . 
freel  pareeJtf  teebtWren;  nay,  there  woe  Id  be  no  harm  in  that  vie*.* 
tbewgh  ehrtdresj  should  at  ■  certain  age  eat  their  parents.    Johnson* 
But,  Sir,  if  thftf  were  known  generally  to  be  the  case,  parents  won  Id  not 
bate  affection  fbf  children.    Boswell.  True,  Sir ;  for  it  ia  in  expectation* 
of  a  return  that  parents  ere  se  attentive  to  their  children ;  and  I  know  • 
very  pretty  instance  of  a  little  girl  of  whom  her  father  waa  very  fond,  wbev 
sate  when  he  was  ia  a  melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  petoiMtM 
bra*  to  rise  io  good  humour  by  saying,  "  My  dent  papa*  please  to  get 
op,  and  let  me  help  yon  oa  with  yen*  clothe*,  that  1  may  leam  to  do  it 
when  yon  are  an  old  man." 

Soon  altar  this  time  a  little  incident  odcarrcd,  wbtdi  1  will  not  salp- 
preie;  becmnae  I  am  desirous  that  my  week  should  be,  as  much  as  is  eon- » 
aiatent  trttk  Mi  strictest  truth,  an  antidote,  to  the  false  and  iajurioto*. 
notions  ef  bis  character,  which  have  been  given  by  others,  and  therefore 
I  infoae  every  drop  of  genuine  sweetness  into  my  biographical  cup. 

.  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

mr  DBiB  aw, 

I  am  in  great  pain  with  ao  inflamed  foot,  and  obliged  to  keep  my 
fced,  ao  am  prevented  from  having  the  pleasure  to  dine  at  Mr.  Ramsay's 
to-day,  which  is  very  hard  ;  and  my  spirits  are  sadly  suuk.  Will  you 
be  se  friendly  as  to  came  and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening. 

I  am  ever 

Your  moat  faithful, 

And  affectionate  humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 
^eeta  Aedlsy-strcet,  Monday,  April  *6. 
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TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

Mr.  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boswell,  end  will  cooi* 

to  bin* 
Hurley-street. 

He  came  to  me  is!  tije  evening,  end  brought  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    1 
need  scarcely  say,  -  that  their  conversation,  while  they  sat  by  my  bed-  . 
side,  was  the  most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could  have  been  ad*  . 
ministered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain  information  concerning 
Pope  than  he  was  last  year,  seat  by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmoat,  a  pre-  , 
sent  of  those  volumes  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which  were  at  this*  . 
time  published,  with  a  request  to  have  permission  to  wait  on  him ;  and  . 
his  Lordship,  who  had  called  on  him  twice,  obligingly  appointed£Satnt- 
day,  the  first  of  May,  for  receiving  us* 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me  from  Streatbam,  and  after  drink-* 
ing  chocolate,  at  General  Paoli's,  in  South*  Audley-street,  we  proceeded  . 
to  Lord  Marchmont's  in  Corzon-etreet.    His  Lordship  met  us  at  the 
door  of  his  library,  and  with  great  politness  said  to  Johnson,  "  I  am  * 
not  going  to  make  an  encomium  upon  myself  by  telling  you  the. high  . 
respect  1  have  for  yon,  Sir."    Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous  ;  and 
the  interviewjwbich  lasted  about  two  hours,  during  which  the  Earl  com- 
municated his  anecdotes  of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as  1  could  have  wished* 
When  we  came  out,  I  said  to  Johnson,  that  considering  bis  Lordship's 
civility,  I  should  have  been  vexed  if  he  hsd  again  failed  to  come.    Sir, 
(said  he,)  I  would  rather  have  given  twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come. 
I  accompanied  him  to  Streatbam,  where  we  dined,  and  returned  to  town 
in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dill's;  I  pressed  him 
this  day  for  his  opinion  on  the  passage  on  Parnell,  concerning  which  I 
bad  in  vain  questioned  him  in  several  letters,  and  at  length  obtained  is 
itkjime  form  of  law. 

Cask  for  Dr.  Johnson's  Opinion ; 
3d  of  May,  1779. 

Paenell,  in  his  "  Hermit,"  has  the  following  passage : 

•  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 

•  To  fiud  if  book*  sad  swain*  report  it  right : 

*  (For  yet  by  swain*  alone  the  w6rld  be  knew, 

*  Whose  feet  came  wandViog  o'er  the  nightly  dew.)* 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  first  supposed  that  the  Hermit 
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knew  both  what  books  and  swains  reported  of  the  world*;  jet  mfiemards 
•aid,  that  he  knew  it  by  swains  alone  f 

» 

/  think  it  an  inaccuracy.— He  mentions  two  instructors  in 
the  first  line,  and  says  he  had  only  one  in  the  nest* 

This  eveniog  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

TO  MRS,  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  UCHFIELD. 
DEAR   MADAM, 

Mr.  Green  has  informed  me  that  yon  are  much  better;  I  hope  I  need 
net  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannot  boast  of  being  much  better ; 
my  old  noctural  complaint  still  pursues  me,  and  my  respiration  is  diffi- 
cult, though  much  easier  then  when  I  left  you  the  summer  before  last. 
Mr.  and  Mrst  Thrale  are  well;  Miss  has  been  a  little  indisposed;  but 
she  is  got  well  again.  They  have,  since  the  loss  of  their  boy,  had  two 
daughters;  but  they  seem  likely  to  wants  son. 

1  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent  you.  I  was  sorry  for  poor 
Mrs.  Adey's  death,  and  am  afraid  you  will  be  sometimes  solitary.;  bait 
endeavour,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  to  keep  yourself  cheerful. 
My  friends  likewise  die  very  fast;  but  such  is  the  state  of  man. 

I  am,  dear  love, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Jovhsok. 

*•*  %  1779- 

Re  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the  conversation  concerning 
the  appearance  of  a  ghost  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  which  Mr.  John 
Wesley  believed,  but  to  which  Johnson  did  not  give  credit.  I  was,  how- 
ever, desirous  to  examine  the  question  closely,  and  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Wesley ;  for  though  I  dif- 
fered from  him  in  some  points,  I  admired  his  various  talents,  and  lored 
his  pioms  zeal.  At  my  request,  therefore,  Dr.  Johnson  gave  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to 


TO  THE  REVEBEND  MR.  JOHN  WESLEY/, 

SIR, 

Mr.  Bos  well,  a  gentlemen  who  has  been  long  known  to  me,  is  de- 
sirous of  beiog  known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this  recommendation,  which 
1  give  him  with  great  willingness,  because  1  think  it  very  much  to  be 
wished  that  worthy  aud  religious  men  should  be  acquainted  with  each 
other. 

I  am,    Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johkion. 

*•*  3,   1779. 
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Jtf*  Wesley  being  m  the  eamrs*  of  W»  ministry  at  Edmbnagli,  J  pas- 
tented  tbit  letter  to  him,  and  nu  very  politely  received.  1  begged  to 
ha?e  it  returoed  to  me,  which  was  accordingly  done.— His  state  of  the 
'  evidence  as  to  the  ghost,  did  not  satisfy  me. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon  my  return  to  tny  family  ; 
bat  tried  how  be  would  be  affected  by  my  silence.  Mr.  Dilly  sent  mt 
a  .copy  of  a  note  which  he  received  from  him  on  the  13th  of  July*  in 
these  words: 

TO  MR.  DILLY. 

SHI, 

Since  Mr.  BosweH's  departure,  I  hare  never  heard  from  him; 

~4>1*ase  to  .send  word  what  you  know  of  him,  and  whether  you  have  sent 

\  my  books  to  his  lady. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sam.  Jowsoir. 


'    <tfy  readers  will  wot  doubt  chat  bis  aolicitusle  about  me  was  very 
Ustteiwjg. 

TO  JIM  BS  BOflffEU*  MQ. 

DBAH  **fr 

•  What  can. possibly  have  happened,  that  keeps  us  two  such  strangers 

to  each  other  ?  I  expected  to  have  heard  from  you  when  you  eame-.lyisjftt ; 

I  expected  afterwards.    I  went  into  the  country  and  returned ;  and  yet 

■there  isjao  letter  from  Mr.  Boswell.    No  ill  I  hope  has  happened  ;  and 

if  ill, should  happen,  why  should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves 

.$m  ?    Is  it  «  fit  of  humours  that  has  disposed  you  to  try  .who  spa 

i holdout  longest  without  writing  ?    If  it  be,  you  have  the  .victory.  ,£nt 

&  am  afraid  of  something  bad ;  set  me  free  from  my  suspicious* 

My  thoughts  act  at  present  employed  in  guessing  the  reason  of  year 

ailenoe:  yon  moat  not  expect  that  \  should  tell  you  any  thing,  if  I  had 

any  thing  to  tell.    Write,  pray  write  to  me,  and,Jkjt jme.liAqir what  ie*or 

what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  long  interruption* 

I  am  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

SaH.  JoHtffOW. 
Jelft.ia,  197* 

TO  PR.  MMUJ5L  JOHNSON. 

Mfeaafffc,  Jsly  vj%  in* 
MT  DEAR  lis, 

What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  supine  indolence  of  mind,  baa 
been  my  tUteeeVesiiiemmnoaLlast  veturned  to  Scotland.  In  a  livelier 
stale  I  ted  oftam  suffered  severely  from  long  intervals  of  silence  oo  yonr 
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part ;  and  I  hud  even  teen  chid  by  too  for  expressing  my  tfri&sinesa*  I 
was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  my  insensibility,  and  while  IcooJd  bear 
the  experiment,  to  try  whether  your  affection  Cor  me  would,  after  nri  on* 
ogual  silence  on  my  part,  make  you  write  first.  This  afternoon  I  have) 
had  very  high  satisfaction  by  receiving  your  kind  letter  of  enquiry,  for 
which  i  most  gratefully  thank  you.  1  am  doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  make 
the  experiment;  though  I  have  gained  by  it*  I  was  beginning  to  grow", 
tender,  and  to  upbraid  myself,  especially  after  having  dreamt  two  nights 
ago  that  1  was  with  you.  I  and  my  wife,  and  my  four  children,  are  all  well. 
1  would  not  delay  one  post  to  answer  your  letter ;  but  as  it  is  late*  I  have 
not  time  to  do  more.  You  shall  soon  hear  frojpi  me,  upon  many  and  vari- 
ous particulars ;  and  I  shall  never  again  pnt  you  to  any  test.  I  am,  with 
veneration*  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged, 

And  faithful  humble  servant, 

James  BoswelI. 

Od  the  2&1  of  Jrily,  I  wrote  to  him  again  ;  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  my  la*t  interview  with  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  at  hi* 
brother**  house  at  South  ill  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  died  soou  alter  I 
parted  from  him,  leaving  me  a  very  kind  remembrance  of  his  regard. 

I  informed   him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had  promised  to  furnish  him 

with  some  anecdotes  for  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  had  sent  me  three  in-5 

■» 

ataoces  of  Prior's  borrowing  from  Gombauld,  in  ••  Recueil det  Poets" 
tome  3.  Epigram  "  To  John  I  owed  great  obligation,"  p.  55.  "  To  the 
I>oke  of  Noailles."  p.  32.     "  Sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan,**  p.  35. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  contained  a  variety  of  particulars  % 
t>»t  be,  it  should  seem,  had  not  attended  to  it ;  for  bis  aext  to  me  wa» 
m»  follows ; 

TO  JAM ES  BOSWELL,  ESQ, 

♦  . 

~     mr  DEAR  SIR, 

Are  you  playing  the  same  trick  again,  and  trying  who  can  keep 
soilence  longest  ?  Ken#raber  that  all  tricks  are  either  knavuh  or  childish : 
aand  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  make  experiments  upon  the  constancy  of  a 
'friend,  as  opon  the  chastity  of  a  wife. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of  silence,  I  cannoL  conjee* 

tore ;  but  after  one  trick,  1  will  not  be  cheated  by  another,  nor  will 

"lmra«*  my  thoughts  with  conjectures  about  the  motives  of  a  man  who* 

probably,  act**  only   by  caprice.     I  therefore  suppose  you  are  well,  and 

that  Mrs.   Bos  well  is  well  loo;  and   that  the  fine  summer  has  restored 

X*ord  Auchinleck.     I  am  much  better  than  you  left  me;  I  think  I  an* 

Detter  than  when  I  was  in  Scotland. 

No,  9.  4  X 
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I  forgot  whether  I  iu formed  yon  that  poor  Thrale  has  been  io  great 
danger.  Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  ha*  miscarried,  and  been  much  indisposed. 
Every  body  else  is  well ;  Langton  is  in  camp.  I  intend  to  pat  Lord 
Utile*'*  description  of  Dryden  into  another  edition,  and  as  I  know  hit  ac- 
curacy, wish  he  would  consider  the  dates,  which  I  could  not  always  set- 
tle to  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone,  about  Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly 
and  ride  a  hunting.  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps  to  Oxford.  Exer- 
cise and  gaiety,  or  rather  carelessness,  will,  I  hope,  dissipate  all  remains 
of  his  malady  ;  and  I  likewise  hope  by  the  change  of  place,  to  find  tome 
opportunities  of  growing  yet  better  myself. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Strralhatn,  Sept.  9,  1779. 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  told  every  slight  circam- 
stauce  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  hit  soli- 
tary hours.  He  sometimes  employed  himself  in  chyraistry,  sometimes 
in  watering  and  pruning  a  vine,  sometimes  io  small  experiments,  at  which 
those  who  may  smile,  should  recollect  that  they  are  moments  which  admit 
of  l>eiug  soothed  only  by  trifles. 

Ou  the  20th  of  September  1  defended  myself  aganist  bis  suspicion  of 
me,  which  J  did  not  deserve ;  and  added,  Pray,  let  us  write  frequently. 
A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we  should  send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like  si 
stage-coach,  whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though  it  should  be  empty. 
The  very  sight  of  your  hand-writing  would  couifort  me ;  and  were  a 
sheet  to  be  thus  sent  regularly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey  some- 
thing, were  it  only  a  few  kind  word's, 

My  friend,  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia, 
had  taken  a  public-spirited  resolution  to  serve  his  country  in  its  difficulties, 
by  raising  a  regular  regiment,  and  taking  the  command  of  it  himself. 
This,  in  the  heir  of  the  immense  property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  ho- 
nourable. Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly  asked  me 
to  accompany  him  to  Leeds,  then  the  headquarters  of  his  corps ;  from 
thence  to  London  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  to  other  pl»ces  to  which 
the  regiment  might  be  ordered.  Such  un  offer,  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  1  had  full  leisure,  was  very  pleasing ;  especially  us  I  was  to  accom- 
pany a  man  of  sterling  good  sense,  information,  discernment,  and  coo* 
viviality,  and  was  to  have  a  second  crop,  in  one  year,  of  Loudon  aod 
Johnsoi..  Of  this  1  informed  ray  illustrious  friend,  in  characteristics! 
warm  term*,  io  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September,  from  Leeds, 

On  Monday,  October  4, 1  called  at  his  house  before  he  was  up.  Mt 
sent  for  me  to  his  bed-side,  and  expretsed  his  satisfaction  at  this  inci- 
dental meeting,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if  be  hao*  been  in  the  gaittyof 
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yearn.    He  called  briskly,  "  Frank,  go  and  get  cefte,  end  let  Of  break* 
fttt  m  splendour." 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several  interviews  with  him,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish  particularly.  1  consulted  him  as  to  the 
appointment  of  guardians  to  my  children,  in  case  of  my  death.  Sir, 
(said  he,)  do  not  appoint  a  number  of  guardians.  When  there  are  many, 
they  trust  one  to  another,  and  the  business  is  neglected.  1  would  advise 
you  to  choose  only  one ;  let  him  be  a  man  of  resectable  character,  who, 
for  bis  own  credit,  will  do  what  is  right ;  let  liira  be  a  rich  man,  so  that 
be  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  take  advantage  ;  and  let  him  be  a 
man  of  business,  who  is  used  to  conduct  affairs  with  ability  and  ex- 
pertness,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  execution  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
burdensome. 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined  together  at  Mr.  Strahan's.     The 

conversation  having  turned  00   the  prevailing  practice  of  going  to  the 

East-Indies  in  quest  of  wealth  ;— Johnson.  A  man  had  better  have  tei 

thousand  poonds  at  the  end  of  ten  years  passed  iu  England,  than  twenty 

thousand   pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in  India,  because  you 

moat  compote  what  you  give  for  money  ;  and  a  man  who  has  lived  ten 

yeera  in  India,  has  given  up  ten*  years  of  social  comfort,  and  all  those 

advantages  which  arise  from  living  in  England.  The  ingenioos  Mr.  Brown, 

distinguished  by  the  name  of  Capability  Brotcn,  told  me,  that  he  was 

once  at  the  teat  of  Lord  Chve,  who  had  returned  from  India  with  great 

wealth  ;  and  that  he  shewed  him  at  the  door  of  his  bed-chaatfcer  a  large 

cheat,  which  he  said  he  had  once  had  full  of  gold  ;  upon  which  Brown 

febaetved,  "  I  am  glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near  your  bed-ch»niber." 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  London.— -Johnson.  Saunders 
Welch,  the  Justice,  who  was  once  High-Con  8  table  of  Hoi  born,  ami  had 
the  beat  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  poor,  told  me,  that  I 
*»D«ter-veted  the  number,  when  I  compoted  that  tvvent)  a  week,  that  is, 
eUisjfre  a  thousand  a  year,  died  of  hunger;  not  absolutely  of  immediate 
Vtaoger ;  bat  of  the  wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are  the  consequences 
of  hanger.  This  happens  only  in  »t  large  a  place  as  London,  where 
people  are  not  known.  What  we  nrc  mid  about  the  great  sums  got  by 
t^ening,  it  not  true :  the  trade  is  overstocked.  And  you  may  depend 
XipetVit,  there  are  many  who  cannot  get  work.  A  particular  kind*  of 
*aatoe\facture  fails :  Those  wbo&have  been  used  10  work  at  it,  can,  for  some 
xiiate,  work  *t  nothing  else.  You  meet  a  man  begging;  you  charge 
luaa  with  idleness :  he  says,  "  I  am  willing  to  labour.  Will  \  ,u  ^ive  me 
^rotfc  ?"— "1  cannot."— "  Why  then  you  have  00  right  to  charge  me 

With  idleness." 

We  left  Mr.  Strabao's  at  seven,  as  Johnson  said  he  intended  10  go  to 
wveawsg  prayers,  Aa  we  walked  along,  he  complained  of  a  little  gout 
in  his  toe,  and  said,  1  shan't  go  to  prayers  to-night ;  I  shall  go  to- in  or- 
row  :  Whenever  1  miss  church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another  day. 
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But  I  do  not  alwayado  it.    This  was  a  fair  exhibition  of  that  vibration. 

between  pious  resolutions  and  indolence,  which  many  of  us  have  too 

often  experienced. 

J  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long  quiet  conversation. 

.  I  read  him  a  let ter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  concerning  Pope,  (io  writing 
vbo»e  lifv  he  was  now  employed,)  which  I  bh*il  iu»ert  as  a  literary 

curiosity, 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 

Iu  the  year  1763,  being  at  London,  I  was  carried  by  Or.  John  filair, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  dine  at  old  Lord  Bathurst*s;    where 
we  found  the  late  Mr.  Mallet,  Sir  James  Porter,  who  had  been  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  the  late  Dr.* Macaulay,  and  two  or  three  more. 
The  conversation  turning  on  Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Baihurst  lold  us,  that *  The 
Essay  on  Man'  was  originally  composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  io  prate 
aod  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  thau  put  it  into  verse :  that  he  had  read 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  manuscript  in  his  own  hand-writing;  and<remero- 
bered,well,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  elegance  of  * 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  prose,  or  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse.     When 
Lord  Bathurst  told  this,  Mr.  Mallet  bade  me  attend,   and   remem* 
ber  this  remarkable  piece  of  information;  as,  by  the.  course  of  Noc- 
ture, I  mif^R  furtive  his  Lordship,    and  be  a  witness  of  his  having 
said  so.    The  conversation  was  indeed  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten. 
A  few  days  after,  meeting  with  you,  who  were  then  also  at  London*  you  . 
will  remember  that  I  mentioned  to  you  what  had  passed  on  this  subject, 
as  I  was  much  struck  with  this  anecdote.     But  what  ascertains  my  recoU 
lection  of  it,  beyond  doubt,  is,  that  being  accustomed  to  keep  a  journal 
of  what  passed  wheul  was  in  Loudon,  which  1  wrote  out  every  evening, 
I  find  the  particulars  of  the  above  information,  just  as  I  have  oow  given 
them,  distinctly  marked ;  and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix  this  conversation 
to  have  passed  on  Friday,  the  23d  of  April,  17&9* 

1  remember  aUo  distinctly,  (though  I  have  not  for  this  the  authority  of 
my  journal,)  that  the  conversation  going  on  concerning  Mr.  Pope,  I  took 
notice  of  a  report"  which  had  been  sometimes  propagated  that  he  did  not  • 
understand  Greek.  Lord  Bathurst  taid  to  me  that  he  knew  that  to  be 
false;  for  that  part  of  the  Iliad  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  bis  hoese 
in  the  country;  and  that  in  the  morniag  when  they  assembled  at  break- 
fast, Mr.  Pope  used  frequently  to  repeat,  with  great  rapture,  the  Greek 
liues  which  he  had  been  translating,  and  then  to  give  them  his  version  of 
them,  and  to  com  pare' them  together. 

If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to  Dr.  Johnson,  you  have  ay 
full  liberty  to<give  them  to  him.  1  beg  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  pre* 
sent  to  him  my  most  respectful  compliments,  with  best  wishes  for  hit  suc^ 
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■ 
oess  and  fame  id  all  bis  literary  undertakings.     I  am,  with  great  respect, 

my  dearest  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

And  obliged  humble  servant, 

Hugh  Blair. 

firoufhton-Park,  Sept.  21,  1779- 

Johnson.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  this  is  too  strongly  stated.     Pope  may 

liave  bad  from  Boliogbroke  the  philosophic  stamina  of  his  Essay  ;  and 

•■admitting  this  to  be  true,  Lord  Batborst  did  not  intentionally  falsify. 

But  the  thing  is  uot  true  in  the  latitude  that  Blair  seems  to  imagine ;  w«* 

a*  re  sure  that  the  poeticul  imagery,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the  poem, 

v*m*  Pope's  own.     it  is  amazing,  Sir,  what  deviations  there  are  from* 

precise  truth,  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  almost  every  thing.     I 

x  old  Mrs.  Thrale,  You  have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth,  that  you  never 

las   your  memory  with  the  exact  thing.     Now  what  is  the  one  of  the 

memory  to  truth,  if  one  is  careless  of  exactness?  Lord  Hailes*s  *  Annals 

of  Scotland'  are  very  exact;  but  they  contain  mere  dry  particulars.  They 

are  to  be  considered  as  a  Dictionary.    You  know  such  things  are  there  ; 

and  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please.    Robertson  paint*  ;  but  the  mis- ' 

fortune  is,  you  are  sure  he  does  not  know  the  people  whom  he  paints ;  so 

you  cannot  suppose  a  likeness.     Characters  should  never  be  given  by  an 

historian,  unless  he  knew  the  people  whom  he  describes,  or  copies  from 

those  who  knew  them.  * 

Boswell.  Why,  Sir,  do  people  play  this  trick  which  I  observe  now, 
-when  I  look  at  your  grate,  putting  the  shovel  against  it  to  make  the- 
fire  barn  ?  They  play  the  trick,  but  it  does  not  make  the  tire  burn* 
There  is  a  better ;  (setting  the  poker  perpendicularly  up  at  right  angles 
'with  the  grate.)  In  days  of  superstition  they  thought,  as  it  made  a  cross 
with  the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the  witch. 

Boswell.  By  associating  with  you,  Sir,  I  am  always  getting  an  accesV 
anon  of  wisdom.  But  perhaps  a  man,  after  knowing  his  own  character— 
the  limited  strength  of  his  own  mind,  should  not  be  desirous  of  having 
too  much  wisdom,  considering,  quid  valeant  humeri,  how  little  he  cau 
carry.  Johnson.  Sir,  be  as  wise  as  you  can ;  let  a  man  be  aliis  latu$9 
japiens  sibi : 

'  Though  pleasM  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
'  I  miod  my  compass  and  my  way.' 

You  may  be  wise  iu  your  study  in  the  morning,  aod  gay  in  company  at 
a  tavern  in  the  evening.  Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom 
and  his  own  virtue,  without  minding  too  much  what  others  think. 

He  said  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the  scheme  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  but  I  had  long  thought  of  it.  Boswell.  You  did  not  know 
what  you  were  undertaking.     Johnson,  Yes,  Sir,  I  knew  very  well  what 
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I  was  uqdertaking,— and  very  well  how  to  do  it,— and  have  done  it  very 
well.  Boswell.  Ad  excellent  climax  !  and  it  has  availed  yeu.  In  your 
Preface  you  nay,  *  What  would  it  avail  ma  iu  this  gloom  of  solitude  P* 
Yon  hare  been  agreeably  mistaken. 

In  bit  life  of  Milton,  he  observes,  "  I  cannot  bat  remark  a  kind  of  re- 
spect, perhaps  unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers: 
every  house  in  which  he  resided  is  historically  mentioned,  as  it  it  were 
an  injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his  prt^enc*.* 
I  bad,  before  I  read  this  observation,  been  desirous  of  shewing  that  re- 
spect to  Johnson,  by  various  enquiries  Finding  him  this  evening  in 
a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  give  me  an  exact  list  of  hia 
places  of  residence,  since  be  entered  the  metropolis  as  an  author,  whicb 
1  subjoin  in  a  note.g 

I  mentioned  to  htm  a  dispute  between  a  friend  of  mine  and  his  lady, 
concerning  conjugal  infidelity,  which  my  friend  had  maintained  was  by 
no  means  so  bad  in  the  husband,  as  in  the  wife.  Johnson.  Your  friend  waa 
in  the  rigbjfc,  Sir.  Between  a  man  and  hia  Maker  it  is  a  different  % 
tion :  bat  between  a  man  and  hit  wife,  a  husband's  infidelity  is  u 
Th«ty ^ra  connected  by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious  considerations 
of.cqrnmiwty.  Wise  married  women  don't  trouble  themselves  about 
iofidajity  in  their  husbands.  Boswell.  To  be  sore  there  is  a  great  dif- 
fergajce  between  the  offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man  aud  that  of  bis  wife. 
JfrbneoA.  Tba\  difference  is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no  bastards 
upon  hitvwife. 

Hsye  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Johnson  was  entirely. in  the  right* 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  controverted,  that  the  difference  in  the  degree 
of  criminality  is  very  great,  on  account  of  consequences :  but  still  it  may 
be  maintained,  that,  independent  of  moral  obligation,  in6delity  is  by 
no  means  «  light  offence  to  a  husband ;  because  it  must  hurt  a  delicate 
attachment,  in  which  a  routoal  constancy  is  implied,  with  such  refined 
aepiiments  as  Massinger  has  exhibited  in  his  play  of  "  The  Picture,' — 

§  l.  Es*ter*street,  off  Catberioe-street,  Strand. 
8.  Greenwich. 

3.  Woodttock-street,  Dear  Hanover*  square. 

4.  Castle-street,  Cavendiib-tqoare,  No.  6. 

5.  Strand. 

6.  Boswell  Court. 

7.  Strand,  aftia. 

8.  Bow-street. 

9.  Holbora. 

10.  Fetter-laodL 

11.  Holborn,  afaio. 
19.  Goegh-Sqaare. 

13.  Staplelno. 

14.  Gra>VInn. 

15.  laaer  Temple- lasw,  No.  1. 

i6,  tlebaaaVa-coert«  No.  7. 
17*  Bolt-coart,  No.  8. 
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Johnson  probably  at  another  tine  would  hare  admitted  tbit  opinion.  And 
lei  it.be  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was  very  careful  not  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  irregular  conduct.  A  gentleman,  not  adverting  to 
the  distinction  made  by  him  upon  this  subject,  supposed  a  cane  of  sin* 
gular  pervaraeneas  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  "  That  then  he  thought 
a  husband  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  a  safe  conscience.  Johnson* 
May,  Sir,  this  is  wild  indeed  (smiling,)  you  must  consider  that  fornication 
is  a  crime  in  a  single  man,  and  you  cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being 


He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic*; observing,  in  every  thing  in   which  they  differ  from  us,  they  are  . 
wrong.     He  was  even  against  the  invocation  of  Saints;  in  .short,  he  was 
an  the  humour  of  opposition. 

Having  regretted  tobina  that  1  had  learnt  litt re  Greek,  as  is  too  gene- 
rally Ahe  case  in  Scotland  ;  that  I  bad  for  a  long  throe  hardly  applied  at 
mil  to  the  study  of  that  noble  language,  and  that  I  was  desirous  of  being 
told  fey  him  what  method  to  follow  ;  he  recommended  to  me  as  easy 
lSalps,  Sylfsnos's  "  First  Book  of  the  Iliad  ;"  Dawson's  "  Lexicon  to  the 
Greek  New  Testament ;"  and  "  Hesiod,"  with  Pasoris  Lexicon  at  the 
end  of  if. 

On  Taesdsy,  October  It,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Ramsay's  with 
Lord  Newhaven,  and  some  other  company  ;  none  of  whom  I  recollect, 
but  a  beautiful  Miss  Graham,  a  relation  of  his  Lordship,  who  asked 
Dr.  Johnson  to  hob  or  nob  with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  such  pleasing 
atteption,  and  politely  told  her,  he  never  drank  wine;  but  ifshewouht 
drink  a  glass  of  water,  be  was  much  at  her  service.  She  accepted.  Oho, 
Sir  1  (said  Lord  Newhaveo)  you  are  caught.  Johnson.  Nay,  I  do  not 
setaosp  I  am  emmgki ;  but  if  1  am  caught,  I  don't  want  to  get  free  again. 
Iff  am  caught,  1  hope  to  be  kept.  Then  when  the  two  glasses  of  water 
were  brought,  -smiling  placidly  to  the  young  lady,  he  said,  Madam, 
tat.no  reciprocate. 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an  argument  for  some  time, 
concerning  the  Middlesex  election.    Johnson  said,  Parliament  may  be 
aonsidered  as  bound  by  low,  as  a  man  is  bound  where  there  is  nobody  to 
tie  the  koot.     As   it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  expel, 
and  axpel  again  and  again,  why  not  allow  of  the  power  to  incapacitate 
for  that  parliament,  rather  than  have  a  perpetual  cootest  kept  up  between 
parliament  and  the   poeple.     Lord  Newhaven  took  the  opposite  tide ; 
but  respectfully  said,  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  yon,  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
I  speak  to   be  instructed.     This  had  its  full  effect  on  my  friend.     He 
bowed  his  head  almost  as  low  as  the  table,  to  a  complimenting  nobleman  ; 
and  called  out,  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  desire  all  this  ceremony ; 
let  us  tell  our  minds  to  one  another  quietly.     After  the  debate  was  over, 
he  said,  1  have  got  lights  on  the  subject  to-day,  which  I  had  not  before* 
This,  was  a  great  deal  from  him,  especially  as  he  had  written  a  pamphlet 
upon  it. 
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He  observed*  1W  Haw*  of  Common*  was  originally  not  *  privilege 
of  the  people,  but  a  check,  for  the  Crown,  ou  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
remember,  Henry  the  Eight  wanted  them  to  do  something;  they  beai* 
tated  in  the  morning,  but  did  it  in  the  afternoon.  He  to(d  then*  '  It  it 
well  you  did  ;  or  .  half  your  heads  should  have  been  upon  Temple-bee* 
But  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  do  longer,  under  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  therefore  osnat.be  bribed*  He  added,  1  have  no  delight 
in  talking  of  public  affaire. 

Of  his  fellow-col  tegian,  the  celebrated  Mr*  George  WhijteAeld,  be  said, 
Whitefield  never  drew  as  much  attention  as  a  moontebank  eWasK  be  did 
not  draw  attention  by  doing  better  than  others,  but  by  doing  what  was 
strange.  Were  Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  landing  upon  his  head  on  a 
florae's  back,  he  would  collect  a  multitude  to  hear  htm;  bat  nowise 
man  would  say  he  had  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.  I  never  treated 
White6etd's  ministry  with  contempt ;  1  believe  he  did  good.  He  bad 
devoted  himself  to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among  them  he 
was  of  use.  Bot  when  familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  praise  due  to 
knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we  most  beat  down  such  pretensions. 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation  during  the  remainder  of  my 
stay  in  London  at  this  time,  is  only  what  follows :  I  told  him  that  when 
I  objected  to  keeping  company  with  a  notorious  infidel*  a  celebrated 
friend  of  ours  said  tome,  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  live  laxly  in  the 
world,  as  you  and  1  do,  can  with  propriety  assume  such  an  authority : 
Dr.  Johnson  may,  who  is  uniformly  exemplary  in  his  conduct.  But  it 
is  not  very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel  to-day,  and,  get  drank  to- 
mprrow.  Johnson-  Nay,  Sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Because  a  man 
cannot  be  right  in  all  things,  is  he  to  be  right  in  nothing?  Because  a 
man  sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he  therefore  to  steal  ?  This  doctrine  would 
very  soon  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  how  far  sincere  Christians 
should  associate  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  religion ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  almost  every  man's  mind  may  be  more  or  less  corrupted  by  evil 
communications  ;  secondly,  the  world  may  very  naturally  Mippo«e  that 
they  are  not  really  in  earnest  in  religion,  who  can  easily  hear  its  oppo* 
nents  ;  and  thirdly,  if  the  profane  find  themselves  quite  well  received 
By  the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  an  open  declaration  of  their  infi- 
delity, and  one  of  the  probable  chances  of  obliging  them  seriously  to 
reflect,  which  their  being  shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  shewed  upon  all  occasions  an  aversion  to  go  to 
Ireland,  where  I  proposed  to  him  that  we  should  make  a  tour.  Johnson. 
It  is  the  last  place  where  I  should  wish  to  travel.  Bos* ell.  Should  you 
not  like  to  see  Dublin,  Sir?  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  Dublin  is  only  a 
worse  capital.  Boswell.  Is  not  the  Giaut's-causeway  worth  seeing  ? 
Johnson.     Worth  seeing?  yes  ;   but  not  worth  going  to  see. 

Vet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation,  and  thus  generously  ex- 
pressed himself  to  a  gentleman  from  that  country,  on  the  subject  of  an 
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OWtoR  which  artful  Politicians  have  often  had  in  Yiew— Do  toot  make 

an  union   with   us,  Sir.     We  should  unite  frith  you,  only  to  rob  you. 

We  should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had  had  any  thing  of  which 

we  could  have  robbed  them. 

■  Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  manners  and  every  thing  about  him , 

though  expensive,  were  coarse,   he  said,  Sir,  yon  see  in  him  vulgar 

prosperity. 

■•  A  foreign  minister  of  no  very  high  talents,  who  had  been  in  his  com- 
jsuiy  for  a  considerable  time  quite  overlooked,  happened  luckily  10  men- 
tion that  he  had  read  some  of  his  Rambler  in  Italian,  and  admired  it 
much.  This  pleased  him  greatly  ;  he  observed  that  the  title  had  been 
translated,  //  Oenio  err  ante,  though  1  have  been  told  it  was  rendered 
mora  ludicrously,  //  Vagabondo  ;  and  finding  that  this  minister  gave 
smch  a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to  him,  and  on  the  first 
remark  which  he  made,  however  simple,  exclaimed.  The  Ambassador 
well ;— His  Excellency  observes—  ;  And  then  he  expanded  and 
riched  the  little  that  bad  been  said,  in  so  strong  a  maimer,  that  ii  ap- 
peared something  of  consequence.  This  was  exceedingly  entertaining 
to  the  company  who  were  present,  and  many  a  time  afterwards  it  fur* 
suahed  a  pleasant  topic  of  merriment :  The  Ambassador  says  well, 
a  laughable  term  of  applause,  when  no  mighty  matter  had  been 


I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18,  and  accompanied  Colonel 
$tmrt  to  Chester,  where  his  regimeut  was  to  lye  for  some  time. 

MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*Y  BUI  sin,  Chester,  October  99,  1779. 

• 

It  was  not  till  one  o'  clock  on  Monday  morning,  that  Colonel  Stuart 
aild  I  left  London  :  for  we  chose  to  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mount- 
etoart,  who  was  to  set  out  on  that  day  on  his  embassy  to  Turin.  We 
'drove  on  excellently,  and  reached  Litchfield  in  good  time  etiough  that 
~  sight.  The  Colonel  bad  heard  so  preferable  a  character  of  the  George, 
that  he  would  not  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see  our 
boat,  Wilkins.  We  fouud  at  the  George  as  good  accomodations  as  we 
could  wish  to  hare,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the  comfortable  thought  that  I 
was  m  Litchfield  ogam.  Next  morning  it  rained  very  hard  ;  and  as  I 
bad  much  to  do  in  a  little  time,  1  ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  between 
eight  and  nine  sallied  forth  to  make  a  round  of  visits.  1  first  went  to 
Mr.  Green,  hoping  to  have  had  him  to  accompany  roe  to  all  my  other 
friends,  but  be  was  engaged  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
who  was  then  lying  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of  the  gout.  Having  taken  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  additions  to  Green's  museum,  from  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  break  away,  I  next  went  to  the  Friery,  where  I  at  first  occasioned 
tome  tumult  in  the  ladits,  who  were  not  prepared  to  receive  company  so 
early :  but  my  name,  which  has  by  wonderful  felicity  come  to  be  closely 

No.  9.  4  Y 
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■sweated  with  ywnra,  toon  made  all  easy;  swrt  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Mia* 
Adey  re-atsamed  their  scats  at  the  breakfast .  table,  which  they  bad. 
Auitted  with  some  precipitation.  They  received  me  with  the  kindliest,  at 
an  old  acquaintance  ;  and  after  we  had  joined  in  a  cordial  chorus  tos/oss* 
praise,  Mrs.  Ccbb  gave  me  the  high  satisfaction  of  bearing  that  yon  said* 
Boswell  is  a  man  who  I  believe  never  left  a  house  without  leaving  a  with 
for  his  return.  And  she  afterwards  added,  that  she  bid  you  tejl  me,  thai 
if  ever  1  came  to  Litchfield,  she*  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  theFriery. 
From  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick's,  where  I  also  found  a  ver/ 
flattering  welcome.  He  appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  his  usual  cheerfulness; 
and  he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  1  could,  and  pass  a  weak 
With  him.  From  Mr.  Garrick's,  I  went  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr* 
Seward.  1  was  first  entertained  by  his  lady  and  daughter,  he  himself 
being  in  bed  with  a  cold,  according  to  his  valetudinary  custom.  But  be 
ftesired  to  see  me  ;  and  I  fopnd  him  dressed  in  his  black  gown,  wkfc« 
ftannel  night-gown  above  it ;  so  that  he  looked  like  a  Domioican  friar* 
He  was  good-humpured  and  polite ;  and  under  his  roof  too  my  recap* 
tion  was  very  pleasing.  I  then  proceeded  to  Stow-hill,  and  first  paid 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gastrell,  whose  conversation  1  was  not  willing  Sw 
quit.  Bat  my  sandblast  was  now  beginning  to  run  low,  as  I  cotiM  sat 
trespass  too  long  on  the  Colonel's  kindness,  who  obligingly  waitedfet 
me;  so  I  hastened  to  Mrs.  Aston's,  whom  1  found  ma  ch  better  thaa4 
feared  I  should;  and  there  1  met  a  brother-iu-lawofthrse  ladies,  who 
talked  much  of  you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  Italata 
only  remained  to  vUit  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really  believe, 
with  sincere  satisfaction  on  both  sides.  I  am  sure  1  was  glad  to  see  her 
again;  and,  Iss  take  her  to  be  very  honest,  I  trust  she  wat» glad fotee 
me  again;  for  she  expressed  herself  so,  that  I  could  not  doubt  of  her 
being  in  earnest.  What  a  great  key-stone  of  kindness,  my  dear  Sir, 
were  you  that  morning!  for  we  were  all  held  together  by  our  comma* 
attachment  to  you.  I  cannot  say  that  lever  passed  two  hours  with  moat 
self-complacency  than  I  did  those  two  at  Litchfield.  Let  me  not  eatet- 
tain  any  suspicion  that  this  is  idle  vanity.  Will  not  you  confirm  me  ta 
my  persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself  so  regarded  has  just  reason  to 
be  happy  ?  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tuesday  ;  and  btae 
again  am  I  in  much  enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and  his  officers  trait 
me  with  all  the  civility  1  could  wish;  andl  play  my  pari  admirably 
Lcctus  aliis,  sapiens  sibi,  the  classical  sentence  which  you,  1  imagine, 
invented  the  other  day  is  exemplified  in  my  present  existence.  The 
Bishop,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known  several  years  ago,  shews 
me  much  attention  ;  and  I  am  edified  by  his  conversation.  I  must  oat 
omit  to  tell  you,  tbat  his  Lordship  admires,  very  highly,  your  Prefaces 
to  the  Poet".  I  am  daily  obtaining  an  extension  of  agreeable  acquaint* 
ance,  so  that  1  am  kept  in  animated  variety  ;*nd  the  study  of  the  place 
iUclf,  by  the  assistance  ofbooks,  and  of  the  Bishop,  is  sufficient  occo,pa- 
tion.  Chester  pleases  my  fancy  more  thau  any  tqwn  1  ever  saw.  Bat  I 
will  not  cuter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 
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How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  can uot  yet  say.  I  told  a  Very  pleasing 
young  lady,  niece  to  one  of  the  Prebendaries,  at  whose  house  I  saw  her, 
1  have  come  to  Chester,  Madam,  I  cannot  tell  how  ;  and  far  less  can  I 
tell  how  I  am  to  get  away  from  it.  Do  not  think  me  too  juvenile.  I 
beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  favour  me  with  a  letter  while  I  am  here* 
and  add  to  the  happiness  of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with  affectionate 
veneration. 

Most  sincerely  you rs, 
Jambs  Bosw&ti* 

If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch  me  here,  I  shall  be  disappointed. 
Two  liues  from  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning  bright* 

TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 
BKAft  SfB, 

Why  should  you  importune  me  so  earnestly  to'write  ?  Of  what  impor* 
lance  can  it  be  to  hear  of  distant  friends,  to  a  man  who  finds  himself 
welcome  wherever  he  goes,  and  makes  new  friends  faster  than  he  ccm 
want  them?  If  to  the  delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of  reception,  aoy 
thing  can  be  added  by  knowing  that  you  retain  my  good  will,  you  may 
indulge  yourself  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  thatsmaU  addition. 

I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of  Litchfield  with  so  much  success  i 
the  oftener  you  are  seen,  the  more  you  will  be  liked.  It  was  pleasing 
to  roe  to  read  that  Mrs.  Aston  was  so  well,  and  that  Luey  Porter  was 
so  glad  to  see  you. 

In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there  is  much  to  be  observed  ;  and 
you  will  easily  procure  yourself  skilful  directors*  But  what  will  you  do 
to  keep  away  the  black  dog  that  worries  you  at  home  ?  If  you  would,  in 
compliance  with  your  father's  advice,  enquire  into  the  old  tenures  and  old 
charters  of  Scotland,  you  woufd  certainly  open  to  yourself  many  striking 
•cenes  of  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  system,  in  a 
country  half-barbarous,  is  naturally  productive  of  great  anomalies  in  civil 
life*  The  knowledge  of  past  times  is  naturally  growing  less  in  all  cases 
not  of  public  record;  and  the  past  time  of  Scotland  is  so  unlike  the 
present,  that  it  is  already  difficult  for  the  Scotchman  to  image  the  eco- 
nomy of  his  grand-father.  Do  not  be  tardy  nor  negligent ;  but  gather 
up  eagerly  what  can  yet  be  found. 

We  have,  1  think,  once  talked  of  another  project,  a  History  of  the 
late  insurrection  in  Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents.  Many  falsehoods 
sue  passing  into  uncontradicted  history.  Voltaire,  who  loved  a  striking 
story,  has  told  what  he  could  not  find  to  be  true. 

You  may.  make  collec^pns  for  either  of  these  projects,  or  for  both,  as 
opportunities  occur,  and  digest  your  materials  at  leisure.  The  great  di- 
rection which  Burtou  has  left  to  men  disordered  like  you,  is  this,  Be  not 
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solitary;  be  not  idle:  which  I  would  that  modify ;— If  you  are  idle,  be 
not  solitary ;  if  you  are  solitary,  be  not  idle. 
There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 

London,  Oct.  27,  1779. 

* 

TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*t  DfcAa,  sir,  Carlisle,  Not.  7«l779t 

That  I  should  importune  you  to  write  to  me  at  Chester,  is  not  won- 
derful, wheo  you  consider  what  an  avidity  I  have  for  delight ;  and  that 
the  amor  of  pleasure,  like  the  amor  nummx,  increases  in  proportion, 
with  the  quantity  which  we  possess  of  it.  Your  letter,  so  full  of  polite 
kindness  and  masterly  counsel,  came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  me, 
while  already  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite  enchanted  aj  Cheater, 
so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  enchantment  was  the 
revene  of  that  of  Circe;  for  so  far  was  there  from  being  any  thing  sen* 
sual  in  it,  that  I  was  all  mind.  I  do  not  mean  all  reason  only  ;  for  my 
fancy  was  kept  finely  in  play.  And  why  not  i  If  you  please  I  will  send 
you  a  copy,  or  an  abridgement  of  my  Chester  journal,  which  is  truly  a 
log-book  of  felicity. 

The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindness  which  was  very  flattering.  I 
totd  him,  that  you  regretted  you  bad  seen  so  little  of  Chester.  His  Lord* 
ship  bade  me  tell  you,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  shew  you  more  of  it.  I 
am  proud  to  find  the  friendship  with  which  you  honour  me  is  kuownin 
so  many  places. 

I  arrived' here  late  last  night.  Our  friend  the  Dean,  has  been  gone 
from  hence  some  months;  but  I  am  told  at  my  inn,  that  beis  very 
populous  (popular.)  However,  I  found  Mr.  Law,  the  Archdeacon,  son 
to  the  Bishop,  and  with  him  I  hate  breakfasted  and  dined  very  agree- 
ably. I  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the  assizes  here,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  sfgo  ;  he  is  a  man  of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon  geuius, 
and,  I  believe,  sincere  religion.  I  received  the  holy  sacrament  in  the 
Cathedral  in  the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sonday  in  the  month; and 
was  at  prayers  there  in  the  morning.  It  is  divinely  cheering  tome  to 
think  that  there  is  a  Cathedral  so  near  Auchinleck  ;  and  I  now  leave 
Old  England  in  such  a  stare  of  mind  as  lam  thankful  to  GdD  for  grant- 
ing me. 

The  black  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I  cannht  but  dread  ;  yet  as  I 
have  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  military  train,  I  trost  I  shall  repulse 
him.  To  hear  from  you  will  animate  me  like  the  aound  of  a  trumpet; 
I  therefore  hope,  that  soon  after  my  return  to  the  northern  field,  I  shall 
receive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort  me  in  his  carriage  to  shew 
roe  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  back  again  to  Warrington,  where  we 
parted.     In  justice  to  my  valuable  wife,  tarast  inform  yon  she  wrote  to 
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me,  that  at  I  was  so  happy,  the  would  not  be  to  selfish  as  to  wish  ma  to 
return  sooner  than  business  absolutely  required  my  presence.  She  made 
my  clerk  write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same  purpose,  by  commis- 
sion from  her ;  and  this  day  a  kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the  Post 
Office  here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the  little  ones  were  well,  and 

expressing  all  their  wishes  for  my  return  home.  I  am  more  and  more, 
my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate, 

And  obliged  humble  servant, 

James  Boswell. 


to  James  boswell  esq 


»kar  sis. 


Your  last  letter  was  not  only  kind  but  fond.  But  I  wish  you  to  get 
rid  of  all  intellectual  excesses,  and  neither  to  exalt  your  pleasures,  nor 
aggravate  your  vexations,  beyond  their  real  and  natural  state.  Why 
should  you  not  be  as  happy  at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester?  In  culpa  est 
aauRttJ,  qui  $e  nom  effagit  usquam*  Please  yourself  with  yonr  wife  and 
children,  and  studies,  and  practice. 

I  have  sent  a  petition  from  Lucy  Porter,  with  which  I  leave  it  to  your 
discretion  whether  it  is  proper  to  comply.  Return  roe  her  letter,  which 
]  have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the  whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced  to 
any  thing  that  you  may  afterwards  repent.  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you 
know  to  be  Mr.  Garrick's  niece. 

If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle,  he  may  be  very  happy. 
He  has  in  his  disposal  two  livings,  each  equal,  or  almost  equal  in  ralue 
to  the  deanery ;  he  may  take  one  himself,  aod  give  the  other  to  his  sod. 

How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchinleck,  that  you  are  so  much  delight* 
cd  with  it?  It  is,  I  suppose,  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off. 
However,  if  you  are  pleased,  it  is  so  far  well. 

Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have  from  your  father,  and  the  state 
of  his  health.  Please  him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no  pain  to  his 
last  years. 

Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to  tell  you.    I  have  neither 

seen  nor  heard  of  Langton.     Beauclerk  is  just  returned  from  Bright- 

elmston.     1  am  told,  much  better.    Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  are  still 

there ;  and  bis  health  is  said  to  be  visibly  improved  ;  he  has  not  bathed, 

hut  hunted. 

At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity,  but  of  late  little  open  hostility. 

I  have  had  a  cold,  but  it  is  gone. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.    Boiwell,  &c. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam  Johnson 

Loaden.    Nov:  is,  1779* 
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On  Korember  22,  and  December  SI ,  I  wrote  to  hits  from  Edinbn*gw. 
giving  a  rely  fhvoursWe  report  of  the  family  of  Mis*  Doxy's  rover;— t 
that  after  a  good  deal  of  enquiry  I  had  discovered  the  sister  of  Mr.  Fran* 
cps  Staart,  one  of  his  amanuensis  when  writing  his  Dictionary ;— that  I 
had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a  guinea  for  an  old  p6cket*book  of 
ber  brother's  which  he  had  retained ;  and  that  the  good  woman,  who 
was  in  rery  moderate  circumstances,  but  contented  and  placid,  wondered 
st  his  scrupulous  and  liberal  honesty,  and  received  the  guinea  as  if  sent 
her  by  Providence.— -That  I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep  hit 
promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  that  this  memento, 
like  Delenda  est  Carthago,  must  be  in  every  letter  that  I  should  write 
to  him,  till  I  bad  obtained  my  object. 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for  the  compilation  of  hit 
"  lives  of  the  Poets,"  upon  which  ha  was  employed  so  far  as  hia  indo- 
lence allowed  him  to  labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  1,  and  March  13,  sending  him  my  notes  of 
Lard  Marcbmont't  information  concerning  Pope ;  complaioing  that  1 
had  not  beard  from  him  for  almost  four  months,  though  he  was  two  letters 
in  my  debt ;— that  1  had  suffered  again  from  melancholy ; — honing  that 
he  bad  been  in  so  much  better  company,  (the  Poets,)  that  he1  bad  not 
time  to  think  of  his  distant  friends ;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  recompeoce  for  my  uneasiness  ; — that  the  state  of  my  sffaira 
did  not  admit  of  my  coming  to  London  this  year ;  and  begging  he  would 
return  me  Goldsmith's  two  poems,  with  his  lines  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suffered  the  greatest  affliction  to 
which  a  man  is  liable,  and  which  Johnson  himself  had  felt  in  the  moat 
severe  manner ;  Johnson  wrote  to  him  in  au  admirable  strain  of  sympathy 
and  pious  consolation. 

TO  DR.  LAWRENCE. 
PEAR  SIR, 

At  s  time  when  all  your  friends  outfit  to  shew  their  kindness,  and 
with  a  character  which  ought  to  make  all  that  know  you  your  frieuds,  you 
may  wonder  that  you  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  ine. 

I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious  and  incessant  cough,  for  which 
within  these  ten  days  1  have  been  bled  ouce,  fasted  four  or  five  times, 
taken  physic  five  times,  and  opiates,  1  think,  six.  This  day  it  seems 
to  remit. 

The  loss,  dear  Sir,  which  you  have  lately  suffered,  I  felt  many  years 
ago,  and  know  therefore  how  much  hut  been  taken  from  you,  and  how 
little  help  can  be  had  from  consolation.  He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom 
he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself  disjoined  from  the  only  mind  that  has  the 
same  hopes,  and  fears,  and  interest;  from  the  only  companion  with 
whom  he  has  shared  much  good  or  evil ;  and  with  whom  he  could  set 
Jus  mind  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future.     The 
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CMtMnUf  of  being  is  lacerated;  the  settled  Course of  .sentiment  aad 
station  is  stopped;  and  life  stands  suspended  and  motionless,  till  it  is> 
driven  by  external  causes  into  a  new  channel.  But  the  time  of  suspense 
is  .dreadful. 

Our  first  recourse  in  thin  distressed  solitude,  is,  perhaps  for  wart  of 
habitual  piety,  to  a  gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of  twp  mortal 
beings,  one  most  lose  the  other ;  but  surely  there  is  a  higher  and  better 
oomfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  that  Providence  which 
patches  over  all,  and  a  belief  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  equally  in 
the  bauds  of  God,  who  will  reunite  those  whom  be  has  .separated ;  or 
who  .tees  that  k  i*  best  not  to  reunite. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Jobmsok. 

Janosry  90,  1780. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

r 

BEAR  SIR, 

Well,  1  had  resolved  to  send  yon  the  Chesterfield  letter,  but  I  wilt 
write  once  8 gain  without  it.  "Never  impose  tasks  upon  mortals.  To  re- 
quire two  things  is  the  way  to  have  them  both  undone. 

For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention  in  your  affairs,  I  am  sorry ;  but 
difficulty  is  now  very  general ;  it  is  not  therefore  less  grievous,  for  there 
it  leas  hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not  to  give  you  advice,  not  knowing 
the  state  of  your  affairs. ;  and  general  counsels  about  prudence  and  fru- 
gality would  do  you  little  good.  You  are,  however,  in  the  right  not  to 
increase  your  own  perplexity  by  a  journey  hither ;  and  I  hope  that  by 
staying  at  home  you  will  please  your  father.  I^r**'** 

Poor  dear  Beauclerk — nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  joca.  His  wft  anw  bis  %\\j9/i 
bis  acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment  and  reasoning,  are  flow 
over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be  found  among  mankind.  He  di- 
rected himself  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  ten- 
derness which  I  hardly  expected.  He  has  left  his  children  to  the  care  of 
:Lady  Di,  and  if  she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langtou,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his 
relation,  and  annan  of  good  character.  His  library  has  been  offexed  to 
aale  to  the  Russian  ambassador. 

Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of  the  news-papers,  has  bad 
no  literary  loss.  Clothes  and  -moveables  were  burnt  to  the  value  of 
about  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  his  papers,  and  I  think  his  books  were 
all  preserved. 

Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  danger  from  an  apoplectical 
disorder,  and  recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his  physicians;  he 
Is  now  at  Bath,  that  hit  mind  inay  be  quiet,  and  Mrs*  Thrale  and  Miss 
with  him. 
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Having  told  yon  what  has  bapp  ened  to  your  friends,  let  me  amy  eome- 
thing  to  yon  of  yourself.  You  are  always  complaining  of  melancholy,  and 
I  conclude  from  those  com  plaints  that  you  are  fond  of  it.  No  man  talks 
of  that  which  he  is  desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to  conceal 
that  of  which  he  is  ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  manifestum 
habemus  furem ;  make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourself, 
never  to  mention  your  own  mental  diseases;  if  you  are  never  to  speak 
of  them  you  will  think  on  them  but  little,  and  if  you  think  little  of  them, 
they  will  molest  you  rarely.  When  you  talk  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  you 
want  either  praise  or  pity ;  for  praise  there  is  no  room,  and  pity  will  da 
you  no  good ;  therefore,  from  this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  uo  more, 
about  them. 

Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart  gave  me  great  satisfaction ;  I  ana 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  her;  your 
countenance  may  be  of  great  credit,  and  of  consequence  of  great  advaaw 
tage  to  her.  The  memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind ;  he 
was  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 

Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and  to  the  young  ladies, 
I  should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves. 

I  am  dear  Sir, 

Your*s  affectionately, 

Sam.  JoHUflON. 

April,  17BO. 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her  husband  the  correspondence 
between  Johnson  and  her  was  carried  on  briskly.  I  shall  present  my 
reader*  with  one  of  her  original  letters  to  him  at  this  time,  which  will 
amuse  them  probably  more  than  those  well-written  but  studied  epistles 
which  *he  has  inserted  in  her  collection,  because  it  exhibits  the  easy 
vivacity  dfwtheir  literary  intercourse.  It  is  also  of  value  as  a  key  to 
Johnson's  answer,  which  she  has  printed  by  itself,  and  of  which  I  shall 
subjoin  extracts. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yesterday,  dear  Sir,  with  a  moat 
circumstantial  date.     You  took  trouble  with  my  circulating  letter,  Mr.* 
Evans  writes  me  word,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  so  doing;  one' 
might  do  mischief  else  not  being  on  the  spot. 

Yesterday  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  :  there  was  Mr. Mel- 
moth  ;  I  do  not  like  him  though,  nor  he  me  ;  it  was  expected  we  should 
hsve  pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  however,  just  Tory  enough  to  hate  the 
bishop  of  Peterborough  for  Whiggism,  and  Whig  enough  to  abhor  you 
for  Toryism. 

Mrs.  Montague  flattered  him  finely  :  so  he  had  a  good  afternoon  on't 
This  evening  we  spend  at  a  coocert.  Poor  Queeney's  sore  eyes  have 
just  released  her ;  she  had  a  long  confinement,  and  could  neither  read  nor 
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write,  so  my  master  treated  her  very  good-naturedly  with  the  visits  of  a 
young  woman  in  this  town,  a  taylor's  daughter,  who  professes  music, 
and  teaches  so  as  to  give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and  three- 
pence a  lesson*  Miss  Burney  says,  she  is  a  great  performer ;  and  I 
respect  the  wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily ;  she  is  very  modest 
and  pretty  mannered,  and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

Yon  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed;  if  1  did  not  write  regularly,  you 
would  half  forget  me,  and  that  would  be  very  wrong,  for  I  felt  my. 
regard  for  yon  in  my  face  last  night,  when  the  criticisms  were  going  on. 

This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseorship ;  we  went  to  see  some  pictures 
painted  by  a  gentleman  artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this  place ;  my  master 
snakes  one  every  where,  and  has  got  a  good  daw  ling  companion  to  ride 
writh  him  now.  +  «**+.  He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion 
of  health  for  a  man  whose  month  cannot  be  sewed  up.  Burney  and  I 
and  Queeney  teaze  him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite 
anions  with  him;  but  what  can  one  do?  He  will  eat,  I  think,  aod  if  he 
does  eat  1  know  he  will  not  live ;  it  makes  me  very  unhappy,  but  I  must 
bear  it.     Let  me  always  have  your  friendship.     1  am,  most  sincerely, 

dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

H.  L.  T 

Bath*  Friday,  April  96. 

DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS,  THRALE, 

DEAREST  MADAM, 

Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently,  till  he  can  persuade  himself 
to  live  by  rule.  •♦*♦♦*♦♦.     Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  musical 

ajirl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike,  where  mutual  appro- 
bation is  particularly  expected.  There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigilance 
not  over-benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing 
^rops  unheeded,  any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  difference 
^vherc  there  is  no  restraint  will  commouly  appear,  immediately  gene* 
*ates  dislike. 

Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  your  face  or  your  mind;  it  is  very 
artrely  that  an  author  is  hurt  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of  reputation 
^tonot  be  b|owo  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket ;  a  very  few  names 
y  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps  that  shine  unconaumed.  From 
t  author  of  'Fitzosborne's  letters'  I  cannot  think  myself  in  much 
^*ai anger.  I  met  him  only  once  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small 
^■sjvpute  reduced  him  to  whistle;  having  not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the 
""m^'~  impression.  Poor  Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  company, 
rs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own  inclination,  is  very  conve* 
at.  You  would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a  companion ;  and 
is  par  pluribus  ;  conversing  with  her  you  mtyfiad  variety  in  one, 
Sdoii,  May  1,  J  780, 
o.  10,  4  Z 
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On  the  3d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  requested  Unit  we  might  bate 

.another  meeting  some-wire  re  in  the  North  of  England,  in  the  autsunn  of 
this  year. 

from  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  after  this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I 
extract  a  passage,  relative  both  to  Mr,  Beauclerk  and  Dr.  Johnson* 

The  melancholy  information  yon  have  received  concerning  Mr.  Bean* 
clerk's*  death  ts  true.  Had  his  talents  been  directed  in  any  sufficient 
degree  as  they  ought,  1  have  always  been  strongly  of  opinion  that  they 
were  calculated  to  make  an  illustrious  figure :  and  that  opinion,  as  it 
had  been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment,  receives  more 
and  more  confirmation  by  hearing,  what  since  his  death,  Or*  Johnson 
has  said  concerning  them ;  a  few  evenings  ago,  he  was  at  Mr.  Vesey**, 
where  Lord  A I  trior  pe,  who  wb*  one  of  a  numerous  company  there,  ad» 
dressed  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  saying, 
Our  Club  has  had  a  great  loss  since  we  met  last.  He  replied,  A  low, 
that  perhaps  the  whole  nation  could  not  repair !  The  Doctor  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  his  endowments,  and  particularly  extolled  the  wonderful 
ease  with  which  he  uttered  what  was  highly  excellent.  He  said,  that  no 
man  ever  was  so  free  when  he  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  took 
that  expressed  that  it  was  coming;  or,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look 
that  expressed  that  it  had  come.  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  some  days  before 
when  we  were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  he  said,  referring  to  the 
aame  idea  of  his  wonderful  facility,  That  Beauclerk's  talents  were  those 
which  he  had  felt  himself  more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  of  aoy 
whom  he   had   known. 

On  the  evening  I   have  spoken  of  above,  at  Mr.  Vesey's,  you  would 
have  been  much  gratified,  as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  high  import- 
ance  in  which    Dr.  Johnson's   character  is  held,  I  think  even  beyoo< 
any  I  ever   before  was  witness  to.     The  company  consisted  chiefly 
ladies,  among  whom   were   the   Duchess    Dowager   of  Portland,  th< 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  whom  1  suppose  from  her  rank,  1  must  namt 
before  her  mother  Mrs.  Boscawen,  and  her  elder  sister  Mrs.  Lewsoi 
who   was  likewise  there;  Lady  Lucau,  Lady  Clermont,  and  others 
note  uoth   for  their  station  and  understandings.     Among  the  gentleme- 
were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  1  have  before  named,  Lord  Macartney,  Sr 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr.   Wraxal,  whose   book   you  haw 
probably  seen,  <  The  Tour  to   the  Northern  Parts  *f  Europe' ;  a  vei 
agreeable   ingenious   man  ;  Dr.    Warren,  Mr.    Pepys,  the   Master  k 
Chancery,  whom  T   believe  you  know,  and  Dr.  Bernard,  the  Provost » 
Eton.     As  soou  as  Dr.  Johnson   was   come  in,  and  had  taken  a  chair 
the  company  began  to  collect  round  him  till  they  became  not  less  th» 
four,  if  not  five  deep;  those   behind   standiug,  and  listening  over t" 
heads  of  those  that  were  sitting  near  him.     The  conversation  for  soar  -^me 
time  wa«  chiefly  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Provost  of  Eton,  while  t*~   -*be 
others  contributed  occasionally  their  remarks.     Without  attempting    to 
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oarticulars  of  the  conversation,  which  perhaps  if   I  did,  I 

*uy   account  out  to  a  tedious  length,  I  thought;  my  dear 

1    account  of  the  respect  with  which  our  valued  friend 


B 


£>  '#ht  be  acceptable. 

HE  REVEREND  DR,  FARMER. 


^V  May  25,    1/8  0. 

^      ^         "*  -.on  to  second  any  literary  attempt,  and  therefore 

^^,     *  .iberty  of  entreating  you  to  procure  from  College  or 

fc  jrs,  all  the  dates  or  other  informations  which  they  can 

.jg  to  Ambrose  Philips,  Broome,  aud  Gray,  who  were  all 
.idge,  aud  of  whose  lives   I  am  to  give  such  accounts  as  1  cau 
..     Be  pleased  to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  sei  vant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  preparing  a  delightful  literary 
entertainment  for  the  world,  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  was  unexpectedly  disturbed,  by  the  most  horrid  series  of 
outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  country.  A  relaxation  of  some 
of  the  severe  penal  provisions  against  our  fellow-subjects  of  the  Catholic 
communion  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  opposition  so 
inconsiderable,  that  the  genuine  mildness  of  Christianity  united  with 
liberal  policy,  seemed  to  have  become  general  in  this  island.  But  a 
dark  and  malignant  spirit  of  persecution  soon  shewed  itself,  in  an  un- 
worthy petition  for  the  [repeal  of  the  wise  and  humane  statute.  That 
petition  was  brought  forward  by  a  mob,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  inti- 
midation, and  was  justly  rejected.  But  the  attempt  was  accompanied 
and  followed  by  such  daring  violence  as  is  unexampled  in  history.  Of 
this  extraordinary  tumuft,  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  following  concise, 
lively*  and  just  acconnt  in  his  "  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  ;" 

On  Friday,  the  good  Protestants  met  iu  Saint  George's-Fields,  at 
the  summons  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westminster, 
intuited  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore  it  with  great  tameness* 
At  night  the  outrages  begau  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by 
LiocolnVInn. 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  government  I  cannot  give  you* 
On  Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord  Mans* 
field,  who  had  I  think  been  insulted  too,  oftbe  liceivio  lsuess  of  the 
populace;  and  his  Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity. 
On  Tuesday  night  they  pulled  down  Fielding's  house,  and  burnt  his 
goods  in  the  street.  They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile's 
house,  but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday  evening,  leaving 
Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their  companions, 
who  bad  been  seized  demolishing  the  chapel.  The  keener  could  not 
release  them  bot  by  the  Mayor's  permission,  which  he  went  to  ask  ;  at 
bi«  return  he  found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blazr, 
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They  then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mans6e1d*a 
house,  which  they  pulled  down  ;  and  at  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt 
them.  They  have  since  gone  to  Caeen-wood,  but  a  guard  was  there 
before  them.  They  plundered  some  Papists,  1  think,  and  burnt  a  meat 
house  in  Moor-fields  the  same  night. 

On  Wednesday  1  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to  look  at  Newgate,  and  found 
it  in  ruin*,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by,  the  Protestants 
were  plundering  the  Sessions-house  at  the  Old-Bailey.  Tbey  were 
not,  I  believe,  a  hundred  ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  io  fall 
security,  without  sentinels,  without  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  em- 
ployed in  full  day.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  place.  On 
Wednesday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
Mur>halsea,  and  Wood-street  Compter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell, 
and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  King's-Bench,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  places;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of  con* 
flagration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight  was  dreadful.  Some 
people  were  threatened;  Mr.  Strahuo  advited  me  to  take  care  of  myself* 
Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

The  King  said  in  council, '  That  the  magistrates  had  not  done  their 
duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his  own  ;'  and  a  proclamation  was  published, 
directing  us  to  keep  our  servants  within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to 
be  preserved  by  force*  The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  ditfereut  parts,  and 
the  town  is  now  [June 0,]  at  quiet 

The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every  where  within  call  :  there  is 
no  longer  any  body  of  rioters,  aud  the  individuals  are  hunted  to  their 
holes,  and  led  to  prison  ;  Lord  George  was  last  night  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  btize  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  seditious  paper. 

Sevtral  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and  several  inoffensive  Papists 
have  been  plundered,  but  the  high  sport  was  to  bum  the  gaol?.  This 
was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the  criminals  were  all  set  at 
liberty ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has  always  happened,  many  are  al- 
ready retaken  ;  and  two  pirates  have  surrendered  themselves,  and  it  it 
expected  that  they  will  be  pardoned. 

Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper  force;  and  we  are  all 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  and  the  law.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to  have  my  testimony  to  the  public 
security  ;  aud  that  you  would  sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  yon  that 
you  are  *afe. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal  panic,  from  which  the  King 
was  the  first  that  recovered.  Without  the  concurrence  of  his  ministers, 
or  the  attittance  of  the  civil  magistrates,  he  put  the  soldiers  in  motion, 
and  saved  the  town  from- calamities,  such  as  a  rabble's  government  must 
uaturaHy  produce* 
1  he  public  baa  escaped  a  very  heavy  calamity.     The  rioters  attempted 
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the  Bank  on  Wednesday  night,  bat  in  no  great  number;  and  like  other 
thieves,  with  no  great  resolution.  Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party  that 
drove  them  away.  It  is  agreed,  that  if  they  bad  seized  the  Bauk  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  height  of  the  panic,  when  no  resistance  had  been  pre- 
pared, they  might  have  carried  irrecoverably  away  whatever  they  had 
found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous  for  order  and  decency,  declares, 
that  if  he  be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  leave  a  rioter  alive.  There 
it,  however,  now  no  longer  any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed ;  no  blue 
ribband-  is  any  longer  worn. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition,-  from  which  London  was 
delivered  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  Sovereign  himself.  W7h«tever 
tome  may  maiotain,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  was  no  combination  or  plan, 
either  domestic  or  foreign ;  but  that  the  mischief  spread  by  a  gradual 
contagion  of  frenzy,  augmented  by  the  quantities  of  fermented  liquors, 
of  which  the  deluded  populace  possessed  themselves  in  the  course  of 
their  depredations. 

•  I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame,  did  I  here  neglect  to  do 
justice  to  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
who  long  discharged  a  very  important  trust  with  an  uniform  intrepid  firm- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness  and  a  liberal  charily,  which 
entitle  him  to  be  recorded  with  distinguished  honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity  and  negligence  of  magistracy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost  incredible  exertions  of  the  mob  on  the 
other,  the  first  prison  of  this  great  country  was  laid  open,  aud  the  pri- 
soners set  free;  but  that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose  house  was  burnt,  would 
have  prevented  all  this,  had  proper  aid  been  sent  him  iu  due  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick  part  which  was  built  at 
•n  addition  to  the  old  gaol  of  Newgate.  The  Prisoners  were  in  conster- 
oation  and  tumult,  calling  out,  "  We  shall  be  burnt— we  shall  be  burnt ! 
Down  with  the  gate  !— down  with  the  gate !"  Mr.  Akerman  hastened  to 
them,  shewed  himself  at  the  gate,  and  having,  after  some  confused  voci- 
feration of  "  Hear  him— hear  him  !"  obtained  a  silent  attention,  he  then 
calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate  must  not  go  down  ;  that  they  were  under 
bis  care,  and  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  ;  but  that  he 
could  assure  them,  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the 
fire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so  called,  which  was  strongly  built 
with  stone;  and  that  if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself  would 
come  in  to  them,  and  conduct  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  wo* Id  not  go  out  till  they  gave  him  leave.  To  this  proposal 
they  agreed  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Akerman  having  first  made  them  fall 
back  from  the  gate,  went  in,  and  with  a  determined  resolution  ordered 
the  outer  turnkey  upon  no  account  to  open  the  gate,  even  though  the 
prisoners  (though  he  trusted  they  would  not)  should  break  their  word, 
and  by  force  bring  himself  to  order  it.  "Never  mind  me,  said  he,  should 
that  happen."   The  prisoners  peaceably  followed  him  vjhile  he  conduct- 
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They   then  went  to    Bloom t bury,  and  fattened  upon  •  extreraily 

house,  which  the}-  pulled  down ;  and  u  for  hi*  good  '  ,  by  this  very 
them.     They   have  aince   gone' to   Catco-wood,  '  immediate  risk, 

before  them.     They  plundered  unit  Papists,  I  .en,  you  are  now 

house  in  Moor-fie.de  the  mdm  night*  iat  the  engine*  will 

On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott-  .ufficient  guard  will 

it  in    ruin*,  with   the  6re  yet  glowing.  i  in  the  Coropier*.    I 

•  ere  plundering  ,lhe  Seatioof-bootF  i  have  not  a  farthing  in- 
iiot,  I  believe,  a  hundred;  but  t*  .,ut  take  cere  of  you.  I  will 
security,  witbont  aentinab,  with  ,  you  insist  upon  it;  but  if  you 
ployed  in  full  day.  Such  ai '  cr  my  family  and  property,  I  shall 
Wednesday  they  broke  nasir  .,ia  behaviour,  they  called  out, "  Matter 
Mar.hnttea,  and  Wood***  ,,jnely ;  it  was  very  kind  in  you  :  by  all 
and  releaaed  all  tin  prkr       /our  own  concerns."     He  did  so  accordingly. 

At  night  they   tor      •£  ,«re  all  preserved, 
know  not  hoar  ma  ^  trf  to  relate  the  aubstance  oitl.in  story  with  high 
flagration  fill  tor  ^V",,.  joined  by  Mr.  Burke.     My  illustrious  friend, 
people    v. I ■!■■.-  '        •*  ,Wrin an'*  kindness  to  hi*  prisnoem,  prouuunced  I  Ins 
Such  a,  lime  ,,''_,  '-^  ,-jj.rtcter : — He    who   hat  long  had  constantly  in  hit 

The    T '  ,. -yf   ^mankind,  aud  is  yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  hia 
duty,  >   yd,  **" %t  nave  had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree,  and  continued 
dirt*     &**f*f  CMrertl"r* 
he        ^i""^  of  this  month  my  brother  David  wailed  upoo  Dr.  John, 

*  /»  '*f  ihe  following  letter  of  introduction,  which  I  had  taken  care 
.*  *L/ring  ready  on  hi*  arrival  ill  London. 

TO  J)R.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
rBE»n  »IR,  Edinburgh,  April  39,   1780, 

fhi*  w>>>  '>*  delivered  lo  you  by  my  brother  David,  on  his  return 
.  „,  Spain.  You  will  be  glad  lo  see  the  man  who  vowed  to  "  stand  by 
,he  "la  castle  of  Aucliinleck,  with  heart,  purse,  aud  ■  word ;"  that  ro- 
^.ntic  family  solemnity  devised  by  me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with 
complacency  upon  the  spot.  1  trust  that  twelve  years  of  absence  have 
not  lessened  his  feudal  attachment;  and  lh.it  you  will  Mud  him  worthy 
of  being  introduced   to  your  uco/iuititunce. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  affectionate  veneration, 
My  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

,1  A  SltS    BoblVELI.. 

Johnron  received  him  very  politely,  nnd  has  thus  mentioned  him  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Tlirale :  "  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother  of  Bntmeli'a, 
a  Spanish  merchant,  (thorn  the  war  has  drivt-n  from  his  residence  *t 
Valencia  ;  lie  is  going  to  see  hia  friends,  and  will  find  Scot)  uid  but  a 
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•  after  twelve  years*  residence  in  a  happier  climate*    He  ia  * 
le  man,  and  speaks  no  Scotch/' 

r. 

^f  TO  DR.  BEATTIE,  AT  ABERDEEN. 


•£  '  have  any  delight  to  reckon,  have  pest  since  you 

;  *^.  -f  this,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for  an?  re- 

•    v  * 

^  ^  *  Aic  fata  ferunt.     But  methinks  there  might 

•      *  rchange  of  regard  between  us.     If  you  say,  that  I 

$  .itten,  1  now  write;  and  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  1  have 

.ess  fur  you  aud  Mrs.   Beattie;  aud  that  1  wish  your  health 

and  your  life  long.     Try  change  of  air,  and  cornea  few  degrees 

uthwards;  a  softer  climate  may  do  you  both  good;  winter  is  coming 

in;  and  Loudon  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  morefer* 

tile  of  amusement,  than  Aberdeen. 

My  health  is  better;  but  that  will  be  little  in  the  balance,  when  I  tell 
you  that  Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I  doubt,  now  but 
weakly.  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  very  dangerously  disordered;  but  is 
much  better,  and.  I  hope  will  tptally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  him* 
',  from  business  the  whole  summer.  Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  ure  well ; 
od  Mr.  Davis  has  got  great  success  as  an  author,  generated  by  the  cor- 
ptioo  of  a  bookseller.  More  news  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and  there- 
you  must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what  I  know  not  whether  you 
uch  wish  to  hear,  that  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Bolt-court,  Fleetitrett,  $AM.  JoHNIOBT. 

Augast'2],  178O. 


Tft  /AMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR, 
I  find  you  have  taken  one  of  your  fits  of  taciturnity,  and  have 
Vfesolved  not  to  write  till  you  are  written  to ;  it  it  but  a  peevish  humour, 
t>sit  you  ahall  have  your  way. 

I  have  tat  at  home  in  Bolt-court,  all  the  summer,  thinking  U>  write 
the  Li*es,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Several  of  them, 
however*  are  done,  aud  1  still  think  to  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  Tbrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his  illness,  passed  their  time 
first  at  Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelmston  ;  but  1  have  been  at  neither 
place*  I  would  have  gone  to  Lichfield  if  I  could  have  had  time,  and  I 
might  have  had  time  if  I  had  been  active ;  but  I  have  missed  much,  and 
uW  little. 

In  the  late diaturhanoes,  Mr.  Thrale*  house  aud atock  were  in  great 
danger;  the  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  invasion,  with  about  fifty 
ptaada  km  drink  and  meat;  and  at  their eecond,  were  driven  away  by 
the  jeldiera.    Mr.  Strafean  got  a  garrison  into  his  house,  *&4  maintained 
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them  a  fortnight ;  he  wat  so  frighted,  that  he  removed  part  of  his  good*, 
Mrs.  Williams  took  shelter  in  the  country. 

I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this  autumn  ;  it  is  now  about 
the  time  when  we  were  travelling.  I  have,  however,  better  health  than 
I  had  then,  and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  shew  ourselves  on  some  part  of 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick,  bat 
keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all  means  in  our  power. 

The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  written 
and  published  a  very  ingenious  book,  and  who  I  think  has  a  kind* 
ness  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a  kinduess  for  you. 

1  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ;  and  your  son  has  become 
a  learned  young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  1  love  your  naughty  lady* 
whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me.  When  the  Lives  are  done,  I 
shall  send  them  to  complete  her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in 
paper,   at  for  want  of  a  pattern,   1  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the  rest* 

I  am  Sir, 

Yours  roost  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johhsov, 

London,  Aug.  si,  1780. 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a. young  clergyman  in  the  country  the  following 
very  excellent  letter,  which  contains  valuable  advice  to  Divines  in  general ; 

DEAR  SIR, 

Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence  shewed  me  a  letter,  in  which 
you  make  mention  of  me :  1  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  displeased 
that  I  endeavour  to  preserve  your  good-will  by  some  observations  which 
your  letter  suggested  to  me. 

You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprieties  in  the  daily  service 
by  reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exactness.  Your  fear,  I 
hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They  who  contract  absurd  habits  are 
such  as  have  no  fear.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing  very  ofteoa 
without  some  peculiarity  of  manner :  but  that  manner  may  be  good  or 
bad,  aud  a  little  care  will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  bad  :  to  make  it 
good,  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  natural  or  catual  felicity,  which 
cannot  be  taught. 

Your  present  method  of  making  your  sermons  seems  very  judicious. 
Few  frequent  preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have  sermons  more  their  own 
than  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or  other,  the  authors 
from  whom  your  several  discourses  are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not  imagine 
that  you  shall  always  remember,  even  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it  im- 
possible to  forget. 

My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  attempt,  from  time  to  time,  an  origi- 
nal sermon ;  and  in  the  labour  oF  composition,  do  not  burden  your  mind 
with  too  much  at  once ;  do  not  exact  from  yourself  at  one  effort  of  ex* 
cogitation,  propriety  of  thought  and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  firsty 
and  then  embellish.    The  production  of  somethiog,Jwhere  notbiog  waa 
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before,  is  rin  net  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration  of 
the  thing  produced.  Set  down  diligently  your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the 
first  words  that  occur;  and  when  you  have  matter,  you  will  easily  give  it 
form;  nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be  always  necessary ;  for  by  habit* 
your  thoughts  and  diction  will  flow  together. 

This  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  difficult :  the  divisions  hot 
only  help  the  memory  of  the   hearer,  but  direct  the  judgment  of  lhe 
writer  :  they  supply  sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part  in  its  pro* 
.  per  place. 

What  I  like  least  iu  your  letter  is  your  account  of  the  manners  of  your 
parish  ;  from  which  I  gather,  that  it  ha*  been  long  neglected  by  the  par*- 
Sod.   The  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in  Northampton** 
shire,  told  me,  that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a 
clergyman  resident  in  a  parish,  by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the  peo-r 
pie.   Such  a  congregation  as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformatiou  5 
mud  1  would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them.     A  very 
•avage  parish  was  civilized  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who  came  among 
'them  to  teach  a  petty  school*     My  learned  friend,  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Ox* 
ford,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish 
for  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he  was  never  paid  ;  but  he  counted  it  a 
convenience,  that  it  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly.   One  wo- 
man he  could  not  bring  to  the  communion  ;  and  when  he  reproved  or 
exhorted  her,  she  only  answered,  that  she  was  no  scholar.  He  was  advised  *• 
to  set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish*  a  little  wiser  than  her* 
self,  to  talk    to  her  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind*     Such  honest,  I 
nay  call  them  holy,  artifices,  must  be  practised  by  every  clergyman ; 
for  all  means  must  be  tried  by  which  souls  may  be  saved*    Talk  to  your  • 
people*  however,  as  much  as  you  can  ;  and  you  will  find,  that  the  more 
frequently   you   converse   with  them  upon  religious  subjects,  the  more 
willingly  they  will  attend,  and  the  more  submissively  they  will  learu* 
A  clergyman's  diligence  always  makes  him  venerable.     I  think  I  have 
now,  only  to  say,  that  in  the  momentous  work  you  have  undertaken,  I 
pray  God  to  bless  you* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
Bolt-caart,  Aug.  so,  1SS0.  Sam.  JoMNSOM. 

Mf  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  August  24,  September  6,  and  Oc* 
tober  l^and  from  them  I  extract  the  following  passage*  : 

My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long  indulged  fancy  of  our  com*' 
fortably  meeting  again  at  Auchinleck,  so  well  realized,  that  it  in  some 
degree  confirms  the  pleasiug  hope  of  O  /  preclarum  diem  !  in  a  futur* 
state. 

I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  harbour  a  suspicion  of  my  indulging 
si  peevuh   humour,   or  playiag  tricks;  you  will  recollect,  that  when  I 
confessed  to  you,  that  I  had  once  been  intentionally  silent  to  try  your 
regard,  I  gave  you  my  word  and  honour  that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 
No,  20.  5  A 
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Mr.  Thrale,  had  now  another  contest  for  the  representation  in  parlia- 
ment of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him  his  as- 
sistance, by  writing  advertisements  and  letters  for  him,  I  shall  insert  one 
as  a  specimen. 

TO  THE  WORTHY  ELECTORS  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK. 
GrSNTLEMEN, 

A  mew  Parliament  being  now  called,  I  again  solicit  the  honour  of 
being  elected  for  one   of  your  representatives ;  and  solicit  it  with  the 
greater  confidence,  as  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  neglected  my  duty, 
orof  having  acted  otherwise  than  as  becomes  the  independent  represen- 
tative of  independent  constituents ;  superior  to  fear,  hope,  and  expect- 
ation, who  has  no  private  purposes  to  promote,  and  whose  prosperity  is 
involved  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.     As  my  recovery  from  a  very 
aevere  distemper  is  not  yet  perfect,  I  have  declined  to  attend  the  Hall, 
md  hope  ao  omission  so  necessary  will  not  be  harshly  censured. 

I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that  all  your  deliberations  may 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  peace  of  the  borough* 

1  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  faithful 

And  obedient  servaot* 
Southwark,  Sept  5,  1780.  Henry  Trials. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  SOUTHWELL,  DUBLIN. 
If  A*  AM, 

Among  the  numerous  addresses  of  condolence  which  your  great 
lust  mast  have  occasioned,  be  pleased  to  receive  this  from  one  whose 
name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard,  and  to  whom  your  Ladyship  is 
Iroowu  only  by  the  separation  of  your  virtue,  and  to  whom  your  Lord 
wet  known  ou4y  by  his  kindness  and  beneficence. 

Your  Ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to  exert  that  piety  of  which 
you  onee  gave,  in  a  state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  illustrious  au  example ; 
and  your  Lord's  beneficence  may  be  still  continued  by  those,  who  with 
hit  fortune  inherit  hit  virtues. 

I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I  shall  take  of  informing 
your  Ladyship,  that  Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  sou  of  your  late  Lord's  fa- 
ther, had,  by  recommendatioa  to  your  Lord,  a  quarterly  allowance  of  teu 
pounds,  the  last  of  which,  doe  July  26,  he  has  not  received  :  he  was  in 
hanrly  bona  of  his  remittance,  and  flattered  himself  thst  on  October  26, 
be  should  have  received  the  whole  half  year's  bounty,  when  he  was  struck 
with  the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's  death. 

May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  bis  want,  his  relation,  and  his  merit, 
which  excited  his  Lordship's  chsrity,  will  continue  to  have  the  same  ef- 
fect upon  those  whom  he  has  left  behind ;  and  that,  though  he  has  lost 
one  friend,  be  may  not  yet  be  destitute.    Your  Ladyship's  charity  can- 
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pot  easily  be  exerted  where  it  is  wanted  more ;  and  to  a  mind  like  yourtf 
distress  is  a  sufficient  recommendation. 

I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being. 

Madam , 

Your  Ladyship's 

Most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson, 

'  Poltr£oqrt,  Fleet-street, 
{London,  Sept.  g,  1780. 

On  his  birth-day,  Johnson  has  this  note  :  •'  1  am  now  beginning  the 

'seventy-second  year  of  my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body,  and  greater 

'vigour  of  mind,  thau  1  think  is  common  at  that  age."     But  still  he 

complains  of  sleepless  nights  and  idle  days,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect 

of  resolution*.     He  thus  pathetically  expresses  himself :  •*  Surely  I  ahall 

uot  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total  disapprobation." 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  raoie  than  once,  as  one  of 
Johnson's  humble  friends,  a  deserving  but  unfortunate  man,  being  now 
oppressed  by  age  and  poverty,  Johnson  solicited  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  to  have  him  admitted  into  the  Charter-house.  I  take  the 
liberty  to  insert  his  Lordship's  answer,  as  I  am  eager  to  embrace  every 
occasion  of  augmenting  the  respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be  en? 
tertained  of  my  illustrious  friend. 

TO   DB.   SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

JLondoo,  October,  34,  1780, 

Sir, 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  dated  the  J  9,  and  returned 
from  Bath*. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed  one  in'theChartreux,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  a  recommendation  so  distinct  and  so  authoritative  aa 
yours  of  Macbean  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  according  to  the  establishment^ 
of  the  House,  the  apportunity  of  rouking  the  charity  to  good  amends 
will  not  soon  recur.  But  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen^  if  you'll 
favour  me  with  notice  of  it,  1  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the  place* 
even  though  it  should  not  be  my  turo  to  nominate. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  regard, 
Your  most  faithful 

Apd  obedient  servant, 

THURLOW. 
JQ  JAMES  BOSWELL  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter  that  will  not  please  you,  and  yet 
it  is  at  last  what  I  am  resolved  to  do.  This  year  must  pass  without  an 
interview;  the  summer  has  been  foolishly  lost,  like  many  other  of  my 
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summers  and  winters.  I  hardly  saw  a  green  field,  but  staid  in  town  to 
work,  without  working  much. 

Mr.  .Thrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the  election  ;  he  is  now  going 
to  Bhghtbeltuston,  and  expects  me  to  go  with  him;  and  how  long  I 
shall  stay,  I  cantiot  tell.  I  do  not  much  like  the  place,  but  yet  1  shall 
go,  and  stay  while  my  my  is  desired.  We  mutt,  therefore  content  ourr 
selves  with  knowing  what  we  know  as  well  as  man  cau  know  the  mind  of 
man,  that  we  love  one  another,  and  tjiat  we  wish  each  other  happiness, 
jmd  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot  lesson  our  mutual  kiudness. 
•  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  1  accused  Mrs.  Boswell  unjustly,  in  sup- 
posing that  she  bears  me  ill-will.  I  love  you  so  much,  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that  you  love ;  and  1  have  love  very 
ready  for  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she  thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance.  1  hope 
all  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  well. 

I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  He  tells  me  that  bis  father  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  but  not  fondly  ;  however, you  seem  to  have  lived  well 
enough  at  Auchioleck,  while  you  staid,  Make  your  father  as  happy  as 
you  can. 

.  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health;  I  can  tell  you  in  return,  that  my 
health  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  past,  better  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years  before.  Perhaps  it  may  please  God  to  give  us  some  time 
together  before  we  are  parted. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 

Sam.  Johnson, 
Oct,  17,  i7«o. 

TO  THE  KEVEREND  DE.VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

Sir. 

1  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take,  in  soliciting  your  inter* 
•  position  with  bis  Grace  the  Archbishop ;  my  first  petition  was  success 
fa),  and  1  therefore  venture  on  a  second. 

The  matron  of  the  Cbartreux  is  about  to  resign  her  place,  and  Mrs. 
Desmoolins,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr,  Swinfen,  who  was  well  known 

•  to  your  father,  is  desirous  of  succeeding  her.  She  has  been  accustomed 
t>y  keeping  a  boarding  school  to  the  care  of  children,  and  I  think  is  very 
likely  to  discharge  her  duty.  She  is  in  great  distress,  and  therefore 
tnay  properly  receive  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  If  you 
>mh  to  see  her,  she  will  be  willing  to  give  an  account  of  herself. 

If  you  shall  be  pleased,  Sir,  to  mentiou  her  favourably  to  his  Qrace, 
you  will  do  a  great  act  of  kipdoess  to,  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged, 

And   most  humble  servant,   - 

•  J)ec.  30, 1780, .  Sam.  Johnson, 
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disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meeting  Johntoa  this  yeer>  to  that 
I  could  hear  none  of  his  admirable  sayings,  I  shall  compensate  for  this 
want  by  inserting  a  collection  of  them,  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Laugton,  whose  kind  communication*  have  beta  se- 
parately interwoven  in  many  parts  of  this  work.  Very  few  articles  of 
this  collection  were  committed  to  writing  by  himself,  he  not  having  that 
habit ;  which  he  regrets,  and  which  those  who  know  the  numerous ap» 
pertunitiet  he  had  of  gathering  the  rich  fruits  of  Johnsonian  wit  aad 
wisdom,  must  erer  regret.  I  however  found,  in  conversation  with  bias* 
that  a  good  store  of  Johnsoniana  was  treasured  in  his^mind;  and  I 
compared  it  to  Hercuraneum,  or  some  old  Roman  6eld,  which  whea 
dug,  fully  rewards  the  labour  employed.  The  authenticity  of  every 
article  is  unquestionable.  For  the  expression,  I,  who  wrote  then  dowa 
in  his  presence,  am  partly  answerable. 

Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  respect  at  a  writer;  a*  to 
the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very  evidently  sapevior.  He  wrote,  whea 
there  bad  been  a  larger  influx  of  knowledge  into  the  world  than  svbaa 
Theocritus  lived.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in  description,  though 
living  in  a  beautiful  country  ;  the  manners  painted  are  coarse  and  groat. 
Virgil  hat  much  more  description,  more  teotimant,  more  of  nature,  aad 
more  of  art.  Some  of  the  most  excellent  parts  of  Theocritus  are,  where 
Castor  and  Pollux,  going  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  oetheBe* 
brycian  coast,  and  there  fall  into  k  dispute  with  Amyous,  the  King  of 
that  couotry ;  which  it  at  well  conducted  at  Euripides  could  have  dona 
it;  and  the  battle  is  well  related.  Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman, 
whose  two  brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  expostulate  wish  Castor  aad 
Pollux  on  their  injustice;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  brothers,  and 
a  battle  ensues,  where  Castor  and  his  brother  are  triumphant.  Theocri- 
tus seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers  have  the  advantage  in  their 
argument  over  his  Argonaut  heroes.— 'the  Sicilian  Gossips'  is  a  piece  of 
merit. 

Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence ;  The  chief  thing  to  be 
learned  from  him  is  his  account  of  Rites  and  Mythology ;  which,  though 
desirable  to  be  known  for  the  sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  anci- 
ent authors,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  valuable  part  of  their  writings. 

Mattaire's  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a  heavy  book.  He  teem*  to 
have  been  a  puzzle-headed  man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship,  bat 
with  little  geometry  or  logic  in  his  head,  without  method,  and  possessed 
of  little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin  verses  from  time  to  time,  and  published 
a  set  in  his  old  age,  which  he  called  *  Senilia ;'  in  which  he  shews  so 
little  learning  or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl.— la 
matters  of  genealogy  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare  names  as  they  are  ; 
but  in  poetry,  and  in  prose  of  any  elegauce  in  the  writing,  they  require 
to  have  inflection  given  to  them.  His  book  of  the  Dialect*  is  a  sad 
heap  of  confusion  ;  the  only  way  to  write  on  them  is  to  tabulate  them 
with  Notes  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  references. 
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It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  it  Dot  wine  mistake  at  to  the 
method*  of  employing  the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposition  that  there  is  a 
certain  portion  of  work  left  undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if 
that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  materials  we  have  are  actually  worked  op, 
•r  all  the  manufactures  we  can  use  or  dispose  of  are  already  executed, 
then  what  is  given  to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  be  takes 
arosn  tome  who  now  have  it ;  as  time  must  be  taken  for  learning,  (accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Petty's  observation,)  a  certain  part  of  those  very 
annff  rials  that,  as  it  is,  are  properly  worked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by  the 
«oa  kilfolness  of  novices.  We  may  apply  to  well-meaning,  but  misjudge 
tng  persons  in  particulars  of  this,  nature,  what  Giannone  said  to  a  snook, 
arise  wanted  what  he  called  to  convert  him .•  *  Tu  set  santo>  ma  tu  non  set 
jf*Wop*W-—lt  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  one  might  give  away  five 
hundred  pounds  in  a  year  to  those  that  importune  in  the  streets,  and  not 
dbaay  goad. 

There  is  uothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man  into  absurdity,  than 
tmdtscension ;  when  he  seems  to  suppose  his  understanding  too  powerful 
Jar  his  company. 

Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  father  and  mother  had  satfor  their 
pictures,  which  he  thought  it  right  for  each  generation  of  a  family  to  do, 
•net  being  told  they  had  opposed  it,  he  said,  Sir,  arooog  the  anfractoosities 
of  the  humau  mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  isasn- 
pefttkions  reluctance  to  sit  for  a  picture. 

Jobs  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after  the  publication  of  hit 
Dictionary,  Gfarrick  being  asked  by  Johnson  what  people  said  of  it, 
told  bins,  that  among  other  animadversions,  it  was  objected  that  he 
cited  authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  work,  and 
mentioned  Richardson.  *  Nay,  (said  Johnson,)  1  have  done  worse  than 
that :  I  have  cited  thec>  David. 

Talking  of  expence,  he  observed,  with  what  munificence  a  great 
merchant  will  spend  his  money,  both  from  his  having  it  at  command, 
and  frets  his  enlarged  views  by  calculation  of  a  good  effect  upon  the 
whole.  Whereas  (said  he)  you  will  hardly  ever  find  a  country  gentle- 
many  who  is  not  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occasion  for 
hie  being  obliged  to  lay  out  ten  pounds. 

When  in  good  humour  he  would  talk  of  his  own  writing*  with  a  won- 
derful frankness  and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise  them  with  the 
eieeeet  severity.  One  day,  having  read  over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr 
Langton  asked  him,  how  be  liked  that  paper  ;  he  shook  bis  head,  and 
answered,  *  too  wordy,9  At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading  his 
bngedy  of  *  Irene,'  to  a  company  at  a  house  in  the  country,  he  left  the 
room  :  and  somebody  having  a»ked  him  the  reason  of  this,  he  replied, 
Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better. 

Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of  moral  conduct,  he  said 
to  Mr.  JLangton, *  Men  of  harder  minds  than  ours  will  do  many  thiuga 
arena  which  yon  and  1  would  shriuk ;  yet,  Sir,  they  will,  perhaps  do 
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more  good  in  life  than  we*  But  let  us  try  to  help  one  another.  If  there 
be  a  wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not  probable  that  two  people 
can  be  wrong  the  same  way.' 

Of  the  Preface  to  Chapel's  Shakspeare,  he  said,  *  If  the  man  would 
hare  come  to  me,  1  would  have  endeavoured  to '  endow  bis  purposes  with 
words  ;'  for  as  it  if,  he  doth  gabble  monstrously. 

He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  contest  of  wit  with  some 
other  person,  and  that  he  was  very  much  mortified  by  imagining  that  his 
opponent  had  the  better  of  him,  '  Now,  (said  he,)  one  may  mark  here 
the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power  of  reflection  ;  for  had  not  my 
judgment  failed  me,  I  should  have  seen,  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed 
antagonist,  by  whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed,  was  aa  much 
furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I  had  been  uttering,  in  my  own 
character. 

One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious  and  learned  gentleman  read  to 
him  a  letter  of  compliment  which  he  had  received  from  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  a  foreign  University.  Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking 
there  was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  'I  never  receive  any  of  these  tri* 
buttes  of  applause  from  abroad.  One  instance  I  recollect  of  a  foreign 
publication,  in  which  mention  is  made  of/'  iliustre  Lockman. 

Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  'Sir,  I  know  no  man  who  has  passed 
through  life  with  more  observation  than  Reynolds. 

He  repeated  to  Mr.  Lang  ton,  with  great  energy,  in  the  Greek,  our 
Saviour's  gracious  expression  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, *H  irecrrfc  <m  vtvwKt  tn  rroptvov  «c  ttprjvrjy.  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee ;  go  in  peace.  He  said,  the  manner  of  this  dismission  is  exceed* 
ingly  affecting. 

He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  physical  and  moral  truth : 
Physical  truth,  is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is.  Moral  troth 
is,  when  you  tell  a  thing  sincerely  aad  precisely  as  it  appears  to  you.  I 
say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street;  if  he  really  did  so,  1  told  a 
physical  truth.  If  1  thought  so,  though  I  should  have  been  mistaken, 
1  told  a  moral  truth. 

Huggins,  the  translator  of  Aristo,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wartou,  in  the 
early  partof  his  literary  life,  had  a  dispute  concerning  that  poet,  of  whom 
Mr.  VVarton,  in  his  *  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,'  gave 
some  account  which  Huggins  attempted  to  answer  with  violence,  and 
said,  'I  will  mUlitatc  no  longer  against  his  nescience.*  Huggins  was 
master  of  the  subject,  but  wanted  expression.  Mr.  Wartou't  kuow ledge 
of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  lively  and  elegant.  Johnson 
said,  '  It  appears  to  me,  that  Huggius  has  ball  without  powder,  and 
Warton  powder  without  ball. 

Talking  of  the  Farce  of  High  Life  below  Stairs,'  he  said,  Here  is  a 
Farce,  which  is  really  very  diverting,  when  you  see  it  acted;  and  yet  one 
may  read   it,  aud  not  know  that  one  has  been  readiugany  thing  at  altv 

He  used  at  oue  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the  green-room  of  Drury~ 
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lane  Theatr*,  where  he  was  much  regarded  by  the  player*,  and  was 
tery  easy  aud  facetious  with  them.  He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Clive't  comic  powers  and  conversed  more  with  her  than  with  any  of 
them*  He  said*  Clive,  Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by  ;  she  always  un- 
derstands what  you  say.  And  she  said  of  him,  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr. 
Johnson;  he  always  entertains  me.  One  night,  when 'The  Recruiting 
Officer'  was  acted,  he  said  to  Mr*  Holland,  who  had  been  ex  pressing  a  a 
apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  disdain  the  works  of  Farquhar  ; 
No,  Sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  mau  whose  writings  have  considerable 
merit. 

His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting  the  drama,  that  they 
could  not  have  so  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick  used  to  profess  an 
anxious  wish  that  there  should  be.  There  might,  indeed,  be  something 
io  the  contemptuous  .severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting,  which  his  old 
preceptor  nourished  in  himself,  that  would  mortify  Garrick  after  the 
great  applause  which  he  received  from  the  audience.  For  though  John-' 
sod  said  of  him,  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire  him  every  night, 
may  well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  elated ;  yet  he  would  treat  theatric 
Cal  matters  with  a  ludicrous  slight.  He  mentioned  one  evening,  I  met 
David  coming  off  the  stage,  drest  iu  a  woman's  riding  hood,  when  he 
acted. in  the  •  Wonder ;'  I  came  full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not 
pleased. 

Once  he  asked  Tom  Davit*  whom  he  saw  drest  iu  a  fine  suit  of  clothes, 
And  what  art  thou  to-night  £  Tom  answered,  The  Thane  of  Ross ;, 
(which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  very  inconsiderable  character.)  O  brave  I 
said  Johnson. 

Of  Mr.  Longley,  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman  of  very  considerable 
learning,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  met  there,  he  said,  My  heart  warms  to-* 
wards  him.  1  was  surprised  to  find  in  him  such  a  nice  acquaintance 
With  the  metre  in  the  learned  languages:  though  1  was  somewhat  mor-< 
tHied  that  1  had  it  not  so  much  to  myself*  as  I  should  have  thought. 

Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people  will  record  the  sayings1 

4f  eminent  persons,  a  story  was  told,  that  when  Pope  was  on  a  visit  to 

Sproce  at  Oxford*,  as  they  looked  from  the  window  they  saw  a  Gen  tie- 

****n   Commoner,  who  was  just  come  in  from  riding,  amusing  himself 

^ith  whipping  at  a  post.     Pope  took  occasion  to  say,  That  young  gen-, 

*^s»an  seems  to  have  little  to  do.     Mr.  Beanclerk  observed,  Then  to  be 

**%t*e,  Speoce  turned  round  and  wrote  that  down  ;  and  went  on  to  say  to 

^*r.  Johnson,  Pope*  Sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of  you,  if  he  had 

■^^u  you   distilling*    Johnson.     Sir,  if  Pope  had  told  ine  of  my  distil- 

**x*g,  1  would  have  told  him  of  his  grotto. 

lie  woo  Id  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of  idleness  upon  principle,  and 
*«  ways  repelled  every  attempt  to  urge  excuses  for  it.     A  friend  one  day 
ggetted,  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  study  soon  after  dinner.     John-* 
Ab,  Sir,  don't  give  way  to  such  a  fancy.    aAt  one  time  of  my 
I  had  taken  it  into  my  head  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  study  be* 
If*  10.  *  B 
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tweeo  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Mr*  Beauclerk  ooe  day  repeated  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Pope's  lines, 

'  Let  modest  Foster,  if  be  will,  excel 
Tea  metropolitsos  in  prescbiog  well :' 

Then  asked  the  Doctor,  Why  did  Pope  say  this  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  he 
hoped  it  would  vex  somebody. 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  bringing  out  a  play, 
said  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Club,  that  a  person  bad  advised  him  to  go 
and  hiss  it,  because  she  had  attacked  Shakspeare  in  her  book  called 
'  Shakspeare  Illustrated.9  Johnson.  And  did  not  you  tell  him  that 
he  was  a  rascal  ?  Goldsmith.  No,  Sir,  I  did  not.  Perhaps  he  might 
not  mean  what  he  said.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  Col  man  slily  said,  (but  it  is  believed  Dr.  Johnson  did 
Dot  hear  him,)  Then  the  proper  expression  should  have  been,— Sir,  if 
you  don't  lie,  you're  a  rascal. 

His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  fo  great,  that  when  Beau- 
clerk  was  labouring  under  that  severe  illness  which  at  last  occasioned 
his  death,  Johnson  said,  (with  a  voice  faultering  with  emotion,)  Sir,  I 
would  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk. 

One  night  at  the  Club  he  produced  a  translation  of  an  Epitaph  which 
Lord  Eli  bank  had  written  in  English,  for  his  Lady,  and  requested  of 
Johnson  to  turn  it  into  Latin  for  him.  Having  read  Domina  de  North 
et  Gray,  he  said  to  Dyer,  You  see,  Sir,  what  barbarisms  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of,  alien  modern  titles  are  to  be  specifically  menti- 
oned in  Latin  inscriptions.  When  he  had  read  it  once  aloud,  and  there 
had  been  a  general  approbation  expressed  by  the  company,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and  said,  Sir,  I  b*-g  to  hove  your 
judgment,  far  I  know  your  nicety.  Dyer  then  very  properly  desired  to 
read  it  over  again  ;  which  having  done,  he  pointed  out  an  incongruity 
in  one  of  the  sentences.  Johnsou  immediately  absented  to  the  observa- 
tion, and  said,  Sir,  thisisowing  to  an  alteration  ofa  part  of  the  sentence 
from  the  form  in  which  I  had  first  written  it  ;  and  I  believe,  Sir,  yon" 
may  have  remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial  change,  without  a  due 
regard  to  the  general  structure  of  the  sentence,  is  a  very  frequent  cause 
of  error  in  composition. 

Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dossie,  author  ofa  treatise  on 
Agriculture;  and  said  of  him,  Sir,  of  the  objects  which  the  Society  of 
Arts  have  chiefly  in  view,  the  chymical  effect*  of  bodies  operating  upon 
other  bodies  he  knows  more  than  almost  auy  man.  Johnson,  in  order 
to  give  Mr.  Dossie  his  vote  to  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  paid  up  an 
arrear  which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On  this  occasion  he  mentioned  a 
circumstance,  as  characteristic  of  the  Scotch.  One  of  that  nation, 
(said  he,)  who  has  been  a  candidate,  against  whom  1  had  voted,  came 
up  to  me  with  a  civil  salutation.    Now,  Six,  this  is  their  way.     Au  Eu- 
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glishinan   would  have  stomached  it,  and  been  sulky,  and  never  have 
taken  further  notice  of  you  ;  but  a  Scotchman,  Sir,  though  you  vote 
nineteen  times  against  him,  will   accost  you  with  equal  complaisance 
after  each  time,  and  the  twentieth  time,  Sir,  he  will  get  your  vote. 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day  when  some  friends  were 
with  him  in  his  study,  he  made  his  usual  remark,  that  the  State  has  a 
right,  to  regulate  the  religion  of  the  people,  who  are  the  children  of  the 
State.  A  clergyman  having  readily  acquiesced  in  this,  Johnson,  who 
loved  discussion*  observed,  But,  Sir,  you  must  go  round  to  other 
States  than  our  own.  Vou  do  not  know  what  a  £  ram  in  has  to  say  for 
himself.  In  short,  Sir,  I  have  got  no  further  than  this :  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a  right  to 
knock  h^  down  for  it.     Martyrdom  is  the  test. 

A  man,  he  observed,  should  begin  to  write  soon  ;  for,  if  he  waits  till 
his  judgment  is  matured,  his  inability,  through  want  of  practise  to  ex- 
press his  conceptions,  will  make  the  disproportion  so  great  between 
what  he  sees,  and  what  he  can  attain,  that  he  will  probably  be  discou- 
raged from  writing  at  all.  Asa  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  remarks  we 
may  instance  what  is  related  of  the  great  Lord  Granville;  that  after  he 
had  written  his  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he 
said,'  Here  is  a  letter  expressed  in  te rips  not  good  enough  for  a  tallow 
chandler  to  have  used/ 

Talkiug  of  a  Court-martial  that  was  sitting  upon  a  very  momentous 
public  occasion,  he  expressed  much  doubt  of  an  enlightened  decision  ; 
and  said,  that  perhaps  there  was  not  a  member  of  it,  who  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  had  ever  spent  an  hour  by  himself  in  balancing  proba* 
bilities. 

Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a  printed  Ode,  which  he, 
with  others,  had  been  hearing  read  by  its  author  io  a  public  room,  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admission.  One  of  the  company  having  read 
it  aloud,  Dr,  Johnson  said,  Bolder  words  and  more  timorous  meaning,  1 
think,  never  were  brought  together. 

Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said, '  They  are  forced  plants,  raised  in  a 
hot-bed  ;  and  they  are  poor  plants  ;  they  are  but  cucumbers  after  all. 
A  gentleman  present,  who  had  been  running  down  Ode-writing  in  general, 
as  a  bad  species  of  poetry,  unluckily  said,  Had  they  been  literally 
encumbers,  they  had  been  better  things  than  Odes.'— -Yes,  Sir,  (said 
Johnson,)  for  a  hog. 

His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of  attainment  of  learning  was 

thus  marked   upon  two  occasions.     Of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  said,  She 

had   learning  enough  to  have  given  dignity  to  a  bishop;  and  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Davies  he  said,  SirDavies  has  learning  enough  to  give  credit 

to  si  clergyman. 

f|e  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth,  the  saying  of  Aristotle  record- 
ed by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  that  there  was  the  same  difference  between 
One  learned  and  unlearned,  as  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  that  be  retained  in  bis  memory  yery  slight  and 
trivial,  as  well  as  important,  things.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  seems 
that  an  inferior  domestic  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  had  [attempted  to  cele* 
brate  his  Grace's  marriage  in  such  homely  rhymes  as  he  could  make; 
And  this  curious  composition  having  been  sung  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  got 
jt  by  heart,  and  used  to  repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  manuer.  Two  of 
the  stanzas  were  these : 

When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  bt 
To  a  floe  youug  lady  of  high  quality, 
Ho*  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  his  Grate  of  Leeds's  good  company. 

She  shall  have  all  that's  fineaqd  fair, 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  sattin  shall  wear  ; 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air, 
And  hate  a  house  in  St.  Jameses-square. 

To  hear  a  man,  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  Johuson,  repeating  such 
bumble  attempts  at  poetry,  had  a  very  amusing  effect.  He,  however, 
terionsly  observed  of  the  last  stanza  repeated  by  him,  that  it  nearly  con* 
prised  ill  the  advantages  that  wealth  can  give. 

An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shewn  the  British  Museum,  was 
very  troublesome  with  many  absurd  euquiries.  Now  there.  Sir,  (said 
be,)  is  the  difference  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman.  A 
Frenchman  must  be  always  talking,  whether  he  knows  any  thing  of  the 
matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman  is  content  to  say  nothing,  wheu  he  has 
nothing  to  say.        N 

His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was,  indeed,  extreme.  One 
evening,  at  Old  Slaughter's  coffee-house,  when  a  number  of  them  were 
talking  aloud  about  little  matters,  he  said,  Does  not  this  confirm  old 
Meynell's  observation,    •«  For  any  thing  I  see,  foreigners  are  fools" 

He  said,  that  once,  wheu  he  had  a  violent  tooth-ach,  a  Frenchman 
accosted  him  thus  :  "  Ah  Monsieur,  vous  etudiez  trop." 

Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langton's  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Parr,  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  conversation  of  that  learned  gentle* 
man :  and,  after  he  was  gone,  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  Sir,  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  having  asked  roe  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  man.  I  do  not 
V  now  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of  such  free  controversy.  It  is  remark* 
able  how  much  of  a  man's  life  may  pass  without  meeting  with  aoy  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  opeu  discussion. 

We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between  Shakspeare  and  Comeille, 
ps  they  both  had,  though  in  a  different  degree,  the  lights  of  a  latter  age. 
It  is  not  so  just  between  the  Greek  dramatic  writers  aud  Shakapeare, 
It  may  be  replied  to  what  is  said  by  one  of  the  remarkers  on  Shakspeare, 
that  though  Dariut's  shade  had  prescience,  it  does  oot  necessarily  follow 
fhat  he  had  all  past  particulars  revealed  to  him. 
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Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably  farcical,  would  please 
children  here,  as  children  are  entertained  with  stories  full  of  prodigies  ; 
their  experience  not  being  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  be  so  readily  star- 
tled at  deviations  from  the  natural  course  of  life.     The  machinery  of  the 
Pagans  is  uninteresting  to  us :  when  a  Goddess  appears  in  Homer  or 
Virgil,  we  grow  weary  ;  still  more  so  in  the  Grecian  tragedies,  as  in  that 
kind  of  composition  a  nearer  approach  to  Nature  is  intended.     Yet  there 
are  good  reasons  for  reading  romance*;  as— the  fertility  of  invention, 
the  beauty  of  style  and  expression,  the  euriosity  of  seeing  with  what 
kind  of  performances  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written 
was  delighted;  for  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  the  time  when  very 
wild  improbable  tales  were  well  received,  the  people  were  in  a  barbarous 
state,  and  so  on  the  footing  of  children,  as  has  been  explained. 
>    It  is  evident  enough   that  no  one  who  writes  uow  can  use  the  Pagan 
deities  and  mythology ;  the  only  machine,  therefore,  seems  that  of  minis- 
tering spirits,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  witches,  and  fairies,  though 
these  latter,  as  the  vulgar  superstition  concerning  them  (which,  while 
in  force,  infected  at  least  the  imagination  of  those  that  had  more  ad  van- 
tage  in  education,  though  their  reason  set  them  free  from  it,)  is  every 
day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little  further  assistance  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  poetry.    As  1  recollect,  Hammond  introduces  a  hag  or  witch 
into  one  of  his  love  elegies,  where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  disgusting. 
The  man  who   uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in  creating  or  grossly  exagT 
gertting  the  instances  he  gives,  who  imputes  absurdities  that  did  not 
happen,  or  when  a  man  was  a  little  ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having 
been  very  much  so,  abuses  his  talents  greatly.     The  great  use  of  deline- 
ating absurdities  i»,  that  we  may  know  how  far  human  folly  can  go;  the 
account,  therefore,  ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful.     A  certain 
character  (naming  the  person)  ai  to  the  general  cast  of  it,  is  well  described 
by  Garrick,  but  a  great  deal  of  phraseology  be  uses  in  it,  is  quite  bis 
owe,  particularly  in  the  proverbial  comparisons,  •  obstinate  as  a  pig,'  Jcc. 
but  I   don't  know  whether  that  might  not  be  true  of  Lord  ,  that 

from  too  great  eagerness  of  praise  and  popularity,  and  a  politeness  car- 
ried to  a  ridiculous  excess,  he  was  likely,  after  asserting  a  thing  in.gene- 
jral,  to  give  it  up  again  in  parts.     For  instance,  if  he  had  said  Reynolds 
Wis  the  first  of  painters,  he  was  capable  enough  of  giving  up,  as  objec- 
tions   might   happeu  to  be  severally  made,  first,  his  outline,— 'then  the 
grace   iu  form, — then  the  colouring,— and  lastly,  to  have  owned  that  he 
was  such  a  mannerest,  that  the  disposition  of  his  pictures  was  all  alike. 
For  hospitality,  as   formerly   practised,  there  is  no  longer  the  same 
reason ;  heretofore  the   poorer  people   were  more  numerous,  and  from 
waot  of  commerce,  their  means  of  gettiug  a  livelihood  more  difficult ; 
therefore  the  supporting  them  was   an  act  of  great  benevolence ;  now 
that  the  poor  can  find  maintenance  for  themselves,  and  their  labour  is 
wanted,  a  general  undiscerning  hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  withdrawing 
fbem  from  their  work  to  idleness  and  drunkenness.    Then,  formerly, 
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rents  were  received  in  kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great  abundance  of  pro- 
visions in  possession  of  the  owners  of  lands,  which,  since  the  plenty  of 
money  afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  longer  the  case. 
"  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigners  in  our  country  is  now  almost  at 
an  end  ;  since,  from  the  increase  of  them  that  come  to  us,  there  have 
been  a  sufficient  number  of  people  that  have  found  an  interest  in  provid- 
ing ions  and  proper  accommodations,  which  is  in  general  a  more  expe- 
dient method  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers.  Where  the  travellers 
and  strangers  are  few,  more  of  that  hospitality  subsists,  as  it  hus  not 
been  worth  while  to  provide  places  of  accommodation,  lu  Ireland,  there 
is  still  hospitality  to  strangers,  in  some  degree :  in  Hungary  and  Poland, 
probably  more* 

Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of  Terence,  talking  of  Shak- 
speare's  learning,  asks,  "  What  says  Farmer  to  this  ?  What  says  John- 
son ?"  Upon  this  he  observed,  Sir,  let  Farmer  answer  for  himself:  / 
never  engaged  in  this  controversy.  I  always  said,  Shakspeare  had  Latin 
enough  to  gram  mat  icise  his  English. 

A  clergyman,  whom  he  characterised  as  one  who  loved  to  say  liitle 
oddities,  was  affecting  one  day,  at  a  Bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyuess  and 
freedom  not  in  character,  and  repeated,  as  if  part  of  *The  old  Man's 
wish,'  a  soug  by  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering  ott  licentiousness. 
Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  finest  manner,  by  first  shewing  him  that  he 
did  not  know  the  passage  that  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbling 
him :  Sir,  that  is  not  the  song :  it  is  thus.  And  he  gave  it  right. 
Then  looking  steadfastly  on  him,  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that  song  which 
I  should  wish  to  exemplify  in  ray  own  life. 

"  May  I  govern  my  piisious  with  absolute  sway  p' 

Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of  Greek,  he  answered,  I 
doubt,  Sir,  he  was  unoculus  inter  c&cos. 

He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men  might  be  very  eminent  in  a 
profession,  without  our  perceiving  any  particular  power  of  mind  iu  them 
in  conversation.  It  seems  strange,  said  he,  that  a  man  should  see  so  far 
to  the  right,  who  sees  so  short  away  to  the  left.  Burke  is  the  only  man 
whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with  the  general  fame  he  has  in 
the  world.     Take  up  whatever  {ppic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you. 

A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in  literature,  having  discovered 
less  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  Classics  than  Johnson  expected,  when 
the  gentleman  left  the  room,  he  observed,'  You  see,  now,  how  little  any 
body  reads.  Mr.  Langton  happened  to  mention  his  having  read  a  good 
deal  iu  Clenardus*s  Greek  Grammar,  Why,  Sir,  said  he,  who  is  there 
in  this  town  who  knows  any  thing  of  Clenardus  but  you  and  1  ?  And 
upon  Mr.  Langton's  mentioning  that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn 
by  heart  the  Epistle  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  iu  that  grammar  as  a 
praxis,  Sir,  said  he,  I  never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek. 
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Of  Doddey's  "  Public  Virtue,  a  Poem,"  he  said,  It  was  fine  blank; 
(meaning  to  express  his  usual  contempt  for  blank  verse  :)  however,  this 
miserable  poem  did  uot  sell,  and  my  poor  friend  Doddy  said,  Public 
Virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the  age. 

Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read  Dodsley's  "  Cleone,  a 
Tragedy,"  to  him,  not  aware  of  his  extreme  imputience  to  be  read  to* 
A*  it  went  on  he  turned  his  face  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  put  himself 
into  various  attitudes,  which  marked  his  uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  an 
act,  however,  he  said,  Come,  let's  have  some  more,  let's  go  into  the 
•laughter-house  again,  Lanky.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  blood 
than  brains.  Yet  he  afterwards  said,  When  I  heard  you  read  it,  1 
thought  higher  of  its  power  of  language :  when  I  read  it  myself,  1  was 
•more  sensible  of  its  pathetic  effect;  and  then  he  paid  it  a  compliment 
m hicb  many  will  think  very  extravagant.  Sir,  said  he,  if  Otway  had 
written  this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces  would  have  been  remembered* 
Dodtley  himself,  upon  this  being  repeated  to  him,  said,  It  was  too  much  : 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  Johnson  always  appeared  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  the  merit  of  Otway. 

Snatches  of  reading,  said  he,  will  not  make  a  Bently  or  a  Clarke. 
They  are,  however,  in  a  certain  degree  advantageous.  I  would  put  a 
child  into  a  library  (where  no  unfit  -books  are)  and  let  him  read  at  his 
choice.  A  child  should  not  be  discouraged  from  reading  any  thing 
that  he  takes  a  liking  to,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  above  his  reach.  If 
that  be  the  case,  the  child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  desist ;  if  not,  he  of 
coarse  gains  instruction  ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  likely  to  come, 
from  the  inclination  with  which  he  takes  up  the  study. 

Though  he  used  to  censure  carelessnesi  with  great  vehemence,  he 
owned,  that  he  once,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  locking  up  five  guineas* 
hid  them,  he  forgot  where,  so  that  he  could  not  find  them. 

A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to  Dr.  Johnson,  was  earnest  % 
to  recommend  him   to  the  Doctor's   notice,   which  he  did  by  saying. 
When  we  have  sat  together  some  time,  you'll  find  my  brother  wy 
entertaining.— Sir,  said  Johnson,  I  can  wait. 

When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should  have  a  war,  because  the 
French  would  assist  the  Americans,  he  rebuked  a  friend  with  some  aspe- 
rity fur  supposing  it,  saying,  No,  Sir,  nationul  faith  is  not  yet  sunk 

80  low. 

,  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  whether  his 
meotal  faculties  were  impaired,  he  resolved  that  he  would  try  to  learn 
a  new  language,  and  fixed  upon  the  Low  Dutch,  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  he  continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  half  of  "  Thomas  a  Keinpis;" 
and  finding  that  there  appeared  no  abatement  of  his  power  of  acquisi- 
tion, he  then  desisted,  as  thinking  the  experiment  had  been  duly  tried. 
Mr.  Burke  justly  observed,  that  this  was  not  the  most  vigorous  trial, 
Low  Dutch  being  a  lanauage  so  near  to  our  own  :  had  it  been  one  of 
the  languages  entirely  d'Terent,  he  might  have  bteu  very  soon  satisfied. 
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Mr.  Langton  and  he  hiving  gone  to  see  a  Free- mason's  funeral  pro- 
cession, when  they  were  at  Rochester,  and  some  solemn  music  being 
played  on  French-horns,  he  said,  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
been  affected  by  musical  sounds ;  adding,  that  the  impression  made 
upon  him  was  of  a  melancholy  kind.  Mr*  Langton  saying,  that  this 
effect  was  a  fine  one.-r-Johnsen.  Yes,  if  it  softens  the  mind  so  aa  to 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  salutary  feelings*  it  may  be  good  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  melancholy  per  te9  it  is  bad* 

Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  prospect,  that  some  time  or  other 
when  his  circumstances  should  be  easier,  he  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  or* 
der  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  as  far  as  might  he,  of  any  arts  peculiar  to 
the  East,  and  introduce  them  into  Britain*  When  this  was  talked  of  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  company,  be  said,  Of  all  men  Goldsmith  is  the  most  un- 
fit to  go  out  upon  such  an  enquiry  ;  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts 
at  we  already  possess,  and  consequently  could  not  know  what  would  be 
accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he  would 
bring  home  a  grinding-harrow,  which  you  see  in  every  street  in  London, 
and  think  that  he  had  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement, 

Greek,  6ir,  said  he,  is  like  lace ;  every  man  gets,  as  much  of  it  as  he 
can. 

When  Lord  Charles  Hay,  after  his  return  from  America,  was  preparing 
hit  defence  to  be  offered  to  the  Court-Martial  which  he  bad  demanded, 
having  beard  Mr.  Langtoo  as  high  in  expressions  of  ad  miration  of  John* 
ton,  as  he  usually  was,  he  requested  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  be  intro* 
duced  to  him :  and  Mr.  Laogtoo  having  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he 
very  kindly  and  readily  agreed ;  and  being  preseuted  by  Mr.  Laogton 
to  his  Lordship,  while  under  arrest,  he  saw  him  several  times  ;  upon  one 
of  which  occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to  him  what  he  had  prepared , 
which  Johnson  signified  his  approbation  of,  saying,  It  is  a  very  good 
soldiery  defence.  Johnson  said,  that  he  had  advised  bis  Lordship,  that 
as  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  those  in  power,  if  they  would  offer  him 
tbe  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  a  government,  it  would  be  better 
judged  to  desist  from  urging  his  complaints.  It  i*  well  known  that  hit 
Lordship  died  before  the  sentence  was  made  known. 

Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr.  Ben tly's  verses  in  Dodsley's 
Collection,  which  he  recited  with  his  usual  energy.  Or.  Adam  Smith, 
who  was  present,  observed  in  his  decisive  professorial  manner,  Very  well, 
—very  well.  Jobnson  however  added,  Yes,  they  are  very  well,  Sir, 
but  you  may  observe  in  what  manner  they  are  well.  They  are  the  fore- 
ible  verses  of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  accustomed  to  write  verse : 
for  there  is  some  nncouthness  iu  the  expression. 

Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  with  Mr.  Lsngton,  he  wss  ques- 
tioned if  he  was  not  somewhat  of  a  heretic  as  to  Shakspeare;  said  Gar- 
rick,  1  doubt  he  is  a  little  of  an  infidel.— Sir,  said  Johnson,  I  will  stand 
by  the  lines  I  have  written  on  Shakspeare  in  my  Prologue  at  the  opening 
of  your  Theatre.    Mr.  Laogton  suggested,  that  in  the  line 

«  Aad  psatiof  time  toil'd  after  him  in  vaiaV' 
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Johnson  mi  gbt  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage  ia  the  "  Tempest/* 
where  Prospero  says  of  Miranda, 

'*      1   ii  She  will  otttitrip  nil  praitc, 
"  Aod  make  it  bait  behind  ber." 

Johnson  said  nothing.  Garrick  then  ventured  to  observe,  I  do  not  think 
thafc  the  happiest  line  in  the  praise  of  Shskspeare.  Johoson  exclaimed 
(smiling,)  Prosaical  rogues !  next  time  I  write,  I'll  make  both  time 
aod  space  pant. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a  rude  custom  for  those  who 
were  sailing  upon  the  Thames,  to  accost  each  other  as  they  passed,  in 
the  most  abusive  language  they  could  invent,  generally,  however,  with 
as  much  satirical  humour  as  they  were  capable  of  producing.  Addison 
gives  a  specimen  of  this  ribaldry,  in  Number  383  of  "  The  Spectator," 
when  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  and  he  were  going  to  Spring-garden.  John* 
son  was  once  eminently  successful  in  this  species  of  contest ;  a  fellow 
having  attacke4  him  with  some  coarse  railery,  Johnson  answered  him 
thus,  Sir,  your  wife,  under  pretence  0/ keeping  a  b&todtj^house,  is  a  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  good*.  One  evening  when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr, 
Langton  were  in  company  together,  and  the  admirable  scolding  of  Ti- 
mon  of  Athens  was  mentioned,  this  instance  of  Johnson's  was  quoted, 
and  thought  to  have  at  least  equal  excellence. 

As  Johnson  always  allowed  tba  extraordinary  talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  so 
Mr*  Burke  was  fully  sensible  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Dr.  Johnson* 
Mr.  Langton  recollects  having  passed  an  evening  with  both  of  them, 
when  Mr.  Bnrke  repeatedly  entered  upon  topics  which  it  was  evident  he 
would  have  illesirated  with  extensive  knowledge  and  richness  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  Johnson  always  seized  upon  the  conversation,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  acquitted  himself  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  As  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Langton  were  walking  home,  Mr.  Burke  observed  that  John* 
ton  had  been  very  great  that  night;  Mr.  Langton  joined  in  thia,  bat 
added,  he  could  have  wished  to  hear  more  from  another  person ;  (plainly 
intimating  that  be  meant  Mr.  Burke.)  O,  no,  said  Mr.  Burke,  it  ia 
enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to  him. 

Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of  their  friends,  that  he  was 
ankward  at  counting  money,  Why,  Sir,  said  Johnson,  I  am  likewise 
aokward  at  counting  money.  Bwt  then,  Sir,  the  reason  is  plain ;  1  have 
had  very  little  money  to  count. 

He  had  ati  abhorrence  of  affectation.  Talking  of  old  Mr.  Langton* 
of  whom  he  said,  Sir,  you  will  seldom  see  such  a  gentleman,  such  are  hi* 
stores  of  literature,  such  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  such  his  exem>' 
plary  life ;  he  added,  and  Sir,  he  has  no  grimace,  no  gesticulation,  no 
bursts  of  admiration  on  trivial  occasions;  he  never  embraces  you  with, 
%n  overacted  cordiality. 

Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  thought  fit  to  maintain  Dr. 
Berkley's 'ingenious  philosophy,  that  nothing  exists  but  as  perceived  by 

No.  10.  5  C 
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tome  mind;  when  the  gentleman  was  going  away,  Johnson  said  to  him, 
Pray,  Sir,  don't  leave  us;  for  we  may  perhaps  forget  to  think  of  y on, 
and  then  you  will  cease  to  exist. 

Goldsmith,  upon  being  visited  by  Johnson  one  day  in  the  temple, 
said  to  him  with  a  little  jealousy  of  the  appearance  of  his  accommodation, 
J  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than  these.  Johnson  at  the  same  time 
checked  him  and  paid  him  a  handsome  compliment,  implying  that  a 
man  of  his  talents  should  be  above  attention  to  such  distinctions,— If  ay, 
Sir,  never  mind  that ;  jVi/  te  qucesiveris  extra. 

At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted  to  him,  he  said,  with  a  noble 
literary  ambition,  Had  this  happened  twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have 
gone  to  Constantinople   to  learn  Arabic,  as  Pococke  did. 

As  an  instance  of  the  niceness  of  his  taste,' though  he  praised  West's 
translation  of  Pindar,  he  pointed  out  the  following  passages  as  faulty, 
by  expressing  a  circumstance  so  minute  as,  to  detract  from  the  general 
dignity  which  should  prevail ; 

Do  wo  then  from  tby  glittering  nail, 
Take,  O  mute,  thy  Dorian  lyre. 

When  Mr.  Vesey  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  Mr, 
Burke  began  by  saying,  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners.  Sir,  said 
Johnson,  you  need  say  no  more.  When  you  have  said  a  man  of  gentle 
manners  you  have  said  enough. 

The  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told  Mr.  Langton,  that  Johnson  said  to  him, 
Sir,  a  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  act  one; 
no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock  him  down. 

My  dear  friend  Dr.  Bathurst,  (said  he  with  a  warmth  of  approbation) 
declared,  he  was  glad  that  his  father,  who  was  a  West- Indian  planter, 
had  left  his  affairs  in  total  ruin,  because  having  no  estate,  he  waa  not  un- 
der the  temptation  of  having  hlaves. 

Richardson  had  little  conversation,  except  about  his  own  works,  of 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  he  was  always  willing  to  talk,  and  glad 
to  have  them  introduced.  Johnson,  when  he  carried  Mr.  Langton  to  see 
bira,  professed  that  he  could  bring  him  out  into  conversation,  and  used 
this  allusive  expression,  Sir,  I  can  make  him  rear.  But  he  failed;  for 
in  that  interview  Richardson  said  little  else  than  that  there  lay  iu  the 
room  a  translation  of  his  Clarissa  into  German. 

Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper  in  which  there  was  a  lette 
of  stupid  abuse  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson  himself  cam 
jn  for  a  share,— Pray,  said  he,  let  us  have  it  read  aloud  from  beginnin 
to  end  ;  which  being  done,  he  with  a  ludicrous  earnestness,  and  not  di 
reeling  his  look  to  any  particular  person,  called  out,  Are  we  alive  afte 
all  this  satire. 

He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  political  character  of  Seeker,  oo< 
instance  of  which  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  he  expressed  great  ditsati 
/action  at  his  varying  the  old  established  toast.     "Church  and  King/' 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  said  he,  (with  au  affected  smooth 
amiling  grimace)  drinks  *  Constitution  iu  Church  and  state.'  Being 
a»ked  what  difference  there  was  between  the  two  toasts,  he  said,  Why,, 
Sir,  you  ruay  be  sure  he  meant  something.  Yet  when  the  life  of  that 
prelate,  prefixed  to  his  sermons  by  Dr.  Porteus  and  Dr.  Stinton,  his 
chaplains,  first  came  out,  he  read  it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  said,  II 
is  a  life  well  written,  and  that  well  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

Of  a  certain  noble  Lord,  he  said,  Respect  bin,  you  could  not;  for 
lie  had  no  mind  of  his  own.  Love  him  you  could  not ;  for  that  which 
3fou  could  do  with  him,  every  one  else  could. 

Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said,  No  man  was  more  foolish  when  he  had . 
not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had. 

He  told  in  his  lively  Banner  the  following  literary  ancedote  :  Green 
and  Guthrie,  au  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman,  undertook  a  translation  of 
Duhalde's  history  of  China.  Green  said  of  Guthrie,  that  he  knew  no 
English,  and  Guthrie  of  Green,  that  he  knew  no  French;  and  these 
two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde's  history  of  China.  In  this  trans* 
lation  there  was  found,—"  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  moon." 
Now,  as  the  whole  age  of  the  inoon  is  but  twenty-eight  days,  the  moon, 
instead  of  being  new,  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could  be.  The  blunder 
arose  from  their  mistaking  the  word  neuvUme  ninth,  for  nouvelle,  or 
neuve,  new. 

Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's  copiousness  and  precision  of  communi- 
cation, Dr.   Johnson  said,  Blagden,  Sir,  is  a  delightful  fellow. 

On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publishing  his  pamphlet  of  "  The 
False  Alarm,"  there  came  out  a  very  angry  answer  (by  many  supposed 
to  be  by  Mr.  Wilkes.)  Dr.  Johnson  determined  on  not  answering  it; 
but,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Langton,  mentioned  a  particular  or  two, 
which  if  he  had  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhaps  have  inserted.— In  the 
answerer's  pamphlet,  it  had  been  said  with  solemnity,  Do  you  consider. 
Sir,  that  a  House  of  Commons  is  to  the  people  as  a  creature  is  to  it* 
Creator.  To  this  question,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  I  could  have  replied, 
that— in  the  first  place — the  idea  of  a  Creator  must  be  such  as  that 
be  has  a  power  to  unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature. 

.Tbeu  it  cannot  be-  conceived  that  a  creature  can  make  laws  for  its 
Cebjctor. 

Depend  upon  it,  said  he,  that  if  a  man  talks  of  his  misfortunes,  there 
it  something  in  them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to  him ;  for  where  there 
is  nothing  but  pure  misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the  mention 
of  it.— 

A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should  read  no  more  in  quantity 
than  he  could  utter  aloud. — 

Imlac  in  •'  Rasselae,"  I  spelt  with  a  e  at  the  eud  because  it  is  less 
like  English,  which  should  always  have  the  Saxon  k  added  to  the  c. 

Many  a  muu  is  mad  iu  certain  instances,  and  goes  through  life 
without  having  it  perceived ;— for  example,  a  madness  has  seized  a  per" 
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son,  of  supposing  himself  obliged  literally  to  pray  continually;  bad  the 
madness  turned  the  opposite  way,  and  the  person  thought  it  a  crime  ever 
to  pray,  it  might  not  improbably  hare  continued  unobserved. 

He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of  characters  in  the  end  of  the 
first* Book  of  the  *  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand'  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  that  was  known. 

Supposing  (said  he)  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious  or  argumentative  turn, 
it  would  be  very  troublesome  ;  for  instance, — if  a  woman  should  conti- 
nually dwell  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ariati  heresy. 

No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even  suppose  it  be  in  his  praise, 
if  he  thinks  he  does  not  hear  him,  exactly  as  he  would,  if  he  thought  be 
was  within  hearing. 

The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of  great  consequence  ;  This 
he  said  to  me  with  great  earnestness  of  manner,  very  near  the  time  of 
his  decease,  on  occasion  of  having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  some  person  in  the  North  of  England;  which  when  I  had 
done,  and  he  asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  1  thought  being  par* 
ticular  upon  it  might  fatigue  him,  it  being  of  great  length,  I  only  told 
him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in  his  praise  ;— and  then  he  expressed 
himself  as  above. 

He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  what  Baretti  had  told  him  % 
that,  meeting,  in  the  course  of  his  studying  English,  with  an  excellent 
paper  in  the  Spectator,  one  of  four  that  were  written  by  the  respectable 
DUsenting  Minister,  Mr.  Grove  of  Taunton,  and  observing  the  genttra 
and  energy  of  mind  that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly  quickened  his  curiosity 
to  visit  our  country;  as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  periodical 
essays  of  our  authors,  their  productions  on  more  weighty  occasions  must 
be  wonderful  indeed  ! 

He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's,  that  8  beggar  in  the  street 
will  more  readily  ask  alms  from  a  man,  though  there  should  be  no  mark* 
of  wealth  in  his  appearance,  than  from  even  a  well-dressed  woman  ;  which 
he  accounted  for  from  the  great  degree  of  carefulness  as  to  money,  that ' 
is  to  be  found  in  women  ;  saying  farther  upon  it,  that,  the  opportomV 
ties  in  general  that  they  possess  of  improving  their  condition  are  mach 
fewer  than  men  have ;  and  adding,  as  he  looked  round  the  company, 
which  consisted  of  men  only, —there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  think 
he  might  be  richer,  if  he  would  use  his  endeavour. 

He  thus  characterized  an  ingeuious  writer  of  his  acquaintance  :  Sir, 
he  is  an  enthusiast  by  rule. 

He  mtty  hold  up  that  shield  against  all  his  enemies  ;— was  an  obsertn* 
tioji  on  Homer,  in  reference  to  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achillea, 
made  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of  Derby* 
shire,  and  represented  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  very  fine  one.  He  had  in 
general  a  very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's  understanding. 

An  observation  of  Bathum's  may  be  mentioned,  which  Johnson 
repeated,  appearing  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  well  founded ;  namely,  it 
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mm*  tome  what  remarkable  how  seldom,  on  occasion  of  coming  into  the 
company  of  any  new  person,  one  felt  any  wish  or  inclination  to  see  him 
•gain. 


This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin  having  published  a  translation 
of  Lucian,  ioscribed  to  him  the  Demonax  thus  : 

"  To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of  the  present  age,  this  piece 
is  inscribed  by  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  respectable  talents, 

The  Translator." 

^  Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of  Demonax  and  Johnson, 
there  doe*  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of  similarity  between  them,  this 
Indication  is  a  just  compliment  from  the  general  character  gives  by 
L»i)ciau  of  the  ancient  Sage,  "  apicoy  w  oify  tyw  fiXooofwv  yevoptyovf 
the  best  philosopher  whom  I  have  ever  seen  or  known." 

» 

Io  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  of  which 
he  gives  this  account :  Sometime  in  March  1  finished  the  c  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'  which  1  wrote  in  my  usual%way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling 
to  work,  and  workiug  with  vigour  and  haste.  In  a  memorandum  pre* 
vious  to  this.,  he  says  of  them  :  "  Written  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as 
'majtepd  to  the  promotion  of  piety." 

This  is  the  work,  which  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  writings  will  perhaps  be 
vead  most  generally,  and  with  most  pleasure.  Philology  and  biography 
were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  those  who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with 
him,  heard  him  upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper  opportunity* 
take  delight  in  expatiating  upon  the  various  merits  of  the  English  poets : 
upon  the  niceties  of  their  characters,  and  the  events  of  their  progress* 
through  the  world  which  they  contributed  to  illuminate.  His  mind  was 
so  full  of  that  kind  of  information,  and  it  was  so  well  arrauged  io  hia 
njemory,  that  in  performing  what  he  had  undertaken  in  this  way,  he  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper;  exhibiting  first 
each  poet's  life,  and  then  subjoining  a  critical  examination  of  his  genius 
and  works.  But  when  he  began  to  write,  the  subject  swelled  in  such  a 
manner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  to  each  poet,  of  no  more  than  a  few 
pages,  as  he  had  originally  intended,  he  produced  an  ample,  rich,  and 
most  eqtertaiaing  view  of  them  in  every  respect.  In  this  he  resembled 
Quiatiliao,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  composition  of  his  Institutions  of 
Oratory,  "  Latius  se  tamen  aperient e  materia,  plus  qvdm  imponebatur 
oneris  sponte  suscejri."  Th*  booksellers,  justly  sensible  of  the  great  ad- 
ditional value  of  the  copy-right,  presented  him  with  another  hundred 
pounds,  over  and  above  two  hundred,  for  which  his  agreement  was  to 
furnish  such  prefaces  as  he  thought  fit. 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompence  for  such  a  collection  of 
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biography,  and  such  principles  and  illustrations  of  criticism,  as,  if  di- 
gested and  arranged  in  one  system,  by  some  modern  Aristotle  or  Loo-* 
gin  us,  might  form  a  code  upou  that  subject,  such  as  no  other  nation 
can  shew.  As  he  was  so  good  as  to  make  me  a  present  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  original,  and  indeed  only  manuscript  of  this  admirable  work, 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  with  wonder  the  correctness  with 
which  he  rapidly  struck  off  such  glowing  composition.  He  may  be  as- 
similated to  the  Lady  in  Waller,  who  could  impress  with  "Love  at  first 
sight." 

Some  other  nymphi  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  il«w,  may  Cupid  paint,    . 
A  nd  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  \ 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy. 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  some  anxiety  ill 
carrying  on  the  work,  we  see  from  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Nichols  the 
printer,  whose  variety  of  literary  enquiry  and  obliging  disposition,  w ren- 
dered him  useful  to  Johnson.  Mr.  Steevens  appears;  from  the  papers  in 
my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him  with  some  anecdotes  and  quota- 
tions ;  and  I  observed  the  fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one  of  his  copy* 
ists  of  select  passages.  But  he  was  principally  indebted  to  my  steady 
friend  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  of  Staple-inn,  whose  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  English  literary  History  1  do  not  express  with  exaggeration, 
when  I  say  it  is  wonderful;  indeed  his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the 
world  ;  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  can  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  frankness  of  his  communications  in  private  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,'*  or  attempt  an  analysis  of  their  merits,  which,  were  I  able  to  do 
it,  would  take  up  too  much  room  in  this  work  ;  yet  I  shall  make  a  few 
observations  upon  some  of  them,  and  insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  lie  himself  considered  as  the  best  of  the  whole,  on 
account  of  the  dissertatiou  which  it  contains  on  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 
Dryden,  whose  critical  abilities  were  equal  to  his  poetical,  had  mentioned 
them  in  his  excellent  Dedication  of  his  Juvenal,  but  had  barely  menti- 
oned them.  Jobuson  has  exhibited  them  at  large,  with  such  happy  il- 
lustration from  their  writings,  and  in  so  luminous  a  manner,  that  indeed 
he  may  be  allowed  the  full  merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  discovered  to 
us,  as  it  were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical  hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering  the  works  of  a  poet,  that 
amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some  token  of  a  rent ;  but  I  do 
not  find  that  this  is  applicable  to  prose.  We  shall  see  that  though  his 
ameadments  in  this  work  are  for  the  better,  there  is  nothing  of  the />aii- 
nus  assutus;  the  texture  is  uniform  ;  and  indeed,  what  had  been  there 
at  first,  is  very  seldom  unfit  to  have  remained. 
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Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  CowUy. 

"  All  [future  votaries  of]  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  solitude." 
"  To  conceive  aod  execute  the  [agitation  or  perception]  pains  and  the 
pleasures  of  other  minds." 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  a  summer  noou. 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinct  and  animated  narrative 
of  public  affairs  in  that  variegated  period,  with  strong  yet  nice  touches 
of  character;  and  having  a  fair  opportunity  to  display  his  political  prin- 
ciples, does  it  with  an  unqualified  manly  con fidence,  and  satisfies  his 
readers  how  nobly  he  might  have  executed  a  Tory  History  of  his  country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  Ido  not  recollect  more  thau 
three  uncommon  or  learned  words;  one,  when  giving  an  account  of  the 
approach  of  Waller's  mortal  disease,  he  says,  he  found  his  legs  grow 
tumid;  by  using  the  expression  his  \egs  swelled,  he  would  have  avoided 
this ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in  its  being  followed 
by  the  interesting  question  to  his  physician,  What  that  swelling  meant  ? 
Another,  when  he  mentions  that  Pope  had  emitted  proposals ;  when 
published  or  issued,  would  have  been  more  readily  understood  ;  and  a 
third,  when  he  calls  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany,  writers  both  undoubtedly 
veracious ;  when  true,  honest*  or  faithful,  might  have  been  used.  Yet, 
it  must  be  owned,  that  none  of  these  are  hard  or  too  big  words  :  that 
custom  would  make  them  seem  as  easy  as  any  others  ;  and  that  a  lan- 
guage is  richer  and  capable  of  more  beauty  of  expression,  by  having  a 
greater  variety  of  synonimes. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry  for  the  awful  subjects  of 
our  holy  religion,  though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  has  all  she 
merit  of  originality,  with  uncommon  force  and  reasoning. 

> 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o^Waller. 


••  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their  names]  their  own  nomination.,, 
"  [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  .pounds." 
"Congratulating   Charles  the  Second  on  his  [coronation]  recovered 
right." 

"  He  that  ha«  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world 

happen  to  exalt,  must  be  [confessed  to  degrade  his  powers]  scorned  as  a 

prostituted  mind.1 ' 

"  The  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to  distinguish  his  writings 

are  [elegance]  sprightliness  and  dignity." 

•«  Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  [fetch]  foretel  fruits." 

"  Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  [easily]  readily  supplies." 

"[His]  Some  applications  [are  sometimes]  may  be  thought  too  remote 

mod  unconsequential." 
"  His  images  are  [sometimes  confused]  not  always  distinct" 
Against  his   Life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of  Whiggism  have  opened  in 

fall  cry.    But  of  Milton's  great  excellence  as  a  poet,  where  shall  we  fir 
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•uch  a  blazon  at  by  the  hand  of  Johnson  ?  1  shall  select  only  the  following 
passage  concerning  Paradise  Lost ; 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what  temper  Milton  sur- 
veyed the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  his  reputation  stealing 
its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current,  through  fear  and  si tenee,  t 
cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  bat  at 
all  dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  asvd 
waiting  without  impatience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  imparti- 
ality of  a  future  generation. 

Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  warmest 
realots  of  The  Revolution  Society  itself,  allows,  that  Johnson  has 
spoken  iu  the  highest  terms  of  the  abilities  of  that  great  poet,  and  baa 
bestowed  on  his  principal  poetical  compositions,  the  most  honourable 
encomiums. 
That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  Church  and  Monarchy  as  Johnson  did, 
should  speak  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  Milton  as  a  politician,  or  rather 
as  a  daring  foe  to  good  polity,  was  surely  to  be  expected ;  and  to  those 
who  censure  him,  I  would  recommend  his  commentary  on  Milton's  oels> 
brated  complaint  of  his  situation,  when  by  the  lenity  of  Charles  the 
Second,  a  lenity  of  which  (as  Johnson  well  observes)  the  world  has  had 
perhaps  no  other  example,  he,  who  had  written  in  justification  of  the 
murder  of  his  Sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act  of  Oblivion.  No  sooner  it 
he  safe  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues 
with  darkness  and  with  danger  compassed  round.  This  darkness,  had  his 
eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion;  but 
to  add  the  mention  of  dauger,  wa*.  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He  was 
fallen,  indeed  on  evil  days ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides  could 
no  longer  boast  their  wickednesss.  But  of  evil  tongues  for  Milton  to 
complain,  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers ;  Milton, 
whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow,  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity 
of  reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton,  an  acrimonious  and  surly 
Republican.— A  man  who  in  his  domestic  relations  was  so  severe  and 
arbitrary,  and  whose  head  was  filled  with  the  hardest  and  moat  dismal 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  should  have  been  such  a  poet;  should  not  only 
have  written  with  sublimity,  but  wish  beauty,  and  even  gaiety  ;  should 
have  exquisitely  painted  the  sweetest  sensations  of  which  our  nature  it 
capable  ;  imaged  the  delicate  raptures  of  connubial  love ;  nay,  seemed  to 
be  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It  is  a  proof  that  in  the  human 
mind  the  departments  of  judgemeut  and  imagination,  perception  and 
temper,  may  sometimes  be  divided  by  strong  partitions  ;  aud  that  the 
light  and  shade  in  the  same  character  may  be  kept  so  distinct  as  never 
to  be  blended. 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occasion  to  maintain  his  own  and 
the  general  opinion  of  the  excellence  ef  rhyme  over  blank  verse,  in 
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English  poetry  ;  and  quotes  this  apposite  illustration  of  it  by  an  ingenious 
critic,  that  it  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  ike  eye.  The  gentleman  whom 
he  thus  characterises,  u  (as  he  told  Mr.  Seward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury 
Jtark,  in  Surrey,  whose  kuowledge  and  taste  in  the  tine  arts  is  univer- 
sally celebrated ;  with  whose  elegance  of  manners  the  writer  of  the 
present  work  has  felt  himself  much  impressed,  and  to  whose  virtues  a 
common  frierid,  who  has  known  him  toug*  and  is  not  much  Addicted  to 
flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony  * 

Various  Readings  in  (he  Ufe  o/Af  iltfco. 

"  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  bdt  this  which  [his  most  bigoted  advdeates] 
even  kindness  and  reference  cab  give; 

"  TPerhaps  no]  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so*  much/tod  praised  so  few. 

44  A  certain  [rescue]  preservative  from  obliviou. 

49  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as  [contracted!  pedantit 
or  paradoxical. 

"  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was  how  to 
(obtain  and  commnnicate  happiness]  do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

44  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit  ?J  is  less  attainable" 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the  masterly  execution  of  the 
life  of  Dry  den,  which  we  have  seen  was  one  of  Johnson's  literary  pre* 
jects  at  an  early  period,  and  which  it  is  femarkable,  that  after  desistiog 
from  it,  from  a  supposed  scantiness  of  materials,  he  should  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  have  exhibited  so  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the  illiberal  attacks  upon  him, 
as  if  his  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  had  been  a  time- 
serving measure,  is  a  piece  of  reasoning  at  once  able  and  candid.  1  ndeed  * 
Dryden  himself  in  his  '  Hind  and  Panther,9  hath  given  such  a  picture  of 
his  mind,  that  they  who  know  the  auxiety  for  repose  as  to  the  awful 
subject  of  our  state  beyond  the  grave,  though  they  may  think  his  opi- 
nion ill  founded,  must  think  charitably  of  his  sentiment: 

"  Bat,  gracious  God,  bow  well  doit  tboo  provide 

•*  For  erring  judgements  an  unerring  guide  ? 

"  Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 

"  A  blase  of  glory  tbat  forbids  the  tight. 

w  O!  teacb  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceat'd, 

"  And  search  no  fat t her  than  thyself  reveal'd  j 

**  Bat  Her  alone  for  my  director  take, 

**  Whom  thou  hatt  promised  never  to  forsake. 

"  My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  rain  desires  ; 

*  My  manhood  long  milled  by  wand'ring  fires, 

"  Folio  w'd  false  lights ;  and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 

"My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

"Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am; 

*'  Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame, 

M  Good  life  be  now  my  task  :  my  doubts  are  done  j 

"  What  more  coald  shock  my  faith  thau  Three  in  One.  ?" 

No.  10  ID 
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In  drawing  Dry  den' 8  character,  Johnson  hat  given,  though  I  suppose 
unintentionally,  some  touches  of  his  own.  Thus :  "  The  power  that  pre- 
dominated in  his  intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong  reason  thin 
quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he  studied 
rather  than  felt ,  and  produced  sentiments  not  such  as  Nature  enforces, 
but  meditation  supplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions  as  they 
spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted.  He  is, 
therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often  pathetic;  and 
had  so  little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  be 
did  not  esteem  them  in  others."— It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that  in  all 
'the  numerous  writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  even 
in  his  Tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  distress  of  an  unfortunate 
Princess,  there  is  not  a  siogle  passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Dryden. 

.  *'  The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  Addison  has  attempted  to  [find  in] 
derive  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets. 

"  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient]  inability  of  wickedness. 

"  When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  iu  disputation  [matter]  thought, 
flowed  in  on  either  side. 

"  The  abyss  of  an  un-ideal  [emptiness]  vacancy* 

"  These  like  [many   other  harlots,!  the  harlots  of  other  men,  had  hi 
love  though  not  his  approbation. 

"  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with  pc 
dantic  ostentation. 

"  French  words  which  [were  theu  used  in]  had  then  crept  into  conver 
sation." 


The  Life  of  Pope  was  written  by  Johnson  con  amore9  both  from 
early   possession   which   that  writer  had  taken  of  his  mind,  aud  from  t 
pleasure  which    he   must  have  felt,  in  forever  silencing  all  attempts 
lessen  his  poetical  fame,  by  demonstrating  his  excellence,  aud  prononnc—    *"" 
ing  the  following  triumphant  eulogiom  :— "  After  all  this,  it  is  sure! 
superfluous  to  answer  the  question  that  has  once  been  asked,  W  he  the 
Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by  asking  in  return,  if  Pope  be  not 
poet,  where  is    poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  n 
nition,  will  only  shew  the  narrowness  ofthedeflner;  though  udefiniti 
which  shall   exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.     Let  us  look  ronn 
upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the  past ;  let  us  enquire  to  who 
the  voice  of  mankind   has  decreed  the  wreuth  of  poetry ;  let  their  pro- 
ductions be  examiued,  aud   their  claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions  of 
Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed." 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson  say,  "Sir,  a  thousand  years 
may  elapse  before  there  shall  appear  another  man  with  a  power  of  versifi- 
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cation  equal' to  that  of  Pope."    That  power  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed 
its  due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his  captivating  composition. ' 

Johnson  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  Warburton  in  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  whichfwas  published  during  the  life  of  that  powerful  writer, 
with  still  greater  liberality  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  of 
paying  the  tribute  due  to  him  when  he  was  no  longer  in  "  high  place." 
Imt  numbered  with  the  dead. 

It  seems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as  Johnson  and  Warburton,  who 
lived  in  the  same  age  and  country,  should  not  only  not  have  been  in  any 
degree  of  intimacy,  but  been  almost  personally  unacquainted.  But 
such  instances,  though  we  must  wonder  at  them,  are  not  rare.  If  I  am 
Tightly  informed,  after  a  careful  enquiry,  they  never  met  but  once, 
which  was  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  French,  in  London,  well  knowu  for*  her 
elegant  assemblies,  and  bringing  eminent  characters  together.  The 
interview  proved  to  be  mutually  agreeable. 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said  of  Johnson,  I  admire  him, 
"but  I  cannot  bear  his  style  :  and  that  Johnson  being  told  of  this,  said, 
That  is  exactly  my  case  as  to  him.  The  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  fertility  of  Warburton**  genius  and  of  the  variety 
of  bis  materials,  was,  The  table  is  always  fall,  Sir.  He  brings  things 
from  the  north,  and  the  sooth,  and  from  every  quarter.  In  his,  "  Di- 
-vine  Legation,"  you  are  always  entertained.  f}e  carries  you  round  and 
round,  without  carrying  you  forward  to  the  point;  but  then  you  have 
no  wish  to  be  carried  forward.  He  said  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan, 
'Warburton  is  perhaps  the  last  man  who  has  written  with  a  mind  full  of 
mading  and  reflection. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome,  Johnson  takes  notice  of 
Dr.  Warburton's  using  a  mode  of  expression  which  he  himself  used,  aatl 
that  not 'seldom,  to  the  great  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know  him* 
Having  occasion  to  mention  a  note,  stating  the  different  parts  which  were 
executed  by  the  associated  translators  of  "  The  Odyssey,"  he  says,  Dr. 
"Warburton  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the  relation 
given  in  the  uote  a  lie.  This  language  is  warm  indeed ;  and,  1  must  own, 
cannot  be  justified  in  consistency  with  a  decent  regard  to  the  established 
forms  of  speech*  Johnson  had  accustomed  himself  to  use  the  word  lie, 
to  express  a  mistake  or  an  error  in  relation  ;  in  short,  when  the  thing  was 
mat  so  as  toidt  thoagh  the  relater  did  not  mean  to  deceive.  When  ha 
thought  there  was  intentional  falsehood  in  the  relater,  his  expression  was, 
He  lies,  and  he  knows  he  lies. 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  known  to  excel  in  conversation, 
Johnson  observes,  that  traditional  memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery, 
oraeotences  of  observation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  wise  or  merry  ; 
apd  that  one  apophthegm  only  is  recorded.  In  this  respect,  Pope  dif- 
fered widely  from  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was,  perhaps,  more  ad- 
mirable than  even  bis  writings,  however  excellent.  Mr.  Wilkes  has, 
however,  favoured  me  with  one  repartee  of  Pope,  of  which  Johnson  «m 
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not  informed.  Johnson,  after  JUBMy  censuriog  him  for  having  mined  in 
bis  mind  a  foolish,  dia-esteem  of  Kings,  telU  us,  yet  a  little  regard  shewn 
him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  tnelted  his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not  cinch 
to  say  when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Highness,  how  he  could  love  a 
Prince  while  he  disliked  Kings?  The  answer  which  Pope  made,  was, 
*'  The  young  lion  is  harmless,  and  even  playful ;  but  when  his  claws  are 
full  grown,  he  becomes  cruel,  dreadful,  and  mischievous." 

But  although,   we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's  sayings,  ty  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  conclude},  that  he  was  not  agreeable  in  social  intercourse;  for- 
Johnson  has  been  heard  to  say,   that'the  happiest  conversation  is  that  o 
which  nothing  is  distinctly  remembered,  but  a  general  effect  of  pleasin 
impression.   The  late  Lard  Somerville,  who  saw  much  both  of  great  ao 
|>rilliant  life,  told  me,  that  he  had  dined  in  company  with  Pope,  an 
that  after  dinner  the  little  man,  as  he  called  him,  drank  his  bottle  oaa*hf 
Burgundy,  and  was  exceedingly  gay  and  entertaining. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  great  friend  a  censure  of  at  least  culpab   ^ 
inatteution,  to  a  nobleman,   who,  it  has  been  shewn,   behaved  to  hat,  ^ 
with  uncommon  politeness.     He  says,  Except  l^ord  fiathurst,  none      <f 
Pope's  noble  friends  were  sqch  as  th^t  a  good  man  would  wisji  to  haatve 
his  intimacy  with  them  known  to  posterity.   This  will  not  apply  to  Lc^rtf 
Mansfield,   who  was  not  ennobled  in  Pope's  lifetime;    but  Jobnmeq 
should  have  recollected,  that  Lord  March  moot  was  one  of  those  nobie 
friends.     He  includes  his  Lordship  along  \vith  Lord  Bcjinabroke,  ant 
charge  of  neglect  of  the  papers  which  Pope  left  by  his  will ;  when,  w 
truth,  as  I  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  before  he  wrote  that  poet's  life, 
the  papers  were  committed  to  the  sole  care  and  judgment  of  Lord  Boliog. 
broke,  unless  he  (Liord  Bolingbroke)  shall  not  survive  me ;  so  that  Lonj 
Marchmont  had  ao  concern  whatever  with  them*    After  the  first  Edition 
of  the  Lives*   Mr.  Malone,  whose  love  of  justice  is  equal  to  his  accuracy, 
made,  in  my  hearing,  the  same  remark  to  Johnson  ;  yet  he  omitted  to 
correct  the  erroneous  statement.     These  particulars  I  mention,  io  the 
belief  that  there  was  only  forgetful  ness  in  my  friend;  but  I  owe  this 
much  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont's  reputation,  who,  were  there  no  other 
piemorials,  will  be  immortalized  by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  the  versa  oo 
his  Grotto : 

"  And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Qfaxchmont's  goal." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Pope,   , 

*'  [Somewhat  free]  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticism. 

"  All  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 

"  Strikes  the  imagination  with  far  [more]  greater  force* 

"  It  is  [probably]  certainly  the  noblest  versiou  of  poetry  wbicb  tjtf 
world  ha*  ever  seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with  fits*  trouble] t*oy 
facility  "•' 


i 
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f  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  depressed]  the  sorrow*  of  vanity. 

f  It  had  been  [criminal]  less  easily  excused. 

"  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  talked  of  laying  down  bis  pen." 

In  the  Life  of  Addison  we  6nd  an  impleading  account  of  his  haying 
leot  Steel  a  hundred  pounds,  and  reclaimed  '<  his  loan  by  an  execution*." 
In  the  new  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannic  a  %  the  authenticity  of  this 
anecdote  is  denied.  But  Mr.  Malone  has  obliged  me  with  the  following 
note' concerning  it:— 

u  Many  persons  having  doubts  concerning  this  fact,  I  applied  to  Dr, 
Johnson,  to  learn  00  what  authority  he  asserted  it.  He  told  me,  he  had' 
it  from  Savage,  who  lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  who  mentioned, 
that  Steele  told  him  the  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes,— Ben  Victor,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  likewise  informed  him  of  this  remarkable  transaction,  from 
the  relation  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  intimate  of 
Steele's.— Some  in  defence  of  Addison,  have  said,  that  ( the  act  was 
done  with  the  good-natured  view  of  rousing  Steele,  and  correcting  that 
profusion  which  always  made  him  necessitous.9 — '  If  that  were  the  case, 
said  Johnson,  and  thst  he  only  wanted  to  alsrm  Steele,  he  would  after- 
wards have  returned  the  money  to  his  friend >  which  it  is  not  pretended 
he  did/—"  This,  too,  (he  added,)  might  be  retorted  by  as  advocate  for 
Steele,  who  might  alledge,  that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  intentionally 9 
inertly  to  see  whether  Addison  would  be  mean  and  ungenerous  enough 
to  make  use  of  legal  process  to  recover  it  But  of  such  speculations 
there  is  no  end ;  we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men ;  bnt  their  actions 
ere  open  to  observation.* 

'  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people  thought  that  Mr.  Addison's 
character  was  so  pure,  that  the  fact,  though  true,  ought  to  have  been 
suppressed.  He  saw  no  reason  for  this.  '  If  nothing  but  the  bright  side 
of  characters  should  be  shewn,  we  should  sit  down  in  despondency,  and 
think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate  them  in  any  thing.  The  sacred 
writers  (he  observed)  related  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions 
of  men ;  which  had  this  moral  effect,  that  it  kept  mankind  from  despair* 
into  which  otherwise  they  would  naturally  fall,  were  they  not  supported 
by  the  recollection  that  others  had  offended  like  themselves,  and  by 
penitence  and  amendment  of  life  had  been  restored  to  the  favonrof 
Heaven." 

March  15,  1789.  E.  M. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great  importance  ;  and  I  request 
that  my  readers  may  consider  it  with  particular  attention.  It  will  be  af- 
terwards referred  to  in  this  work. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Addison. 


•«  [But  he  was  our  first  example]  He  was,  however,  one  of  our  earliest 
examples,  of  correctness. 
"  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters.  • 
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"  His  instruction*  were  such  as  the  [state]  charter  of  bis  [own  time] 
readers  made  [oecessary]  proper. 

,  "  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary  curiosity  by  gentle  and 
unsuspected  conveyance  [among]  into  the  gay,  the  idle  and  the  wealthy* 

M  Framed  rather  for  those  that  FvitbJ  arelcatnvsg  to  write, 
'  ♦'Domestic [manners]  scenes*9 

In  bia  life  of  Parnell,  I  wonder  tjbs*  Johnson  omitted  tp  inajfftan 
Epitaph  which  he  had  long  before  composed  for  thai  amiable  n?an9  with* 
oat;  ever  writing  it  down,  but  which  he  wan  to  good  at,  at  toy  request  to 
dictate  to  me,  by  which  means  it  has  been  preserved, 

"  Hie  requiescit  Thomas  ParneH,  g.  T.  P, 

Qui  sactrdt  pariter  et  poeta, 
UtrmtfUe  part**  it*  imptevit, 
Ut  n**m*  9*c*rdoti  mmovU**  po*ttt, 
H  N*c  po*im  **cardotit  wmctit**^  4**s$*tS* 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  e/Parnell. 

09  About  three  years  [after]  afterwards* 

"[Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  great  need  of  improvement* 

"Bat  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was  clouded  with  that  which 
took  away  all  his  powers  of  enjoying  either  profit  or  pleasure,  the  death 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lamented  with  such  sorrow,  at 
hastened  his end.l   His  end,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was  now  approaching. 

"  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narrative,  as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less 
pleasing." 

In  the  life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that  writer's  reputation  generously 
cleared  by  Johnson  from  the  cloud  of  prejudice  which  the  malignity  of 
contemporary  wits  had  raised  around  it.  In  this  spirited  exertion  of 
justice,  he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  praise  of 
the  architecture  of  Vanburgh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  observations  on  Blackmore*s 
"  mtgnanimity  as  an  author." — The  incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies, 
whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed  his 
quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in  himself."  Johnson,  I  re* 
collect,  once  told  me,  laughing  heartily,  that  he  understood  it  had  been 
said  of  him,  "  He  appears  not  to  feel ;  but  when  lie  is  alone,  depend 
upon  it,  he  suffers  sadty"  lam  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any  man's  real 
sentiments,  that  he  enjoyed  the  perpetual  shower  of  little  hostile  arrows, 
as  evidence  of  his  fame* 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/Blackmore. 
««  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  one  side]  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 
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"  He  likewise  [established]  ^brmf  the  truth  of  Revelation. 

"  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

••  His  practise,  which  was  once  [very  extensive]  invidiously  great.*9 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Philips. 

•*  His  dreadful  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 
"  They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not  loaded  with  thonght. 
"  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  will  not  be  denied  to  have  reached] 
found  the  art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/Congreve. 

"Congreve's  conversation  must  sorely  have  been  at  least  equally 
pleasing  with  his  writiugs. 

"  It  apparently  [requires]  presupposes  a  familiar  knowledge  of  many 
characters. 

"  Reciprocation  of  [similes!  conceits. 

"  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling. 

"  Love  for  Love  ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from  life]  of  nearer  alliance 
%>  Hfe." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Tick  ell. 

"  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 
•«  At  the  [accession]   arrival  of  King  George. 

"  Fictiou  [unuaturallyj  unskilfully  compounded  of  Grecian  deities 
and  Gothic  fairies." 

Various  readings  in  the  Life  of  Akenside. 

••  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

"  TA  furious]  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal. 

"  [Something  which]  what  he  called  and  thought  liberty. 

•'  A  [favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  contradiction." 

In  the  Life  of  LytteJton,  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  not  favourably 
disposed  towards  that  nobleman.  Mrs.  Thrale  suggests  he  was  offended 
by  Molly  Aston's  preference  of  his  Lordship  to  him.  I  can  by  no  means 
join  iu  the  censure  bestowed  by  Johnson  on  his  Lordship,  whom  he  calls 
"  poor  Lyttelton,"  for  returning  thanks  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  for 
having  "kindly  commended"  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead."  Such 
"  acknowledgments  (says  my  friend)  never  can  be  proper,  since,  tbey 
must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for  justice."  In  my  opinion,  the 
most  upright  man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a  false  accusation,  may,  wheal 
be  is  acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his  jury.  And  when  those,  who  areas) 
touch  the  arbiters  of  literary  merit,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  influ- 
ence the  public  opiuion,  review  aa  author's  work* placid*  Jsurasf»  wbeft 
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I  am  afraid  mankind  in  general  are  better  pleated  with  severity,  lie  nay 
surely  express  a  grateful  tense  of  their  civility. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Ly  ttelton. 

"  He  solaced  [himself!  his  grief  by  writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory* 
"  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that  means  well  than  thinks  vigor- 
ously] as  it  seems  of  leisure  than  of  study,  rather  effusions  than  cosspo* 


"  Hit  last  literary  [work]  production* 
"[Found  the  way]  undertook  to  persuade.1' 

As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  examination  of  the  genius  and  writ* 
iogs  of  Young,  he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  then  a  Barrister  of  Lined  n't 
Inn,  now  a  clergyman,  the  honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Young  written  by 
that  gentleman,  who  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished  to 
▼indicate  him  from  some  very  erroneous  remarks  to  his  prejudice.  Mr. 
Croft's  performance  was  tubjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr*  Johnson,  at  ap- 
pears from  the  following  note  to  Mr.  John  Nichols ; 

This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a  friend  of  hit  ton.  What 
is  crossed  with  black  is  expunged  by  the  author,  what  is  crossed  with 
red  is  expunged  by  me.  If  you  find  any  thing  more  that  can  be  well 
omitted,   I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  yet  shorter. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  merit,  and 
to  display  a  pretty  successful  imitation  of  Johnson's  style.  When  I 
mentioned  this  to  a  very  eminent  literary  character,  he  opposed  me  vehe- 
mently, exclaiming,  No,  no,  it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  Johnson : 
it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the 
oak  without  his  strength.  This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that  one 
might  have  thought  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it ;  but  he 
was  not.  And  setting  his  mind  again  to  work,  he  added,  with  ex- 
quisite felicity,  "  It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the  Sybil,  without  the 
inspiration." 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  supposing  that  Young 
was  a  gloomy  man ;  and  mentions,  that  his  parish  was  indebted  to  the 
good-humour  of  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts*  for  an  Assembly 
and  a  Bowling  Green.  A  letter  from  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  pleasant  in  conversation. 

Mr.  Laogton,  who  frequently  vuited  him,  informs  me,  that  there 
was  an  air  of  benevolence  in  his  manner,  but  that  he  could  obtain  from 
him  less  information  than  he  had  hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had  lived 
so  much  in  intercourse  with  the  brightest  men  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Augustan  age  of  England ;  and  that  he  shewed  a  degree  of  eager 
curiosity  concerning  the  common  occurrences  that  were  then  passing, 
which  appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man  of  such  intellectual  stores, 
of  sach  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had  retired  from  life  with  declared 
disappointment  in  his  expectations. 
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An  instance  at  once  of  hit  pen»ive  turn  of  mind,  and  his  cheerfulness 
of  temper,  appeared  in  a  little  story  which  he  himself  told  to  Mr.  Langton, 
when  they  were  walking  in  his  garden :  Here  (said  he)  1  had  pat  a  hand- 
some sun-dial,  with  this  inscription,  Eheu  fugaces  /  which  (speaking 
with  a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  for  by  next  morning  my  dial  had  been 
Carried  off. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that  however  Johnson  may  have 
casually  talked,  yet  when  he  sits,  as  "an  ardeut  judge  zealous  to  his 
trust,  giving  sentence"  upon  the  excellent  works  of  Young,  he  allows 
them  the  high  praise  to  which  they  art  justly  entitled.  Tht  Universal 
Passion  (says  he)  is  indeed  a  very  great  performance, — his  distiches  have 
the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless 
truth. 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  Johnson's  decision  upon  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  which  1  esteem  as  amass  of  the  grandest  and  richest  poetry 
that  human  genius  has  ever  produced  :  and  was  delighted  to  find  this 
character  of  that  work  :  In  his  "  Night  Thoughts,"  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflection  and 
striking  allusions :  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy 
scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme,  but  with 
disadvantage.  And  afterwards,  Particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded  ; 
the  power  is  in  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like 
that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and 
endless  diversity. 

But  there  is  in  this  Poem  not  only  all  that  Johnson  so  well  brings  in 
view,  but  a  power  of  the  Pathetic  beyond  almost  any  example  that  I 
have  seen.  He  who  does  not  feel  his  nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart 
pierced  by  many  passages  in  this  extraordinary  work,  particularly  by  that 
most  affecting  one,  which  describes  the  gradual  torment  suffered  by  the 
contemplation  of  an  object  of  affectionate  attachment  visibly  and  cer- 
tainly decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of  a  hard  and  obstinate 
frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of  '  Night  Thoughts'  let  me  add  the 
great  and  peculiar  one,  that  they  contain  not  only  the  noblest  sentiments 
•f  virtue,  and  contemplations  on  immortality,  but  the  Christian  Sacri- 
fice* the  Divine  Propitiation,  with  all  its  interesting  circumstances, 
and  cousolations  to  a  wounded  spirit,  solemnly  and  poetically  displayed 
in  such  imagery  and  language,  as  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  animate,  and 
soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  whatever  can  be  recommended  to 
young  perrons,  with  better  hopes  of  seasoning  their  minds  with  vital 
religion,  than  "Young's  Night  Thoughts." 

In  the  lafe  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me  that  Johnson  bad  a  certain 
degree  of  prejudice  against  that  extraordinary  man,  of  which  I  have  else- 
where bad  occasion  to  speak.    Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a 
supposed  apprehension  in  Johnson,  that  Swift  had  not  been  sufficiently 
No.  10.  5  E 
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Active  in  obtaining  for  him  an  Irish  degree  when  it  was  solicited,  bat  of 
this  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence ;  and  let  roe  not  presume  to  charge 
Johnson  with  injustice,  because  he  did  notthiuk  so' highly  of  the  writi 
ibgs  of  this  author,  as  I  hare  done  from  my  youth  upwards:  Yet  that 
he  had  an  unfavourable  bias  is  evident,  were  it  only  from  that  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Swift's  practice  of  saving,  as,  first  ridiculous  a"ud 
at  last  detestable ;  and  yet  after  some  examination  of  circumstances, 
finds  himself  obliged  to  own,  that  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  be  duty 
liked  one  mode  of  ex  pence  better  than  another,  and  saved  merely  that  he 
might  have  something  to  give. 

One  observation  which  Johnson  makes  in  Shift's  life,  should  be  of- 
ten inculcated:   It  may  be  justly  supposed,  that  there  was  in  his  convert— 
sation  what  appears  so  frequently  in  his  letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity 
with  the  great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality,  sought  tThrt  enjoyed 
by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the- 
barriers  between  one  order  of  society  and  another.     This  trari^grestidn  oF" 
regularity  was  by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of  sout^ 
but  a  great  mind  disdains  to  bold  any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore^ 
never  usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches* 
on  another's   dignity,    puts  himself   in   his   power ;   he  is  either  re- 
pelled with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and  coode* 
scensiont 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Swift. 

"  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be  w  tit  ten  by  a 
man  of  a  peculiar  [opinions]  character,  without  ill  intention. 

"  He  did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

"  [To]  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  [indebted  for] 
advanced  to  his  benefices. 

"  [With]  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Harley, 

"  Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  describes  as  the  harmless  tool  of  others' 
hate." 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of  the  "  Lives,"  in  making 
my  few  remarks.  Indeed  a  different  order  is  observed  in  the  original 
publication,  and  in  the  collection  of  Johnson's  Works.  And  rfhodld  it 
be  objected,  that  many  of  my  various  readings  are  inconsiderable,  those 
who  make  an  objection  will  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  such  small  par- 
ticulars are  intended  for  those  who  are  nicely  critical  in  composition,  to 
whom  they  will  be  an  acceptable  selection. 

"  Spence's  Ancedotes,"  which  are  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to> 
in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  poets,"  are  in  a  manuscript  collection,  madfe 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Joseph  S pence,  containing  a  number  of  particular* 
concerning  eminent  men.  To  each  anecdote  is  marked  the  name  of 
the  person  on  whose  authority  it  is  mentioned.  This  valuable  collec- 
tion is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  nho  Upon  the  applies* 
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tion  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to  permit  it  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Johuson,  who  1  am  sorry  to  think  made  but  an  awkward  re- 
turn. Great  assistance  (says  he)  has  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Spenre's 
Collection,  of  which  1  consider  the  communication  as  a  favour  worthy 
of  public  acknowledgement ;  but  he  has  not  owned  to  whom  he 
was  .obliged  ;  to  that  the  acknowledgement  is  unappropriated  to  hii 
G/ace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with  admiration  of  Johnson's 
"JLivet  of  the  Poets,"  there  were  narrow  ci roles  in  which  prejudice  aud 
resentment  were  fostered,  and  from  which  attacks  of  different  sorts  issued 
jtgaiutt  biro.    .By  some  violent  \Vhigs.he  was  arraigned  of  injustice  to 
ftltlton  ;  by  some  Cambridge  men  of  depreciating  ,Gray  ;  and  bis  ex«» 
pressing  with   a  dignified  freedom  what  lie  really  thought  of  George, 
Lord  Lytteiton,  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  frieuds  of  that  nobleman, 
and  particularly  produced  a  declaration  of  war  against  him  from  .Mf§« 
Montagu,  the  ingenious  Essayist  on  Shakspeare,,  between  whom  and  his 
lordship  a  commerce  of  reciprocal  compliments  had  long  been  carried 
oo.     Iu  this  war  the  smallest  powers  in  alliance  with  him  were  of  coursje 
led  to  engage,  at  least  on  the  defensive,   and  thus  I  for  one*  was  ex«» 
cloded  from  the  enjoyment  of  "  A  feast  of  Jteason,"  soph  at?Mr.  Cum* 
berland  hat  described,  with  a  keen,  yet  just  and  delicate  pen*  in  bit  "  €>£-> 
OBEYER."    These  minute  inconveniences  gave  not  the  least  disturbance 
to  Johnson.     He  nobly  said,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the. feeble,  though 
thrill  outcry  which  had  been  raised,  Sir,  .1  considered,  my  self  at  entrusted 
with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.     I  have  given  my  opinion  sincerely  ;  let 
them  shew  where  they  think  me  wrong. 

•While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the  splendour  derived  from 
bit  last  and  perhaps  roost  admirable  work,.!  introduce  him  with  peculiar 
propriety  at  the  correspondent  of  Warren  Hastings  !  a  man  whose  re- 
gard retlecta  dignity  even  upon  Johnson  ;  a  man,  the  extent  of  whose 
abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his  power  :  and  who,  by  those  who  are  for-* 
tomato  enough  to  know  him  in  private  life,  is  admired  for  his  literature 
audi  taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  moderation,  and  mildness  of  his 
character.    Were  I  capable  of  paying  a  suitable  tribute  of  admiration 
to  him,  I  should  certainly  not  withhold  it  at  a  moment  when  it  is  not 
possible  that  I  should  be.su  spec  ted  of  being  an  interested  flatterer.     But 
how  weak  would  be  my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions  whom  he  governed* 
His  condescending  and  obliging  compliance  with  my  solicitation,  1  with 
humble  gratitude   acknowledge  ;  and  while  by  publishiug  bis  letter  tu 
tte,  accompanying  the  valuable  communication,  1  do  eminent  honour  to 
Ay -friend,  I  shall  entirely  disregard  any  invidious  suggestion*,  that  hs  f 
in  tome  degree  participate  in  the  honour,  1  have,  at  the  tame  time,  the 
gratification  of  my  own  vanity  in  view* 
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TO    JAMES   BOSWELL    ESQ. 
Sir,  Park-lane,  Dec.  2,  1790, 

I  have  been  fortunately  spared  the  troublesome  suspense  of  a  long 
search,  to  which,  in  the  performance  of  my  promise,  1  had  deroted  this 
rooming,  by  lighting  upon  the  objects  of  it  among  the  first  papers  that 
1  laid  my  hands  on  ;  my  veneration  for  your  great  and  good  friend  Dr. 
Johnson,  aud  the  pride,  or  I  hope  something  of  a  better  sentiment,  which 
1  indulge  in  possessing  such  memorials  of  his  good-will  towards  me,  hav- 
iug  induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  containing  other  select  paper*, 
and  labelled  with  the  titles  appertaining  to  them.  They  consist  but  of 
three  letters,  which  1  believe  were  all  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  John- 
sou.  Of  these,  one,  which  was  written  in  quadruplicate,  under  the  dif- 
ferent dates  of  its  respective  dispatches,  has  already  been  made  public, 
but  not  from  any  communication  of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have  joined 
to  the  reit ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  yon,  for  the 
nse  to  which  yon  informed  me  it  was  your  cWire  to  destine  them. 

My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition,  that  if  the  letters  were 
found  to  contain  any  thing  which  should  render  them  improper  for  the=- 
-public  eye,  yon  would  dispense  with  the  performance  of  it.     You  will 
have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to  pardon  my  recalling  this  stipulation  tt» 
your  recollection,  as  I  shall  be  loth  to  appear  negligent  of  that  obligations 
which  is  always  implied  in  an  epistolary  confidence.      In  the  reservation 
of  that  right  I  have  read  them  over  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention, 
but  have  not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on  that  ground  to  withhold 
them  from  you.     But,  though  not  on  trjat,  yet  on  another  ground  I  owa 
I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little,  reluctance  to  part  with  them  :  1  mean  on 
that  of  my  own  credit,  which  1  fear  will  suffer  by  the  information  con- 
veyed by  them,  that  I  was  early  in  the  possession  of  such  valuable  in- 
structions for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  influence  of  my  late 
station*  and  (as  it  may  seem)   have  so  little  availed  myself  of  them* 
Whether  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  defend  myself  against  such  an 
imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know.      1  look  only  to  the 
effect  which  these  relics  may  produce,  considered  as  evidences  of  the 
virtues  of  their  author:  aud  believing  that  they  will  be  found  to  display 
an  uncommon  warmth  of  private  friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive 
to  the  improvment  and  extension  of  useful  knowledge,  and  colicitous  for 
the  interests  of  mankind,  1  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  little  sacrifice 
of  my  own  fame,  to  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and   vene- 
rable a  character.      They  cannot  be  better  applied,  for  thut  eud,  than 
by  being  entrusted  to  your  hands.      Allow  me,  with  this  offering,  t# 
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infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very  great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  profess  myself,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Warren  Hastings, 

P.  S.  At  some  future  time,  and  when  you  have  no  further  occasion 
for  these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  them. 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously  put  into  my  hands,  and 
which  has  already  appeared  in  public,  belongs  to  this  year ;  but  I  shall 
previously  insert  the  first  two  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  They  alto- 
gether form  a  grand  group  in  my  biographical  picture. 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

Sir, 

Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal  knowledge  of  you,  I  have  had 
enough  to  make  me  wish  for  more ;  and  though  it  be  now  a  long  time 
fince  I  was  honoured  by  your  visit,  I  had  too  much  pleasure  from  it  to 
forget  it.  By  those  whom  we  delight  to  remember,  we  are  unwilling  to 
be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  reviving 
myself  in  your  memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  the  hands 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Chambers ;  a  man,  whose  purity  of  manners  and  vigour 
of  mind  are  sufficient  to  make  every  thing  welcome  that  he  brings. 

That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing,  will  be  too  apparent  by  the  use- 
lesaness  of  my  letter  to  any  other  purpose.  I  have  no  questions  to  ask  ; 
not  that  I  want  curiosity  after  either  the  ancient  or  present  state  of  re- 
gions, in  which  have  been  seen  all  the  power  and  spleudour  of  wide-ex- 
tended empire ;  and  which,  as  by  some  grant  of  uatural  superiority, 
•opply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  almost  all  that  pride  desires,  and  luxury 
enjoys.  But  my  knowledge  of  them  is  too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with 
proper  topics  of  enquiry  ;  I  .can  only  wish  for  information ;  and  hope, 
that  a  mind  comprehensive  like  yours  will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares 
of  your  important  station,  to  enquire  into  many  subjects  of  which  the 
European  world  either  thinks  not  at  all,  or  thinks  with  deficient  intelli- 
gence and  uncertain  conjecture.  I  shall  hope,  that  he  who  once 
intended  to  increase  the  learning  of  bis  country  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Persian  langoage,  will  examine  nicely  the.  traditions  and  histories  of  the 
East;  that  he  will  survey  the  wonders  of  its  ancient  edifices,  and  trace 

the  vestiges  of  its  ruined  cities  ;  and  that,  at  his  return,  we  shall  know 
the  arts  and  opinions  of  a  race  of  men,  from  whom  very  little  has  been 
hitherto  derived. 

You,  Sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me,  how  much  may  be  added 
by  your  attention  and  patronage  to  experimental  knowledge  and  natural 
history.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture  practised  iu  the  countries  in 
which  you  preside,  which  are  yet  very  imperfectly  kuown  here,  either  to 
artificers  or  philosophers.    Of  the  natural  productions,  animate  and  in- 
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animate*  we  yet  bare  so  Httle  intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I 
fear,  with  conjecture*  about  things  which  an  Jndian  peasant  knows. by 
his  senses. 

Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see  ;  my  second  to  know,  by 
such  accounts  aa  a  man  like  you  will  be  able  to  give. 

As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  questions,  1  hare  likewise  no  such 
access  to  great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  send  you  any  political  informa- 
tion.    Of  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  struggles 
i  of  a  feeble  ministry,  care  is  doubtless  taken  to  give  you  more  exact  ac- 
counts than  I  can  obtain*     If  yon  are  inclined  to  interest  yourself  much 
in  public  transactions,  it  is  no  misfortune  to  you  to  be  distant  from  them. 
That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  us,  and  that  your  (avo,urite 
language  is  uot  neglected,  will  appear  from  the  book,  which  1  should 
have  pleased 4myaelf  more  with  aending,  if  I  could. have. presented  it 
bound  ;  but  time  was  wanting.     I  beg,  however,  Sir,  that  you  wilLac- 
oapt  it  from  a  man  very  desirous  of  yqur  regard  ;  and. that  if  joa think 
me  able  to  gratify  you  by  any  thjng  uure  jmpprtantypu  will,ep*pl*yr3m*, 
I. am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very  loog:(eave,  of  my  Pear 
Mr.  -CbasBbara.    That  he  is  going  to  Use  wfrw  you  govern,  may 
justly  alleviate,  the  regard  of.  parting  ;  and  thehope  of  seeing  both  fun* 
and  you  agaip,  whicf)  |Lam.notwil|iq$to  minglejsith  doubt,  RBat.at 
present,  comfort  as  it  can,  Sir, 

Your.most  humble  servant, 

Marsh  30,  1774*  §4K«  JoANM*. 

TO  THE  SAME. 
•UK, 

Being  informed  that  by  the  departure  of  a  ship  there  is  now  an  op- 
portunity of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to  slip  out  of  your  me* 
mory  by  my  own  negligence,  and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  reminding 
you  of  my  existence,  by  .sending  you  a. book  which  is  not  yet  made 
public. 

I- have  lately  visited  a  region  less -remote,  and  less  illustrious  than  India, 
which  "afforded  some  .occasions  for  speculation.  «What  has  occunad  to 
me,  I  have  put  into  the  volume,  of  which  I  beg  your  acceptance. 

Men  in  your  station  seldom  have. presents  totally  disinterested  ;. my 
book  is  received,  let  me  now  make  roy  request. 

There  is,  Sir,  somewhere  within  your  government,  a  young  adventurer, 
one  Chauncey  Lawrence,  w  hose  Jather  is  oue  of  my  oldest  frieuds.  Be 
pleased  to  shew  the  young  mau  what  countenance  is  At,  whether  he  want* 
to  be  restrained  by  your  authority,  or  encouraged  by  your  favour.  His 
father  is  now  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  a  man  venerable 
for  his  knowledge,  and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

I  with  you  a  prosperous  government,  a  safe  return*  and  a  long  enjoy* 
ment  of  plenty  and  tranquillity. 

1  am,  Sir,  Your  most  obedient, 

And  most  bubble  servant, 

London,  Dec.  90  1774.  SaU.  JoiUttO*. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 
8IR,  J»»'0i  178U 

Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  affairsin  which  your  great 
office  engages  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling  your  attention  for  a 
moment  to  literature,  and  will  not  prolong  the  interruption  by  an 
apology  which  your  character  makes  needless* 

Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  kuown,  and  long  esteemed  in  the  India* 
House,  after  having  translated  Tasso,  has  undertaken  Ariosto.  How  well 
he  is  qualified  for  his  undertsking  he  has  already  shewn.  He  is  desirou*, 
Sir,  of  your  favour  in  promoting  his  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  sup- 
posing that  my  testimony  may  advance  bis  interest* 

It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India-House  to  translate  poets ;— it 
is  new  for  a  Governor  of  Bengal  to  patronize  learning*  That  he  may 
find  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  learning  may  flourish  under  your 
protection,  is  the  wish  of,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam*  Johnson* 

I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complainiug  of  having  been  troubled  by 
a  incurrence  of  thte  perplexing  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity ;— and 
Mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon  to  meet  him  again  in  London* 

TO  JAMES  BOSV7ELL  ESQ. 
ok*  a  sm, 

I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy  Of  misery*  What 
hate  you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessity  ?  Or  what  more  than  to  hold 
jwar  tongue  sfbout  it?  Do  not  dOubt  but  I  shall  be  nio*t  heartily  glad 
to  ate  you  here  again,  for  I  16*e  every  part  about  you  but  your  affecta- 
tion of  distress. 

I  have  at  FaVt  finished  rny  Lives,  and  have  laid  up  for  you  a  toad  of 
copy,  aH  out  Of  otd4r,  so  that  it  will  am ule you  along  time  to  set  it 
tight  Cotrr*  to  rife,  my  defer  fiozzy,  and  Tt't  us  be  as  happy  as  wecaii* 
We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and  talk  old  times  over, 

lab),  dear  Sir, 
*  Your's  affectionately, 

•  flhrcli  w,  1781.  Sam.  Johnson, 

On  Monday,  March  ID,  I  arrived  in  London,  and  on  Tuesday,  the 
ftOtb,  met  him  to  Fleet-street,  walking,  or  rather  indeed  ttovnrg  afofVg ; 
for  Bis  peculiar  march  is  thus  described  in  a  very  jut*;fcnd  picttMsqoe 
xnaooer,  in  a  *hort  Life  of  him  published  very  soon  after  hit  death  :— 
**  When  he  walked  the  streets,  what  with  the  constant  roll  of  his  head,  and 
fine  concomitnot  motion  of  his  body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by 
tint  motfoo,  tnde>emknt  of  his  feet.*'  That  he  was  often  uttM*  stared 
au  while  he  advanced  in  this  manner,  may  easily  be  beHertil ;  but  it  was 
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not  safe  to  make  sport  of  one  so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw 
him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sudden  start,  drive  the  load  off  a 
porter's  back,  and  walk  forward  briskly,  without  being  conscious  of  what 
he  had  done.  The  porter  was  very  angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the 
huge  figure  with  much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest 
course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthen  again. ' 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  after  a  long  separation,  was  a 
pleasing  surprize  to  us  Doth.  He  stepped  aside  with  me  into  Falcon- 
court,  and  made  kind  enquiries  about  my  family,  and  as  we  were  in  a 
hurry  going  different  ways,  I  promised  to  call  on  him  next  day ;  he 
said  he  was  engaged  to  go  out  in  the  morning.  Early,  Sir  ?  Said  I» 
Johnson.    Why,  Sir,  a  London  morning  does  not  go  with  the  son. 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave  me  a  great  portion  of  his 
original  manuscript  of  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  which  he  had  preserved 

for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale,  that  he  was  now  very  ill, 

and   had  removed,  I  suppose  by  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a 

house  in  Grosvenor-square.    I  was  sorry  to  see  him  sadly  changed  in  bis 

appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  drink 
wine  again,  for  he  had  lately  returned  to  it.  When  I  mentioned  this  to 
Johnson,  be  said,  I  drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not  socially.  The  first 
evening  that  I  was  with  him  at  Thrale's,  I  observed  he  poured  a  large 
quantity  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  swallowed  it  greedily.  Every  thing 
about  his  character  and  manners  was*  forcible  and  violent ;  there  never 
was  any  moderation  ;  many  a  day  did  he  fait,  many  a  year  did  he  refraio 
from  wine ;  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously ;  when  he  did  drink 
wine,  it  was  copiously.  He  could  practise  abstinence,  but  not  tern* 
perance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute,  whether  Shakspeare  or  Milton  bad 
drawn  the  most  admirable  picture  of  a  man.  I  was  for  Shakspeare; 
Mrs.  Thrale  for  Milton ;  and  after  a  fair  hearing,  Johnson  decided  for 
my  opiuion. 

1  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful  sallies  upon  Dean  Marlay ; 
"  I  don't  like  the  Deanery  o/Ferns9  it  sounds  so  like  a  barren  title." 
t— "  Dr  Heath  should  have  it ;"  said  I.  Johnson  laughed,  and  con- 
descending to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of  conceit,  suggested  Dr.  Moss. 

He  said,  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropped  me.  Now,  Sir,  there  are  peo- 
ple whom  one  should  like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not  wish  to  be 
dropped  by.  He  certainly  was  vain  of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could 
make  himself  very  agreeable  to  them,  when  he  chose  it ;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he  could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  bis  usual 
sneer,  controverted  it,  perhaps  in  resentment  of  Johnson  having  talked 
with  some  disgust  of  bis  ugliness,  which  oue  would  think  a  philosopher 
would  not  mind.  Dean  Marley  wittily  observed,  "A  lady  may  be 
vain,  when  she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog  into  a  lap-dog." 
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The  election  fat*  Ayrshire,  my  own  country,  was  this  ftpring  tried  upoti 

•  petition,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons*  I  was  one 
of  the  Counsel  for  the  sitting  member,  and  took  the  liberty  of  previ- 
ously stating  different  point*  to  Johnson,  who  never  failed  to  see  them 
clearly,  and  to  supply  me  with  some  good  hints  He  dictated  to  me 
the  following  note  upon  the  registration  of  deeds  t 

All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  community ;  what  is 
legally  douc,  should  be  legally  recorded,  that  the  state  of  things  maybe 
known,  and  that  wherever  evidence  is  requisite,  evidence  may  be  had. 
For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to-  frame  and  establish  a  legal  register 
it  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty,  which  penalty  is  the  waot  of  that  per* 
fectioo  and  plenitude  of  right  which  a  register  would  give.  Thence 
it  follows,  that  this  is  not  an  objection  merely  legal;  for  the  rea* 
too  ou  which  the  law  stauds  being  equitable,  makes  it  au  equitable 
objection. 

This  (said  he)  you  must  enlarge  on,  when  speaking'to  the  Committee* 
You  must  not  argue  there,  as  if  you  were  arguing  in  the  schools;  close 
reasoning  will  not  fix  their  attention  ;  you  must  say  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again,  in  different  words*  If  you  say  it  but  once,  they  miss  it  . 
in  a  moment  of  inattention.  It  it  unjust,  Sir,  to  censure  lawyers  for 
multiplying  words,  when  they  argue ;  it  is  often  necessary  for  them  to 
multiply  words. 

Hit  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  sitting  upon  an 

eJectM>n*committee,  was  very  high  ;  and  when  he  was  told  of  a  gentleman 

mpoo  one  of  those  committees  who  read  the  news-papers  part  of  the  time, 

add  slept  the  rest,  while  the  merits  of  a  vote  were  examined  by  the 

counsel ;  and  as  an  excuse,  when  challenged  by  the  chairman  for  such  be-* 

bavtoar,  bluntly  answered,  "  I  ha'd  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  case  ;*' 

—Johnson,  with  an  indignant  contempt,  said,    If  he  was  such  a  rogue 

M  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without  hearing  it,  he  should  not 

have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it./—"  1  think  (said  Mr.  Dudley  Long, 

new  North)  the  Doctor  has  pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to  be  both  fool 

and  rogue." 
Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  Hiersrchy  made  him  expect  from 

Bishops  the  highest  degree  of  decorum;  he  was  offended  even  at  their 

going  to  taverns :  A  bishop,  said  he,  has  uothing  to  do  at  a  tippling- 

house.     It  is  not  indeed   immoral  iu   him  to  go  to  a  tavern ;  neither 

would  it  be   immoral  in  him  to  whip  a  top  in  Grosvenor-sqoare :  but  if 

he  did,  I  hope   the  boys  would  fall  upon  him,  and  apply  the  whip  to 

him*     There  are  gradations  in  conduct ;  there  is  morality, — decency,— 

propriety.     None  of  these   should  be   violated  by  a  bishop.     A  bishop 

should  not  go  to  a  house  where  he  may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out 

•  wencb.  Bos  we  II.  But,  Sir,  every  tavern  does  not  admit  women. 
Jobusoo.  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  any  tavern  will  admit  a  welUdrestmun 
and  a  wclUdrett  woman ;  they  will  not  perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom 
.    No.  10  5  F 
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they  see  every  night  walking  by  their  door,  in  the  street.     But  a  wett 
drest  mau  rnuy   lead  in  a  well-drebt  woman  to  any  tavern  in  London/ 
Taverns  sell  meat  aud  drink,  and  will  sell  them  to  any  body  who  cao,_ 
eat  and  can  drink.     You  may  as  well  say,  that  a  mercer  will  not  ttU 
•ilks  to  a  wotnau  of  the  town. 

He  also  disapproved   of  bishops  going  out  to  routs,  at  least  of  thai? 
staying  at  them  longer  than   their  presence  commanded  respect*     He 
mentioned  a  particular  bishop.     Poh  !  (said  Mrs.  Thrale)  the  Bishop  of" 
— — — is  never  minded  at  a  rout.     Bos  well.     When  a  Bi shop v place** 


himself  in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  distinct  character,  and  is  of  no 
sequence,  he  degrades  the  dignity  of  his  order.     Johnsou.     Mr.  Boawett^ 
Madam,  has  said  it  as  correctly  as  it  could  be. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the'dignitaries  of  the  Church  that  Johnson  required 
a  particular  decorum  and  delicacy  of  behaviour;  he  justly  considered 
that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set  apart  for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the 
altar,  and  impressing  the  minds  of  men  with  the  awful  concerns  of  a 
future  state,  should  be  somewhat  more  serions  than  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and*  have  a  suitable  composure  of  manners.  A  due  tense  of 
the  dignity  of  their  profession,  independaut  of  higher  motives,  will  ever 
prevent  them  from  losing  their  distinction  in  an  indiscriminate  sociality; 
and  did  auoh  as.  affect  this,  know  how  much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes 
of  those  whom  they  think  to  please*  by  it,  they  would  feel  thomaetvei 
much  mortified* 

Johnson,  and  his  friend,  Beauclerk,  were  once  together  in  company 
with  several  clergymen,  who  thought  that  they  should  appear  to  advan- 
tage, by  assuming  the  lax  jollity  of  men  of  the  world ;  which,  as  it  may 
be  observed  in  similar  cases,  they  carried  to  noisy  excess.  Johnson,  who 
they  expected  would  be  entertained,  sat  grave  aud  silent  for  some  time; 
at  last,  turning  to  Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  this 
merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive. 
Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in  character,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  despicable  than  conceited  attempts  at  avoiding  the  appearance  of  the 
clerical  order  ;  attempts,  which  areas  ineffectual  as  they  are  pitiful.  Dr. 
Porteus,  now  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  excellent  charge  wheu  presid* 
iog  over  the  diocese  of  Chester,  justly  animadverts  upon  this  subject; 
aud  observes  of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he  can  be  but  Haifa  beau. 

Addison,  in  "The  Spectator,"  has  given  us  a  flue  portrait  of  a  clergy* 
man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  his  Club;  and  Johnson  has  ex* 
hibited  a  model,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Mudge,  which  has  escaped  the 
Collectors  of  his  works,  but  which  he  owned  tome,  and  which  indeed  he, 
shewed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  time  wheu  it  was  wiitten.  It 
bears  the   genuine   raarUs  of  Johnson's   best  maimer,  and  is  as  follows. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and 
Vicar  of  St.  Andrew'*  in  Plymouth;  a  mau  equally  eminent  for  bis  vir-» 
tues  and  abilities,  and  at  once  beloved  as  a  companion  and  reverenced  as 
a   paotor.     He  had  that  general  curiosity  to  which  no  kind  of  knowledge 
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it  indifferent  or  superfluous ;  and  that  general  benevolence  by  which  ntf 
older  of  men  is  bated  or  despised. 

fjis  principles,  both  of  thought  and  action,  were  great  and  compre- 
hensive. By  a  solicitous  examination  of  objections,  and  judicious  com- 
parison of  opposite  arguments,  he  attained  what  enquiry  never  gives  but 
to  industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and  unshaken  settlement  of  convic- 
tion. But  his  firmness  was  without  asperity;  for,  knowing  with  bow 
swoph  difficulty  truth  was  sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that  ihany 
Hissed  it. 

The  general  course  of  his  life  was  determined  by  his  profession ;  he 
studied  the  sacred  volumes  in  the  original  languages  ;  with  what  diligence 
and  success  his  Notes  upon  the  Psalms  give  sufficient  evidence.  He 
ooce  endeavoored  to  add  the  knowledge  of  Arabic  to  that  of  Hebrew  ; 
but  finding  his  thoughts  too  much  diverted  from  other  studies,  after 
aome  time  desisted  from  his  purpose. 

His  discharge  of  parochial  dnties  was  exemplary.  How  W\*  Sermons 
were  composed ;  may  be  learned  from  the  excellent  volume  which  be 
has  given  to  the  public;  bat  how  they  were  delivered;  can  he  known 
•sly  to  those  that  heard  them  j  for  as  he  appeared  111  the  f>  til  pit,  word* 
w|ll  not  easily  describe  him.  His  delivery,  though  unconf trained,  wasl 
not  negligent,  and  though  forcible  was  not  turbulent ;  disdaining  anxrou's 
pjcety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the 
bearer  by  its  natural  dignity,  it  roused  the  sluggish,  atKi  fixed  the  vo- 
latile, and  detained  the  mind  upou  the  subject,  without  directing  it  16 
the  speaker. 

The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did  not  intrude  upon  his" 
general  behaviour;  at  the  table  of  his  friends  he  was  a  compaitidn  com- 
apunicative  and  attentive,  of  unaffected  manners,  of  manly  cheerfulness, 
willing;  to  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His  acquaintance  was  uni- 
versally solicited,  and  his  pretence  obstructed  no  enjoyment  which  reli- 
gion did  not  forbid.  Though  studious  he  was  popular :  though  argu- 
mentative he  was  modest;  though  inflexible  he  was  candid  ;  and  though 
metaphysical  yet  orthodox. 

On  Friday,  March  SO,  1  dined  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's, 
with  the  Earl  ofClaremont,  Sir  Annesley  Stewart,  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port 
Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Marlay,  Mr.  Laugton  ;  a  most  agreeable  day, 
of  which  1  regret  that  every  circumstance  is  not  preserved ;  but  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  require  duch  a  multiplication  of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  had  travelled,  talked  to  us 
of  bis  "  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus."  which  he  said  was  a  very  good 
{took  in  the  Gorman  translation.  Johnson.  Harte  was  excessively  vain. 
i|e  pot  copies  of  hn  book  in  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chester- 
£eld  and  Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise  it.  Now  how  absurd* 
ma  it  to  suppose  that  two  such  nobleman  would  revise  so  big  a  tnanu- 
ffript,    Poor  man  1  he  left  London  the  day  of  the  publication  of  hi* 
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book,  that  he  might  bo  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  praise  he  wu  to 
receive ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  return,  when  he  found  how  ill  his  booh 
bad  succeeded.  It  was  unlucky  in  coming  oat  on  the  same  day  with 
llobertsou's '  History  of  Scotland/  His  husbandry,  however,  is  good, 
Bosweil.  So  he  was  fitter  for  that  than  for  heroic  history;  he  did  well, 
when  he  turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare. 

Mr,  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to  his  country,  which 
the  Cornish  fisherman  drink.  They  call  it  Mahogany;  aud  it  is  made 
of  two  parts  giu,  and  one  part  treacle,  well  beaten  together.  1  begged 
to  have  some  of  it  made,  which  was  done  with  proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot. 
I  thought  it  very  good  liquor  ;  and  said  it  was  a  counterpart  of  what  is 
cajled  Athol  Porridge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  i*  a  mixture 
of  whisky  and  hooey.  Johnson  said,  that  must  be  a  better  liquor  than 
the  Cornish,  for  both  ils  component  parts  are  better.  He  also  observed, 
Mahogany  must  be  a  modern  name;  for  it  is  not  long  since  the  wood 
called  mahogany  was  known  in  this  country.  1  mentioned  hi*  scale 
of  liquors;-— claret  for  boys, -r port  for  meo,-!— brandy  for  heroes.  Then 
(said  Mr.  Burke)  let  ma  have  claret ;  1  love  to  be  a  boy  ;  to  have  the 
careless  gaiety  of  boyish  days.  Johnson.  I  should  drink  claret  too,  i* 
it  would  give  me  that ;  but  it  does  uot:  it  neither  makes  boys  men,  no, 
men  boys.     You'll  be  drowned  by  it,  before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you. 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  learning  to  dance  of  Vestris.  Lord  Claremont,  wish  tar 
to  excite  him  to  talk,  proposed  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should  be  asked, 
whether  it  was  true.  Shall  I  ask  him  ?  said  his  Lordship.  We  were,  by 
a  great  majority,  clear  for  the  experiment.  Upon  which  his  Lord«hip 
very  gravely,  and  with  a  courteous  air  6a id,  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  true  that  you 
are  taking  lessons  of  Vestris  !  This  was  risking  a  good  deal,  aud  required 
the  boldness  of  a  General  of  Irish  Volunteers  to  make  the  attempt, 
Johnson  was  at  first  startled,  and  in  some  heat  answered,  How  can  your 
Lordship  a*k  so  simple  a  questiou  !  But  immediately  recovering  himself, 
whether  from  uuwilliugness  to  be  deceived,  or  to  appear  deceived,  or 
whether  from  reaj  good  humour,  he  kept  up  the  joke  :  Nay,  but  if  any 
body  were  to  answer  the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it,  I'd  have  a 
reply,  and  would  say,  that  he  who  contradicted  it  was  no  friend  either 
to  Vestris  or  me.  For  why  should  not  Dr.  Johnson  add  to  his  other 
powers  a  little  corporeal  agility  ?  Socrates  learnt  to  dance  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  Cato  learned  Greek  at  an  advanced  age.  Then 
i}  might  proceed  to  say,  that  this  Johnson,  not  content  with  danciog 
on  the  ground,  might  dance  on  the  rope;  and  they  might  introduce 
the  elephant  dancing  on  the  rope.  A  nobleman  wrote  a  play,  called 
f  Love  in  a  hq|lpw  Tree,'  He  found  out  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  and 
therefore  wished  to  buy  up  all  the  copies,  and  burn  them.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  kept  one;  and  when  he  was  against  her 
i^t  an  election,  the  had  a  new  edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to  it,  as 
a    frontispiece,  an   elephant  dauciugon  a  rope  ;  to  shew,  that  his  Lord* 
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drip's  writing  comedy  was  m  awkward  as  an  elephant  dancing  en  a  rope. 

•  On  Sunday,  April  1,  1  dined  with  hi  in   at  Mr.   Thrale'*,  with  Sir 

Philip  Jennings  Clerk  and  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  the  superintendence 

of -Mr.  Th rale's  brewery,  with  a  salary  of  fi  ve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

• 

Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  well  ad- 
vanced in  life.  He  wore  his  own  while  hair  in  a  bug  of  goodly  site,  a 
black  velvet  coat,  with  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  very  rich  laced 
raffles  which  Mr*.  Thrale  said  were  old  fashioned,  but  which,  for  that 
rtason,  I  thought  the  more  respectuble,  more  like  a  Tory;  yet  Sir 
Philip  was  then  7u  Opposition  in  Parliament.  Ah,  Sir,  (said  Johnson ,) 
ancient  ruffles  and  modern  principles  do  not  agree.  Sir  Philip  defended 
the  Opposition  to  the  American  war  ably  and  with  temper,  and  I  joined 
him.  He  said,  the  majority  of  the  nation  was  against  the  ministry. 
Johnson.  I,  Sir,  am' against  the  ministry  ;  but  it  is  for  having  too  little 
•f  that,  of  which  Opposition  thinks  they  have  too  much.  Were  I  mi- 
nister, if  any  man  wagged  his  finger  against  me,  he  should  be  turned 
Owt;  for  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  give  at  pleasure 
to  one  or  to  another,  should  be  given  to  the  supporters  of  Government. 
If  yon  will  not  oppose  at  the  ex  pence  of  losing  your  place;  your  opposi- 
tion will  not  be  honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious  grievance ;  and  the  present 
opposition  is  only  a  contest  to  get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
acted  as  I  would  do.  Ah  to  the  American  war,  the  sense  of  the  nation 
is  with  the  ministry.  The  majority  of  those  who  can  understand  is  with 
it;  the  majority  of  those  who-  can  only  hear,  is  against  it;  and  as  those 
who  can  only  hear  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  can  understand, 
and  Opposition  is  always  loudest,  a  majority  of  the  rabble  will  be  for 
Opposition. 

'  This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  us ;  but  the  truth  in  my  opinion 
was,  that  those  who  could  understand  the  best  were  against  the  American 
war,  as  almost  every  man  now  is,  when  the  question  has  bean  coolly 
considered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  (now  North). 
Johnson.  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  don't  talk  so.  Mr.  Long's  character  is 
very  short.  It  is  nothing.  He  fills  a  chair.  He  is  a  man  of  genteel 
appearance,  and  that  is  all.  I  know  nobody  who  blasts  by  praise  as  you 
do ;  for  whenever  there  is  exaggerated  praise,  every  body  is  set  against 
a  character.  They  are  provoked  to  attack  it.  Now  there  is  Pepys;  you 
praised  that  roan  with  such  disproportion,  that  I  was  incited  to  lessen 
htm,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserves.  His  blood  is  upon  your  head. 
By  the  same  principle,  your  malice  defeats  itself ;  for  your  censure  is 
too  violent.  And  yet  (looking  to  her  with  a  leering  smile)  she  is  the  first 
woman  in  the  world,  could  she  but  restrain  that  wicked  tongue  of  hers ; 
—she  would  be  the  only  woman,  could  she  but  command  that  little 
whirligig. 

lipon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I  took  the  liberty  to  say,  that 
I  thought  there  might  be  very  high  praise  given  to  a  known  character 
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which  deserved  it,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  exaggerated.  That* 
one  might  say  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  he  h  a  very  wonderful 
Johnson.  No,  Sir,  you  would  not  be  safe,  if  another  man  had  a 
perversely  to  contradict.  He  might  answer,  \y here  is  all  the  wonder} 
BCrke  is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  uacorpmoo  abilities,  with  a  greet  qtfa#» 
tity  of  matter  in  his  mind,  and  a  great  fluency  of  language  in  hie  mouth* 
But  we  are  not  to  be  stunned  ana*  astonished  by  him.  So  you  tee,  Sift 
even  Burke  would  suffer,  upt  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  bat  from  yvor 
folly. 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  of 
four  thousand  a  year  in  trade,  but  was  absolutely  miserable,  because  ha 
could  not  talk  in  company ;  so  miserable,  that  he  was  impelled  to  lament 
his  situation  in  the  street  to  ***♦**,  whom  be  bates,  and  who  )se 
kuows  despises  him.  1  am  a  most  unhappy  map  (slid  he).  1  am  invited 
to  conversations.  1  go  to  conversations ;  but  alas !  I  have  no  conversation* 
—Johnson.  Man  commonly  cannot  be  successful  iu  different  ways* 
This  gentleman  has  spent,  in  getting  four  thousand  pounds  a- year,  the 
time  in  which  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk  ;  and  now  he  cannot  talk* 
Mr.  Perkins  made  a  ahrewed  and  droll  remark  :  If  he  had  got  hie  fear 
thousand  a  year  as  a  mountebank,  he  might  have  learat  to  talk  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  getting  his  fortune. 

Some  other  gentleman  came  in.  The  conversation  concerning  the 
person  whese  character  Dr.  Johnson  had  treated  so  slightingly,  as  ha  did 
not  know  his  merit,  was  resumed.  Mrs.  Thrale  said,  You  think  so  of 
him,  Sir,  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does  not  exert  himself  with  force* 
You'll  be  sayiog  the  same  thing  of  Mr.  *****  there,  who  sits  as  quiet* 
—This  was  not  well  bred  :  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass  without 
correction.  Nay,  Madam,  what  right  have  you  to  talk  thus?  Both 
Mr.  *****  and  1  have  reason  to  take  it  ill.  You  may  talk  so  of  Mr* 
***** ;  but  why  do  you  make  me  do  it.  Have  I  said  any  thing 
against  Mr.  ****  ?  You  have  set  him,  that  1  miujit  shoot  him  :  but  \ 
have  not   shot  him. 

One  of  the  gentleman  said,  he  had  seen  three  folio  volomes  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  sayings  collected  by  me.  1  must  put  you  right,  Sir,  (said  I  ;\ 
for  I  am  very  exact  in  authenticity.  You  could  not  see  folio  volumes* 
for  I  have  none :  you  might  have  seen  some  in  quarto  and  octave. 
This  is  an  inattention  which  one  should  guard  against.  Johnson.  Sir, 
it  is  a  want  of  concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not  know  that  he  saw 
any  volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them  he  could  have  remembered  their 
size. 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargic  to-day.  1  saw  hinragaio  on  Mon« 
day  evening,  at  which  time  he  was  not  thought  to  be  in  immediate 
danger ;  but  early  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  4th,  he  expired. 
Johnson  was  in  the  house  and  thus  mentions  the  event :  1  felt  almost  the 
last  flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that 
for  fiTteeu  years  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  and 
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beaigoity.  •  Upon  that  day  there  was  a  Call  of  the  Literary  Clob  ;  but 
Johnson  apologized  for  his  absence  by  the  following  note : 

Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the  other  gentle- 
men will  excuse  his  incompliance  with  the  call,  when  they  are  told  that 
Iff,  Thrale  died  this  morning. 

Wednesday. 

Mr.  Thrale's  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to  Johnson,  although  he 
4ld  not  foresee  all  that  afterwards  happened,  was  sufficiently  convinced 
{haj  the  comforts  which  Mr.  Thrale's  family  afforded  him/ would  now 
Una  great  measure  cease.     He,  however,  continued  to  shew  a.  kind  at* 
tCPljoa  to  big  widow  and  children  as  \ong  as  it  was  acceptable :  and  he 
tank  Upon  him,   with  a  \ttry  earnest  concern,  the  office  .of  die  of  his  ex* 
ejuj&ocs,  the  importance  of  which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  him,  from 
his  circumstances  having  been  always  such,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  share 
yi.  U>e  real  business  of  life.     His  friends  of  the  Club  were  in  hopes  that 
Ifc.  Thrale  might  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  for  his  life,  which, 
•a  Mr.  Thrale  left  00  son*  and  a  very  large  fortune,  it  would  have  been 
highly  to  his  honour  to  have  done  ;  and,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's  aget 
c^toJ4,not  have  been  of  long  duration  ;  but  he  bequeathed  him  only  two 
hundred  pounds*  which  was  the  legacy  given  to  each  of  his  executors, 
icenld  ||pt  but  be  somewhat  diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk  in  a  pomp* 
Qua  manner  of  his  new  office,  and  particularly  of  the  concerns  of  the 
bnm%ff9  which  it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be  sold.     Lord  Lucan 
fell*  *re/y  good  fttocy,  which,  if  not  precisely  exact,  is  certainly  cbarac- 
teristical ;   that  when  the  sale  of  Thrale's  brewery  was  going  forward, 
JfthmPP-  appeared  buttling  about,  with  an  ink-horn  and  pen  in  his  but- 
ton hole,  like  au  excise-man ;  and  on  being  asked  what  he  really  const- 
4ftt4-to  be  the.  value  of  the  property  which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  an* 
8fter*4,  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  bnt  the  po- 
tentiality of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at  a  club,  which,  at  his  de* 
tjre,  bed  been  lately  formed  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Church* 
yilfd.  He  told  Mr  Hoolc,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  City  Club,  and 
s)|ked  him  to  collect  one :  but,  said  he,  Don't  let  them  be  patriots. 
The  company  were  to-day  very  sensible,  well-behaved  men.  1  have  pre- 
efnrtd  only  two  particulars  of  his  conversation.  He  said  he  was  glad 
Lerd  George  Gordon  had  escaped,  rather  than  that  a  precedent  should 
be  estftbliaeed  for  baoging  a  man  for  constructive  treason ;  which,  in 
consistency  with  his  true,  manly,  constitutional  Toryism,  he  considered 
would  be  a  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power.  And  upon  its  being 
mentioned  that  an  opulent  and  very  indolent  Scotch  nobleman,  who  to* 
tally  resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
abilities,  had  claimed  some  merit  by  saying,  The  next  best  thing  to 
managing  a. mau's  own  affairs  well,  is  being  sensible  of  incapacity,  and 
•ot  attempting  it<  but  having  full  coutideuce  in  one  who  can  do  it : 
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Johnson.  Nay,  9if,  this  it  paltry.  There  it  a  middle  courts.  Let  a 
man  give  application  J  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  above  a 
despicable  state  of  helplessness,   and  attain  the  power  of  acting  for 

himself. 

On  Saturday,  April  7»  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr<  Hoole's  with  Go* 
vernor  Bouchier  and  Captain  Orme,  both  of  whom  had  been  long  ro  the 
East-Indies ;  and  being  men  of  good  sense  and  observation,  were  very 
entertaining.  Johnson  defended  the  oriental  regulation  of  different 
casts  of  men,  which  was  objected  to  as  totally  destructive  of  the  hopes' 
of  raising  in  society  by  personal  merit.  He  shewed  that  there  was  si 
principle  in  it  sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy.  We  see  (said  he)  in 
metals  that  there  are  different  species  ;  and  so  likewise  in  animals,  though1 
one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely  from  another,  as  in  the  species  of 
dogs,— the  cur,  the  spaniel,  the  mastiff.  The  bramins  are  the  mastiffs' 
of  mankind. 

On  Thursday,  April  12,  1  dined  with  him  at  a  Bishop's,  where  were* 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Berenger,  and  somefaore  company.  He  bad 
dined  the  day  before  at  another  Bishop's.  1  have  unfortunately  recorded 
none  of  his  conversation  at  the  Bishop's  where  we  dined  together  ;  but 
I  have  preserved  bis  ingenious  defence  of  his  diniug  twice  abroad  in 
Passion-week  ;  a  laxity,  in  which  I  am  convinced  he  would  not  have  in- 
dulged himself  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  solemn  paper  in  "The 
Rambler,"  upon  that  awful  season.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  by  befog 
much  more  in  company,  and  enjoying  more  luxurious  living,  he  hod 
contracted  a  keener  relish  for  pleasure,  and  was  consequently  less  rigour* 
ous  in  his  religious  rites.  This  he  would  not  acknowledge;  but  he  rea- 
soned with  admirable  sophistry,  as  follows  :  Why,  Sir,  a  Bishop's  calling 
company  together  in  this  week,  is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  fie 
thing.  But  you  must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing  ;  but  preciaetiets  is 
also  a  bad  thing ;  and  your  general  character  may  be  more  hurt  by' 
preciseness  than  by  dining  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion-week.  .There 
might  be  a  handle  for  reflection.  It  might  be  said,  He  refuses 
to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion-week,  but  was  three  Sundays  absent 
from  church.  Boswell.  Very  true.  Sir.  But  suppose  a  man  to  be 
uniformly  of  good  conduct,  would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  refuse/ 
to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  this  week,  and  so  not  encourage  a  bad  practice  . 
by  his  example?  Johnson.  W„hy,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  whetheryoa 
might  not  do  more  harm  by  lessening  the  influence  of  a  Bishop's  char- 
acter by  your  disapprobation  in  refusing  him,  than  by  going  to  him. 

TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN   LICHFIELD. 
PEAR  MADAM, 

Life  is  full  of  troubles.     I  have  jut>t  lost  my  friend  Thrale.     1  hope 
he  is  happy  ;  but  I  have  had  a  great  los*.     I  am  otherwise  pretty  well* 
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I  require  some  Care  of  myself,  but  that  care  is  not  ineffectual ;  and 
when  1  am  out  of  order,  I  think  it  often  my  own  fault. 

The  spring  is  now  making-  quick  advances.  As  it  is  the  season  in 
which  the  whole  world  is  iu livened  and  envigorated,  I  hope  that  both 
you  and  I  shall  partake  of  its  benefits.  My  desire  is  to  see  Lichfield ; 
but  being  left  executor  to  ray  friend,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  he  spared  ; . 
•but  1  will  try,  for  it  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another,  and  how 
little  we  can  promise  ourselves  many  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  by 
hourly  examples  of  mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live  so  as  that  mortality 
may  not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  my  dearest;  your  letters  will 
give  me  great  pleasure. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  bad  his  box ;  but  by  sending  it 
to  Mr.  Mathias,  who  very  readily  undertook  its  conveyance,  1  did  the 
best  I  could,  and  perhaps  before  now  he  has  it. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  my  friends ;  I  have  a  great 
value  for  their  kindness,  and  hope  to  enjoy  it  before  summer  is  past.  Do 
write  to  me. 

I  am,  dearest  love, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson.  • 

On  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good-Friday,  I  went  to  St.  Clement's 
church  with  him  as  usual.  There  1  saw  again  his  old  fellow-collegian, 
Edwards,  to  whom  I  said,  1  think,  Sir,  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet  only 
at  church. — Sir,  said  he,  it  is  the  best  place  we  can  meet  in,  except 
Heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there  too.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  there 
was  very  little  communication  between  Edwards  and  him,  after  their 
unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance.  But  (said  he,  smiling)  he  met  me 
once,  and  said,  I  am  told  you  have  written  a  very  pretty  book  called 
M  The  Rambler."  I  was  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  the  world  in  to- 
tal darkness,  aud  sent  him  a  set. 

Mr.  Berenger  visited  him  to-day ,  and  was  very  pleasing.  We  talked 
of  an  evening  society  for  conversation  at  a  house  in  town,  of  which  wt 
were  all  members,  but  of  which  Johnson  said,  It  will  never  do,  Sir, 
There  b  nothing  served  about  there,  neither  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemon- 
ade, nor  any  thing  whatever ;  and  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  a  man  does  not 
love  to  go  to  a  place  from  whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he  went  in. 
I  endeavoured  for  argument's  sake,  to  maintain  that  men  of  learning 
and  talents  might  have  very  good  intellectual  society,  without  the  aid 
of  any  little  gratification  of  the  senses.  Berenger  joined  with  Johntoi), 
and  said,  that  without  these  any  meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid. 
He  would  therefore  have  all  the  slight  refre»hments ;  nay,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  have  some  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  the  side- 
board. Sir,  («aid  Johnson  to  me,  with  an.air  of  triumph,)  Mr.  Berenger 
knows  the  world.  Every  body  loves  to  have  good  things  furnished  to 
them  without  any  trouble.  I  told  Mrs.  Tbrale  once,  that  as  she  did  not 
No.   10.  5  G 
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choose  to  have  card-tables,  the  should  have  a  profusion  of  the  beat 
sweetmeats,  aud  she  would  be  sure  to  have  company  enough  oosn*  Id 
her.  1  agreed  with  my  illustrious  friend 'upon  this  subject ;  for  it  baa 
pleased  God  to  make  man  a  composite  animal,  and  where  there  ia  uothiag 
to  refresh  the  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  16,  being  Easter-day,  after  solemn  worship  in  St. 
Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone;  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Commons,  casntin* 
He  talked  of  its  having  been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his  beat 
papers  in  "  The  Spectator,"  when  warm  with  wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
seem  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  related 
that  BUckstone,  a  sober  man,  composed  his  "  Com  menu  ries"  with  a 
bottle  of  port  before  him  ;  and  found  his  iniod  invigorated  aud  supported 
in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work,  by  a  temperate  use  of  it. 

1  told  him,  that  in  company  where  1  had  lately  been,  a  desire  was  ex- 
pressed to  know  his  authority  for  the  shocking  stdry  of  Addison's  send* 
ing  ao  execution  into  Steel's  house.  Sir,  said  he,  it  is  generally  known ; 
it  is  ktiown  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  that 
period  ;  it  is  as  well  known,  as  that  he  wrote  "  Cato."  Mr.  Thoosat 
Sheridau  once  defended  Addison  to  me,  by  alleging  that  he  did  it  in  order 
to- cover  Steel's  goods  from  other  creditors,  who  were  going  to  scire  them. 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode  of  education  at  Oxford, 
and  that  in  those  Colleges  where  instruction  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  lec- 
tures. Johnson.  Lectures  were  once  useful;  but  now,  when  alt  can 
read,  a od  books  are  so  numerous,  lectures  are  unnecessary.  If  your  at- 
tention fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lecture,  it  is  lost ;  you  cannot 
go  back  as  you  do  upon  a  book.  Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him.  But  yet 
(said  ))  Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself  gave  lectures  ai  Oxford.  He  smiled* 
You  laugh  then,  said  I,  at  those  who  came  to  you. 

Dr.  Scott  left  u«,  and  soon  afterwards  we  went  to  dinner.  Our  conv» 
puny  consisted  of  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  Mr.  Al- 
len the  printer,  [Mr.  Mack  bean,]  and  Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Keverend 
Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  resembling  him,  as  I  thought,  both  in  figure  and 
maimer.  Johnson  produced  now,  for  the  first  time,  some  handsome  sil* 
ver  salvers,  which  he  told  me  he  had  bought  fourteen  years  ago;  so  it 
was  a  grest  day.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by  observing  Allen  perpetOr 
ally  struggling  to  talk  in  the  manner  of  Johnson,  like  the  little  frog  in  tbt 
fable  blowing  himself  up  to  resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robinhood  Society,  which  met  every 
Sunday  evening  at  Coachiuakers-hall,  for  free  debate  ;  and  that  the 
subject  for  this  night  wus,  the  text  which  relates,  with  other  miracles 
which  happened  at  our  S Avion it's  death,  "  And  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saitrts  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the 
graven  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared 
unto  many."  Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a  very  curious  subject,  aud  she 
should  like  to  hear  it  discussed.  Johnson,  (somewhat  warmly)  One 
would  not  go  to  such  a  place  to  hear  it,— -one  would  uot  be  seen  in  such 
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•  place— 4o  gi? e  countenance  to  such  •  meeting.  I,  however,  resolved 
that  I  would  go.  But,  Sir,  (said  she  to  Johnson,)  1  should  like  to  hear 
awn  ditcuM  it  He  seemed  reluctant  to  engage  in  it.  She  talked  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  human  race  in  general*  and  maintained  that  we  shall 
be  raised  with  the  same  bodies.  Johnson.  Nay,  Madam,  we  see  that 
it  it  oot  to  be  the  same  body  ;  for  the  Scripture  uses  the  illustration  of 
grain  sown,  and  we  know  that  the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the  same  with 
whet  is  sown.  You  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased 
body  ;  it  is  enough  if  there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distinguish  identity 
of  person.  She  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  more,  but  be  left  the  ques- 
tion in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions,  he  observed,  A  total  disbelief  of  them  is  adverse  to 
the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  last  day  ; 
the  question  simply  is,  whether  departed  spirits  ever  have  the  power  of 
making  themselves  perceptible  to  ua ;  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  seen  an 
apparition,  can  only  be  convinced  himself;  his  authority  will  not  con- 
vince another ;  and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded  on  being 
toM  something  which  cannot  be  known  but  by  supernatural  means. 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  nnfrequent,  of  which  I  bad  never  heard; 
before,— *bei  rig  called,  that  is,  bearing  one's  name  pronounced  by  the 
voice  of  a  known  person  at  a  great  distance,  far  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human  organs.  An  acquaint* 
spce,  on  whose  veracity  1  can  depend,  told  me,  that  walking  home  one 
owning  to  Kilmarnock,  he  heard  himself  called  from  a  wood,1  by  the  voice 
of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America ;  and  the  next  packet  brought  ac- 
•  cents  of  that  brother's  death.  Macbean  asserted  that  this  inexplicable 
osUmg  was  a  thing  very  well  known.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  one  day  at 
Ofefbrd,  as  he  was- turning  the  key  of  his  chamber,  he  heard  bis  mother 
distinctly  cwtl— Sam.  She  was  then  at  Lichfield;  but  nothing  ensued* 
This  Phenomenon  is,  1  think,  as,  wonderful  as  any  mysterious  fact,  which 
aaany  people  are  very  slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  reject  with  an 
obstinate  contempt. 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making  a  remark  which  escaped  my 
attention,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  both  together  striving  to 
answer  him.  He  grew  angry,  and  called  out  loudly,  Nay,  when  you  both 
apeak  at  once,  it  is  intolerable.  But  checking  himself,  and  softening, 
lie  said,  This  one  may  say  though  you  are  ladies.  Then  be  brightened 
into  gay  humour,  andaddressed  them  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  songs  in 
«  The  Beggar's  Opera :" 

"  Bat  two  at  *  tint*  there's  no  mortal  can  bear." 

What,  Sir,  said  I,  are  you  going  to  turn  Captain  Macheath  ?  There 
waw  something  as  pleasantly  ludicrous  in  this  scene  as  can  be  intaginedJ 
The  ejoritrast  between  Macheath,  Polly,  and  Lucy— and  Df.  Johnson, 
Wad,  peevish  Mrs.  Williams,  and  lean,  lank,  preaching  Mrs.  Hall,  was*' 
exquisite. 
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I  stole  away  to  CoachmakersMiall,  and  heard  the  difficult  text  of  which 
we  bad  talked,  discussed  with  great  decency,  and  *ome  intelligence,  bf 
several  speakers.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  appearance, 
of  ghosts  jn  modern  times,  though  the  arguments  for  it,  supported  by 
Mr.  Addi»ou*»  authority,  preponderated.  The  immediate  subject  of  de- 
bute was  embarrassed  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints  having  been  said  to  rise, 
and  by  the  question  what  became  of  them  afterwards :— did  they  return 
again  to  their  grates  ?  or  were  they  translated  to  heaven  ?  Only  woe' 
evangelist  mentions  the  fact,*  and  the  commentators  whom  1  have  looked 
at  do  not  make  the  passage  clear.  There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for 
our  understanding  it  farther,  than  to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  extras 
ordinary  manifestations  of  divine  power,  which  accompanied  the  most 
important  event  that  ever  happened. 

On  Friday,  April  to,  I  spent  with  him  one  of  the  happiest  days  that 
I  remember  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Mrs.  Gar* 
rick,  whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  was,  1  believe,  as  sincere 
as  wounded  affection  and  admiration  could  produce,  had  this  day,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  death,  a  select  party  of  his  friends  to  dine  with 
her.  The  company  was,  Miss.  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her,  aad 
whom  she  called  her  Chaplain ;  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  myself.  We 
found  ourselves  very  elegantly  entertained  at  her  house  in  the  Ad  el  phi, 
where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleasing  hour  with  him  "  who  gladdened 
life."  She  looked  well,  talked  of  her  husband  with  complacency,  and 
while  she  cast  her  eyes  on  his  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chimney* 
piece,  said,  that  "  death  was  now  the  most  agreeable  object  to  her.'* 
The  very  semblance  of  David  Garrick  was  cheering.  Mr.  Benuclerk, 
with  happy  propriety,  inscribed  under  that  fine  portrait  of  him,  which 
by  Lady  Diana's  kindness  is  now  the  property  of  my  friend  Mr.  Lang* 
too,  the  following  passage  from  his  beloved  Shakspeare  : 

W  »■■         A  merrier  man, 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  Mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
Hit  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit $ 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his   fair  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
Pelirert   ip  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  played  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  j 
So  sweet  and  rojuble  is  his  discourse.'1 

.  We  were  all  in  fine  spirits;  and  I  wispered  to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  I  be* 
lieve  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  made  of  life.  In  addition  to  a  splendid 
entertainment,  we  were  regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which  had  a  peculiar, 
appropriate  value.     Sir  Jobhua,  and  Dr.  Burney,  and  I,  drank  cordially 

#  St.  Matthew,  chap.,xxfii«  ▼.  59,  53. 
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of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson's  health ;  and  though  he  would  not  join  us,  be  as 
cordially  answered,  Gentlemen  I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  you  do  me. 
'   The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  upon  my  mind  in  fond  remem* 
trance;  but  I  do  not  Bud  much  conversation  .recorded.     What  I  have 
preferred  shall  be  faithfully  given. 

*  One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr,  Thomas  Hollis,  the  strenuous 
Whig,  who  used  to  send  o?er  Europe  presents  of  democratical  books, 
with  their  boards  stamped  with  daggers  and  caps  of  liberty.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter said,  He  was  a  bad  man:  he  used  to  talk  uncharitably.  Johnson*' 
Poh  !  poh  !  Madam  ;  who  is  the  worse  for  being  talked  of  uncharitably  ? 
Besides,  he  was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever  lived :  and  1  believe  he 
would  not  have  doue  harm  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  opposite 
principles  to  his  own.  I  remember  once  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  an 
advertisement  was  to  be  draw  up,  he  pointed  me  out  as  the  man  who 
could  do  it  best.  This,  you  will  observe,  was  kindness  to  me.  1  how* 
ever  slipped  away  aud  escaped  it, 

Mrs.  Carter  having  said  of  the  same  person,  I  doubt  he  was  an  Atheist. 
Johnson.  1  dou't  know  that.  He  might  perhaps  have  become  one,  if  ho 
bad  time  to  ripen,  (smiling,)    He  might  have  exuberated  into  an  Atheist, 

•  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds  praised  "  Mudge's  Sermons."  Johnson.  Mudge'a 
Sermon*  are  good,  but  not  practical.  He  grasps  more  sense  than  he  can 
hold ;  he  takes  more  corn  than  he  can  make  into  meal :  lie  opens  a  wide 
prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant,  it  is  indistinct.  I  love  "  Blair's  Sermons." 
Though  the  dog  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  every  thing  he 
should  not  be,  I  was  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such  was  my  candour, 
(smiling.)  Mrs.  Boscawen.  Such  his  great  merit,  to  get  the  better  of  all 
your  prejudices.  Johnson.  Why,  Madam,  let  us  compound  the  matter ; 
let  us  ascribe  it  to  my  candour,  and  bis  merit. 

,  la  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company  in  the  drawing-room  ;  several 
ladies,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  of  the 
Treasury,  &c.  &c.  Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  literary  man 
could  not  be  very  entertaining.  Johnson.  But  it  certainly  may.  This 
is  a  remark  which  has  been  made,  and  repeated,  without  justice;  why 
should  the  life  of  a  literary  man  be  less  entertaining  than  the  life  of  any 
other  man  ?  Are  there  not  as  interesting  varieties  in  such  a  life  ?  As  a 
literary  Itfe  it  may  be  very  entertaining.  Boswell.  But  it  must  be 
better  purely,  wheu  it  is  diversified  with  a  little  active  variety— such  as 
his  having  gone  to  Jamaica ;— or— his  having  gone  to  the  Hebrides. 
Johnson  was  not  displeased  at  this. 

;  Talking  of  a  very  respectable  author,  he  told  us  a  curious  circum- 
stance in  his  life,  which  was,  that  he  had  married  a  printer's  devil. 
Reynolds.  A  Printer's  devil,  Sir!  why,  I  thought  a  printer**  devil 
was  a  creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir.  But 
1  suppose  he  had  her  face  washed,  and  put  clean  clothes  on  her.  (Then 
looking  very  serious,  and  very  earnest.)  Aud  she  did  not  disgrace  him ; 
the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense.    The  word  bottom  thus  intro- 
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daced,  its  so  ludicious  when  contrasted  with  hit  gravity,  that  most  of 
us  could  not  forbear  tittering  and  laughing  ;  though  I  recollect  that  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  kept  his  countenance  with  perfect  steadiness,  while 
Miss  Hannah  More  slily  hid  her  face  behind  a  lady's  bark  who  sat  on 
the  same  settee  with  her.  His  pride  could  not  bear  that  any  expression 
of  his  should  excite  ridicule,  when  he  did  not  intend  it ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  assume  and  exercise  despotic  power,  glanced  sternly  around^ 
and  called  out  in  a  strong  tone,  Where's  the  merriment  ?  Then  collect- 
ing himself,  and  looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he  could  impose 
restraint,  and  as  it  were  searching  his  mind  for  a  still  more  IndiCrewe 
word,  be  slowly  pronounced,  1  say  the  wommt  wjundmmenttliy  sensi< 
ble ;  as  if  he  bad  said,  bear  this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dare.  We  sal 
sat  composed  as  at  a  funeral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together  ;  we  stopped  a  little  while  by  the 
of  the  Adelphi,  looking  on  the  Thames,  and  I  said  to  him  with 
emotion,  that  I  was  now  thinking  of  two  friem^  we  bad  lest*  who 
lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us,  BeauclerawVid  Garrick.    Ay,  Sir, 
(said  he  tenderly,)  and  two  such  friends  as  cannot  he  aepplsed. 

For  some  time  after  this  day  1  did  not  see  hint  very  often,  and  of  ahd 
conversation  which  I  did  enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to*  find  1  have  presetted  hot 
little.  I  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  matters*  wbift 
required  exertion  and  assiduity,  and  necessarily  occupied  almost  ail  is} 
time. 

One  day  having  spoken  very  freely  of  those  who  were  then  in  powwXj 
be  said  to  me,  Between  ourselves,  Sir,  1  do  not  like  to  give  opposition* 
she  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  much  I  disapprove  of  the  ministry* 
And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Burke  had  boasted  how  quiet  the  ae» 
tion  was  in  George  the  Second's  reign,  when  Whigs  were  in  power, 
compared  with  the  present  reign,  when  Tories  governed  ^— Why,  Sir, 
(said  he,)  you  are  to  consider  that  Tories  having  more  revereoeeJet 
government*  will  not  oppose  with  the  same  violence  as  W bigs,,  who 
being  unrestrained  by  that  principle,  will  oppose  by  any  meaoa. 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thrale,  but  another  rViendf  Mr. 
William  Strahao,  Junior,  printer,  the  eldest  son  of  his  old  and'edoeient 
friend,  Printer  to  his  Majesty. 

TO  MRS.  STRAHAN, 

The  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a  very  kind  friend,  itaueaeieat 
to  make  me  know  how  much  yoji  suffer  by  the  death  of  an  amiable  sen  ; 
a  man,  of  whom  1  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  knew  him  who 
does  not  lament  him.  1  look  upon  myself  as  having  a  friend,  another 
friend,  taken  from  me. 

Comfort,  dear  Madam,  1  would  give  you,  if  I  could;  but  I  knew 
how  little  the  forms  of  consolation  can  avail.  Let  me,  however,  counsel 
you  not  to  waste  your  health  in  unprofitable  sorrow*  but  go  to  Bath, 
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and  endeavour  to  prolong  ydur  own  life ;  bot  when  we  have  all  done  all 
thai  we  emu,  one  friend  matt  in  time  lone  the  other. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 
-    Your  most  humble  servant, 

April  93,  1761.   '  SAM.  JOHNSON. 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  dining  with  him  and 
Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Mr.  Dilly's.     No  negotiation  was  now  required  to  bring 
them  together ;  for  Johnson  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  former  inter- 
view, that  ha  was  very  glad   to  meet  Wilkes  again,  who  was  this  day' 
seated  between  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  (between   Truth  and 
jReoaos,  as  General  Paou'  said,  when  I  told  him  of  it)     Wilkes.     I 
have  been  thinking,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  should  be  a  bill  brought 
into  parliamaot  that  the  controverted  elections  for  Scotland  should  be 
tried'  in  that  country,  at  their  own  Abbey  of  Holy-Rood  House,  and  not 
bare ;  for  the  consequence  of  trying  them  here  it,  that  we  have  an  inun- 
dation of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  never  go  back  again.    Now- here 
ia  Boawell,   who  i»  come  upon  the  election  for  his  own  country,  which 
will  not  last  a  fortnight.    Johnson.    Nay,  Sir,  1  see  no  reason  why 
the?  should  be  tried  at  all ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotchman  is  as  good 
aa  another.     Wilkes.    Pray,  Boswell,  how  much  may  be  got  in  a  year 
by  aa.  Advocate  at  the  Scoth  bar  ?  Boswell.     1  believe,  two  thousand 
pounds.     Wilkes.    How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend  that  money  ia 
{Scotland  ?  Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  the  money  may  be  spent  in  England  ; 
bat  there  is  a  harder  question.    If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets  possession 
of  two  thousand   pounds,  what,  remains  for  all  the  rest  of  the  nation? 
Wilkes.    You   koow,  in  the  last  war,  the  immense  booty  which  Tburot 
parried  off  by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch  isles ;  he  re-em* 
barked  with    three-andrsiorpence.     Here  again  Johnson  and  Wilkes 
joined  in  extravagant  sportive  raillery  upon  the  supposed  poverty  of 
Scotland,  which  Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while  lb 
dispute* 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced,  Mr.  Wilkes  censured  it 
aa  pedantry.  Johnson.  No,  Sir,  it  is  a  good  thing;  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  mind  in  it.  Classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary  men 
all  over  the  world*  Wilkes.  Upou  the  continent  they  all  quote  the 
volgate  Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  quoted  here;  and  we  quote  also 
Pope*  Prior,  Butler,  Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley. 

We  talked  of  Letter-writing.  Johnson.  It  is  now  become  so  much 
the  fashion  to  publish  letters,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little 
into  mine  as  I  can.  Boswell.  Do  what  you  will,  Sir,  you  cannot  avoid 
it.  Should  you  eveu  write  as  ill  as  you  can,  your  letters  would  be  pub- 
lished as  curiosities :  , 

'  Behold  a  miracle '.  instead  of  wit, 
%  *  See  twa  dull  linea  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ.' 
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He  gave  us  an  entertaining  account  of  Bet  Flint,  a  woman  of  the 
town,  who,  with  some  eccentric  talents  and  much  effroutery,  forced 
herself  upon  his  acquaintance.  Bet  (said  he)  wrote  her  own  Life  iu 
verse,  which  she  brought  to  me,  wishing  that  I  would  furnish  her  with 
a  Preface  to  it,  (Laughing.)  I  used  to  say  of  her,  that  she  was  gene* 
rally  slut  and  drunkard  ;— occasionally,  whore  and  thief.  She  bad, 
however,  genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on  which  she  played,  and  a  bey 
that  walked  before  her  chair.  Poor  Bet  was  taken  up  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  a  counterpane,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey*  Chief  justice— - 
who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up  favourably,  and  she  was  acquitted* 
After  which,  Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  satisfied  air,  Now  the  counterpane 
is  my  own,  I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it. 

-  Talking  of  Oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  described  it  as  accompanied  with  aft 
the  charms  of  poetical  expression.  Johnson.  No,  Sir;  oratory  is  the 
power  of  beating  down  yoor  adversary's  arguments,  and  putting  better 
in  their  place. — Wilkes.  But  this  does  not  move  the  passions.  John* 
son.  He  must  be  a  weak  man,  who  is  to  be  so  moved.  Wilkes. 
(naming  a  celebrated  orator)  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of  ■  ■  -'a  ima- 
gination, and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want  of  taste. 
It  was  observed  of  Apelles's  Venus,  that  her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  nourished  by  roses :  his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  one  suspect 
that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks  whisky* 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of  forms  in  this  country  ; 
and  gave  as  an  instance,  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  remitting 
money  to  pay  the  army  in  America  in  Portugal  pieces,  when  in  reality, 
the  remittance  is  made  not  in  Portugal  money,  but  in  our  specie.  John- 
son. Is  there  not  a  law,  Sir,  against  exporting  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  Wilkes.  Yes,  Sir;  but  might  not  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
case  of  real  evident  necessity,  order  our  current  coin  to  be  sent  into  our 
own  colonies  ! — Here  Johnson,  with  that  quickness  of  recollection  which 
distinguished  him  so  eminently,  gave  the  Middlesex  Patriot  an  admi* 
rable  retort  upon  his  own  ground.  Snre,  Sir,  you  don't  think  are- 
solution  of  the  House  of  Commons  equal  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Wilkes. 
(at  once  perceiving  the  application)  God  forbid,  Sir, — To  hear  what 
had  been  treated  with  such  violence  in  "  The  False  Alarm'*,  now  turned 
into  pleasant  repartee,  was  extremely  agreeable.  Johnson  went  on  :— 
Locke  observes  well,  that  a  prohibition  to  export  the  current  coin  is 
impolitic;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade  happens  to  be  against  a  state, 
the  current  coin  must  be  exported. 

Mr.  Beauclerk's  great  library  was  this  season  sold  in  London  by  auction. 
Mr.  Wilkes  said,  he  wondered  to  find  in  it  such  a  numerous  collection 
of  sermons :  seeming  to  think  it  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's  character  iu  the  gay  world,  should  have  chosen  to  have  many  com- 
positions of  that  kind.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that 
sermons  make  a  considerable  branch  of  English  literature;  so  that  a 
library   must  be  very  imperfect   if  it  has  not  a  numerous  collection  of 
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aermons:  and  in  all  collections,  §ir,  the  desire  of  augmenting  them 
grows  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  acquisition  ;  as  motion  is 
accelerated  by  the  continuance  of  the  impetus.  Besides,  Sir,  (looking 
at  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  placid  but  significant  smile,)  a  man  may  collect 
sermons  with  intention  of  making  himself  better  by  them.  I  hope  Mr. 
JJeauclerk  intended  that  some  time  or  other  that  should  be  the  case  with 

him. 

Mr..  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  hear,  Dr. 
Johnson  should  make  me  a  present  of  his '  Lives  >f  the  Poets,*  as  1  am  a 
poor  patriot,  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  Johnson  seemed  to  take 
jao  notice  of  this  hint;  but  in  a  little  while,  be  called  to  Mr.  Dilly, 
Pray,  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with 
my  compliments.  This  was  accordingly  .cJone  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  paid 
Dr.  Johnson  a  visit,  was  courteously  received,  and  sat  with  him  a  long 
time. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away.  Mr.  Dilly  himself  was  called 
dpwn  stairs  upon  business ;  I  Jeft  the  room  for  some  time ;  wjien  1  re- 
turned* I  was  struck  with  observing  Pr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  literally  tete-a-tete;  for  they  were  reclined  upon  their 
chairs,  with  tfoeir  heads  leaning  almost  close  lo  each  other,  un$  talking 
earnestly,  in  a  kind  of  confidepjL^al  whisper,  of  the  personal  quarrel  be- 
tween .George  the  Second  and  the  ]King  of  Prussia,  guch  a  scene  of  per. 
lectly  easy  sociality  between  two  such  opponents  in  the  war  »of  political 
controversy,  as  that  wfr.ich  J  now  beheld,  woujd  have  been  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  picture.  Ji  presented  to  my  miud  the  happy  <Jays  whicji 
are  foretold  in  Scripture,  when  £he  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  Jtjd. 

Afte/  this  <Jay  there  was  another  pretty  long  interval,  during  which 
Dr.  Johnson  aud  I  did  not  meet.  When  I  mentioned  it  to  him  with  regret, 
he  was  please^  to  say,  TJbep,  Sir,  let  us  live  double. 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for  several  1adie6  to  have 
evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  conversation 
literary  and  ingenious  men,  animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These 
wejee  Renominated  Blue-Stocfcing  Clutys>  the  origin  of  which 
title  being  little  known,  it  may  be  wort,b  while  to  relate  it.  One  of 
the  most  .eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when  t,hey  first  commenced, 
jb>m  Mr.  $tillingfleet,  whose  dress  was  rejnarka,bly  grave,  and  in  parli- 
Cgujar  it  was  observed,  tj>a£  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  ex- 
Cellen^e  of  bis  conversation,  that  his  absence  was  fqlt  as  so  great  a  loss, 
that  it  used  to  be  said,  "We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue-stockings ;" 
aod  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established.  Miss  Hannah  More  has 
admirably  described  a  Blue  stocking  Club  in  her  "  Bas  Bleu"  a  poem 
in  which  many  of  the  person*  who  were  most  conspicuous  there  are 
mentioned, 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes  into  these  circles,  and 

"did  not  think  himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively  Miss  Monckton(now 

Countess  of  Corke)  who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at  the  house 

No,  10  5  H 
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of  her  mother,  Lady  Galway.  Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  Sage,  aud 
they  used  to  talk  together  with  all  imaginable  ease.  A  singular  instance 
happened  one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's  writings 
were  very  pathetic.  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  I  am  sure  (said  she) 
they  have  affected  me. — Why  (said  Johnson,  smiling,  aud  rolling  him* 
self  about,)  that  is,  because  dearest,  you're  a  dunce.  When  she  some* 
time  afterwards  mentioned  this  to  him,  he  said  with  equal  truth  and 
politeness ;  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
•aid  it. 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence  towards  me  had  a- pretty 
difficult  trial.  I  had  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  with  a  verv  agree* 
able  party,  and  his  Grace,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  hachcirculated 
the  bottle  very  freely.  Lord  Graham  and  I  went  together  to  Miss  Moock- 
ton's,  where  1  certainly  was  in  extraordinary  spirits,  and  above  all  fear 
or  awe.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank, 
amongst  whom  I  recollect  with  confusion,  a  noble  lady  of  the  most 
stately  decorum,  I  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking  myself 
now  fully  his  match,  talked  to  him  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  manner, 
desirous  to  let  the  company  know  how  I  could  contend  with  Ajax.  I 
particularly  remember  pressing  him  upon  the  value  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  and  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument,  asking  him, 
What,  Sir,  supposing  1  were  to  fancy  that  the — (naming  the  most 
charming  Duchess  in  his  Majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love  with  me, 
should  1  not  be  very  happy  ?  My  friend  with  much  address  evaded  my 
interrogatories,  and  kept  me  as  quiet  as  possible';  but  it  may  easily  be 
couceived  how  he  must  have  felt.*  However,  when  a  few  days  after- 
wards 1  waited  upon  him  and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  with  the 
most  friendly  gentleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year,  Johnson  and  1  dined  together 
at  several  places,  I  recollect  a  placid  day  at  Dr.  Butter's,  who  had  now 
removed  from  Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  London  ;  but  of  his 
conversation  on  that  and  other  occasions  during  this  period,  I  neglected 
to  keep  any  regular  record,  and  shall  therefore  insert  here  some  miscel- 
laneous articles  which  I  find  in  my  Johusooian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  making  provision  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him,  appear  from  the  following  anecdote,  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  John  Nichols  : — In  the  year  1763,  a  young  bookseller,  who 
was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  WhLston,  waited  on  him  with  a  subscription  to 

*  Next  day  1  endeavoured  to  give  what  had  happened  the  moit  ingenious  tarn 
|  could,  by  the  following  verses  : 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  MONCKTON. 

Js'ot  that  with  th1  excellent  Montrose 

I  had  the  happiness  to  diue; 
^iot  that  I  lute  from  lublerose, 

from  Ciraham'tf  wit,  f'ropi  generous  wine,    ' 
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It  was  not  tbeie alone  which  led 

On  sacred  manners  to  encroach  ; 
And  make  me  feel  what  most  1  dread, 

Johnson's  just  frown,  and  self-reproach. 

Bat  when  Ienter'd,  not  abath'd, 

.  From  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  such  rays, 
At  once  intoxication  ft  ishM   ; 
And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blazel 

£ut  not  a  brilliant  blate  I  own, 

Of  the  dull  smoke  I'm  yet  asham'd  5 
I  was  dreary  ruin  grown, 

And  not  enlightened  though  inflam'd* 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope,  Maria,  you'll  forgive  ; 
While  I  invoke  the  powers  above* 

That  henceforth  I  may  wiser  live. 

his  *  Shakspeare  :'  and  observing  that  the  Doctor  made  no  entry  in  any 
book  of  the  subscriber's  name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask,  whether  he 
would  please  to  have  the  gentleman's  address,  that  it  might  be  properly 
inserted  in  the  printed  list  of  subscribers.— /  shall  print  no  List  of  Sub* 
teribers  ;  said  Johnson,  with  great  abruptness  ;  but  almost  immediately 
recollecting  himself,  added,  very  complacently,  Sir,  1  have  two  very 
cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of  subscriber*  ;— -one,  that  I  have 
lost  all  the  names, — the  other,  that  1  have  spent  all  the  money. 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted  iu  argument,  even 
when  he  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  to  shew  the  force  and  dexterity  of  his 
talents.  When,  therefore,  he  perceived  that  his  opponent  gained  ground* 
he  had  recourse  to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once  when 
I  was  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he  stopped  me  thus  ;— 
My  dear  Bos  well,  let's  have  no  more  of  this;  you'll  make  nothing  of  it* 
I'd  rather  have  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune. 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  Johnson  when 
he  talked  for  victory,  and  Johnson  when  he  had  no  desire  but  to  inform 
and  illustrate.— -One  of  Johnson's  principal  talents  (says  an  eminent  friend 
of  his)  was  shewn  in  maintaining  the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and  in  a 
splendid  perversion  of  the  truth.  If  you  could  contrive  to  have  his  fair 
opinion  on  a  subject,  and  without  any  bias  from  personal  prejudice,  or 
from  a  wish  to  be  victorious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself,  not  only 
convincing,  but  overpowering. 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  himself  to  consider  conver- 
sation as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigour  and  skill ;  and  to  this  I  think,  we 
may  venture  to  ascribe  that  unexampled  richness  and  brilliancy  which  ap- 
peared in  his  own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eagerness  for  colloquial 
distinction,  and  his  high  notion  of  this  eminent  friend,  he  once  ad- 
dressed him  thus : — we  now  have  been  several  hours  together ;  and  you 
have  said  but  one  thing  for  which  1  envied  you. 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  desponding  considerations,  which 
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tended  to  discourage  men  from  diligence  and  exertion.  He  was  in  this 
like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great  traveller,  who,  Mr.  Daines  Barring  ton  told 
me,  used  to  say,  "  I  hate  a  cut  bono  man.*'  Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend 
what  he  should  think  of  a  man  who  was  apt  to  say  non  est  ianti :— That 
lie's  a  stupid  fellow,  Sir  (answered  Johnson) :  What  would  these  tamti 
men  be  doing  the  while  ?  When  1  in  a  low-spirited  fit,  was  talking  to  him 
with  indifference  of  the  pursuits  which  generally  engage  us  in  a  course  of 
action,  and  enquiring  a  reason  for  taking  so  much  trouble ;  Sir  (said  be, 
in  an  animated  tone)  it  is  driving  on  the  system  of  life. 

He  told  me,  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had,  by  General  Oglethorpe's 
means,  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Shebbeare.  Iudeed  that  gentleman, 
whatever  objections  were  made  to  him,  had  knowledge  and  abilities  much 
above  the  class  of  ordinary  writers,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a 
respectable  name  in  literature,  were  it  only  for  his  admirable  "  Letters  on 
the  English  nation,"  under  the  name  of"  Battista  Angelbni,  a  Jesuit." 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare,  were  frequently  named  together,  as  having  in 
former  reigns  had  no  predilection  fiir  the  family  of  Hanover.  The 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  Heroic  Epistles  to  Sir  William  Chambers," 
introduces  them  in  one  line,  in  a  list  of  those  "  who  tasted  the  sweets  of 
his  present  Majesty's  reign."  Such  was  Johnson's  candid  relish  of  the 
merit  of  that  satire,  that  lie  allowed  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to 
read  it  to  him  from  beginning  to  end,  and  did  hot  refuse  his  praise 
to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous  liberties  with  him,  and 
escape  unpunished.  Beauclerk  told  me,  that  when  Goldsmith  talked  of 
u  project  for  having  a  Third  Theatre  in  London,  solely  for  the  exhibition 
of  new  plays,  in  order  to  deliver  authors  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of 
managers,  Johnson  treated  it  slightingly,  upon  which  Goldsmith  said, 
"  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  nothing  to  you,  who  can  now  shelter  yourself  behind 
the  corner  of  a  pension;"  and  Johnson  bore  this  with  good-humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Poems,  which  his  Lordship  had 
published  with  his  name,  as  not  disdaining  to  be  a  candidate  for  literary 
fame.  IMy  friend  was  of  opinion,  that  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in 
that  character,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit  handsomely  allowed.  Id 
this  1  think  he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in  bit 
<(  Elegy  to  Lord  Villiers,"  in  which  under  the  pretext  of  "  superior  toils, 
demanding  all  their  care,"  he  discovers  a  jealousy  of  the  great  pa)  iug  their 
court  to  the  Muses  : 

«    ■  to  the  choseo  few 

Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost'riog  aid  afford, 
Their  arts,  their  inagic  powers,  with  honours  due 

Exalt ; — but  be  thyself  what  they  record. " 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  before  his  Lord* 
*h\\*  set  out  for  Ireland,  having  missed  him  the  first  time,  lie  said,  It 
itould  have  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not  seen  him.      No  urn 
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ever  paid  more  attention  to  another  than  he  has  done  to  me ;  and  1  have 
neglected  him,  not  wilfully,  but  from  being  otherwise  occupied.  A1-* 
ways,  Sir,  set  a  high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose  incli- 
nation prompts  him  to  cultivate  yoar  friendship  of  his  own  accord,  will 
love   you  more  than  oue  whom  you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to  you* 

Johnson  told  me,  that  he  was  once  much  pleased  to  find  that  a  car- 
peuter,  who  lived  near  him,  was  very  ready  to  shew  him  some  things  in 
his  business  which  he  wished  to  see  :  It  was  payiog  (said  he)  respect  to 
literature. 

1  asked  bim,  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  having  so  small  a  share  of 
wealth,  and  uone  of  those  distinctions  in  the  state  which  are  the  objects 
of  ambition.  He  had  only  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  Why 
was  he  not  in  snch  circumstances  as  to  keep  his  coach  ?  Why  had  he 
not  some  considerable  office  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  I  have  never  complained  of 
the  world ;  nor  do  1  think  that  I  have  reason  to  complain.  It  is  rather 
to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so  much.  My  pension  is  more  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  tilings  thai)  any  instance  that  1  have  known.  Here,  Sir, 
was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend  to  Government  at  the  time,  who  got  a  pen- 
sion without  asking  for  it.  I  never  courted  the  great ;  they  sent  for  me  ; 
but  1  think  they  now  give  me  up.  They  are  satisfied  :  they  have  seen 
enough  of  me.  Upon  my  observing  I  could  not  believe  this ;  for  they 
must  certainly  be  highly  pleased  by  his  conversation  :  conscious  of  his 
own  saperiority,  he  answered,  No,  Sir ;  great  Lords  and  great  Ladies 
don't  Tove  to  have  their  mouths  stopped.  This  was  very  expressive  of 
the  effect  which  the  force  of  his  understanding  and  brilliancy  of  his 
fancy  could  not  but  produce;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  must  have  found 
themselves  strangely  diminished  in  his  company.  When  1  warmly  de- 
clared how  happy  I  was  at  all  times  to  hear  him ;— Yes,  Sir,  (said  he) ; 
but  if  you  were  Lord  Chaucellor,  it  would  not  be  so:  you  would  then 
consider  your  own  dignity. 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  this  re- 
mark* But  certainly  one  should  think,  that  iu  whatever  elevated  state 
of  life  a  man  who  knew  the  value  of  the  conversation  of  Johnson  might 
be  placed,  though  he  might  prndently  avoid  a  situation  in  which  he 
Alight  appear  lessened  by  comparison  ;  yet  he  would  frequently  gratify 
himself  in  private  with  the  participation  of  the  rich  intellectual  entertain- 
ment which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange,  however,  is  it,  to  consider 
bow  few  of  the  great  sought  his  society  ;  so  that  if  one  were  disposed  to 
take  occasion  for  satire  on  that  account,  very  conspicuous  objects  present 
themselves.  His  noble  friend  Lord  Elibank,  well  observed,  that  if  a 
great* man  procured  an  interview  with  Johnsou,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  more,  it  shewed  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a  wretched  waut  of  relish  s 
Tor  extraordinary  powers  of  mind.  Mrs.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily  ac- 
counted for  such  conduct  by  saying,  that  Johnson's  conversation  was  by 
much  too  strong  for  a  person  accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and  flattery ; 
it  was  mustard  in  a  young  child's  tnoutk  ! 
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One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  1  was  a  zealous  Tory,  but  not  enough 
"  according  to  knowledge/*  and  should  be  obliged  to  htm  for  "  a  reason/' 
he  was  so  candid,  and  expressed  himself  so  well,  that  I  begged  of  him 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  and  I  wrote  down  as  follows  : 

OF  TORY  AND  WHIG. 

A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  believe,  will  agree.  Their  princi* 
pies  are  the  same,  though  their  modes  of  thinking  are  different.  A  high 
Tory  makes  government  unintelligible ;  it  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  A  vio- 
lent Whig  makes  it  impracticable;  he  is  for  allowing  so  much  liberty  to 
every  man,  that  there  is  uot  power  enough  to  govern  any  man.  The 
prejudice  of  the  Tory  is  for  establishment;  the  prejudice  of  the  Whig  fi 
for  innovation.  A  Tory  does  not  wish  to  give  more  real  power  to  go- 
vernment ;  but  that  government  should  have  more  reverence*  Then 
they  differ  as  to  the  Church.  The  Tory  is  not  for  giving  more  If  gat 
power  to  the  Clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have  a  considerable  influence* 
founded  on  the  opinion  of  mankind:  the  Whig' is  for  limiting  and 
watching  them  with  a  narrow  jealousy. 

TO   MR.   PERKINS. 
SIR, 

However  often  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  hitherto  forgotten  the  note, 
but  I  have  now  sent  it :  with  my  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  you 
and  your  partuer,  of  whom,  from  our  short  conversation,  I  could  not 
judge  otherwise  than  favourably. 

1  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  I  set  out  for  Scotland,  and  I  had  promised  to 
pay  a  visit,  in  my  way,  as  I  sometimes  did,  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire, 
at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  'Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  to  my 
worthy  friends,  the  booksellers,  in  the  Poultry.  Dr.  Johnson  agreed 
to  be  of  the  party  this  year,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and  to  go 
and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at  Luton  Hoe.  He  talked  little  to  us  iu  the 
carriage,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Watson's  second  volume 
of  "  Chemical  Essays,"  which  he  liked  rety  well,  and  his  own  *«  Prince 
of  Abyssinia,"  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed  ;  having  tofd 
us,  that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  was  first  published.  1  hap- 
pened to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  this  day,  and  he  siezed  upon  it  with 
avidity.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  remarkable  passage  :*  "  By 
what  means  (said  the  prince)  are  the  Europeans  thus  powerful :  or  why, 
since  they  can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  conquest,  can- 
not the  Asiatics  and  Africans  invade  their  coasts,  plant  colonies  in  their 
ports,  and  give  laws  to  their  natural  princes  ?  The  same  wind  that  car- 
ried them  back  would^briug  us  thither."— "  They  are  more  powerful,  Sir, 
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than  we,  (answered  Imlack,)  because  they  are  wiser.  Knowledge  will 
always  predominate  over  ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other  animals. 
But  why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know  not  what  reason  cau 
be  given,  but  the  unsearchable  will  of  the  Supreme  Being."  He  said, 
This,  Sir,  no  mao  can  explain  otherwise. 

We  stopped  at  Welwin,  where  I  wished  mnch  tc  see,  in  company  with 
Johnson,  the  residence  of  the  author  of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  which  was 
then  possessed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Young.  Here  some  address  was  requisite, 
for  I  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Young,  and  had  I   proposed  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him,  he  would  have  checked  my  wish, 
and  perhaps  been  offended.     I  therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly,  that 
I  should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  him,  and  try  what  reception 
1  could  procure  from  Mr.  Young;  if  unfavourable,  nothing  was  to  be 
said,  but  if  agreeable,  1  should  return  and  notify  it  to  them.     I  hastened 
to  Mr.  Young's,  found  he  was  at  home,  sent  iu  word  that  a  gentleman 
desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was  shewn  into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a 
young  lady,  his  daughter,  were  sitting.     He  appeared  to  be  a  plain,  civil 
country  gentleman  ;  and  when  I  begged  pardon  for  presumiug  to  trou- 
ble him,   but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he  would  give  me 
leave ;  he  behaved  very  courteously,  and  answered,  "  By  all  means, 
Sir;  we  are  just  going  to  drink  tea;  will  you  sit  down  ?"     I  thanked 
him,bot  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  come  with  me  from  London,  and  I 
must  return  to  the  inn  and  drink  tea  with  him  ;  that  my  name  was  Bos- 
well,  I  had  travelled  with  him  in  the  Hebrides.     "  Sir,  said  he,  I  should 
think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.     Will  you  allow  me  to 
send  to  him  ?"     Availing  myself  of  this  opening,  I  said  that  1  would'  go 
myself  and  bring  him,  when  he  had  drunk  tea  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my 
calling  here.     Haviog  been  thus  successful,  1  hastened  back  to  the  inn,' 
and  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  Mr.  Young,  son  to  Dr.  Young,  the  au- 
thor of  "Night  Thoughts,"  whom  I  had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived.     Dr.  Johnson 
luckily  made  no  enquiry  how  this  invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  to 
go,  and  when  we  eutered  Mr.  Young's  parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a 
very  polite  bow,  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.     I 
bad  the  honour  to  know  that  great  man,  your  father.     We  went  into  the 
garden,   where  we  found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
row  of  trees,  planted  by   Dr.  Young,   which  formed  a  handsome  Go- 
thic arch;  Dr.  Johnson  culled  it   a  very  fine  grove.     I  beheld  it  with 
reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-h -;ase,  on  the  outside  wall  of  which 
was  inscribed,  "  Ambulant es  in  horto  audit  bant  vocem  Dei;"  and  in  re- 
ference to  a  brook  by  which  it  i*  siti,  *.:«  j,  **  Vivendi  rectt  qui  prorogat 
koram"  &c.  I  said  to  Mr.  Young,  that  I  had  been  told  his  father  was 
cheerful.  "Sir,  said  he,  h?  was  too  weil-bred  a  man  r.<>t  to  be  cheerful 
in  company;  but  he  was  glooujy  wheu  blone.  He  never  was  cheerful 
after  my  mother's  death,  and  had  met  with  many  disappointments."    Dr. 
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Johnson  observed  to  me  afterwards,  Tljat  this  way  no  favourable  account 
of  Dr.  Young ;  for  it  is  not  becoming  in  a  man  tp  have  so  lijttle  acquies- 
cence jo  the  ways  of  Pro? idence,  as  to  tye  glpproy  because  he  has  not  ob» 
tained  as  much  preferment  as  he  expected ;  nor  tp  continue  gloomy  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time.  The  last  parf  of  this  cenaurp 
was  theoretically  made.  Practical ly,  we  know  that  grief  for  the  lots  of 
a  wife  may  be  continued  very  long,  in  proportion  as  affection  baa  heea 
sincere.     No  man  knew  this  better  than  Or.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church ,  and  looked  at  the  monument  erected  by  afr» 
Young  to  his  father,  Mr.  Young  mentioned  an  anecdote,  that  his  father 
bad  received  several  thousand  pounds  of  subscriptipu-inoney  for  his 
"  Universal  Passion/'  but  had  lost  it  in  the  South  Sea.  Or.  Johnson 
thought  this  must  be  a  mistake;  for  he  bad  never  seen  a  subscription* 
book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of  profit  with  wbicf)  au- 
thors and  booksellers  engage  in  the  publication  of  literary  worjts.  John? 
son.  JVjIy  judgment  I  have  found  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the  sale  of  a  bopju 
Bos  well.  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  heen  inuch  plagued  with  authors  sending 
you  their  worlds  to  revise  ?  Johnson.  JSo,  Sir ;  I  have  been  thought  a 
sour  surly  fellow.  Boswell.  Very  lucky  for  you.  Sir,— in  t^iat  respect. 
I  must  however  observe,  that  notwithstanding  what  he  now  said,  wtych 
be  no  dpubt  jinagioed  at  the  time  to  be  the  fact,  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
man  who  more  frequently  yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  very  obscure 
authors,  to  read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  liberally  assisted  them  with 
advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  Squire  Dill}-'*,  where  there  is  always 
abuudaace  of  excellent  fare,  and  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Soutbill  church,  which  is  very 
near  to  Mr.  Dilly's  bouse.  It  being  the  first  Sunday  of  the  mouth,  the 
holy  sacrament  was  administered,  and  I  staid  to  partake  of  it.  WJben 
1  came  afterwards  into  Or.  Johnson's  room,  he  said,  You  did  rigfr£  to 
May  and  receive  the  communion  ;  I  had  not  thought  of  it.  This  jeered 
to  MDjply  that  he  did  not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous 
preparation,  as  to  which  good  .men  .entertain  di$ereut  opinions,  soup 
holding  that  it  is  irreverent  to  partake  pf  that  ordinance  without  cpotidexa- 
ble  premeditation ;  others,  that  whoever  is  a  sincere  Christiau,  and  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge  any  other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion, 
.foay,  .without  scruple,  discharge  this  most  solemn  one.  A  middle  no* 
tion  I  believe  to  be  the  just  one,  which  is,  that  communicants  .q$ed  not 
think  a  long  train  of  preparatory  forms  indispensably  necessary ;  but  nei- 
ther should  they  rashly  and  Lightly  venture  upon  so  awful  and  myste- 
rious an  institution.  Christians  mu&t  judge,  each  for  himself,  what 
degree  of  retirement  and  self-examination  is  necessary  upon  each  oc- 
casion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which,  I  hope  for  the  feliqity  of  human, 
nature,   mapy  .experience,—- in  fine  weather,— at  the  country-house 
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a  friend,— consoled  and  elevated  by  pious  exercises,—!  expressed  ray- 
self  with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to  my  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend  ; 
*  My  dear  Sir,  I  would  fain  be  a  good  inao  ;  and  I  am  very  good  now.  I 
fear  God  and  honour  the  King  ;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevolent 
to  atl  mankind.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  benignant  indulgence ;  but 
took  occasion  to  give  me  wise  and  salutary  caution.  Do  not,  Sir,  ac- 
custom yourself  to  trust  to  impressions.  There  is  a  middle  state  of  mind 
between  conviction  and  hypocrisy,  of  which  many  are  uuconscious.  By 
trusting  to  i nl pressions,  a  man  may  gradually  come  to  yield  to  them,  and 
at  length  be  subject  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  or  what  is  the 
tame  thing  in  effect,  to  suppose  that  be  is  not  a  free  agent.  A  man 
who  is  iri  that  state,  should  not  be  suffered  to  live;  if  he  declares  he 
cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  and  is  irresistibly  impelled,  there 
can  be  no  confidence  in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  tyger.  But,  Sir,  no 
man  believes  himself  to  be  impelled  irresistibly ;  we  know  that  he  who 
tays  he  believes  it,  lies.  Favourable  impressions  at  particular  moments 
at  to  the  state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and  dangerous.  In  general 
no  man  can'  be  sure  of  his  acceptance  with  God;  some,  indeed,  may 
have  bad  it  revealed  to  them.  St.  Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may* 
have  had  a  miracle  wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  obtained  super* 
natural  assurance  of  pardon,  and' mercy,  and  beatitude  ;  yet  St.  Paul; 
though  he  expresses  strong*  hope,  also  expresses  fear,  lest  having  preach- 
ed to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast-away. 

The  optnidn  of  a  learned  Bishop  ofour  acquaintance,  as  to  there  being 
merit  in  religious  faith,  being  mentioned ;— Johnson.  Why,  yes,  Sir, 
the  most  licentious  man;  were  hell  dpad  Before  him,  would  not  take  the 
most  beautiful  strumpet  to  his  arms.  We  must,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
live  by  faith,'  not  by  sight; 

T  talked*  to  hint  of  original  sin,  inconsequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
of  the  atonement  made  by  our  Saviour.  After  some  conversation,  which 
he  desired  me  t'o  remember,  he,  at  my  requeue  dictated  to  me  as  follows  : 
*  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  enquiry  is  not  necessary ;  for  what- 
ever is  the'eautfe  of  human  corruption,  men  are  evidently  and  confessedly 
to  corrtrptf,  that  all  the  laws  of  heaved  and  earth  are  insufficient  to  re* 
strata  them  from  crimes. 

Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  conception  of  vicarious  pu- 
aifhmeuts,  it  it  an  opinion  which  has  had  possession  of  mankind  in  all 
age*  There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  used  the  practise  of  sacrifices. 
Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  propriety  of  vicarious  punishments,  holdt 
an  opinion  which  the  sentiments  and  practise  of  mankind  have  contra- 
dicted, from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the 
tins  of  mankind  was  offered  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  called  in 
aeripture,  'The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketb  away  the  sins  of  the  world.' 
To  jodge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  it  must  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  the  government  of  the  universe,  that  God 
•hocrld  tn  •  kekoown  his  .perpetual  and  irreconcileable  detesiatiou  of  moral 
No.  10 .  5  I 
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£viL  He  might  indeed  puqjsh,  and  punish  only  the  offenders  ;  but  as 
the  end  of  punishment  is  not  revenge  of  crimes,  but  propagation  of 
virtue,  it  was  more  becoming  the  Divine  clemency  to  find  another 
manner  of  proceeding,  less  destructive  to  man,  and  at  least  equally 
powerful  to  promote  goodness.  .  The  end  of  punishment  is  to  reclaim 
and  warn.  That  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and  warn,  which  shew* 
(evidently  such  abhorrence  of  sin  in  God,  as  may  deter  us  from  it,  or 
strike  us  with  dread  of  vengeance  when  we  have  committed  it.  This  is 
effected  by  vicarious  punishment.  Nothing  could  more  testify  the  op- 
position between  the  nature  of  God  and  moral  evil,  or  more  amply 
display  his  justice,  to  men  and  angels,  to  all  orders  and  successions  of 
beings,  than  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  highest  and  purest  uatqre,  cveu 
for  the  Divinity  itself,  to  pacify  the  demands  of  vengeance,  by  a. 
painful  death;  of  which  the  uatural  effect  will  be,  that  when  justice  is 
appeased,  there  is  a  proper  place  for  the  exercise  of  mercy ;  and  that  such* 
propitiation  shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imperfections  of  our  ober 
dience,  and  the inefficacy  of  our  repentance;  for,  obedience  and  repen* 
tance,  such  as  we  can  perform,  are  still  necessary.  Our  Saviour  has 
told  us,  that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil ;  to  fulfil 
the  typical  law,  by  the  performance  of  what  those  types  had  foreshewn  ; 
and  the  moral  law,  by  precepts  of  greater  purity  and  hjgher  exaltation* 

[Here  he  said,  God  bless  you  with  it.  1  acknowledged  myself  much 
obliged  to  him  ;  but  I  begged  that  he  would  go  on  as  to  the  propitiutioq 
being  the  chief  object  of  our  most  holy  faith.  \He  then  dictated  this  one 
other  paragraph.] 

The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  that  of  an  universal  sa- 
crifice, and  perpetual  propitiation.  Other  prophets  ouly  proclaimed  the 
will  and  the  threatening  of  God.     Christ  satisfied  his  justice. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College  Cambridge, 
dined  with  us.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  a  better  provision  were  made 
for  parish-clerks.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  a  parish-clerk  should  be  a  man 
who  is  able  to  make  a  will,  or  write  a  letter  for  any  body  in  the  parish. 
J  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notiou  that  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
with  all  their  learning,  and  all  their  arts,  were  not  only  black,  but 
woolly  haired.  Mr.  Palmer  asked  how  did  it  appear  upon  examining 
jthe  mummies  ?  Dr.  Johnson  approved  of  this  test. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never  heard  a  more  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  advantages  of  wealth  than  Dr.  Johnson,  he  this  day,  I  know  not 
from  what  caprice,  took  the  other  side.  I  have  not  observed  (eaid  he) 
that  men  of  very  large  fortunes  enjoy  any  tiling  extraordinary  that  makes 
happiness.  What  has  the  Duke  of  Bedford?  What  has  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire?  The  only  great  instance  that  I  have  ever  known  of  the  eiN 
j'lymeiit  of  wealth  was,  that  of  Jamaica  Dawkins,  who  going  to  visit 
Puiinyrn,  tiud  hearing  that  the  way  was  infested  by  robbers,  hired* 
froop  of  Turkish  horse  to  gunrd  him. 

Dr,  Gibhons,  the  Dissenting  minister,  being  mentioned,  he  said,  I 
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took  to  Dr.  Gibbons.  And  addressing  himicif  to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly* 
added,  I  shut  I  be  glad  to  see  him.  Tell  him,  if  he'N  call  on  me,  and 
dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  an  afternoon,   1  shall  take  it  kind. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Southill,  a  very  respectable  man, 
with  a  very  agreeable  family,  sent  an  invitation  to  us  to  drink  tea.  1  re- 
marked Dr.  Johnson's  very  respectful  politeness.  Though  always  fond 
of  changing  the  scene,  he  said,  We  must  have  Mr*  Dilly's  leave.  We 
cannot  go  from  your  house,  Sir,  without  your  permission.  We  all  went, 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  our  visit.  I  however  remember  nothing 
particular,  except  a  nice  distinction  which  Dr.  Johnson  made  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  memory,  maintaining  that  forgetful ness  was  a 
man's  own  fault.  To  remember  and  to  recollect  (said  he)  are  different 
thing*.     A  man  has  riot  the  power  to  recollect  what  is  not  in  his  mind  ; 

but  when  a  thing  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remember  it. 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning  back  on  a  chair,    which  a 

little  before  1  had  perceived  to  be  broken,  and  pleading  forgetfulness  as 
an  excuse.  Sir.  (said  he,)  its  being  broken  was  certainly  in  your  mind: 
When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in  general  very  timorous; 
a— Johnson.  No  wonder,  Sir ;  he  is  afraid  of  being  shot  getting  into 
a  bouse,  or  hanged  when  he  has  got  out  of  it. 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six  sheets  of  a  translation 
from  the  French  ;  adding,  1  should  be  glad  to  see  it  now.  1  wish  that  I 
had  copies  of  all  the  pamphlets  written  against  me,  as  it  is  said  Pope  had. 
Had  I  known  that  I  should  make  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  should 
have  been  at  pains  to  collect  them.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  day  in 
which  there  is  not  something  about  me  in  the  newt-papers. 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Lu ton-Hoe,  to  see  Lord  Bute's 
magnificent  seat,  for  which  1  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As  we  entered  the 
park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style  of  my  old  friendship  with  Lord  Moun- 
atnart,  and  said,  I  shall  probably  be  much  at  this  place.  The  Sage, 
aware  of  human  vicissitudes,  gently  checked  me :  Don't  you  be  too  sure 
tof  that.  He  made  two  or  three  peculiar  observations ;  as  when  shewn 
the  botanical  garden,  Is  not  every  garden  a  botanical  garden  ?  When 
told  that  there  was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several  miles:  That  is 
making  a  very  foolish  u*e  of  the  ground;  a  little  of  it  is  very  well. 
When  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure  ground; 
Don't  let  us  futigue  ourselves.  Why  should  we  walk  there  ?  Here's  a 
fine  tree,  let's  get  to  the  top  of  it.  But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very 
much  pleased.  He  said,  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do  not  regret 
baring  come  to  see.  It  is  a  very  stately  place,  indeed  ;  in  the  house 
magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to  convenience,  nor  convenience  to  magni* 
ficeuce.  The  library  is  very  splendid  ;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms  is  very 
great;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures  is  beyond  expectation,  beyond  hopes- 
It  happened  without  any  previous  concert,  that  we  visited  the  seat  of 
Lord  Bute  upon  the  King's  birth-day  ;  we  dined  and  drank  his  Maj< 
ty's  health  at  an  inn,  in  the  village  of  Luton* 
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In  the  evening  I  pat  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to  favour  me  with  * 
copy  of  his  .celebrated  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  he  was  at 
last  pleased  to  comply  with  this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to  me 
from  his  memory;  for  be  believed  that  he  himself  had  no  copy.  There 
was  an  animated  glow  in  his  countenance  while  he  thus  recalled  hit  high 
minded  indignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  id 
which  I  was  Counsel.  The  Society  of  Procurators,  or  Attorniea,  ea- 
titled  to  practise  in  the  inferior  courts  at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a 
royal  charter,  in  which  they  had  taken  care  to  have  their  ancient  desig- 
nation of  Procurators  changed  into  .that  of  Solicitors,  from  a  notion,  at 
they  supposed,  that  it  was  more  genteel;  and  this  new  title  they  dia- 
played  by  a  public  advertisement  for  a  General  Meeting  at  their  Hall. 
It  has  been. said,  that  the  Scottish  nation  is  not  distinguished  for  ho- 
mo ur  ;  and,  indeed,  what  happened  on  this  occasion  may  in  some  de- 
gree justify  the  remark  ;  for  although  this  society  had  contrived  to  make 
themselves  a  very  prominent  object  for  the  ridicule  of  such  as  might 
stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was  the  following  para- 
graph, sent  to  the  news-paper  called  "  The  Caledonian  Mercury," 

"  A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  the  worshipful  Society  of  Chal- 
deans, Caclies,  or  running-Stationers  of  this  city  are  resolved,  in  imita- 
tion, aud  encouraged  by  the  singular  success  of  their  bretheren,  of  an 
.equally  respect  Me  Society,  to  apply  for  a  Charter  of  their  Privileges, 
particularly  of  the  sole  privilege  of  procuring,  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word,  exclusive  of  chairmen,  porters,  penny*  post  men,  and 
other  inferior  ranks;  their  brethren  the  K— Y — l  S— ll— rs,  alias 
P — c — us,  before  the  Inferior  Courts  of  this  City,  always  excepted. 

"  Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be  successful,  they  are  farther  re- 
solved not  to  he  puffed  up  thereby,  but  to  demean  themselves  with  more 
equanimity  and  decency  than  their  /?-y-/,  learned  and  very  modest  bre- 
thren above  mentioned  have  done  upon  their  lute  diguification  and  ex- 
altation," 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society  prosecuted  Mr.  Robertson, 
the  publisher  of  the  paper,  for  damages;  and  the  first  judgment  of  the 
whole  Court  very  wisely  dismissed  the  action  ;  SolvetJur  risn  tabule,  tu 
missus  abibis.  But  a  new  trial  or  review  was  granted  upon  a  petition, 
accenting  to  the  forms  of  Scotland.  This  petition  I  was  engaged  to  an- 
swer, and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  great  alacrity  furnished  me  this  evening 
with  what  follows  : 

All  injury  •*  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune,  or  the  fame.  Now  it 
h  a  certain  thing,  it  is  proverbially  known,  that  a  jest  breaks  no  bones* 
They  never  have  gained  half-a-crown  less  in  the  whole  profession  nnce 
tir.s  ttiisc  hievous  paragraph  has  appeared  ;  aud,  as  to  their  reputation, 
AVi;;iL  i»  their  reputation  hut  an  instrument  of  pelting  money  ?  If,  there- 
fore they  have  lost  no  money,  the  (]u*.»tioo  of  reputation  may  be  answer- 
ed by  a  very  old  position, — De  minimis  non  curat  pretor. 
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Whether  tbexe  was,  or  was  not,  an  animus  injnriandi,  is  not  worth  en- 
quiring, if  no  injuria  can  be  proved.  Put  the  truth  is,  there  was  do 
animus  injuriaudi*  It  was  only  an  animus  irritandi,  which  happening  to 
be  exercised  upon  a  genus  irratibile,  produced  unexpected  violence  of 
resentment.  Their  irritability  arose  only  from  an  opinion  of  tljeirown 
importance,  and  their  delight  in  their  new  ejthaltation.  What  might 
have  been  borne  by  a  Procurator,  could  not  be  borne  by  a  Solicitor* 
Your  Lordships  well  know,  that  honorts  mutant  mores*  Titles  and  dig* 
ftities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy.  As  a  madman  is  apt  to  think  him- 
self grown  suddenly  great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly  great  is  apt  to  bor- 
row a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-operate  with  their  resentment 
would  be  to  promote  their  phrenzy  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  to  what 
they  might  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  Solicitor  should  be  added 
the  elation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

We  consider  your  Lordships  as  the  protectors  of  oar  rights,  and  tbe 
^guardians  of  our  virtues ;  but  believe  it  not  included  in  your  high  office, 
that  you  should  flatter  our  vices,  or  solace  our  vanity  ;  and,  as  vanity 
only  .dictates  this  prosecution,  it  is  humbly  hoped  your  Lordships  will 
dismiss  it. 

If  /every  attempt,  however  light  or  ludicrous,  to  lessen  another'*  lepu* 
lotion,  is  to  be  punished  by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  punishment  can  be 
fnffioienftly  severe  for  him  who  attempts  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  tfa* 
$unxeme  Court  of  Justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a  cause  already  4e£er* 
mined,  without  any  cfcaoge  in  the  state  of  the  question  ?  Does  it  not 
tfBjftty  hopes  that  the  judges  will  change  their  opinion  ?  Is  not  uncertainty 
and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable  to  a  Court }  Does  it 
not  suppose,  that  the  former  judgment  was  temerarius  or  negligent  > 
Does  it  not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  public  ?  Will  it  not  be  said,  that 
jus  est  ami  incognitujw,  aut  toagumt  and  will  not  Abe  consequence  bo 
drown,  mis era  est  urmtus  f  Will  not  the  rules  of  action  be  obscure  ? 
Will  not  he  who  knows  himself  wrong  to-day,  hope  that  the  Courts  of 
Justice  will  think  him  right  to-morrow  ?  Surely,  my  Lords,  these  are 
attempts  of  dangerous  tendency,  which  the  Solicitors,  as  men  versed  irr 
the  law,  should  have  foreseen  and  avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ig- 
outran t  printer  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  but  (com  lawyers*  the 
descendants  of  lawyers,  who  have  practised  fqr  t^ree  hundred*  yea/g,  and 
have  now  raised  themselves  to  a  higher  denomination,  it  .might  be  e*r 
pected,  that  they  should  know  the  reverence  doe  to  a  jucUqial  detqrnju* 
nation  ;  and,  having  been  once  dismissed,  should  sit  down  in  silence. 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  Court,  by  a  plurality  of  vqices, 
without  having  a  single  additional  circumstance  before  them,  reversed 
their  own  judgment,  made  a  serious  matter  of  this  dull  and  foolish  joke, 
and  adjudged  Mr.  Robertson  to  pay  to  the  Society  five  pounds  (sterling 
money)  and  costs  of  suit.  The  decision  will  seem  strange  to  English 
lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnsou  was  to  return  to  London.  He  was 
▼ery  pleasant  at  breakfast ;  1  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  having  resolved 
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never  to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  Johnson.  Sif,  it  is  a  very  foolish  reto^ 
lution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself  very 
estimable.  No,  Sir,  1  would  prefer  a  pretty  woman  uuless  there  are  ob* 
jections  to  her.  A  pretty  woman  may  be  foolish ;  a  pretty  woman  may  he 
wicked  ;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like  me.  But  there  is  no  such  danger  in 
marrying  a  pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended  ;  she  will  not  be  persecuted 
if  she  does  not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty  woman,  if  she  has  a  mind  to 
be  wicked,  can  find  a  readier  way  than  another ;  and  that  is  all. 
-  I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly's  chaise  toShefford,  where  talking  of 
Lord  Bute's  never  going  to  Scotland,  he  said,  As  ah  Englishman,  1  should 
with  all  the  Scotch  gentlemen  should  be  educated  in  England  ;  Scotland 
would  become  a  province;  they  would  spend  all  their  rents  in  England. 
Tim  it  a  subject  of  much  consequence,  and  much  delicacy.  The  advan^ 
tage  of  an  English  education  is  unquestionably  very  great  to  Scotch  gen-* 
tlemcn  of  talents  and  ambition  ;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotland,  and  per* 
bapt  other  means,  might  be  effectually  used  to  prevent  them  from  being 
totally  estranged  from  their  native  country,  any  more  than  a  Cumberland 
or  Northumberland  gentleman,  who  has  been  educated  iu  the  Sooth  of 
England.  I  own, -indeed,  that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch 
gentlemen,  who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambition,  to  be  educated  in 
England,  where  they  may  perhaps  be  distinguished  only  by  a  nick-name* 
lavish  their  fortune  by  giving  expensive  entertainments  to  those  who4 
laugh  at  them,  and  saunter  about  as  mere  idle  insignificant  hangers-on 
even  upon  the  foolish  great ;  when,  if  they  had  been  judiciously  brought 
up  at  home,  they  might  have  been  comfortable  and  creditable  memberf 
of  society. 

At  ShefTord  I  had  another  affectionate  purting  from  my  reverend  friend, 
who  was  taken  up  by  the  Bedford  coach  and  carried  to  the  metropolis* 
I  went  with  Messieurs  Dilly  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedford  ;  dined  with' 
the  officers  of  the  militia  of  that  county,  and  next  day  proceeded  on  my 
journey. 

TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ, 

'     DEAR  SIR, 

How  welcome  your  account  of  yourself  and  vottr  invitation  to  your* 
new  house  was  to  me,  I  need  not  tell  you.  who  consider  our  friend >hip 
not  only  as  formed  by  choice,  but  as  matured  by  time.  We  have  been 
now  long  enough  acquainted  to  have  many  images  in  common,  and  there^ 
fore  to  have  a  source  of  conversation  which  neither  the  )earuin<;  nor  the 
wit  of  a  new  companion  can  supply. 

My  lives  are  now  published  ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me  whither  I  shall 
tend  them,  that  they  may  come  to  you,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall 
not  be  without  them. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear,  that  Mrs.  Thrale  isdisincurabered* 
of  her  bre*viiou?e;  and   that  it  seemed  to  the  pnrchaser  to  far  from  aft 
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evil,  that  be  was  content  to  give  for  it  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  thpu- 
tand  pounds.     Is  the  nation  ruined  ? 

Please  to  make  my  respectful  compliments  to  the  Lady  Rothes, 
and  keep  me  in  the  memory  of  all  the  little  dear  family,  particularly 
Mrs*  Jane. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Bolt-court,  June  16,  1781. 

Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor  was  uniform  and  extensive,  both  from 
inclination  and  principle.  He  not  only  bestowed  liberally  out  of  his  own 
parse,  but  what  is  more  difficult  as  well  as  rare,  would  beg' from  others, 
when  he  had  proper  objecta  in  view.  This  he  did  judiciously  as  well  as 
humanely.  Mr.  Philip  Metcalf  tells  me,  that  when  he  hap  asked  him 
for  some  money  for  persons  in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalf  has  offered  what 
Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  iusisted  on  taking  less,  saying  No,  no, 
Sir,  we  must  not  pamper  them. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone,  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  executors, 
for  the  following  note,  which  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
and  which,  we  may  presume,  his  unaffected  modesty  prevented  him 
4f/om  communicating  to  me  with  the  other  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson  with 
which  he  was  pleased  to  furnish  me.  However  slight  in  itself,  as  it  does 
honour  to  that  illustrious  painter,  aud  most  amiable  man,  I  am  happy  to 
introduce  it.  j  *'-•-, 

- -T  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

DEAR   SIR, 

It  was.not  before  yesterday  that  I  received  your  splendid  benefaction. 
To  a  hand  sojiberal  in  distributing;  1  hope  tiobody  will  envy  the  power 
of  acquiring..  J  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 


Jane  2S,  178 1. 


TO  THOMAS  ASTLE  ESQ. 


SIR,       ' 


I  am  ashamed  that  you  have  been  forced  to  call  so  often  for  your 
books,  but  it  has  been  by  no  fault  on  either  side.  They  have  never  been 
out  of  my  hands,  nor  have  I  ever  been  at  home  without  seeing  you;  for 
to  see  a  man  so  skilful  in  the  antiquities  of  my  country,  is  au  oppor- 
tunity ofimprovement  not  willingly  to  be  missed. 

Your  notes  on  Alfred  appear  to  me  very  judicious  and  accurate,  but 
they"'  are  too  few.  Many  things  familiar  to  you,  are  unknown  to  me,  and 
to  most  others;  and  you  miM  not  think  too  favourably  of  your 
headers;  by  supposing  them  knowing,  you  will  leave  them  ignorant. 
Measure  of  land,  and  value  of  money,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  state 
pitb  care*      Had  the  Saxons  any  gold  coin  ? 
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I  have  much  cariosity  after  the  manners  and  transactions  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  have  wanted  either  diligence  or  opportunity,  or  both.  You, 
Sir,  have  great  opportunities,  and  1  wish  you  both  diligence  and  success* 

1  am,  Sur,  &c. 

Sam.  Johhso*. 

Jnly  17, 178K 

The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert  in  Dr.  Burney's  own  words, 
"  Dr.  Burney  related  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  partiality  which  his  writings 
had  excited  in  a  friend  of  Dr.  Burney's,  the  late  Mr.  Bewley,  well  known 
in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  the  PhifofOpher  of  MMsitgkd*;  who,  from 
the  Ramblers  and  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  and  long  before  the  author** 
f«ttre  was  established  by  the  Dictionary  itself,  or  any  other  work,  bad 
conceived  such  a  reverence  for  him,  that  he  earnestly  begged  Dr.  Burney 
V6  give  him  the  cover  of  the  first  letter  he  had  received  from  him,  aaev 
relic  of  so  estimable  a  writer.    This  was  in  1755.     In  1769,  when*  Dr. 
Burney  visited  Dr.  Johnttm  at  the  Temple  in  London,  where  he  had  then 
Chambers,  he  happened  to  arrive  there  before  he  was  up ;  and  being* 
shewn  roto  the  room  where  he  tvas  to  breakfast,  finding  himself  alone,  he 
examined  the  contents  of  the  apartment,  to  try  whether  he  could  inrdisw 
coveted  steal  any   thing*  to  send  to  his  friend  Bewley,  as  anbther  relic 
of  the  admirable  Dr.  Johnson.    But  finding  nothing  better  to  hi*  pur* 
pose,  he  cat  Some  bristles  off  his  hearth-broom,  and  enclosed  them  in  a 
letter  to  his  country  enthusiast,  who  received  tbem  with  due  reverence. 
The  Doctor  was  6o  sensible  of  the  honour  done  him  by  a  man  of  geniua 
and  science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Bur* 
ney,  Sir,  there  is  no]  man  possessed  of  the  smallest  portion  of  modesty, 
but  must  be  flattered  with  the  admiration  of  such  a  man.     I'll  give  him 
a  set  of  my  Lives,  if  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  tbem.     la 
this  he  kept  his  word ;  and   Dr.  Burney  had  not  only  the  pleasure  of 
gratifying  his  friend  with  a  present  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance  than 
the  segment  from  the  hearth-broom,  but  soon  after  introducing  him  to 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  in  Bolt-court,  with  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  conversing  a  considerable  time,  not  a  fortnight  before  his  death'; 
which  happened  in  St.  Marti  n's-street,  during  his  visit  to  Dr.  Burney, 
in  the  house  where  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  and  died  before." 

Jn  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books  is  the  following  minute.    < 
» August  0,  3  P.  M.  aetat.  72,  in  the  summer-house  of  S  treat  ham. 

After  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and  neglected,  I  have  retired 
hither,  to  plan  a  life  of  greater  diligence,  in  hope  that  I  may  yet  be 
useful,  and  be  daily  better  prepared  to  appear  before  roy  Creator  and 
my  judge,  from  whose  infinite  mercy  1  humbly  call  for  assistance  and 
support. 

My  purpose  is, 

To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some  serious  employment. 

Having  prayed,  1  purpose  to  employ  the  next  six  weeks  upon  the 
Italian  raaguage,  for  my  settled  study. 
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Hew  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  in  these  moments  of  sotitarde/ 
and  how  spirited  are  his  resolutions  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a*very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  when 
afflicted  with  many  complaints. 

In  autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne, 
for  which  very  good  reasons  might  be  given  in  the  conjectural  yet 
positive  manner  of  writers,  who  are  proud  to  account  for  every  event 
which  they  relate.  He  himself,  however,  says,  The  motives  of  my 
journey  I  hardly  know ;  1  omitted  it  last  year,  and  am  not  willing  to 
miss  it  again.  But  some  good  considerations  arise,  amongst  which  is 
the  kindly  recollection  of  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon  of  Birmingham.  Hector 
is  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  companion  of  my  childhood  that  passed 
through  the  school  with  me,  We  have  always  loved  one  another  ;• 
perhaps  we  may  be  made  better  by  some  serious  conversation,  of  which 
however  I  have  no  distinct  hope. 

He  says  too,  At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  [to  shew  a  good 
example  by  frequent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

My  correspondence  with  him  during  the  rest  of  this  year  was,  I  know 
not  why,  very  scanty,  and  all  on  my  side.     I  wrote  him  one  letter  to  in^ 
troduce  Mr.  Sinclair,  (now  Sir  John,)  the  member  for  Caithness,  to  his 
acquaintance;  and  informed  him  in  another,  that  my  wife  had  again  been 
affected  with  alarming  symptoms  of  illness. 

In  1?82,  his  complaints  increased,  and  the  history  of  his  life  this  year, 
is  lrttle  mote  than  a  mournful  recital  of  the  variations  of  his  illness,  in 
the*  midst  of  which,  however,  it  will  appear  from  his  letters,  that  the 
powers  of  his  mind  were  in  116  degree  impaired. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

DEAR   SIR, 

I  sit  down  to  answer  your  letter  on  the  same  day  in  which  I  received 
it,  and  am  pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  the  year  is  to  you.  No  man 
ought  to  be  at  ease  while  he  knows  himself  in  the  wrong ;  and  I  have  not 
satisfied  myself  with  ray  long  silence.  The  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Sinclair, 
however,  was,  I  believe,  never  brought. 

My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last  year  :  and  1  can  give  no  very 
laudable  account  of  my  time*  I  am  always  hoping  to  do  better  than  I 
have  ever  hitherto  done. 

My  journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Staffordshire  was  not  pleasant ;  for 
what  enjoyment  has  a  sick  man  visiting  the  sick  ? — Shall  we  ever  have 
another  frolic  like  our  journey  to  the  Hebrides  ? 

I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Bos  well  will  surmount  her  complaint*  ;  iii  losing 
her  you  will  lose  your  anchor,  and  be  tost,  without  stability,  by  the 
waves  of  life,  I  wish  both  her  and  you  very  many  years,  and  very 
happy. 

For  some  months  past  I  have  been  so  withdrawn  from  the  world,  that 
No.  11,  6  K 
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|  can  send  you  nothing  particular.     All  your  friends,  however,  are  well, 
and  will  be  glad  of  your  return  to  London. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

You r's  most  affectionately, 
Januarys,  1788.  SAM.  JohNSON. 

At  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than  he  had  once  been  to  sustain  a 
shock,  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  Mr.  Lerett,  which  event  he  thus 
communicated  to  Dr.  Lawrence. 

SIR, 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  last  night  eminently  cheerful, 
died  this  morning.  The  man  who  lay  in  the  same  room,  hearing  sdub- 
common  noise,  got  up  and  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but  without  effect. 
He  then  called  Mr.  Holder,  the  apothecary,  who,  though  when  he  came 
he  thought  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood.  So 
has  ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  useful  and  very  blameless  man. 

lam,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
Jan,  17,  1789.  Sam.  Johnson. 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  in  my  possession  is  the  following 
entry  :  January  30,  Sunday.  Robert  Levett  was  buried  in  the  church-r 
yard  of  Bridewell,  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on 
Thursday  17»  about  seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  in&tautaneous  death. 
He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend;  I  have  known  him  from  about  40*. 
Commendavi.  May  God  have  mercy  on  him.  May  he  have  mercy  on  me, 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard  for  Levett,  that  he  honoured 
\i\%  memory  with  the  following  pathetic  verses : 

Condemn' d  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 

By  Hidden  blast  or  slow  decline 

Our  aocial  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year, 

Sec  Levett  to  the  grave  descend  $ 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye, 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind, 
Nor,  letter'd  arrogance,  deny 

Tby  praise  to  merit  unrefiu'd. 

When  fainting  Nature  call'd  for  aid, 

And  hov'ring  Death  prepar'dthe  blow, 
His  vigorous  remedy  displayed  . 

The  power  of  art  without  tbesbow. 

Jn  Misery**  darkest  caverns  known, 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigb, 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan, 

And  lonely  Want  retird  to  die, 
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No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay. 

No  petty  gains  disdain'd  by  pride  ; 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 

The  toil  of every  day  supply'd. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a  pause,   nor  left  a  void  ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 

His  single  talent  well  employ'd. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  nigbf, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  j 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 
Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  ouce  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

In  one  of  Johnson's  registers  of  this  year,  there  occurs  the  following 
curious  passage:  Jan.  20.  The  Ministry  is  dissolved.  I  prayed  with 
Francis,  and  gave  thanks.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  whe- 
ther there  are  two  dibtinct  particulars  mentioned  here?  Or  that  we  are 
to  understand  the  giving  of  thanks  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Ministry  ?  In  support  of  the  last  of  these  conjectures  may  be 
urged  his  mean  opinion  of  that  Ministry,  which  has  frequently  appeared 
in  the  course  of  this  work;  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  what  he  said 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Seward: — I  am  glad  the  ministry  is  removed. 
Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility  never  disgraced  a  country.  If  they  sent  a 
messenger  into  the  City  to  take  up  a  printer,  the  messenger  was  taken 
op  instead  of  the  printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting  Alderman.  If 
they  sent  one  army  to  the  relief  of  another,  the  first  army  was  defeated 
mod  taken  before  the  second  arrived.  I  will  not  say  that  what  they  did 
was  always  wrong ;  but  it  was  always  done  at  a  wrong  time. 

TO   MRS,  STRAHAN. 

DEAR  MADAM) 

Mrs.  Williams  shewed  roe  your  kind  letter.  This  little  habitation 
is  now  but  a  melancholy  place,  clouded  with  the  gloom  of  disease  and 
death.  Of  the  four  inmates,  one  has  been  suddenly  snatched  away  ; 
two  are  oppressed  by  very  afflictive  and  dangerous  illness;  and  I  tried 
yesterday  to  gain  some  relief  by  a  third  bleeding,  from  a  disorder  which 
baa  for  sometime  distressed  me,  and  I  think  myself  to-day  much  better. 
I  am  glad,  dear  Madam,  to  hear  that  you  are  so  far  recovered  as  to 
goto  Bath.  Let  me  ouce  more  eutreat  you  to  stay  till  your  health  it  not 
only  obtained,  but  confirmed.  Your  fortune  is  such  as  that  no  mode- 
rate expence  deserves  your  care ;  and  you  have  a  husband,  who,  1  believe, 
does  not  regard  it.     Stay,  therefore,  till  you  are  quite  well.     I  am,  for 
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my  party  very  much  deserted;  but  complaint  it  useless*  I  hope  God 
will  bless  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  form  the  same  wish  for  me.  I  am* 
dear  Madam, 

Your  moat  bumble  servant, 

Feb.  4,  1783*  SAM.  JoHMfOV, 

TO  EDMOND  MA  LONE,  ESQ. 

SIR, 

I  have  for  many  weeks  been  to  much  out  of  order,  that  I  hare  gone 
out  only  in  a  coach  to  Mrs.  Thrale's,  where  I  can  use  all  the  freedom 
that  sickness  requires.  Do  not,  therefore,  take  it  amiss,  that  I  am  not 
with  you  and  Dr.  Farmer*     I  hope  hereafter  to  tee  you  often. 

lam,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 
Feb.  97*  i7t2.  Sam.  Johuso*. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

DEAK  SIR, 

1  hope  I  grow  better,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  enjoy  the  kindness 
.my  friends.     I   think  this  wild  adherence  to  Chattertoa  more  unao- 
,     Citable  than  the  obstinate  defence  of  Ossian*     In  Ossian  there  it  a  na-» 
*.  tional  pride,  which  may  be  forgiven,  though  it  cannot  be  applaudatL 
In  Chattcrton  there  is  nothing  but  the  resolution  to  say  agaju  what  has 
once  been  said.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
March  2,  1782.  Sam.  JoHNtO*. 

These  short  letters  shew  the  regard  which  Dr.  Johnson  entertained 
for  Mr.  Malone,  who  the  more  he  is  known  is  the  more  highly  valued. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Johnson  was  prevepted  from  sharing  the 
elegant  hospitality  of  that  gentleman's  table,  at  which  he  would  in  every 
respect  have  been  fully  gratified.  Mr.  Malone,  who  has  so  ably  suc- 
ceeded him  as  an  Editor  of  Sbakspeare,  has,  in  his  Preface  done  great 
aud  just  honour  to  John  sou's  memory. 

TO    MRS.   LUCT   POKIER   IK    LICHFIELD. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

1  went  away  from  Lichfield  ill,  and  have  had  a  troublesome  time  with 
my  breath  ;  for  some  weeks  1  have  been  disordered  by  a  cold,  of  which 
I  could  uot  get  the  violence  abated,  till  I  had  been  let  blood  three  limes. 
I  have  uot,  however,  beeuso  bad  but  that  I  could  have  written,  and  am 
sorrv  that  I  neglected  it. 

My    dwelling  is  but  melancholy;  both  Williams   and  Desmouiios, 
and  myself,  are  very  sickly  ;  Frank  is  not  well ;  aud  Poor  Levett  died 
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in  hi*  bed  the  other  day,  by  a  sudden  stroke;  I  suppose  pot  one  minute 
passed  between  health  and  death ;  so  uncertain  are  human  things. 

Such  is  (he  appearance  of  the  world  about  me ;  I  hope  your  scenes  are 
more  cheerful.  But  whatever  befals  us,  though  it  is  wise  to  be  serious, 
it  is  useless  and  foolish,  and  perhaps  sinful*  to  be  gloomy.  Let  us, 
therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easy  as  we  can ;  though  the  loss  of  friends 
will  be  felt,  aud   poor    Levett  had  been  a  faithful  adherent  for  thirty 

years. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission  of  writing ;  I  hope  to  mend 
that  and  my  other  faults.     Let  me  have  your  prayers. 

Make  my  complimeuts  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss  Adey,  and  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  the  whole  company  of  my  friends,     lam,  my  dear, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
London,  March  2,  1789.  ft**-  JOHNSON, 

TO  THE  SAME. 
BEAR  MADAM, 

My  last  was  but  a  dull  letter,  and  I  know  not  that  this  will  be  much 
more  cheerful ;  I  am,  however  willing  to  write,  because  you  are  desirous 
to  hear  from  me. 

My  disorder  has  now  begun  its  ninth  week,  for  it  is  not  yet  over. 
I  was  last  Thursday  blooded  for  the  fourth  time,  and  have  since  found 
myself  much  relieved,  but  I  am  very  tender  and  easily  hurt;  so  that 
since  we  parted  1  have  had  but  little  comfort,  but  I  hope  that  the  spring 
will  recover  me ;  aud  that  in  the  summer  I  shall  see  Lichfield  again* 
fpt  I  will  not  delay  my  visit  another  year  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

I  have,  by  advertising,  found  poor  Mr.  Levett's  brothers  in  Yorkshire, 
who  will  take  the  little  he  has  left ;  it  is  but  little,  yet  it  will  be  welcome* 
far  I  believe  they  are  of  very  low  condition. 

To  be  sick,  and  to  see  nothing  but  sickness  and  death,  is  but  a 
gloomy  state ;  but  1  hope  better  times,  even  in  this  world,  will  come, 
and  whatever  this  world  may  witb-hold  or  give,  we  shall  be  happy  in  a 
better  state.     Pray  for  me,  my  dear  Lucy. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss  Adey,  and  my  old 

friend  Hetty  Bailey,  and  to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies. 

1  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your*s  affectionately, 

Bolt-Court,  Fleel-i treat.  Sam.  JoHNSOX. 

March  19,  1789. 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  he  thus  feelingly  men- 
tions his  respected  friend,  and  physician,  Dr.  Lawrence : — Poor  Law- 
rence has  almost  lost  the  sense  of  bearing ;  and  1  have  lost  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  companion,  and  a 
friend  whom  long  familiarity  has  much  endeared.    Lawrence  is  one 
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of  the  best  men  whom  I  have  known.— '  Nostrum  omnium  miserere 

DeusS 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  custom  when  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lawrence  con- 
cerning his  own  health,  to  use  the  Latin  language.  I  have  been  fat ou red 
by  Miss  Lawrence  with  one  of  these  letters  as  a  specimen  : 

T.  LlWREKcro,  Medico,  S. 

Novum  frigus,  nova  tussis,  nova  spirattdi  difficult  as,  novam  jwi- 
guinis  missionem  suadent,  quam  tamen  te  inconsulto  nolim  fieri.  Ad 
te  venire  vix  possum,  nee  est  cur  ad  me  venias*  Licere  vel  non  licere 
uno  verbo  dicendum  est ;  cater  a  miki  et  Holdero  retiqueris.  Si  per  te 
licet 9  imperatur  nuncio  Holderum  ad  me  deducere. 

Maiis  Calendis,  1782. 

Postqudm  tu  discesseris,  quo  me  vert  am  ? 

TO   CAPTAIN    LANGTON,    IN    ROCHESTER. 
DEAR  SIR, 

It  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another  j  and,  whatever  has  beet* 
the  reason,  neither  you  have  written  to  me,  nor  I  to  you.  To  let  friend-' 
ship  die  away  by  negligence  and  silence,  it  certainly  not  wise.  It  it 
voluntarily  to  throw  away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary 
pilgrimage,  of  which  when  it  is,  as  it  must  be  taken  finally  away,  he 
that  travels  on  alone,  will  wonder  how  his  esteem  could  be  so  little.  Do- 
not  forget  roe;  you  see  that  1  do  not  forget  you.  It  is  pleasing  in  the 
silence  of  solitude  to  think,  that  there  is  one  at  least,  however  distant,  of 
whose  benevolence  there  is  little  doubt,  and  whom  there  is  yet  hope  of 
seeing  again. 

Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the  history  is  mournful.  The 
spring  of  last  year  deprived  me  of  Thrafe,  a  man  whose  eye  for  fifteen 
years  had  scarcely  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  tenderness; 
for  such  another  friend,  the  general  course  of  human  things  will  not  suf- 
fer man  to  hope.  I  passed  the  Summer  at  Streatham,  but  there  was  no 
Thrale;  and  having  idled  away  the  summer  with  a  weakly  body  and 
neglected  mind,  I  made  a  journey  to  Staffordshire  on  the  edge  of  winter. 
The  season  was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and  found  the  friends  sickly  whom 
1  went  to  see.  After  a  sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  habitation 
possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick  women,  where  my  dear  old  friend, 
Mr.  Levett,  to  whom  as  he  used  to  tell  me,  I  owe  your  acquaintance, 
died  a  few  weeks  ago,  suddenly,  in  his  bed  ;  there  passed  not,  I  believe, 
a  minute  between  health  and  death.  At  night,  as  at  Mr*.  Th  rale's,  I 
was  rousing  in  my  chamber,  I  thought  with  uncommon  earnestuess,  that 
however  I  might  alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whithersoever  I  might  remove, 
I  would  endeavour  to  retain  Levett  ubout  me  ;  in  the  morning  my  servant 
brought  me  word  that  Levett  was  called  to  another  state,  a-  state  for 
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which,  T  think,  he  was  not  unprepared,  for  he  wag  very  useful  to  the 
poor.     How  much  soever  1  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  valued 

him  more. 

I  have  myself  been  ill  more  than  eight  weeks  of  a  disorder,  from  which, 
at  the  expence  of  about  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  1  hope  I  am  now  re- 
covering. 

You,  dear  Sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more  cheerful  scene ;  you  see  George 
food  of  his  bonk,  and  the  pretty  misses  airy  and  lively,  with  my  own 
little  Jenny  equal  to  the  best :  and  in  whatever  can  contribute  to  your 
quiet  or  pleasure,  you  have  Lady  Rothes  ready  to  concur.  May 
whatever  you  enjoy  of  good  be  increased,  and  whatever  you  suffer  of 
evil  be  diminished* 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  SAM.  JoHNsoN, 

March  90,  1782. 

TO    MR.  HECTOR,    IN    BIRMINGHAM. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  hope  I  do  not  very  grossly  flatter  myself  to  imagine  that  you, 
and  dear  Mrs*  Careless  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  account  of  me.  [  per- 
formed the  journey  to  London  with  very  little  inconvenience,  and  came 
safe  to  my  habitation,  where  I  found  nothing  but  ill  health,  and,  of 
consequence,  very  little  cheerfulness.  I  then  went  to  visit  a  little  way 
ioto  the  country,  where  I  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold  which  has  bong 
eight  weeks  upon  roe,  and  from  which  I  am,  at  the  expence  of  fifty 
ounces  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am  afraid  I  must  once  more  owe  my 
recovery  to  warm  weather,  which  seems  to  make  po  advances  to- 
wards   118. 

Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  grow  better.  Id  other 
respects  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  know  not  that  I  have  written 
any  thing  more  generally  commended  than  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;  and 
have  found  the  world  willing  enough  to  caress  me,  if  my  health  bad 
invited  me  to  be  in  much  company  ;  but  this  season  1  have  been  almost 
wholly  employed  in  nursing  myself. 

When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see  you  again,  and  will  not  put  off  my 
visit  to  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  lived  so  long  in  London,  that  I  did 
Dot  remember  the  difference  of  seasons. 

Your  health  wheo  I  saw  you,  was  much  improved.  You  will  be 
prudent  enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger.  I  hope,  when  we  meet  again, 
we  shall  congratulate  each  other  upon  fair  prospects  of  longer  life; 
though  what  are  the  pleasures  of  the  longest  life,  when  placed  in  com* 
parision  with  a  happy  death  ? 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  most  affectionately, 
London,  March  81,  1783.  Sam.  JOHNSON. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

DEAR  SIR, 
That  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  should  have  care  or  cariosity  about 
my  health,  gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every  man  feels  From  6ndiog 
himself  not  forgotten.  In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  of  our  native  place 
and  our  early  friends,  which  in  the  bustle  or  amusements  of  middle  life, 
-were  overborne  and  suspended.  You  and  I  should  now  naturally  cling 
to  one  another:  we  have  outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend  to 
rival  us  in  each  others  kindness.  In  our  walk  through  life  we  have 
dropped  our  companions,  and  are  now  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may 
offer  us*  or  to  travel  on  alone.  You,  indeed,  have  a  sister  with  who 
you  can  divide  the  day  :  I  have  no  natural  friend  left ;  but  Providen 
has  been  pleased  to  preserve  me  from  neglect ;  I  have  not  wanted  sue 
alleviations  of  life  as  friendship  could  supply.  My  health  has  been 
from  my  twentieth  year,  such  as  has  seldom  afforded  me  a  single  day 
ease ;  but  it  is  at  least  not  worse ;  and  I  sometimes  make  myself  Mier 
that  it. is  better.  My  disorders  are,  however,  still  sufficiently  o 
pressive. 

1  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again  this  autumn,  and  intend  to  fisd 
my  way  through  Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to  see  you  and  dear  Mr*, 
Careless  welt.  1  am,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

I  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates ;  regretted  that  1  could  not  come  t» 
London  this  spring,  but  hoped  we  should  meet  somewhere  iu  the  sum* 
mer;  mentioned  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  suggested  hopes  of  some 
preferment ;  informed  him,  that  as  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson"  had 
been  published  in  London,  some  obscure  scribbler  had  published  at 
Edinburgh,  what  he  called  "  The  Deformities  of  Johnson." 

TO   JAMBS   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
DEAR    SIR, 

The  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive  from  each  other  on  Good- 
Friday  and  Easter-day,  we  must  be  this  yea*  content  to  miss.  Let  us, 
however,  pray  for  each  other,  and  hope  to  see  one  awother  yet  from  time 
to  time  with  mutual  delight.  My  disorder  has  beerr  a  cold,  which  im- 
peded the  organs  of  respiration,  and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a  state  of 
great  uneasiness;  but  by  repeated  phlebotomy  it  is  now  relieved  ;  and 
nextto  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  myself,  that  you  will 
rejoice  at  mine. 

What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  Consider.  You 
waut  to  know  what  *you  shall  do  now;  I  do  not  think  this  time  of 
bustle  and  confusion  like  to  produce  any  advantage  to  you.    Every  man 
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kas  those  to  reward  and  gratify  who  have  contributed  to  bit  advancement. 
To  come  hither  with  such  expectations  at  the  expence  of  borrowed  money, 
which,  I  find,  you  know  not  where  to  borrow,  can  hardly  be  considered 
prudent.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitations  seem  to  imply, 
that  you  have  already  gone  the  whole  length  of  your  credit.  This  is  to 
aet  the  quiet  of  your  whole  life  at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate  your  inhe- 
ritance, you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing;  all  that  you  receive  must  pay 
Cm*  the  past*  You  roust  get  a  place,  or  pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty 
name  of  a  great  estate.  Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil9 
and  pregnant  with  so  much  temptation,  and  so  much  misery,  that 
I  cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you 
have ;  live  if  you  can  on  less ;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or 
pleasure ;  the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret : 
•toy  therefore  at  home,  till  you  have  saved  money  for  your  journey 
hither. 

"  The  Beauties  of  Johnson"  are  said  to  have  got  mouey  to  the  collec- 
tor; if  the  "  Deformities"  have  the  same  success,  1  shall  be  still  a  more 
extensive  benefactor. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who  is  I  hope  reconciled  to 
me ;  and  to  the  young  people  whom  I  never  have  offended. 

You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your  plea  against  the  Solicitors. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

your  most  affectionate, 
*  ■ 

J*pdoo,  March  88,  1789.  Sam.  Johnson. 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of  body  and  mind  this  year,  the 
following  correspondence  affords  a  proof  not  only  of  his  benevolence  and 
conscientious  readiness  to  relieve  a  good  man  from  error,  but  by  his 
clothing  one  of  the  sentiments  in  his  "  Rambler*'  in  different  language, 
Opt  inferior  to  that  of  the  original,  shews  his  extraordinary  command  of 
clear  and  forcible  expression. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in  "  The  Morning  Chronicle," 
a  passage  in  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson,"  article  Death,  had  been 
pointed  out  as  supposed  by  some  readers  to  recommend  suicide,  the 
fiords  being,  "  To  die  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  with  lingering 
anguish  is  generally  his  folly  ;"  and  respectfully  suggesting  to  him, 
that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of  any  sentence  in  the  writings  of  an 
acknowledged  friend  of  religion  and  virtue,  should  not  patw  uncoo- 
taflicted. 

Jfohuson  thus  answered  the  clergyman's  letter : 

TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  '1  AT  BATH. 

Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of  recovery,  as  I  hope,  from  a 
try  oppressive  disorder,  I  cannot  neglect  the  acknowledgment  of  your 
No.   IK  5  L 
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y  of  Johnson,    is  the 

/  6ut  by  casuul  inspec- 

TO  THE  iA1*  mid  from  it*  consequences. 

..«iie  notice  in  some  paper ; 
DEAR  SIR,  ^  j  thooght  of  it  ll0  morc, 

That  you  and  dear  Mrs,  Co  £  bookf     j  B|n  accu,tomed  v> 

my  health,  give*  me  that  pie  V'^iuioo  so  weighty  and  serious  >* 

himself  not  forgotten.    In  a  >  *  l  bhollid  without  your  seasouab*  * 

and  our  early  friends,  whi  'J{  jirect  my  thoughts  to  be  shewn  i  * 

were  overborne  and  su*  ^  '^  |IMSBRe  i  WOuld  direct  you  to  it. 

to  one  another:   we  '  ^ieute  di&eases  are  the  immediate   an 

rival  us  in  each  o*  ■  .    "^  but  0f  tnem   tne  fmiu  is  short,  aud  th 

dropped  onr  con  -'^  borders,  by  which  we  are  suspended  i 

offer  us,  or  to  t  .    ;if  aud  death,  are  commonly  the  etlVct  of  ourn  r 

you  can  divif1  -    * '\".clI, prance.     To  die,  &c.'— ThiN  Sir,  you  ser  « 

has  been  r  u-  |n|ii:ne|e8g-     I  hope  some  time  in  the  next  week,  ft© 

alleviatir       ^   ^    .  -^  nealih  has  been  lately  much  shaken  ;  if  you  fa- 
from  or  - ' :rt'  lJ9«er,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  1  ha*<? 

«•«'         *■*'.  -' ":'  I  am,   &c. 

tht'         «■«' ",  -.-~  Sam.  Johnson. 

P 
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,.,r.  i*  n"Snt  be  expected,  had  its  full  effect,  and  the  clergy? 
r**  *.\.%*Jged  it  in  grateful  and  pious  terms. 

,-^.wipg  letters  require  no  extracts  from  mine  to  introduce 
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TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

I'jie  earnestness  and  tenderness  of  your  letter  is  such,  that  I  can- 
...;  ::i:nk  myself  shewing  it  more  respect  than  it  claims,  by  sitting  down 
5.»  answer  it  the  day  on  which  I  received  it. 

fins  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very  irksome  and  severe  disorder. 
y\\  respiration  has  been  much  impeded,  aud  much  blood  has  been  taken 
away.  1  am  now  harassed  by  a  caterrhous  cough,  from  which  my  pur- 
pose is  to  seek  relief  by  change  of  air;  and  1  am,  therefore,  preparing 
to  go  to  Oxford. 

Whether  1  did  right  in  dissuading  you  from  coming  to  London 
this  spring,  I  will  not  determine.  You  have  not  lost  much  by  missing 
my  company;  I  have  scarcely  been  well  for  a  single  week.  I  ini£nt 
have  r«M  r-ivt-d  comfort  from  your  kindness;  but  you  would  have  tttn 
me  all]  rt en,  unci,  perhaps,  found  me  peevish.  Whatever  might  have 
lieeu  \  tuir  |iiiM«ur«<  or  mine,  1  know  not  how  1  could  have  lionoVy 
:iuvim-:I  you  to  come  hither  with  borrowed  moot  v.  Do  not  aicu>t<,ul 
vourse.t  to  coii^der  debt  onlv  as  an  inconvenience;  you  will  ii»»d  ]t 
'*   calamity.     Poverty   takes  away  so  many  means  of  doing  good,  »'«" 
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•<es   so    much  inability  to  resist    evil,  both    natural    and  moral, 

by  all  virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.     Consider  a  man  whose 

very  narrow  ;  Whatever  be    his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever 

by   intellectual   excellence,    what    can  he  do  ?    or  what 

•'ent  ?    That  he   cannot  help  the  needy  is  evident;  he 

♦  spare.     But,  perhaps,  his  advice  or  admonition  may  be 

poverty  will  destroy  his  influence :   many  more  can  find 

poor,  than  that  he  is  wise;  and  few  will  reverence  the  under- 

i£  that  is  of  so   little   advantage  to  its  owner.     1   say  nothing  of 

person.il  wretchedness  of  a  debtor,  which,  however,  has  passed  into 

a   proverb.      Of  riches    it  is  not   necessary   to    write   the  praise.     Let 

it    however,    be  remembered,    that    he  who  has  money  to   spare,  has 

it   always   in  his  power  to  benefit  others ;  and  of  such  power  a  good 

man   must   always  be  desirous. 

I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of  Easter.  We  shall  meet,  I  hopey 
io  Autumn,  both  well  and  both  cheerful;  and  part  each  the  better  for 
tbe  other's  company. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  the  yonng  charmers^ 

I  am,   &c. 
London,  June  3,   J783.  Sam.   JOHNSON. 

TO    MR.    PERKINS. 
BEAR   SIR, 

I  am  much  pleased  that  you  are  going  a  Very  long  journey, 
which  may  by  proper  conduct  restore  your  health  and  prolong  yonr 
life. 

Observe  these  rules: 

"  1.    Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  as  soon  as  yon  mount  the' 
chaise. 

"  2.  Do  not  think  about  frugality ;  your  health  is  worth  more  than  if 
can  cost. 

••  3.  Do  not  continue  any  day's  journey  to  fatigue. 
"  4.  Take  now  and  then  a  day's  rest. 
cc  5.  Get  a  smart  sea  sickness,  if  you  can. 
"  6.  Ca*t  away  all  anxiety,  and  keep  your  mind  easy. 
This  last  direction  is  the  principal  ;  with  an  unquiet  mind,  neither  ex* 
ercise,  nor  diet,  nor  physic,  can  be  of  much  we. 

I  wish  you,  dear  Sir,  a  prosperous  journey,  and  a  happy  recovery. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate, 

humble  servant, 
J*ly  as,  >7s*.  Sam.  Johnso* 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
BEAR  SIR, 

Being  uncertain  whether  I  should  have  any  call  this  autumn  into 
the  country,  I  did  not  immediately  answer  your  kind  letter.  I  have  no 
call;  bat  if  you  desire  to  meet  me  at  Ashbourne,  I  believe  I  can  come 
thither ;  if  you  had  rather  come  to  London,  I  can  stay  at  Streatham  r 
take  yonr  choice. 

This  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  June  I  was  battered  by  one  disorder  after  another  !  1  am  uow 
very  much  recovered,  and  hope  still  to  be  better.  What  happiness  it  is 
that  Mrs.  Boswell  has  escaped. 

My  "  Lives'1  are  reprinting,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  author  of 
Gray's  character :  write  immediately,  and  it  may  be  perhaps  yet  in- 
serted. 

Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have  your  free  choice ;  at  any  place 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
August  94,  1782,  Sam.  Johnson. 

a 

On  the  30th  of  August,  I  informed  him  that  my  honoured  father  had 
died  that  morning ;  a  complaint  under  which  he  had  long  laboured, 
having  suddenly  come  to  a  crisis,  while  1  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Preston,  from  whence  1  had  hastened  the  day  before, 
upon  receiving  a  letter  by  express. 

TO  JAItfES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

DfiAR  SIR, 

I  have  struggled  through  this  year  with  so  much  infirmity  of  body, 
and  such  strong  impressions  of  the  fragility  of  life,  that  deith,  when- 
ever it  appears,  fills  me  with  melancholy ;  and  I  cannot  hear  without 
emotion,  of  the  removal  of  any  one,  whom  1  have  known,  into  another 
state. 

Your  father's  death  had  every  circumstance  that  could  enable  you  to 
bear  it ;  it  was  at  a  mature  age,  and  it  was  expected  ;  and  as  his  general 
life  had  been  pious,  his  thoughts  had  doubtless  for  many  years  past  been 
turned  upon  eternity.  That  you  did  not  find  him  sensible  must  doubt- 
less grieve  you  ;  his  disposition  towards  you  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a 
kind,  though  not  of  a  fond  father.  Kiudness,  at  least  actual,  is  in  our 
power,  but  fondness  is  not;  and  if  by  negligence  or  imprudence  you 
had  extinguished  his  foudness,  he  could  nut  at  will  rekindle  it.  Nothing 
then  remained  between  you  but  mutual  forgiveness  of  each  other's  faults, 
and  mutual  desire  of  euch  other's  happiness. 
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I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposition  of  his  fortune* 

You,  dear  Sir,  have  now  a  hew  station,  sWd  have  therefore  new  cares, 
and  new  employments.  Life,  as  Cowley  seems  to  say,  ought  to  resem- 
ble a  well-ordered  poem ;  of  which  one  rule  generally  received  is,  that 
the  exordium  should  be  simple,  and  should  promise  little.     Begin  your 

ew  course  of  life  with  the  least  shew,  and  the  least  ex  pence  possible  ; 
you  may  at  pleasure  encrease  both,  but  you  cannot  easily  diminish 
them.  Do  not  think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man  can  call 
vjpon  you  for  money  which  you  cannot  pay  ;  therefore,  begin  with 
timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  ydur  first  care  not  to  be  in  any  man's 
debt. 

When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future  state,  the  present  life 
deems  hardly  worthy  of  all  those  principles  of  conduct,  and  maxima  of 
prudence,  which  one  generation  of  men  has  transmitted  totfntttber;  but 
upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  produced,  *tfd 
how  much  good  is  impeded  by  embarrassment  and  distress,  and  how  lit- 
tle room  the  expedients  of  poverty  leave  for  exercise  of  virtue,  it  grows 
manifest  that  the  boundless  importance  of  the  next  life  enforces  some 
attention  to  the  interest  of  this. 

Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  the  kindness  of  the  agents 
and  factors  ;  do  not  disgust  them  by  asperity,  or  unwelcome  gaiety, 
or  apparent  suspicion.  From  them  you  most  learn  the  real  state 
of  your  affairs,  the  characters  of  your  tenants,  and  the  value  of  your 
lapds. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos  well ;  I  think  her  expectations  from 
air  and  exercise  are  the  best  that  she  can  form.  1  hope  she  will  live  long 
and  happily. 

I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  Rasay  has  been  here ;  we  dined  cheer- 
fully together.  1  entertaiued  lately  a  young  gentleman  from  Cornell* 
atachio. 

I  received  your  letters  only  this  morning. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c* 

L*mdoo,  September  7,  I79f.  Sam.  J  O  HNS  OK. 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received  one  from  him,  dissuad- 
ing me  from  hastening  to  him  as  I  had  proposed  ;  what  is  proper 
Car   publication  is  the  following  paragraph,   equally  just  and  tender : 

One  ex  pence,  however,  1  would  not  have  you  to  spare ;  let  nothing 
be  omitted  that  can  preserve  Mrs.  Bos' well,  though  it  should  be 
accessary  to  transplant  her  for  a  time  into  a  softer  climate.  She  is 
the  prop  and  stay  of  your  life.  How  much  must  your  children  suffer  by 
lotiog  her. 

My  wife  Was  now  so  much  convinced  of  his  sincere  friendship  for 
me,  and  regard  for  her,  that,  without  any  suggestion  on  my  part,  she 
wrote  him  a  very  polite  and  grateful  letter. 
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fcfR.  JOHNSON    TO   MRS.    BOS  WELL. 
1>EAR   LADY, 

I  have  not  often  received  so  much  pleasure  as  from  your  invitation^ 
to  Auchinleck.  The  journey  thither  and  back  is,  indeed,  too  great 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  year ;  but  if  my  health  were  fully  recovered,* 
I  would  suffer  no  little  heat  and  cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rough  road  to  keep 
me  from  you.  1  am,  indeed,  not  without  hope  of  seeing  Auchinleck 
again  ;  but  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place  1  must  see  its  lady  well,  and 
brisk,  and  airy.  For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  many  greater  reasons, 
take  care,  dear  Madam,  of  your  health,  spare  no  expence,  and  want 
Ho  attendance  that  can  procure  ease,  to  preserve  it.  Be  very  careful 
to  keep  your  mind  quiet ;  and  do  not  thiuk  it  too  much  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  your  recovery  to,  Madam, 

Your's,  &c. 
London,  September  7,  1782,  Sam.  JOHNSON.- 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESO. 
DEAR   SIR, 

Having  passed  almost  this  whole  year  in  a  succession  of  disorders,  t 
Went  in  October  to  Brighthelmstone,  whither  I  came  in  a  state  of  so 
much  weakness,  that  I  rested  four  tiroes  in  walking  between  the  inn  and 
the  lodging.  By  physic  and  abstinence  I  grew  better,  and  am  now 
reasonably  easy,  though  at  a  great  distance  from  health.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  health  begins,  after  seventy,  and  long  before  to  have  a. 
meaning  different  from  that  which  it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  culpable 
to  murmur  at  the  established  order  of  the  creation,  as  it  is  vain  to  oppose, 
it,  he  that  lives,  must  grow  old  ;  and  he  that  would  rather  grow  old  than, 
die,  has  God  to  thank  for  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

At  your  long  silence  Iain  rather  angry.  Yon  do  not,  since  nowyout 
are  the  head  of  yonr  house,  think  it  worth  your  while  to  try  whethe 
you  or  your  friend  can  live  longer  without  writing,  nor  suspect  after  s 
many  years  of  friendship,  that  when  1  do  not  write  to  you,  I  forget  yoa~ 
Put  all  such  useless  jealousies  out  of  your  head,  and  disdain  to  regulat 
your  own  practice  by  the  practice  of  another,  or  by  any  other  principl 
,  than  the  desire  of  doing  right. 

Your  economy,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be  settled  ;  your  expence 
are  adjusted  to  your  revenue,  and  all  your  people  in  their  proper  place? 
Resolve  not  to  be  poor;  whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is: 
great  enemy  to  human  happiness  ;  it  certainly  destroys  liberty,  and  i~ 
makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and  others  extremely  difficult. 

Let  me    know  the  history   of  your  life,  hi  nee  your  accession  to  yo 
estate.     How  many    houses,  how   many  cows,  how  much  land  in  yot= 
own  hand,  and  what  bargaius  you  make  with  your  tenants. 
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Of  my  '  Lives  of  the  Poets/  they  have  printed  a  new  edition  in  octavo, 

hear,  of  three  thousand.     Did  1  give  a  set  to  Lord  Hailes  ?  If  I  did 

not,  I  will  do  it  out  of  these.     What  did  you  make  of  all  your  copy  ? 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  are  now  for  the  winter,  in  Argyll* 

street.     Sir   Joshua   Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is   well  again 

and  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
London,  Dec.  7.  1782.  Sam  JoiINSON, 


* . . 


TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  J,.   ..  ;         j 

Vv:' 

DEAR  SIR,  Edinburgh,  DecV£oTi77?. 

I  was  made  happy  by  your  kind  letter,  which  gave  us  the  agreeable 
hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Scotland  again. 

I  am  much  flattered  by  the  concern  you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my  re- 
covery. 1  am  better,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince  you 
by  my  attention  of  how  much  consequence  1  esteem  your  health  to  the 
world  and  to  myself.     I  remain,  Sir,  with  grateful  respect, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Margaret  Bos  well. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a  very  material  alteration  with 
respect  to  Johnson's  reception  in  that  family.  The  manly  authority  of 
the  husband  no  longer  curbed  the  lively  exuberance  of  the  lady  ;  and  as 
ber  vanity  had  been  fully  gratified,  by  having  the  Colossus  of  Literature 
attached  to  her  for  many  years,  she  gradually  became  less  assiduous  to 
please  him.  Whether  her  attachment  to  him  was  already  divided  by 
another  object,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Johnson's 
penetration  was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  forced  attention  ;  for  on  the  6{h 
of  October  this  year,  we  find  him  making  a  parting  use  of  the  library 
atStreatham,  and  pronouncing  a  prayer,  which  he  composed  on  leaving 
Mr.  Thrale's  family. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me  by  thy  grace,  that  I 
may,  with  humble  and  siucere  thankfulness,  remember  the  comforts  and 
conveniencies  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place ;  and  that  1  may  resign 
them  with  holy  submission,  equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when 
Thou  givest,  and  when  Thou  takestaway,  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend  this  family.  Bless, 
guide,  and  defend  them,  that  they  may  so  pass  through  this  world,  as 
finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting  happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Araen. 

One  cannot  re;»d  this  nr»)er  without  some  emotions  not  very  favour- 
able to  the  U<iy  whose  conduct  '>cca*ioned  it. 

Io  one  of  his  memorandum  books  I  find,  Sunday,  went  to  church  at 
Streatbam.     Templa  valedixi  cum  oscuh. 
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He  met  Mr  Philip  Metcalfe  often  at  Sir  Joshna  Reynold's,  and  other 
places,  and  was  a  good  deal  with  him  at  Brighthelraitone  this  autumn, 
being  pleased  at  once  with  his  excellent  table  and  animated  conversation. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  shewedjhim  great  respect,  and  sent  him  a  note  that  he 
might  have  the  use  orms  carriage  whenever  hepleased.  Johnson  (3d  Oct* 
1782)  returned  this  polite  answer  :— Mr.  Johnson  is  very  much  obliged 
by  the  kind  offer  of  the  carriage,  but  he  has  no  desire  of  using  Mr* 
Metcalfe's  carriage,  except  when  he  can  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  MeU 
calfe's  company.     Mr.  Metcalfe  could  not  be  but  highly  pleased  that  hit 
company  was  thus  valued  by  Johnson,  and  be  frequently  attended  him 
in   airings.    They  also  went  together  to  Chichester,  and  they  visited 
Petworth,  and  Cow  dry,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Lords  Montacnte* 
Sir,   (sa,id  Johnson*)  I  should  like  to  stay  here  four-and-twenty  hours. 
We  see  here  how  our  ancestors  lived. 

That  his  curiosity  was  still  unabated,  appears  from  two  letters  to 
Mr.  John  Nichols  of  the  IQapd  20th  of  October  this  year.     In  one  be, 
says,  I  have  looked  into  your  *  Anecdotes,'  and  you  will  hardly  th*nk  a 
lover  of  literary  history  for  telling  you,  that  he  tjas  )>een  much  info  ring! 
and  gratified.     1  wish  you  would  add  your  own  discoveries  and  intelligence 
to  those  of  Dr.  Rawlinson,  and   undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood^ 
Think  of  it.     In  the  other,  1  wish,  Sir,  you  could  obtain  some  fuller  in—, 
formation  of  Jortin,  IVJarkland,  and  Thirl  by.     They  were  three  Qo»v 
temporaries  of  great  eminence. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  heard  yesterday  of  your  late  disorder,  and  should  think  ill  of  myself 
if  I  had  heard  of  it  without  alarm.  I  heard  likewise  of  your  recovery* 
which  I  sincerely  wish  to  be  complete  and  permanent.  Your  couotry  bat 
been  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  its  brightest  ornaraeuts,  and  I  of  losing 
one  of  ray  oldest  and  kindest  friends ;  but  I  hope  you  will  still  live  loof* 
for  the  honour  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  more  enjoyment  of  your  elegance, 
your  intelligence,  and  your  benevolence,  is  still  reserved  for,  dear  Sir, 
your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

Brightelmstone,  SaM.  J0HN8ON. 

Nov.  14,  1782. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  having  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Archaeolo- 
gical Dictionary,"  that  mark  of  respect  was  thus  acknowledged  : 

TO  THE  REVEREND  MR  WILSON,  CLITHEROE,  LANCASHIRE 

REVEREND  SIR, 

That  I  have  long  omitted  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  hononr  coin 
ferred  upon  me  by  your  Dedication,  I  entreat  you  with  great  earnato** 
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mt  to  consider  at  snore  faulty  than  it  is.  A  very  importunate  and  qn- 
fwetaive  disorder  bat  for  some  time-debarred  me  from  the  pleasures,  Juxd 
obstructed  me  in  the  duties  of  life.  The  esteem  and  kindness  of  wise 
«susd  good  men  is  one  of  the  last  pleasures  which  1  qui  be  content  to  lose ; 
ajad  gratitude  to  jthose  from  whom  this  pleasure  is  received,  is  a  duty 
jt»f  whkh  I  hope  never  to  be  reproached  with  the  final  neglect.  1  there- 
sfarenow  return  you  thanks  for  the  notice  which  I  have  received  from  you» 
and  which  I  consider  as  giving  to  my  name  not  only  more  bulk,  but 
aaore  weight;  not  only  as  extending  its  /superficies,  but  as  increasing 
its  value.  Your  book  was  evidently  wanted,  and  will,  1  hope,  find  its 
way  into  the  school,  to  which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  it; 
ibr.no  man  bus  so  much  akill  in  ancient  rites  and  practices  as  not  to  want 
it.  As  .1  suppose  myself  to  owe  part  of  your  kindness,  to  my  excellent 
/ciend,  Dr.  Patten,  he  has  likewise  a  just  claim  to  my  acknowledge- 
ment, which  1  hope  you,  Sir,  will  transmit.  There  will  soon  appear  .a 
near  edition  of  my  Poetical  Biography;  if  you  will  accept  of  a  copy  to 
Jteep  me  in  your  mind,  4ie  pleased  to  let  me  koow  how  it  may  be  coo- 
joniently  conveyed  to  you.  This  present  ia  small,  but  it  is  given  with 
good  will  by,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  moat,  &c 
Oacemberai,  1789.  $AM.  Johm&ojk. 

.Id  J 783,  be  was  more  severely  afflicted  than  ever,  as  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  his  correspondence ;  but  still  the  same  ardour  for  literature* 
the  same  constant  piety,  the  same  kindness  for  hi*  friends,  and  the  same 
vivacity  both  iu  conversation  and  writing,  distinguished  him. 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account  of  what  1  was  doing  at 
Apchinleck,  and  particularly  mentioned  what  I  kuew  would  please 
bim,— my  having  brought  an  old  mau  of  eighty-eight  from  a  lonely  cot- 
tage to  a  comfortable  habitation  within  my  enclosure*,  where  he  had  good 
neighbours  near  to  him,— I  received  uo  answer  in  February,  of  which  I 
extract  what  follows ; 

I  .am  delighted  with  your  account  of  your  activity  at  Auchiuleck,  and 
wish  the  old  gentleman,  whom  you  have  so  kindly  removed,  may  live 
long  to  promote  your  prosperity  by  his  prayers.  You  have  now  a  new 
character  and  new  duties ;  think  on  them  and  practise  them. 

Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your  revenue,  aud  whatever  it  is,  live 
^pao  less.  Resolve  never  to  be  poor.  Frugality  is  not  only  the  basis 
of  qniet,  but  of  beneficence.  No  man  can  help  others  that  wants  help 
himself;  we  must  have  enough  before  we  have  to  spare. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boa  well  grows  well ;  and  hope  that  to 
keep  her  well,  no  care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted.  May  you  long  live 
bappfly  together.  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring  with  you  Baxter's 
Anacreon.     I  cannot  get  that  edition  in  Loudon. 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in  Loudon  the  night  before,  I 
was  glad  to  find  him  at  Mrs.  Thrale's  house  in  Argyll-street,- appear* 

No.  LU  5  M 
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ances  of  friendship  between  them  being  still  kept  tip.    I  was  shewn  into 
hit  room,   and  after  the  first  salutatioo  he  said,   I  am  glad  yod  are  come : 
1  am   very  ill.     He  looked  pale,   and  wai  distressed  with  a  difficulty  of 
(breathing :  but  after  the  common  enquiries  he  assumed  his  usual  strong 
animated   style  of  conversation.     Seeing  me  now  for  the  first  time  as  tj 
Laird,  or    proprietor  of  land,  he  began  thus :  Sir,  the  superiority  of 
country-gentleman  over  the  poeple*  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreeable; 
he  who  says  he  does  not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable,  lies  ;  for  it  must  be 
able  to  have  a  casual  superiority  over  those  who  are  by  nature  equal  witft 
us.     Boswell.     Yet,  Sir,  we  see  great  proprietors  of  laud  who  prefer 
living  in  Loudon.     Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  the  pleasure  of  living  in  Lon- 
don, the  intellectual  superiority  that  is  enjoyed  there,  may  counter- 
balance the  other.     Besides,  Sir,  a  man  may  prefer  the  state  of  the 
Count  ry-geutlemnn  upon  the  whole,  and  yet  there  may  never  be  a  mo- 
ment when  he  is  willing  to  muke  the  ohauge,  to  quit  Loudon  for  it.    He 
said,  It  is  better   to  hnve  rive  per  cent  out  of  land,   than  out  of  mooey, 
because  it  i«»  more  secure;  but  the  readiness  of  transfer,  and  promptness 
pf  interest,  make  many  people  rather  choose  the  funds   Nay,  there  is  so- 
other disadvantage  belonging  to  land,  compared  with  money.  A  rasa  is 
not  so  much  afraid  of  being  a  hard  creditor,  as  of  being  a  hard  landlord. 
Bottwell.     Because   there  is  a  sort  of  kindly  connection  between  a  Itod- 
lord  and  his   tenants.     Johnson*     No,  Sir;  many  landlords   with  us 
never  see  their  tenants.     It  is  because   if  a  landlord  drives  away  his 
tenants,  he  may  not  get   others ;  whereas  the  demand  for  money  is  so 
great,    it  may  always  be  lent. 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of  the  factious  opposition  to 
Government  at  this  time,  and  imputed  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Sir,  (said  he  in  a  low  voice,  having  come  nearer  to  me,  while 
his  old  prejudices  seemed  to  be  fermenting  in  his  mind,  this  Hanoverian 
family  is  isolee  here.  They  have  no  friends.  Now  the  Stuarts  had  friends 
who  stuck  by  them  so  late  as  1745.  When  the  right  of  the  King  is  not 
reverenced,  there  will  not  be  reverence  for  those  appointed  by  the  Kiog. 
His  observation  that  the  present  royal  family  has  no  friends,  has  been 
too  much  justified  by  the  very  ungrateful  behaviour  of  many  who  were 
pnder  great  obligations  to  his  Majesty;  at  the  same  time  there  are  hq* 
nourable  exceptions;  and  the  very  next  year  after  this  conversation, 
and  ever  since,  the  King  has  had  as  extensive  and  generous  support  as 
ever  was  given  to  any  monarch,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  kuowing 
that  he  was  more  and  more  endeared  to  his  people. 

He  repeated  to  me  his  verses  on  Mr.  Levett,  with,  an  emotion  which 
gave  them  full  effect ;  and  then  he  was  pleased  to  say,  you  must  be  as 
much  with  me  as  you  can.  You  have  done  me  good,  Ypu  cannot  think 
how  much  better  1  am,  since  ypu  came  in. 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Thrale  that  I  was  arrived.  I  had 
not  seen  her  since  her  husband's  death.  She  soon  appeared,  and  fa- 
voured me  with  an  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner,  which  1  accepted.  There 
u»as  no  other  company  but  herself  and  three  of  her  daughters,  Dr.  Johm 
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•on,  and  I.  She  too  said,  she  was  very  glad  I  was  come,  for  she  was" 
going  to  Bath,  and  should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  before 
I  came;  This  seemed  to  be  attentive  and  kind  ;  and  I  who  had  not  been 
informed  of  any  change,  imagined  all  to  be  as  well  as  formerly.  He  was 
little  inclined  to  talk  at  dinner,  and  went  to  sleep  after  it :  but  when  he 
joined  us  ia  the  drawing-room!  he  seemed  revived,  and  was  again  him- 
self. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said,  There  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
knowledge,  there  must  be  materials ;— in  the  second  place,  there  must 
be  a  command  of  word*;— in  the  third  place,  there  must  be  imagina- 
tion, to  place  things  in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly  seen  in  ;— 
and  in  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be  presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolution 
that  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  failures  ;  this  last  is  an  essential  requisite  ; 
for  want  of  it  many  people  do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now  /  want  it ; 
\  throw  up  the  game  upon  losing  a  stick.  I  wondered  to  hear  him 
talk  thus  of  himself,  and  said,  I  don't  know,  Sir,  how  this  may  be;  but 
I  am  sure  you  beat  other  people's  cards  out  of  their  hands.  I  doubt 
whether  he  heard  this  remark.  While  we  went  on  talking  triumphantly, 
I  was  fixed  in  admiration,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  O,  for  short-hand  to 
take  this  dowu  '.—YouMI  carry  it  all  in  your  head,  (said  she ;)  a  long 
head  is  as  good  as  short-hand. 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Charles  Fox  never 
talked  with  any  freedom  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  though  it  it 
well  knowu,  and  I  myself  can  witness,  that  bis  conversation  is  various, 
fluent,  and  exceedingly  agreeable.  John»oo's  own  experience,  however, 
of  that  gentleman's  reser?e  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  going  on  thus  ; 
Fox  never  talks  in  private  company ;  not  from  any  determination  not 
to  talk,  but  because  he  has  not  the  tir»t  motion.  A  man  who  is 
faed  to  the  applause  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  no  wi*h  for  that 
of  a  private  company.  A  man  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  set  down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  would  not  beat  the  pains  to 
count  his  dice.  Burke's  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind ;  he  does 
BOt  talk  fiom  a  desire  of  distinction,  but  because  is  mind  is  full. 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of  our  old  acquaintance  : 
•••••***  is  a  good  nian*  Sir;  but  he  is  a  vain  man  and  a  liar.  He, 
however,  only  tells  lies  of  vanity  ;  of  victories,  for  instance,  iu  con- 
versation, which  never  happened.  This  alluded  to  a  story  which  t 
bad  repeated  from  that  gentleman,  to  entertain  Johnson  with  its  wild 
bravado  :  This  Johnson,  Sir,  (said  he,)  whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will 
shrink,  if  you  come  close  to  him  in  argument,  and  roar  as  loud  as  he. 
He  once  maintained  the  paradox,  that  there  is  no  beauty  but  in  utility 4 
4ir,  (said  ],)  what  say  you  to  the  peacock's  tail,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  but  would  have  as  much  utility  if 
its  feathers  were  all  of  one  colour.  He  felt  what  1  thus  produced,  and 
bad  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  ridicule :  exclaiming,  A  peacock 
ba$  a  tail,  and  a  fox  has  a  tail ;  and  then  he  burst  out  into  a  langh.— * 
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Wei),  Sir,  (-aid  I,  with  a  strong  voice,  looking  him  full  in1  the  face  J 
you  have  unkennelled  your  fox;  pursue  him  if  you  dare.  He  had  not 
a  word  to  say,  Sir.-— Johnson  told  me,  that  this  was  fiction  from  be* 
ginning  to  end: 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  saidj  I  wonder  how  1  should' have 
any  enemies  ;  for  T  do  harm  to  nobody.  BbiweN:  Irr  the  first  pHrce> 
Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,,  that  you  set  out  with  attacking 
the  Scotch ;  so  yon  gofa  whole  nation  for  your  enemies.  Johnson.  Why* 
Town,  that  by  my  definition  of  oats  I  meant  to  vex  them.  Boswett* 
Pray,  Sir,  can  you  trace  the  caaue  of  your  antipathy  to  the  Scotch.  John- 
son. I  cannot  Sir.  Bbswell.  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  it  was  Because  they 
sold  Charles  the  First.  Johnson.  Then,  Sir,  old  Mh  Sheridan  has  fbumf 
out  a  very  good  reason. 

Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky  rationality,  the  most  determined 
aversion  to  this  great  and  good  man,  must  be  cared,  when  he'tis  seen  thus 
playing  with  ope'of  his  prejudices,  of  which  he  candidly  admitted  that 
he  could  not  tell  the  reason.  It  wars,  however,  probably  owing  to  bis 
having  had  in  his  view  the  worst  part  of  the  Scottish  natron,  the  needy 
adventurers,  many  of  whom  he  thought  were  advanced  above  their 
merits,  by  means  which  he  did  not  approve.  Had  he  in  his  early  lilt 
been  in  Scothnd,  and  seen  the  worthy,  sensible,  independent  gentle 
men,  who  lived  rationally  and  hospitably  at  home,  he  never  could  hare 
entertained  such  unfavourable  and  unjust  notions  of  his  fellow-subject*. 
And  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  he  did  visit  Scotland,  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  all  that  it  deserved;  as  f 
have  already  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western 
i*1unds." 

Xext  day,  Saturday,  March  22,  I  found  him  still  at  ]\frs.  Thrafe'*, 
but  he  told  roe  that  he  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  in  the  afternoon. 
He  was  better,  but  I  perceived  he  was  but  an  unruly  patient,  for  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys,  who  visited  him,  while  I  was  with  him  said,  If  you  wen? 
tradable.  Sir,  I  should  prescribe  for  you. 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  respectable  friend  had  made  to  me, 
upon  the  then  state  of  Governmeut,  when  those  who  had  been  long ia 
opposition  had  attained  to  power,  as  it  was  supposed,  against  the  incli- 
nation of  the  Sovereign.  You  need  not  be  uneasy  (said  this  gentleman) 
about  the  King.  He  laughs  at  them  all ;  he  plays  thun  one  against 
another.  Johuson.  Don't  think  so,  Sir.  The  King  is  as  much  oppressed 
as  a  man  can  be.     If  he  plays  them  one  against  another,  he  wins  nothiog. 

I  had  paid  a  vi*it  to  General  Oglethorpe  in  the  morning,  ami  was  told 
by  him  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw  company  on  Saturday  evenings  and  be 
would  meet  me  at  Dr.  Johnson's  that  night.  When  I  mentioned  this  to 
Johnson,  not  doubting  that  it  would  please  him,  as  he  had  a  great  value 
for  Oglethorpe,  the  fretfulness  of  his  disease  unexpectedly  shewed  itself* 
his  anger  suddenly  kindled,  and  he  said,  with  vehemence,  Did  not  yoa 
tell  him  not  to  come  ?  Am  I  to  be  hunted  in  this  manner  ?  I  satisfied  him 
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that  I  eoifUi  not  divine  that  the  visit  *tmW  act  he  canvenilnti  am)  time 
t  certainly  could  not  tiike  it  if poo nw  of  my*  own  accord  to  forbid  the 
General. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Wir!iamsfs*  mom,  at  tea 
and  coffee  with  be  rand  Mr*.  Desmoulins,  who  were  also  both  ill ;  itwas 
•  tad  scene,  and  he  was  not  in  a  very  good*  hn  moor,  flfe  said  of  a  per* 
Ibrtnance  that  had  lately  come  out,  Sir*  ifyowshowldseareh  aUthe  mad- 
house* in  England,  you  would  not  find  ten  men  who  wo  did  write  so, 
think  it  tense. 
I*  was  gUd  when  General  Oglethorpe**  arrival  waa  atrtfonnced,  and 
'left  the  ladies  Dr.  Johnson  attended  him  m  the  parlour,  and  war  at 
courteous  as  ever.  The  Geueral  said,  he  was  boay  rending  the  writers  of 
the  middle  age.  Johnson  said  they  were  very  curious.  Oglethorpe. 
The  House  of  Common*  haa  usurped  the  powet  of  the  nation's  money, 
and  used  it  tyrannically.  Government  is  now  carried  on  by  corrupt  in- 
flueace,  instead  of  the  inherent  right  in  the  King.  Johnson.  Sir,  the 
want  of  inherent  right  in  the  King  occasions  all  this  disturbance*  What 
wadid  at  the  Revolution  was  necessary  :  but  it  broke  our  constitution. 
Oglethorpe.     My  father  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

Ow  Sunday,  March  23,  I  breakfasted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  seemed 
nwch  relieved,  having  taken  opium  the  night  before.  He,  however, 
protested  against  it,  as  a  remedy  that  should  be  given  with  the  utmost 
raractance,  and  only  in  extreme  necessity.  I  mentioned  how  commonly- 
it-  was  n fed  in  Turkey,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  so  pernicious  aa 
lie  apprehended.  He  grew  warm,  and  said,  Turks  take  opium,  and 
Christian*  take  opium  ;  but  Russel,  in  his  account  of  Aleppo,  tells  us, 
tbat  it  i«  as  disgraceful  in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium*  as  it  it  with 
at-  to  g«*t  drank.  Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  things'are  exaggerated.  A 
sjaatlemati  was  I steiy  telling  in  a  company  where  I  was*  present,  that  in 
France  as  soon  as  a  man  of  fashion  marries,  he  takes  ad  opera  girl  into 
lacking ;  and  this  he  mentioned  as  a  general  custom.  Pray,  Sir,  (said  1) 
Maw  many  opera  girls  may  there  be  ?  He  answered  About  fourscore. 
Well  the n,  Sir,  (said  1,)  you  see  there  can  be  na  more  than  fourscore 
men  of  fashion  who  can  do  this; 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea;  and  she  and  I  talked  before  him  upon  a 
topic  which  he  had  once  borne  patiently  from  me  when  we  were  by  our- 
aeive*,— hn»  not  complaining  of  the  world,  because  he  wan  not  called  to 
aaaae  grva*  office,  nor  hail  attained  to  great  wealth.  He  flew  into  a 
violent  |»M*»ion,  1  confess  with  some  justice,  and  commanded  us  to  have 
sitae.  Nobody,  (said  he,)  has  a  right  to  talk  in  this  manner,  to  bring 
before  a  mail  his  own  character,  and  the  events  of  his  life,  when  he  doe* 
aot  choose  it  »hoold  be  done.  I  never  have  sought  the  world ;  the  world 
waa  not  to  set-k  me.  It  is  rather  wonderful  that  so  much  has  been  done 
far  roe.  All  the  complaints  which  are  made  ©T  the  world  are  unjust.  I 
never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected  ;  it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault 
that  he  failed  of  success.     A  man  may  hide  his  head  in  a  hole:  be  may 
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go  into  the  country,  and  publish  a  book  now  and  then,  which  nobody 
reads,  and  then  complains  he  is  neglected*  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
persou  should  exert  himself  for  a  man  who  bus  written  a  good  book  :  h4 
has  not  written  it  forauy  individual.  1  may  as  well  nia&e  a  prr»eiit  to  the 
postman  who  brings  me  a  letter.  When  patronage  was  limited,  air 
author  expected  to  find  a  Maecenas,  and  complained  if  he  did  not  find 
one*  Why  should  he  complain?  This  Maecenas  has  others  as  good 
as  he,  or  others  who  have  got  the  start  of  him.  Boswell.  But  *urelyf 
Sir,  you  will  allow  that  there  are  men  of  noeit  at  the  bar,  who  uevrr  get 
practice.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  are  sure  that  practice  is  *ot  from  an  opi- 
nion that  the  person  employed  deserve*  it  best;  so  that  if  a  man  of  merit 
at  the  bur  does  not  get  practice*  it  is  from  error,  not  from  injustice. 
He  is  not  neglected*  A  horse  that  is  brought  to  market  may  not  be 
bought,  though  he  is  a  very  good  horse:  but  that  is  from  ignorance,  not 
from  intention. 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  novelty,  ingenuity,  and  discri- 
mination, such  as  is  seldom  to  to  be  found.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  men  of  merit,  who  have  no  success  in  life,  may  be  forgiven  for 
lamenting^  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  complain.  They  may  consider  it 
as  hard  that  their  merit  should  not  have  its  Mutable  distinction.  Though 
there  is  no  intentional  injustice  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  world,- 
their  merit  not  haviog  been  perceived,  they  may  yet  repine  against 
fortune,  or  fatet  or  by  whatever  name  they  choose  to  call  the  supposed 
mythological  power  of  Destiny.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me,  as 
a  consolatory  thought,  that  meu  of  merit  should  consider  thus  : — How 
much  harder  would  it  be,  if  the  same  persons  had  both  all  the  merit  and 
all  the  prosperity.  Would  not  this  be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the 
poor  dunces  ?  Would  men  of  merit  exchange  their  intellectual  superiority,- 
and  the  enjoyments  arising  from  it,  for  external  distinction  and  the  plea- 
sores  of  wealth  ?  If  they  would  not,  let  them  not  envy  others,  who  are 
poor  where  they  are  rich,  a  compensation  which  is  made  to  them.  Let 
them  look  inwards  and  be  satisfied ;  recollecting  with  conscious  pride 
what  Virgil  finely  says  of  the  Coryeius  Senex,  and  which  1  have,  is 
another  place,  with  truth  and  sincerity,  applied  to  Mr.  Burke : 


<c 


Regum  cequabat  opes  am'wiw," 


On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment  of  wealth,  Johnson  olwerved,- 
A  man  cannot  make  a  bad  use  of  his  money,  so  far  as  regards  Society, 
if  he  does  not  hoard  it ;  for  if  be  either  speuds  it  or  lends  it  out,  Society/ 
has  the  benefit.  It  is  in  general  better  to  spend  money  than  to  give  it 
away  :  for  industry  is  more  promoted  by  spending  money  than  by  giving 
it  away,  A  man  who  spends  his  money  is  sure  he  is  doing  good  with  it  :• 
he  is  not  so  sure  when  he  gives  it  away.  A  m^n  who  spends  ten  thousand 
a  year  will  do  more  good  than  a  man  who  spends  two  thousand  and  gives* 
away  eight. 
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In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again.  He  was  somewhat  fretful  from 
bis  illnes*.  A  gentleman  asked  him  whether  he  had  been  abroad  to-day. 
Don't  talk  so  childishly,  (said  he.)  You  may  as  well  ask- if  i  hanged 
myself  to-day .  1  mentioned  politics.  Johnson.  Sir,  I'd  as  soon  have 
a  man  to  break  my  bones  as  talk  to  me  of  public  affairs,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal.    1  have  lived  to  see  things  all  as  bad  as  they  can  be. 

Having  mentioned  his  friend,  the  second  Lord  Southwell,  he  said, 
Lord  Southwell  was  the  highest-bred  man  without  insolence,  that  lever 
was  in  company  with;  the  most  qualitied  I  ever  saw.  Lord  Orrery  was 
not  dignified ;  Lord  Chesterfield  was,  but  he  was  insolent.  Lord 
*********  is  a  man  of  coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and 
information.  1  don't  say  he  is  a  man  1  would  set  at  the  head  of  a  nation, 
though  perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  next  Prime  Minister  that  comes; 
but  he  is  a  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Club ;—  1  don't  say  oar  Club ;-r- 
for  there's  no  such  Club.  Boswell.  But,  Sir,  was  he  not  once  a 
factious  man  ?  Johnson.  O  yes,  Sir ;  as  factious  a  fellow  as  could  be 
found  .•  one  who  was  for  sinking  us  all  into  the  mob.  Boswell.  How 
tbeu,  Sir,  did  he  get  into  favour  with  the  King  ?  Johnson.  Because, 
Sir,  1  suppose  he  promised  the  King  to  do  whatever  the  King  pleased. 

He  said,  Goldsmith's  blundering  speech  to  Lord  Shelburue,  which 
hat  been  so  often  mentioned,  and  which  he  really  did  make  to  him,  was 
»oly  a  blunder  in  emphasis: — I  wonder  they  should  call  your  Lordship 
jffaiagrida,  for  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  man ; — meant,  1  wonder 
they  shoula  use  Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

Soon  after  this  time  1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  by  meant  of  one 
of  hit  friends,  a  proof  that  his  talents,  at  well  at  bit  obliging  service  to 
authors,  were  ready  as  ever.  He  had  revised  "  The  Village,"  an  admi- 
rable poem,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crabbe,  Its  sentiments  as  to  the  false 
notions  of  rustic  happiness  and  rustic  virtue,  were  quite  congenial  with 
hit  own ;  and  he  had  taken  the  trouble  not  only  to  suggest  slight  cor- 
rections and  variations,  but  to  furnish  tome  lines,  when  be  thought  he 
could  give  the  writers's  meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  manu- 
script. 

On  Sunday,  March  30, 1  found  him  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  meet  with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  whose  reading,  and  know- 
ledge of  life,  and  good  spirits,  supply  him  with  a  never-failing  source  of 
conversation,  lie  mentioned  a  respectable  gentleman,  who  became  ex- 
tremely penurious  near  the  close  of  his  life.  Johnson  said  there  must 
have  been  a  degree  of  madness  about  him.  Not  at  alt,  Sir,  said  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  bis  judgment  was  entire.  Unluckily,  however,  he  mention- 
ed that  although  he  had  a  fortune  of  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds,  be 
denied  himself  many  comforts,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  could  not 
afford  them.  Nay,  Sir,  cried  Johnsou,  when  the  judgment  is  so  disturbed 
that  a  man  cannot  count,  that  is  pretty  well. 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  without  the  formality  of 
4at£s,  at  they  have  no  reference  to  any  particular  time  or  place. 
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The  more*  wa  extends  and  varies  his  acquaintance  the  better.  Th'n, 
fcoweaer,  was  meant  with  a  jast  restriction :  for,  he  on  another  occasion, 
paid  to  me,  Sir,  a  man  nay  be' to  much  of  every  thing,  that  he  is  nothiag 
of  any  thing. 

Baking  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong.;  for  it  does  «ot  jRake 
them  live  better,  but  ouly  makes  them  idler,  aud  idleness  is  a  vecj  beji 
thing. for  human  nature. 

It  is  a  very  .good  custom  to  keqp  a  journal  for  a  man's  own  use;  he 
may  write  upon  a  card  a  day  all  tbattis  necessary  to  be  written,  alter  be 
has  had  experience *>(*, life.     At  fir&t  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written., 
because  there  is  a  great  ideal  of  novelty  ;  but  when  once  a  mi  has  eet> 
tied  his  qpiaiomvt here  is  aeldom  much  to  be  set  down. 

There  is.  not  hi  Og  wonderful  in  the  journal  which  we.see  Swift  k*pt  ia 
London,  for  it  4:ooteins  alight  topics,  and  it  might  noon  be  written. 

1  praised  the  accuracy  <>f  an  account-book  of  a  lady  whom  l~me«*»on*d. 
Johnson.  Keeping. account^,  Sir,  ia  no  use  /when  a. man  is  spending  bis 
own  money,  and  has  nobody  to  whom  be  is  toaccount,  y*u  won't  <ojt 
less -beef  to  day,  because  you  have  written  down  what  it  cost  jieatenbs/.* 
I  mentioned  .another  lady  who  thought  as  he  did,  so  that  herbuabMd 
could  joot  getrhtr  to  keep  *n  account  of  bar  expeuoe  of  the  fatntljr,  aa 
ohe  Jtboogkt  it  enough  that  she  never  exceeded  the  aum  allowed  her. 
Johnson.  Sir,  it  ia  'fit  abe  should  keep  an  account,  because  her  husband 
wishes  rt ;  but  J-do  not  see  its  use.  J  maintained  that  keeping  <s»  *a> 
count  has  this  advantage,  -that  it  satieties  a  man  that  bis-uiont*y  has -not 
been  lost  or  stolen,  which  -he  might  sometimes  be  apt  to  imagiue,  ware 
there  no  written  state  of  bis. expence;  and  besides,  a  calculation  of  eco- 
nomy so  as  notty  exceed  one's  income,  cannot  be  made  without  a. view 
of  the  different  articles  in  figures,  that  oue  may  see  bow  to  retrench  to 
some  particulars  leas  necessary  than  others,  This  he  did  not  attempt 
to  answer. 

Talking  ofan  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  narratives,  which  abounded 
in  curious  and  interesting  topics,  were  unhappily  found  to  be  very  4tv« 
bulous ;  I  mentioned  Lord  Mansfield's  having  said  to  me,  "Suppose 
we  belie: Ve  one  half  of  What  he  tells.'*  Johnson.  Ay ;  hot  we  don't  k/oow 
which  half  to  believe.  By  his  lying  we  lose  not  only  our  fevereoceibr 
him,  but  all  comfort  in  his  conversation.  Bo* well.  May  we  not  take  it 
as  amusing  fiction?  Johnson.  Sir,  the  misfortune  is, .that  you  will  iu« 
sensibly  believe  as  much  of  it  as  you  incline  to  believe. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their  congeniality  in  politics  be 
never  was  acquainted  with  a  late  eminent  judge,  whom  I  have  heard 
apeak  of  him  as  a  writer,  with  great  respect.  Johutou,  1  know  not  open 
what  degree  of  investigation,  entertained  iio  exalted  opinion  of  his  Lord-* 
ship's  intellectual  character.  Talkiug  of  him  to  me  oae  day,  be  said, 
It  is  wonderful,  Sir,  with  how  little  real  superiority  of  mind  men  can 
make  an  eminent  figure  in  public  life.  He  expressed  himself  to  the 
same  purpose  cenueniiug  another  law-lord,  -who,  it  see****  once  took* 
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fancy  to  associate  with  the  wit*  of  London  ;  but  with  so  little  socdss^ 
that  Foote  said,  What  can  he  mean  by  coming  among  us?  He  is  not 
duly  dull  hitn*elf,  but  the  cause  of  dullness  in  others.  Trying  him  by 
the  test  of  his  colloquial  powers,  Johnson  had  found  him  very  defective. 
He  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  This  man  now  has  been  (en  years 
about  town,  and  has  made  nothing  of  it ;  meauing  as  a  companion: 
He  said  to  me,  I  never  heard  any  thing  from  him  in  company  that  was 
at  all  striking;  and  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a 
man  in  conversation,  that  you  discover  what  his  real  abilities  are  :  to 
make  a  speech  in  a  public  assembly  is  a  nack.  Now  I  honour  Thurlow, 
Sir;  Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow  ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to  yours. 

.  After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed,  lively  sayings,  I  said,  It 
it  is  a  pity,  Sir/ you  don't  always  remember  your  own  good  tilings,  that 
you  may  have  a  laugh  when  you  will.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  better 
that  I  forget  them,  that  I  may  be  reminded  of  them,  and  have  a  laugh  ou 
their  being  brought  to  my  recollection. 

When  1  recalled  to  him  Iris  huving  suid  as  we  sailed  up  Lotrhlnmond, 
That  if  he  wore  any  thing  fine,  it  should  be  very  fine  ;  I  observed  that 
all  bit  thoughts  were  upon  a  great  scale.  Johnson.  Depend  upon  it 
Sir,  every  man  will  have  as  fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get ;  as  Urge  a  dianviud 
for  his  ring.  Boswell.  Pardon  me,  Sir:  a  man  of  narrow  mind  will 
oof  think  of  it,  a  slight  trinket  will  satisfy  hhn« 

Nee  tufferrt  queat  majoris  psndtra  gemma* 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  "  Essays*'  which  I  had  written, 
which  I  hoped  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  read,  and  pick  out  the  good 
ones.  Johnson.  Nay i  Sir,  send  me  only  the  good  ones ;  don't  make7 
sstr  pick  them. 

I  heard  him  once  say,  Though  the  proverb  '  Nullum  numen  adest,  si 
sit  prudential  does  not  always  prove  true,  we  may  be  certain  of  the  con-* 
verse  of  it,  Nullum  numen  adest,  si  sit  imprudent  ia. 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  was*  goi  ng  to  Bath,  and  asked  his' commands 
he  said,  Tell  Dr.  Harrington  that  I  wish  he  would  publish  another  vo- 
tttaie  of  the  •  Nugce  antiqufe  ;*  it  is  a  very  pn-tty  book.  Mr.  Seward  se- 
conded this  wish,  and  recommended  to  Dr.  Harrington  to  dedicate  it  to 
Johnson,  and  take  for  his  motto,  what  Catullus'  soys  to  Cornelius  Nepos  r 


— — ^amque  tu  sole  bas 

Meat  esse  sliquid  put  ire  Nugas.' 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  the  following 
cifcomstauce  may  be  mentioned :  One  evening  when  we  wereiu  the  street 
together,  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  sup  at  Mr.  Beaut-Jerk's,  he  said, 
I'll   go  with  you.     After  having  walked  part  of  the  way,  seeming  to  re- 
cot  (ect  something,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  said,  I  cannot  go,— but  / 
d*  mot  love  Beauclerk  the  less. 

No.  u,  *  N 
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•    On  the  frame  of  hit  portrait,  Mr.  Beauclerlt  had  inscribed, 


•Ingeniara  ingtns 


loculto  Uttthoc  sob  corpore. 

After  Mr.  Beauclerk'tf  death,  when  it  became  Mr.  Langtoo'i  property/ 
he  made  the  inscription  he  defaced.  Johnson  said  complacently,  It  wa* 
kind  in  you  to  take  it  off;  and  then  after  a  short  pause,  added,  and  uot 
tmkind  in  him  to  put  it  on. 

He  said,  How  few  of  his  friends  hoases  would  a  man  choose  to  be  a£ 
when  he  is  sick!  He  mentioned  one  or  two*    I  recollect  only  Thrale'e* 

He  observed,  There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in  most  people  to  suppose? 
an  old  man  decayed  in  hia  intellects.  If  a  young  or  middle-aged  men/ 
when  leaving  a  company,  does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  i» 
nothing ;  but  if  the  same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an  old  man,  people 
will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say,  His  memory  is  going. 

When  I  once  talked  to  hinrof  some  of  the  sayings  which  every  "body, 
repeats,  but  nobody  knows  where  to  find,  such  as,  Qao#  Dens -wsj It  per- 
dere9  prius  dementct;  he  told  me  that  he  was  once  offered  ten  guineaa 
to  point  out  from  whence  Scmel  insanhimus  omnes  was  taken.  He  could 
moi  doit;  but  many  years  afterwards  met  with  it  by  chance  in  Johanna* 
Baptist  a  Mantuanus. 

1  arn  very  sorry  that  1  did  not  take  a  note  of  an  eloquent  argument 
wi  which  he  maintained  that  the  situation  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
happiest  of  any  person's  in  theTcingdom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Sove* 
reign*  I  recollect  only— -the  enjoyment  of  hope,-*-the  high  superiority 
of  rank,  without  the  anxious  cares  of  government,—- and  a  gieat  degree 
of  power,  both  from  uattfral  influence  widely  used,  and  from  the  saiK 
guitie  expectations  of  those  who  look  forward  to  the  chance  of  future 
fcivour. 

Iftr  Joshua   Reynolds  communicated  to  me  the  following  particulars^ 

Johnson  thought  the  |K>etns  published  as  translations  from  Ossian, 
had  so  little  merit,  that  he  said,  Sir,  a  man  might  write  such  stuff  for 
ever,  if  he  would  abandon  his  mind  to  it. 

He  said,  A  man  should  pass  a  part  of  his  time  with  the  laughers,  by 
which  meuns  any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular  about  him  miv»ht  be  pre* 
tented  to  his  view,  ami  corrected.  1  observed,,  he  must  have  been  a 
bold  laugher  who  would  have  ventured  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson  of  any  of  his 
paiticu  (amies.  • 

(iaviug  observed  the  vain  ostentatious  importance  of  many  people  in 
quoting  the  authority  of  Dukes  and  Lords,  as  having  beru  in  their  com* 
pany,  he  said,  lie  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  did  not  mention  bis 
authority  when  he  should  have  done  it,  had  it  not  beeii  that  oi  a  Duke 
or  a  Lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  Once  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  wished  for  some  ad* 
dtiiooul  member*  to  the  Literary  Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  variety  , 
for  (said  he)  there  can  now  be  nothing  new  ainoii£  us:  *e  have  travelled 
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aver  one  another's  minds.  Johnson  said.  Sir,  you  have  not  travelled 
over  my  mind,  I  promise  you.  Sir  Joshua,  however,  thought  Gold* 
amith  right ;  observing,  that  when  people  have  lived  a  great  deal  toge- 
ther, they  know  what  each  of  them  will  say  on  every  subject.  A  new 
understanding,  therefore,  is  desirable;  because  though  it  may  only  fur* 
Dish  the  same  sense  upon  a  question  which  would  have  been  furnished  by 
those  with  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  this  sense  will  have  a 
different  colouring ;  and  colouring  is  of  much  effect  in  every,  thing  eUe 
a*  well  as  in  painting. 

Johnson  used  to  say  he  made  it  a  constant  rule  to  talk  as  well  as  he 
could,  both  as  to  sentimeut  and  expression;  by  which  means,  what  bad 
been  originally  effort  became  familiar  and  easy.  The  consequence  of 
this,  Sir  Joshua  observed,  was,  that  his  common  conversation  in  all 
companies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universal  attention,  as  something 
above  the  usual  colloquial  style  was  expected. 

Yet,  though  Johnson  had  this  habit  in  company,  when  another  mode 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  investigate  truth,  he  could  descend  to  a  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  the  meanest  rapacity.  An  iustance  of  this  was  wit- 
nessed by  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  present  at  an  examina- 
tion of  a  little  blackguard  boy,  by  Mr.  Saunders  Welch,  the  late  West- 
minster Justice.  Welch,  who  imagined  that  he  was  exulting  himself  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  eyes  by  using  big  words,  spoke  in  a  manner  that  was  ut- 
terly unintelligible  to  the  boy ;  Dr.  Johnson  perceiving  it,  addressed 
himself  to  the  boy,  and  changed  the  pompous  phraseology  into  collo- 
quial language,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  much  amused  by  this 
procedure,  which  seemed  a  kin/1  of  reversing  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  two  men,  took  notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  they 
walked  away  by  themselve*.  Johusou  said,  that  it  whs  continually  the 
case  \  and  that  he  was  always  obliged  to  translate  the  Justice's  swelling 
diction,  (smiting,)  so  as  that  his  meaning  might  be  understood  by  the 
vulgar,  from  whom  information  was  to  be  obtained. 

Sir  Joshua  qnce  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  talked  above  thecapa* 
city  of  some  people  with  whom  they  hud  been  in  company  together. 
No  matter,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  ;  they  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be 
talked  to,  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  is  this,  Sir,  that 
Baxter  made  it  a  rule  in  every  sermon  that  he  preached,  to  nay  something 
that  was  above  the  capacity  of  his  audience. 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  beseemed  to  be  driven  to  an  ex- 
tremity by  his  adversary,  was  very  remarkable.  Of  his  power  in  this 
respect,  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Windham  of  Norfolk,  has  been  pleased 
to  furnish  me  with  an  eminent  instance.  However  unfavourable  to 
Scotland,  he  uniformly  gave  liberal  praise  to  George  Buchanan,  as  a 
writer.  In  a  conversation  concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two 
countries,  in  which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a  Scotchman,  imagining 
that  on  this  ground  he  should  have  an  undoubted  triumph  over  him,  ex. 
claimed,  Ah,  Dr.  Johnson,  what  would  you  have  said  of  Buchanan, 
had  he  been  an  Englishman  ?— Why,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,  after  a  little 
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pause,)  I  should  not  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an  EngHshmcmm 
what  1  will  now  say  of  him  as  a  Scotchman,— -that  he  was  the  only  man  c^i 
genius  his  country  ever  produced. 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another  instance  of  the  same  natqr*— » 
I  once  reminded  him  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  expatiating  on  tl 
beauty  of  Glasgow,  he  had  cut  him  short  by  saying,  Pray,  Sir,  have 
ever  seen  Brentford  ?  and  1  took  the  liberty  to  add,  My  dear  Sir,  tar 
that  was  shocking, — Why,  then,  Sir,  (he1  replied,)  you  have  uever 
Brentford. 

Though  his  usual   phrase  for   conversation    was   talk,  yettie  mad« « 
distinction  ;  for  when  he  once  told  me  that  he  dined  the  day  before  aat  4 
friend's  house,  with  a  very  pretty  company;  and  1  asked  him  if  there 
was  good  conversation,  he  answered,  No,  Sir  j  we  had  talk  enough,  hut 
no  conversation  ;  there  was  nothing  discussed. 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  London,  he  imputed  it  its  a 
Considerable  degree  to  their  spirit  af  Nationality.  You  know,  Sir,  (ssiri 
lie,)  that  no  Scotchman  publishes  a  book,  or  has  a  play  brought  upon  the 
stage,  but  there  are  five  hundred  people  ready  to  applaud  him. 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Barney's  elegant  and  enter* 
taining  travels,  and  told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  them  in  his  eye,  when 
writing  his  "  Journey  tp  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 

Such  was  hit  sensibility,  and  so  much  was  he  affected  by  pathetic 
poetry,  that  when  he  was  reading  Dr.  Beattiee's  "  Hermit,"  in  my  pre- 
fence,  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes* 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real  facts  with  fiction.  On  this  ac- 
count he  censured  a  book  entitled  "  Love  and  Madness." 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him,  he  was  born  in  Moorfields,  and  had  received  part 
of  his  early  instruction,  in  Grub-street.  Sir,  (said  Johnson  smiling)  you 
have  been  rfgularly  educated.  Having  asked  who  was  bis  instructor, 
and  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered,  My  uncle,  Sir,  who  was  a  taylor,  John* 
son  recollecting  himself,  said,  Sir,  I  knew  him  ;  we  called  him  the  m**«- 
fhisical  taylor.  He  was  of  a  club  in  Old-street,  with  me  and  George 
Psalmanazar,  and  some  others  :  but  pray,  Sir,  was  he  a  good»tayl6r? 
Mr.  Hoole  having  answered  that  he  believed  he  was  too  mathematical, 
and  used  to  draw  squares  and  triangles  on  his  shop-board,  so  that  he  did 
not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a  coat ;— I  am  sorry  for  it,  (said  Johnson,)  fori 
would  have  every  man  to  be  master  of  his  own  business. 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  apd  Mr.  Hoole,  as  brother  authors,  be 
often  said,  Let  you  and  I,  Sir,  go  together,  and  eat  a  beef-steak  in  Grab 
street. 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  Architect,  whose  wprl^s  shew  a  sub- 
limity of  genius,  and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his 
eociwl,  hospitable,  and  generous  qualities,  submitted  the  manuscript  of 
hi*  Chinese  Aichitccture,  to  Dr.  Johnson's  perusal.  Johnson  was  much 
pUused  with  it,  and  said,  It  wants  no  addition  nor  correction,  but  a  few 
line*  of  intioductivn;  which    he  furnished,  and  Sir  William  adopted. 
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He  said  to  Sir-William  Scott,  The  age  is  running  mad  after  i Dotation  ; 
tod  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  to  be  done  in  a  new  way ;  men  are  to 
b#  hanged  in  a  new  way  ;  Tyburn  itself  is  not  safe  from  ihe  fury  of  ino- 
vatioo.  It  having  been  argued  that  this  was  an  improvement. —No,  Sir, 
(tajd  he,  eagerly,)  it  is  not  an  improvement ;  they  object,  that  the  old 
method  drew  together  a  number  of  Hpectators.  Sir,  executions  are  in- 
tended to  draw  spectator?.  If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  they  don't 
answer  their  purpose.  The  old  method  was  most  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties; the  public  was  gratified  by  a  procession;  the  criminal  was  sup- 
ported by  it.  Why  is  all  this  to  be  swept  away  ?  i  perfectly  agree  with 
Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  head,  and  am  persuaded  that  executions  now, 
the  solemn  procession  being  discontinued,  have  not  nearly  the  effect 
sthich  they  formerly  had.  Magistrates  both  in  London,  and  elsewhere, 
have,  lam  afraid,  in  this,  had  too  much  regard  to  their  owu  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Johnson  said  to  a  friend, — Hurd, 
Sir,  is  one  of  a  set  of  men  who  account  for  every  thing  systematically  ; 
for  instance,  it  has  been  a  fashion  to  wear  scarlet  breeches :  these  men. 
would  tell  you,  that  according  to  causes  and  effects,  no  other  wear  could 
at  that  time  have  been  chosen.  He,  however,  said  of  him  at  another  time 
to  the  same  gentleman.  Hurd,  Sir,  is  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  a 
valuable  acquisition. 

That  learned  and  ingenious  Prelate  it  is  well  known  published  at  one 
period  of  his  life  "  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,"  with  a  woefully  whig- 
ifh  cast.  Afterwards,  his  Lordship  having  thought  better,  came  to  see 
his  error,  and  republished  the  work  with  a  more  constitutional  spirit. 
Johnson,  however,  was  unwilling  to  allow  him  full  credit  for  his  poli- 
tical conversation*  I  remember  wheu  his  Lordship  declined  the  honour 
of  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson  said,  1  am  glad  he  did  not 
goto  Lambeth ;  for,  after  all,  1  fear  he  is  a  Whig  in  his  heart. 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  clearness  in  expression  was  very 
remarkable.  He  disapproved  of  a  parenthesis;  and  I  believe  in  all  his 
voluminous  writings,  not  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  found.  He  never 
used  the  phrases  the  former  and  the  latter,  having  observed,  that  they 
#ften  occasioned  obscurity  ;  he  therefore  contrived  to  construct  his  sen- 
tences to  as  not  to  have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  even  rather  repeat 
the  same  words  in  order  to  avoid  them.  Nothing  is  more  common  thau 
*  to  mistake  *u  ninnies,  when  we  hear  them  carelessly  ottered  for  the  first 
time.  To  prevent  this,  he  used  not  only  to  pronounce  them  slowly  and 
distinctly,  but  to  take  the  trouble  of  spelling  them  ;  a  practice  which  I 
have  often  followed,  and  which  1  wish  were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his  blood,  that  not  only  did  he 
pare  his  nails  to.  the  quick,  but  scraped  the  joint* of  his  fingers  with  a 
pen  knife,  till  they  seemed  quite  red  and  raw. 

The  heterogeneous  com  position  of  human  nature  was  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  Johnson.  His  liberality  in  giving  his  money  to  persons  in  dis- 
tress was  extraordinary.     Yet  there  lurked  about  him  a  propensity  to 
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paltry  saving.  One  day  I  owned  to  big},  that  I  was  occasionally  trou— « 
bled  with  a  fit  of  narrowneii.  Why,  Sir,  (said  he,)  so  am  I.  Bui  Idk^ 
not  tell  it.  He  has  now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me;  and  when  ^C 
asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  be  rather  out  of  humour.  .  A  droir  J 
little,  circumstance  once  occured  :  As  if  he  meant  to  reprimand  my  mi  ^ 
pute  exactness  as  a  creditor,  be  thus  addressed  me:—  Boswell,  lend 
six-pence— not  to  be  repaid. 

This  great   man's  attention  to  small  things  was  very  remarkable, 
an  instance  of  it,  he  one  day  said  to  me,  Sir  when  you  get  silver  in  chanj 
for  a  guinea,  look  carefully   at  it;  you  may  find  some  curious  piece 
coip. 

Though  a  stern  true-bom  Englishman*  and  fully  prejudiced  against 
all  other  nations,  be  had  discernment  enough  to  see,  and  candour  euoufb 
to  censure,  the  cold  reserve  too  common  f}mong  Englishmen  towards 
strangers:  Sir,  (said  he,)  two  men  of  any  other  nation  who  are  shewu 
into  a  room  together,  at  a  bouse  where  they  are  both  visitors,  will  imme^ 
diately  find  some  conversation.  But  two  Englishmen  will  probably, go 
each  to  a  different  window,  and  remain  in  obstinate  silence.  Sir*  we  as, 
yet  do  not  enough  understand  the  common  rights  of  humanity* 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  a,  good  deal  with  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  as  he  doubtless  could  not  s>i|t 
have  a  {foe  value  fqjr  that  nobleman's  activity  of  mind,  aod  uncommon 
acquisitions  of  important  knowledge,  however  much  he  might  disapprove 
of  other  parts  of  his  Lordship's  character,  which  were  widely  different 
from  his  own. 

Maurice  Morgann,  Esq.  author  of  the  very  ingenious  "  Essay  on  the, 
character  of  Falstaff,"  being  a  particular  friend  of  his  Lordship,  had 
once  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  Johnson  for  a  day  or  two  at  Wycombe 
when  its  Lord  was  absent,  and  by  him  1  have  been  favoured  with 
two  anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's  candour.  Mr.  Morgann 
and  he  |iad  a  dispute  pretty  late  at  night,  in  which  Johnson  would  uot 
give  up*  though,  be  had  the  wrong  sjde  ;  and  in  short,  both  kept  the 
field.  Next  morning,  when  they  nut  in  the  break  fast  ing-room*  Dr. 
Johnson  accosted  Mr.  Morgann  thus  :  Sir,  1  have  been  thinking  on  our. 
dispute  last  night ; — You  were  in  the  right. 

The  other  was  as  follows:  Johnton,  for  sport  perhaps,  or  from  the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  eagerly  maintained  that  Derrick  had  merit  as  a 
writer.  Mr.  Morgann  argued  with  him  directly,  in  vain.  At  length  he 
had  recourse  to  this  device.  Tray,  Sir,  (said  he,)  whether  do  you 
reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poet  ?  Johnson  at  once  felt  himself 
roused;  and  answered,  Sir,  there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency 
between  a  louse  and  a  flea. 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too  frequently  of  myself  in  corn- 
pany,  he  said  to  me,  Boswell,  you  often  vaunt  so  much  as  to  provoke. 
ridicule.    You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  man  who  was  standing  in  the 
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Kitchen  of  an  ino  wilh  his  back  to  the  fire,  aud  thus  accented  the  per- 
iOQ  next  him,  Do  you  know,  Sir,  who  lam  ?  No,  -Sir,  (said  the  other,) 
L  have  hot  that  advantage.  Sir,  (said  he,)  1  am  the  great  Twalmley, 
who  invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron*  The  Bishop  of  KilUloe,  on 
toy  repeating  the  story  to  hrm,  defended  Twalmley,  by  observing  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  great ;  for  Virgil  in  his  groupe  of 
worthies  in  the  Elysian  fields—  ' 

JaTte  manut  obpatridm  pngnando  vulnera  pasti  !  £c. 

attentions 

Invtntat  eat  fui  wrest  tzcoluiti  p$r  arttg. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  mo  raring  when  we  were  left  alone  in' 
kis  study,     Boswell,  I  think  i  am  easier  with  you  than  almost  any  body. 

He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume  any  credit  for  his  political  prin- 
ciples, though  similar  to  his  own  ;  saying  of  him,  Sir,  he  was  a  Tory  by 
chance. 

His  acnte  observation  of  human  life  made  him  remark.  Sir,  there  it 

nothing  by  which  a  man  exasperates  most  people,  more  than  by  display* 

ing  a  superior  ability  of  brilliancy  in  conversation.     They  seem  pleased 

sit  the  time ;  but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him  at  their  hearts. 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  tp  bear  that  the  great  Dr.  Johnson 

could  amuse  hiuuelf  with  so  slight  and  playful  a  species  of  composition 

•a  a  Charade.    I  have  recovered  one  which  he  made  on  Dr.  Barn&rd,  now 

Lord   Bishop  of  Kiiraloe ;  who  has  bf  en  pleased  for  many  years  to  treat 

Wie  with  so  much  intimacy  and  social  ease,  that  I  may  presume  to  call 

him  not  only  my  Right  Reverend,-  but  my  dear,  Friend.     I  therefore 

with  peculiar  pleasure  give  to  the  world  a  just  and^elegant  compliment 

thus  paid  to  his  Lordship  by  Johuaon. 

0       m 

CBAftADB. 

My /r*f  *  skats  oat  thieves  from  your  bowse  oryoar  rooar, 

Mv  wnd\  expresses  a  Syrian  perfame. 

My  wA#/«{  is  a  ssan  in  whose  converse  is  sbarM 

The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of  Nard. 

Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.  if  he  had*  read  the  Spa* 
nWi  translation  of  Sallust,  said  to  be  written  by  a  Prince  of  Spain,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  tutor,  who  is  professedly  the  author  of  a  treatise 
fennexed,  oo  the  Phoenician  language* 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work,  particularly  as  he  thought 
the  Translator  understood  his  author  better  than  is  commouly  the  case 
writh  Translators;  but  said,  he  was  disappointed  in  the  purpose  for  which 
lie  borrowed  the  book  ;  to  tee  whether  a  Spaniard  could  be  better  fur-' 
dialled  with  inscriptions  from  monuments,  coins,  or  other  antiquities, 
%vhich  he  might  more  probably  find  on  a  coast,  so  immediately  opposite 

•  Bar.  f  Nard.  %  Baruard. 
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to  Carthage,  than  the  Antiquaries  of  any  other  couiftries.  Johnston,  f 
am  very  sorry  you  were  not  gratified  in  your  expectations*  Cambridge*  — i 
The  language  would  have  been  of  little  use,  as  there  is  no- history  exist--— 
i;ig  in  that  tongue  to  balance  the  partial  accounU  which  the  Romany 
writers  have  left  us.  Johnson.  No,  Sir.  They  have  not  been  partial  4 
they  have  told  their  o\vn  story,  without  shame  or  regard  to  equitable*** 
treatment  of  their  injured  enemy  ;  they  had  do  cornpooction,  no  feelimja^ 
for  a  Carthaginian.  Why,  Sir,  they  would  never  have  borne  Virgil'-  " 
description  of  jEneas's  treatment  of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Carthac^, 
ginian. 

1  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other  communications  from  Ms*. 
Cambridge,  whom,  if  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a 
fe*w  miles  distant  from  London,  a  numerous  and  excellent  library, 
which  he  accurately  knows  and  reads,  a  choice  collection  of  pictures, 
Which  he  understands  and  relishes,  an  easy  fortune,  an  amiable  family, 
an'  extensive  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  distinguished  by  rank, 
fashion,  and  genius,  a  literary  fame,  various,  elegant  and  still  increas- 
idg,  colloquial  talents  rarely  to  be  found,  and  with  all  these  meant  of 
happiness,  enjoying,  When  well  advanced  in  year**  health  and  vigour 
of  body,  serenity  and  animation  of  mind,  do  not  entitle  to  be  ad- 
dressed' fortunate  senex  i  I  know  not  to  whom,  in  any  age,  that  expres- 
sion could  with  propriety  have  been  used.  Long  may  be  life  to  bear" 
arid  to  feel  it ! 

Johnson's  love  of  little  children,  which  he  discovered  upon  all  occa- 
sion-, calling  them  pretty  dears,  and  giving  them  sweetmeats,  was  an 
undoubted  proof  of  the  real  humanity  and  gentleness  of  his  disposi- 
tion. 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and  serious  concern,  not  only 
for  their  comfort  in  this  world,  but  their  happiness  in  the  next,  was  ano- 
ther unquestionable  evidence  of  what  all,  who  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  under  this  head,  to  omit  the  fondues**  which  he 
shewed  for  animals  which  he  had  taken  under  hi$  protection.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  hiscai;  for 
whom  he  himself  used  to  go  out  and  buy  oyster*,  lest  the  servant**,  hav^ 
ing  that  trouble,  should  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor  creature.  1  am,  on* 
luckily  one  of  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  to  that  1  am  uoeasy 
when  in  the  room  with  one  ;  and  1  own,  1  frequently  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  the  presence  of  this  same  Hodge.  I  recollect  him  one  day 
scrambling  up  Dr.  Johnsou's  breast,  apparently  with  much  satisfaction* 
while  my  friend  smiling  and  half-whistling,  rubbed  down  hit  back, 
and  pulled  him  by  the  tail ;  and  when  1  observed  he  was  a  fine  cat, 
saying  why,  yes,  Sir,  but  1  have  had  cats  whom  1  liked  better  than 
this  ;  and  then  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  out  of  countenance,  adding* 
but  he  is  a  very  fine  cat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed* 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  account  which  he  gave  Mr.  Lang  ton, 
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of  the  despicable  state  of  a  young  gentleman  of  good  family*  Sir, 
when  I  heard  of  him  last,  he  was  running  about  town  shooting  cats. 
And  then,  in  a  sort  of  kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  own 
favourite  cat,  and  said,  But  Hodge  shan't  be  shot ;  no,  no,  Hodge  shall 
Dot  be  shot. 

He  thought  Mr.  Beau  clerk  made  a  shrewd  and  judicious  remark  to 
Mr.  Laogton,  who,  after  having  been  for  the  first  time  in  company  with 
m  well-known  wit  about  town,  was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  him, — 
See  him  again,  said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  Hierarchy,  and  particularly  the  Dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  has   been   more  than  once  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Seward  saw  him  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  de- 
scribed his  Bow  to  an  Archbishop,  as  such  a  studied  elaboration  of  ho- 
mage, such  an  extention  of  limb,  such  a  flexion  of  body,  as  have  seldom 
or  ever  been  equalled. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  with  much  regret,  that  by  my  own  neg- 
ligence I  lost  an  opportunity  of  having  the  history  of  my  family  from  its 
founder  Thomas  Bos  well,  in  1504,  recorded  and  illustrated  by  John- 
ton's  pen.  Such  was  his  goodness  to  me,  that  when  I  presumed  to  to- 
licit  him  for  so  great  a  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  Let  me  have  all  the 
materials  you  can  collect,  and  I  will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and  English  ; 
then  let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be  deposited  in  various  places  for 
security  and  preservation.  I  can  now  only  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  up 
for  this  loss,  keeping  my  great  Master  steadily  in  view.  Family  histories, 
like  the  hnaginei  majorum  of  the  ancients,  excite  to  virtue ;  and  I  wish 
that  they  who  really  have  blood,  would  be  more  careful  to  trace  and  as- 
certain its  course.  Some  have  affected  to  laugh  at  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Yvery ;  it  would  be  well  if  many  others  would  transmit  their 
pedigrees  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy  and  generous  zeal,  with 
which  the  Noble  Lord  who  compiled  that  work  has  honoured  and  per- 
petuated his  ancestry. 

On  Thursday,  April  10,  I  introduced  to  hi  hi,  at  his  house  in  Bolt- 
court,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  William  Stuart,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute;  a  gentleman  truly  worthy  of  being  known  to  Johnson  ;  being, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and  elegant 
manners,  an  exemplary  parish-priest  in  every  respect. 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sides,  the  tour  which  Johnson  and  I 
had  made  to  the  Hebrides  was  mentioned.— Johnson.  I  got  an  acqui- 
sition of  more  ideas  by  it  than  by  any  thing  that  I  remember.  I  saw 
qvite  a  different  system  of  life.  Boswell.  You  would  Hot  like  to  make 
tbe  time  journey  again  ?  Johnson.  Why;  no.  Sir  ;  not  the  same  ;  it  is 
•  tale  told.  Gravina,  an  Italian  critic,  observes,  that  every  man  de- 
sires to  see  that  of  which  he  has  read ;  bnt  no  man  desires  to  read  an 
account  of  what  he  has  seen ;  so  much  does  description  fall  short  of  reality. 
Description  only  excites  curiosity :  seeing  satisfies   it.     Other  people 

may  go  and  tee  the  Hebrides*    Boswell.     1  should  wish  to  go  and  see 
*  Moll,  5    O 
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some  country  totally  different  from  what  Iliave  been  used  to ;  snch 
Turkey,  where  religion   tlnd  every   thing  else  are  different.     Johnson.. 
Yes,  Sir;  there  are  two  objects  of  curiosity,— the  Christian  world,  a1 
the  Mahometan  world.     AH  the  rest  may  be  considered  as  barbarous*, 
Bos  well.     Pray,  Sir,  is  the  '  Turkish  Spy*  a  genuine  book  ?  Johnson. 
"No,  Sir.     Mrs.  Mtinley,    in  her  Life,  says,  that  her   father  wrote  the 
first   two  volumes:  and 'in  another  book,  'Duriton*s  Life  and  Errors/ 
we  find  that  the  rest  was  written  by  one  Sanlt,  at  two  guineas  a  sheet, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Midgeley. 

fioswell.  This  has  been  a  very 'factious  reign,  owiog  to  the  too  great 
Indulgence  of 'Government.  Johnson.  Ithinlcso,  Sir.  What  at  first, 
"Was  lenity,  grew  timidity.  Yet  this'ts  reasoning  d  posteriori,  and  may 
not  be  just.  Supposing  a  few  had  at  first  been  punished,  I  believe 
Taction  Would  have  been  crushed  ;  bdt  it  might'bave  been  said,  that  it 
was  a  sanguioary  reign.  A  man  cannot  tell  d  'priori  what  will  be' best 
"lor  government  to  do.  This  reign  has  been  very  unfortunate.  We  have 
had  an  unsuccessful  war  ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  we  have  been  ill 
governed.  One  side  or  other  must  prevail  in  war,  as  one  or  other  must 
win  at  play.  When  we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  governed  ;  nor 
were  the  French  better  governed,  when  Louis  beat  us. 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  I  visited  him,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wibd- 
ham,  of  Norfolk,  whom,  though  a  Whig,  he  highly  valued.  One  of 
the  best  things  he  ever  said  was  to  this  gentleman ;  who,  before  he  set 
'out  for  Ireland  as  Secretary  to'LordNorthington,  when'Lord  Lieute- 
nant, expressed  to  the  Sage  some  modest  and  virtuous  doubts,  whether 
lie  coil  Id  bring  himself  to  practise  those  arts  which  it  is  supposed  a  person 
in  that  situation  has  occasion  to  employ.  Don't  be  afraid,  Sir,  (said 
Johnson,  with  a  pleasant  smile,)  you  will  soon  make  a  very  pretty 
rascal. 

He  talked    to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of 
London,  and  observed,  that  men  of  curious  enquiry  might  see  in  it 
such  modes  of  life  as  very  few  could  even  imagine.     He  in  particular  re- 
'  commendevl  to  us  to  explore  Wap ping,  which  we  resolved  to  do. 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him,  was  very  much  distressed 
that  a  large  picture  which  he  had  painted  was  refused  to  be  received 
iuto  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mrs.  Thrale  knew  John- 
sou**  character  so  superficially,  as  to  represent  him  as  unwilling  to  do 
small  acts  of  benevolence ;  and  mentions,  in  particular,  that  he  would 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  remarkable,  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, for  what  she  denies  to  him  ;  and,  above  all,  for  this  very  sort  of 
kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  to  whom  his  solicitations  might  be  of 
service.  He  now  gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  of  which  1  was  diligent 
enough,  with  his  permission,  to  take  copies  at  the  next  coffee-house, 
while  Mr.  Windham  was  so  good  as  to  stay  by  me. 
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Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off  from  all  credit  and  all  hope,  by 
the  rejection  of  his  picture  from  the  Exhibition.  Upon  this  work  he  bat 
exhausted  all  his  powers,  and  suspended  all  his  expectations ;  and  cer-. 
tainly,  to  ba  refused  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  public* 
ia  in  itself  a  very  great  hardship.  It  is  to  be  condemned  without  a  trial. 
If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of  this  incapacitatiug  edict,  yoq 
Would  deliver  an  unhappy  man  from  great  affliction.  The  Council  baa, 
ajometimes  reversed  its  own  determination »  and  I  hope,  that  by  your 
interposition  this  luckless  picture  may  be  got  admitted.    . 

1  am,  &c 
April  i2f  178Q.  Sam.  Johnson. 

TO  MR.  BARRY. 

•I*. 

Mr.  Lowe's  exclusion  from  the  exhibition  gives  him  more  trouble 
than  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  pf  the  Council  could  imagine  QC 
intend.  He  considers  disgrace  and  ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  y  our  determination. 

He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been  received  after  rejection ;  and  if 
there  be  any  such  precedent,  I  earnestly  entreat  th^t  you  will  use  your 
interest  in  his  favour.  Of  his  work  I  can  say  nothing  ;  I  pretend  not  to 
judge  of  painting;  and  this  picture  I  never  saw  ;  but  I  conceive  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  shut  out  any  man  from  the  possibility  of  success;  an4 
therefore,  J  repeat  my  request  that  you  will  propose  the  re-consideration 
of  Mr.  Lowe's  case ;  and  if  there  be  any  among  the  Council  with  whom, 
my  name  cap  have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  them  the 
desire  of,  air, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnso*. 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and  Mr.  Lowe9* 
performance  was  admitted  at  Somerset  place.  The  subject,  as  I  recol- 
lect, was  the  Deluge,  at  that  point  of  time  when  the  water  was  verging 
to  the  top  of  the  last  uncovered  mountain.  Near  to  the  spot  was  seen  the 
last  of  the  antediluvian  race,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the 
ark  of  Noah.  This  was  one  of  those  giants,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth*  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and  with  one  of  his  hands  held 
aloft  bis  infant  child.  Upon  the  small  remaining  dry  spot  appeared  a 
famished  lion,  ready  to  spring  at  the  child  and  devour  it.  Mr.  Lowe 
told  me  that  Johnson  said  to  him,  Sir,  your  picture  is  noble  and  proba- 
ble.—A  compliment,  indeed,  (said  Mr.  Lowe,)  from  a  man  who  cannot 
lie,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  mentioning  his  bad 
health,  and  that  he  intended  a  visit  to  Lichfield.  It  is,  says  he,  with  no 
great  expectation  of  amendment  that  I  make  every  year  a  journey  iuto 
the  country;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  those  whose  kindness  has  been  of- 
ten experienced. 

On  April  18,  being  Good-Friday,  I  found  him  at  breakfast,  in  his 
usual  manner  upon  that  day,  drinking  tea  without  milk,  and  eating  a 
cross  bun  to  prevent  faintness  ;  we  went  to  St.  Clement's  church,  as  for* 
merly.  When  we  came  home  from  church,  he  placed  himself  on  one  of 
the  stone  seats  at  his  garden-door,  and  I  took  the  other,  and  thus  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  he  talked  away  very  easily. 
Johnson.  Were  I  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  uot  be  very  hospitable, 
I  should  not  have  crowds  in  my  house.  Bos  well.  Sir,  Alexander  Dick 
tells  me,  that  he  remembers  having  a  thousand  people  in  a  year  to  dine  at 
his  house  ;  that  is,  reckoning  each  person  as  one,  each  time  that  he  dioed 
there.  Johnson.  That,  Sir,  is  abput  three  a»day.  Boswell.  How  your 
statement  lessens  the  idea.  Johnson.  That,  Sir,  is  the  good  of  counting, 
it  brings  every  thing  to  a  certainty,  which  before  floated  in  the  mind  in* 
definitely.  Boswell.  But  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est ;  one  is  sorry 
to  have  this  diminished.  Johnson.  Sir,  you  should  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  delighted  with  error.  Boswell.  Three  a  day  seem  but  few.  Jobu« 
son.  Nay,  Sir,  he  who  entertains  three  a  day,  does  very  liberally.  And 
jf  there  is  a  large  family,  the  poor  entertain  those  three,  for  they  eat  what 
the  poor  would  get ;  there  must  be  superfluous  meat ;  it  must  be  given 
to  the  poor,  or  thrown  out.  Boswell.  1  observe  in  London,  that  the 
poor  go  about  and  gather  bones,  which  1  understand  are  manufactured, 
Johnson.  Yes,  Sir ;  they  boil  them,  and  extract  a  grease  from  them 
for  greasing  wheels  and  other  purposes.  Of  the  best  pieces  they  make  a 
mock  ivory,  which  is  used  for  hafts  to  knives,  and  various  other  things; 
the  coarser  pieces  they  burn,  and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes.  Boswell. 
For  what  purpose,  Sir?  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  for  making  a  furnace 
for  the  chemists  for  melting  iron.  A  paste  made  of  burnt  bones  will 
stand  a  stronger  heat  than  any  thing  else.  Consider,  Sir;  if  you  are  to 
melt  iron,  you  cannot  line  your  pot  with  brass,  because  it  is  uofter  thau 
iron,  and  would  melt  soonrr ;  nor  with  iron,  for  though  malleable  iron 
is  harder  than  cast  iron,  yet  it  would  not  do  ;  but  a  paste  of  burnt-bones 
will  not  melf.  Boswell.  Do  you  know,  Sir,  1  have  discovered  a  ma- 
nufacture to  a  great  extent,  of  what  you  only  piddle  at — scraping  and 
drying  the  peel  of  orange*.  At  a  place  in  Newgate-street,  there  is  a 
prodigious  quantity  prepared,  which  they  sell  to  the  distillers.  Johnson. 
Sir,  (  believe  they  make  a  higher  thing  out  of  them  than  a  spirit ;  they 
iicike  whit  is  culled  orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the  orange  inspissated, 
which  they  mix  perhaps  with  common  pomatum,  and  make  it  fragrant. 
The  oil  does  not  fly  oft' in  the  drying. 

J>us;vtl|.     1  wish   to  have  a  good  walled  garden.     Johnson.     1  don't 
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think   it  would    be  worth  the  expence  to  you.     We  compute,  in  En-, 
gland,  a  park-wall  at  a  thousand  pounds  a   mile;  now   a  garden-wall 
must  cost   at  least  as  much.     You  intend  your  trees  should  grow  higher 
than  a  deer  will  leap.     Now  let  us  see  ;— for  a  hundred  pounds  you  could 
only  have  forty-four  square  yards,  which  is  very  little,  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  you   may 'have  eighty-four  square  yards,  which  is  very  well. 
But  when  will  you   get  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  walls,  in 
fruit,  in  your  climate  ?  No,  Sir,  such  contention  with   Nature  is  not 
worth  while.     1   would  plant  an  orchard,  aid  have  plenty  of  such  fruFt 
as  ripen  well  in  your  country.     My,  friend,  Dr.  Madden,  of  Ireland, 
Mid,  that  in    an  orchard   there  should  be  enough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay 
up,  enough  to  be  stolen,  and  enough  to  rot  upon  the  ground.     Cherries 
are  an  early  fruit,  you  may  have  them  ;  and  you  may  have  the  early  ap- 
ples and  pears.     Boswell.     We  cannot  have  nonpareils. — Johnson.     Sir, 
you  can   uo  more  have  nonpareils,  than  you  can  have  grapes.     Bo  swell. 
We    have   them,  Sir;  but   they   are  very   bad,     Johnson.     Nay,  Sir, 
never  try  to  have  a  thing,  merely  to  shew  that  you  cannot  have  it.     From 
ground  that  would   let  for  forty  shillingsyou  may  have  a  large  orchard  ; 
and  you  see  it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings.     Nay,  you  may  graze  the 
ground,  when  the  trees  are  grown  up  ;  you  cannot,  while  they  are  young. 
Boswell.     Is  not  a  good  garden  a  very  common  thiug  in  England,  Sir  ? 
Johnson.     Not  so  common,  Sir,  as  you  imagine.     In  Lincolnshire  there 
it  hardly  an  orchard;  in  Staffordshire  very  little  fruit.     Boswell.     Has 
Laogton   no  orchard?    Johnson.     No,  Sir.     Boswell.     How  so,  Sir? 
Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  from  the  general  negligence  of  the  country.     He 
has  it  not,  because  nobody  else  has   it.     Boswell.     A  hot-house  is  a 
certain  thing;  I   may  have  that.     Johnsoo.     A   hot-house   is   pretty 
certain;  but  you  must  first  build  it,  then  you  must  keep  tires  in  it,  and 
you  must  have  a  gardener  to  take  care  of  it.     Boswell.     But  if  1  have  a 
gardener  at  any  rate  ? — Johnson.    Why,  yes.     Boswell.     I'd  have  it 
near   my   bouse;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in  the  orchard.     Johnson. 
Yes,  I'd   have  it  near  my  house.— I  would  plant  a  great  many  currants; 
the  fruit  is  good,  and  they  make  a  pretty  sweetmeat. 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some  may  think  trifling,  in  order  to 
•hew  clearly  how  this  great  man,  whose  mind  could  grasp  such  large 
mod  extensive  subjects,  as  he  has  shewn  in  his  literary  labours,  was  yet 
well-informed  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  loved  to  illustrate  them* 
.  Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elocution,  came  in,  and  then 
we  went  up  stairs  into  the  study.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  taught  many 
clergymen.  Johnson.  1  hope  not.  Walker.  I  have  taught  only  one, 
and  he  is  the  best  reader  I  ever  heard,  not  by  my  teaching,  but  by  his 
own  natural  talents.  Johnson.  Were  he  the  best  reader  in  the  world, 
1  would  not  have  it  told  that  he  was  taught.  Here  was  one  of  his  pe- 
culiar prejudices.  Could  it  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  clergyman  to 
have  it  known  that  he  was  taught  an  easy  and  graceful  delivery  ?  Bos- 
well.   Will  you  uot  allow,  Sir,  that  a  man  may  be  taught  to  read  well  ? 
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Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  to  far  as  to,  read  better  than  he  might  do  without 
being  taught,  yes*  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  differ* 
pence  in  reading,  but  that  one  read  as  well  as  another,  Beswell*  Ufs 
wonderful  to  see  the  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastic  about  oratory  as  even* 
Walker.  His  enthusiasm  as  to  what  oratory  will  do  may  be  too  great* 
t>nt  be  reads  well.  Johnson.  He  reap!s  well,  but  he  reads  low ;  and  you 
know  it  is  much  easier  to  read  low  than  to  read  high ;  for  when  yon  read 
Ugh,  you  are  much  more  limited,  your  loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and 
so  the  variety  is  less  in  prpportion  to  the  loudoesa.  Now  soma  people 
have  occasion  to  speak  to  an  extensive  audience,  and  mutt  spe*k  loud  to 
be  heard.     Walker.     The  art  is  to  read  strong,  though  low. 

Tat  king  of  the  origin  of  language ;  — Johusoo.  It  must  have  come  by 
inspiration.  A  thousand,  nay,  a  million  of  children  could  not  in  vent  a, 
language.  While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  understanding 
enough  to  form  a  language ;  by  the  time  that  there  is  understanding 
enough,  the  orgins  are  become  stiff.  We  know  that  after  a  certain  age 
we  cannot  learn  to  pronounce  a>  new  language.  No  foreigner,  who* 
comes  to  England  when  advanced  in  life,  eve  r  pronounces  English  tole- 
rably well ;  at  lea§t  such  instances  are  very  rare,  \yheu  1  maintain  that 
language  must  have  come  by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  inspiration 
is  required  for  rhetoric,  aud  all  the  beauties  of  language  ;  for  when  once 
man  has  language,  we  can  conceive  that  be  may  gradually  form  modifies* 
tions  of  it.  I  mean  only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to 
give  mail  the  faculty  of  speech  ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  have  speech  } 
which  1  think  he  could  no  more  fiod  out  without  inspiration,  than  cows 
or  hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty.  Walter.  Do  you  think,  Sir 
that  there  are  any  perfect  sy  nonimes  in  any  language  ?  Johntoo.  OngW 
nally  there  were  not ;  but  by  using  worefs  negligently,  or  in  poetry,  one 
word  comes  to  be  confounded  with  another. 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  A  friend  of  mine,  (said  he,)  came  to  ntt 
and  told  me,  that  a  lady  wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd's  picture  in  a  brace 
let,  and  asked  me  for  a  motto,  I  said,  I  could  think  of  no  better  than 
Qurrat  Lex*  I  was  very  willing  to  have  him  pardoned,  that  is,  to  hate 
the  sentence  changed  to  transportation ;  hut,  when  he  was  once  hsvoged, 
J  did  not  wish  be  should  be  made  a  saint. 

Mrs.  Burney,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr.  Burney,  came  in,  aud  he  seemed 
to  be  entertained  with  her  conversation. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extravagantly  expensive.  Johnson, 
from  his  dislike  to  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that  it  was  distinguished 
br  any  extraordinary  pomp.  Were  there  not  six  homes  to  each  coach  I 
•aid  Mr*.  Barney.  Johnson.  There  were  no  more  six  horses  the*  six 
phoenixes. 

Mrs.  Burney  wondered  that  some  very  beautiful  new  buildings  should 
be  erected  in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation  as  between  Bedlam 
and  St,  Luke's  Hospital :  and  said,  that  she  could  not  live  there.  John* 
son,    Nay,  Madam,  you  see  nothing  there  to  hurt  you.    You  no  more 
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think  of  madness  by  baring  windows  that  look  to  Bedlam,  than  yon 
think  of  death  by  having  windows  that  look  to  a  church-yard.  Mrs* 
Burney.  We  may  look  to  a  church-yard,  Sir;  for  it  is  right  that  we 
should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death.  Johnson.  Nay,  Madatn,  if  you  go 
to  that,  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  madness,  which 
is  occasioned  by  too  much  indulgence  of  imagination.  I  .think  a  very 
moral  use  may  be  made  of  these  new  buildings  :  I  would  have  those  who 
have  heated  imaginations  live  there,  and  take  warning.  Mrs.  Burney, 
But,  Sir,  many  of  the  poor  people  that  are  mad,  have  become  *o  from 
disease,  or  from  distressing  events.  It  is  therefore  not  their  fault,  but 
their  misfortune ;  and,  therefore,  to  thiuk  of  them,  is  a  melancholy 
consideration. 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  service  of 
'the  church  at  three  o'clock*  I  took  a  walk,  and  left  him  alone  for 
some  time;  theii  returned,  and  we  had  coffee  and  conversation  by  om> 
selves. 

1  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  as  a  curious  case  Tor 
bis  opinion  : — He  is  the  most  inexplicable  man  to  me  that  1  ever  knew*. 
Ciin  you  explain  him  Sir,  ?  He  is,  I  really  believe,  noble-minded,  ge- 
nerous, and  princely.  But  his  most  intimate  friends  may  be  separated 
'from  him 'for  years,  without  his  ever  asking  a  question  concerning  them. 
Jfie  will  meet  them  with  a  formality,  a  coldness,  a  stately  indifference; 
"1ttit  when  they  come  close  to  him,  and  fairly  engage  him  in  conversation, 
.they  find  him  as  easy,  pleasant,  and  kind,  as  they  could  wish.  One  then 
supposes  that  what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed ;  but  stay  away 
from  him  for  half  a  year,  and  he  will  neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to 
enquire  about  you.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  1  cannot  ascertain  his  cha- 
racter exactly,  as  I  do  not  know  him  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  have  such 
a  man  for  my  friend.  He  may  love  study,  and  wish  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  his  friends ;  Amici/ures  temporis.  He  may  be  a  frivolous 
man,  and  be  so  much  occupied  with  petty  pursuits,  that  he  may  not 
want  friends.  Or  may  have  a  notion  that  there  is  a  dignity  in  appearing 
indifferent,  while  be  in  fact  may  not  be  more  indifferent  a t4his  heart  thaw 
another. 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's,  at  seven,  and  then 
parted. 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  being  Easter-day,  after  attending  solemn  ser- 
vice at  St.  Paul's,  1  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  Mr.  Love,  the 
painter,  sitting  with  him.  Mr.  Lowe  mentioned  the  great  number  of 
new  buildings  of  late  in  London,  yet  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  observed, 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  not  increased.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir, 
the  bills  of  mortality  prove  that  no  more  people  die  now  than  formerly  ; 
So  it  is  plain  no  more  live.  The  register  of  births  proves  nothing,  for 
not  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  London  are  born  there.  Boswell.  1  believe, 
Sir,  a  great  many  of  the  children  born  in  Loudon  die  early.  Johnsou.Why, 
yes,  Sir.     Boswell.     But  those  who  do  live,  are  as  stout  and  strong  pco» 
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pie  as  any  ;  Dr.  Price  says,  they  must  be  naturally  strong  to  get  through 
Johnson.      That  is  system,  Sir.    A  great  traveller  observes,  that  it  is  Mag 
there  are  no  weak  or  deformed  people  among  the  Indians  ;  but  he  wit*- 
much  sagacity  assigns  a  reason  for  this,  which  is,  that  the  hardship 
their  life  as   hunters  and  fishers,  does  not  allow  weak  or  diseased  c 
dren  to  grow  up.     Now  had  I  been  an  Indian,  I  must  have  died  earl 
my  eyes  would  not  have  served  me  to  get  food.     I  indeed  now  could 
give  mr  English  tackle  ;  but  had  I  been  an  Indian,  1  must  have  star 
or  they  would  have  knocked  me  on  the  head,  when  they  saw  I  coul 
nothing,     Boswell.     Perhaps  they  would  have   taken  care  of  you; 
are  told  they  are  fond   of  oratory,— you   would   have  talked  to  th» 
Johnson.     Nay,  Sir,    I  should  not    have  lived  long  enough  to  be  &  t  to 
talk ;  I  should  have    been  dead  before  I  was  ten  years  old.     Depend 
upon  it,  Sir,  a  savage,  when  he  is  hungry,  will  not  carry  about  with  him 
a  looby  of  nine  years  old,  who  cannot  help  himself.     They  have  no  af- 
fection, Sir.     Boswell.     I  believe  natural  affection,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  is  very  small.     Johnson.     Sir,  natural  affection  is  nothing;  bat 
•affection  from  principle  and  established  duty,  is  sometimes  wonderfully 
strong.     Lowe.     A  hen,  Sir,  will  feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to  her- 
self.    Johnson.     Cut  we  don't  know  that  the  hen  is  hungry  ;  let  the  ben 
be  fairly  hungry,  and  I'll  warrant  she'll  pick  the  corn  herself.     A  cock, 
I  believe,  will  feed  hens  instead  of  himself;  but  we  don't  know  that  the 
cock  is  hungry.     Boswell.     And  that,  Sir,  is  not  from  affection  but  ga* 
lantry.     But  some  of  the  Indians  have  affection.     Johnson.     Sir,  that 
they  help  some  of  their  children  is  plain;  for  some  of  them  live,  which 
they  could  not  do  without  being  helped. 

I  dined  with  him  :  the  company  were,  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desraou- 
lins,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  He  seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked  little,  grew 
drowsy  soon  after  dinner,  and  retired ;  upon  which  I  went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke's  seat  in  the  country,  from  whence 
I  was  recalled  by  an  express,  that  a  near  relation  of  mine  had  killed  hit 
antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was  himself  dangerously  wounded,  I  saw  little 
of  Dr.  Johnson  till   Monday,  April  28,  when  I  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day  with  him,  and  introduced  the  subject,  which  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied my  mind.     Johnson.     I  do  not  see,  Sir,  that  fighting  is  absolute- 
ly forbidden  in  Scripture  ;   I  see  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self-defence. 
Boswell.     The  Quakers  say  it  is  ;  "  Onto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  one 
cheek,  offer  him  also  the  other."     Johnson.     But  stay,  Sir  ;  the  text  is 
meant  only  to  have  the  effect  of  moderating  passion  :  it  is  plain  that  we  ire 
not  to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense.    We  see  this  from  the  context,  where  there 
are  other  recommendations,  which  I  warrant  you  the  Quaker  will  not  take 
literally;  as,  for  instance,  "  From  him  that  will  borrow  of  thee  turn  thou 
not  away."     Let  a  man  whose  credit  is  bad,  come  to  a  Quaker  and  s«J» 
"  Well,  Sir,  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds  ;"  he'll  find  him  as  unwilling** 
any  other  man.     No,  Sir,  a  man  may  shoot  the  man  who  invades  his  cha- 
racter, as  he  may  shoot  him  who  attempts  to  break  into  his  house.    So 
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ra  J745,  my  friend,  Tom  Cumming  the  Quaker,  said  he  would  not  fight, 
knit  be  would  drive  an  ammunition  cart ;  and  we  know  that  the  Quakers 
hare  sent  flannel  waistcoats  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable  them  to  fight  bet- 
ter* Bos  well.  When  a  man  is  the  aggressor,  and  by  ill-usage  forces  on 
i  duel  in  which  he  is  killed,  have  we  uot  little  ground  to  hope  that  he  is 
gene  to  a  state  of  happiness?  Johnson.  Sir.  we  are  not  to  judge  de- 
terainately  of  the  state  in  which  a  man  leaves  this  life.  He  may  in  a 
moment  have  repented  effectually,  and  it  i*  possible  may  have  been  ad 
cepted  of  God.  There  is  in  "  Camden's  Remains."  an  epitaph  upon  a 
very  wicked  man.  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  which  be  is 
•opposed  to  say, 

"  Between  the  stirrup  and  tlie  ground, 
I  mercy  atfc'd,  1  mercy  found." 

Boswell.  Is  not  the  expression  in  the  Burial  service,—"  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,"— too  strong  to  be  used  in* 
diecriminately,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  when  those  over  whose  bodies  it  is 
said,  have  been  notoriously  profaue?  Johnson.  It  is  sure  and  certain 
A#pe,  sir;  not  belief*  I  did  not  insist  further;  but  cannot  help  thiuking^ 
that  less  positive  words  would  be  more  proper. 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  fat,  to  as  to  be  incommoded  with 
corpulency;  he  said,  He  eats  too  much,  Sir.  Bos  well.  1  don't  know, 
Sir;  you  will  see  one  roan  fat,  who  eats  moderately,  and  au  other  lean, 
who  eats  a  great  deal.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  whatever  be  the  quantity 
thai  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain  that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than  be 
should  have  done.  One  man  may  have  a  digestion  that  consumes  food 
better  than  common  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  solidity  is  increased  by  putting 
something  to  it.  Boswell.  But  may  not  solids  swell  and  be  distended  ? 
Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  they  may  swell  and  b*  distended  :  but  that  is  not  fat. 
.  We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentleman  for  supposed  deli n« 
qsKOcics  in  India.  Johnson.  What  foundat  on  there  is  for  accusation 
I*  -know  not,  but  they  will  not  get  at  him.  Where  bad  actions  are  com* 
milted  at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure  the  evidence  till 
the  acent  becomes  cold ;  there  is  a  cloud  between,  which  cannot  be  pene- 
trated :  therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear  that  the  best  plan 
for  the  government  of  India  is  a  despotic  governor ;  for  if  he  be  a  good 
men,  it  is  evidently  the  best  government;  and  supposing  him  to  be  a 
bad  sjmo,  it  is  better  to  have  one  plunderer  than  many.  A  governor, 
whose  power  is  checked,  lets  others  plunder,  that  he  himself  may  be  al- 
lotted to  plunder ;  but  if  despotic,  be  sees  that  the  more  he  lets  other* 
p|oader,  the  less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he  restrains  them ;  and 
though  be  himself  plunders,  the  country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with 
being  plundered  by  numbers. 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which  had  been  received  for  f*> 
vieffing;  tod  as  evidence  of  this,  that  it  bad  been  proved  in  a  trial, 
tbot  Dr.  Sbebbeare  had  received  six  guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of 
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literary  labour.  Johnson.  Sir*  he  might  get  si*  guineas  fqr  a  psuti* 
culer  sheet,  bat  not  cQmmuntims  sheetibu*.  Boswell.  Pray,  Sir,  by  s 
sheet  of  review  is  it  meant  that  it  shall  be  all  of  the  writer's  composition  i 
ovare  extracts  made  from  the  book  reviewed,  dud  acted.  Johnson.  No» 
Sir ;  it  is  a  sheet,  no  matter  of  what.  Boswell.  I  think,  that  is  not  reeT 
sonable.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more  easily  writ*  a  sheet 
all  his  own,  than  read  an  octavo  volume  to  get  extracts.  To  one  of  Jokav 
tons'*  wonderful  fertility  of  mipd,  I  believe  writing  was  really  easier  than 
reading  aod  extracting ;  but  with  ordinary  men  the  case  is  very  different. 
A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  care  and  judgment  with  which 
extracts  are  made.  1  can  suppose  the  optratiou  to  be  tejttous  sud  difp« 
cult ;  but  in  many  instauces  we  must  observe  crude  mortals  cut  out  of 
books  as  if  at  random  ;  and  wheu  a  large  extract  is  made  from  one  place, 
it  surely  may  be  done  with  very  little  trouble.  One?  however,  I  must 
acknowledge,  might  be  led,  from  the  practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose 
(hat  they  take  a  pleasure  in  original  writing;  for  we  often  find,  that  in- 
stead of  giving  an  accurate  account  of  what  bus  been  done  by  tbeauthor 
whose  Work  they  ire  reviewing,  which  is  surely  the  proper  business  of  a 
literary  journal,  they  produce  some  plausible  and  ingenious  conceits  of 
their  own,  upon  the  topics  which  have  been  discussed* 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  indignant  at  the  neglect  of 
his  oratorical  plans  bad  threatened  to  go  to  America  ;<~Johnson.  I 
hope  he  wilL  go  to  America.  Boswell.  The  Americans  don't  want 
oratory.     Johnson.     But  we  can  want  Sheridan. 

On  Monday,  April  38,  i  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning,  and  Mr. 
Seward  with  him.     Horace  having  been  mentioned ;— Boswell.     There 
is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  his  works.     One  finds  there  almost  every 
thing  but  religion.     Seward.     He  speaks  of  bis  returning  to  it,  in  bis 
Ode  Parens  Dcorum  cultoret  infrequent.    Johnson.     Sir,  he  was  not 
in  earnest;  this  was  merely  poetical.     Boswell.     There  are,  lam  afraid, 
many    people   who  have  no  religion  at   all.    Seward.     And   sensible 
people  too.     Johnson.     Why,  Sir,  not  sensible  in  that  respect.     There 
must  be  either  a  natural  or  a  moral  stupidity,  if  one  lives  in  a  total  n*g» 
lectof  so>  very   important  a  concern.     Seward.     I  wonder  that  there 
should  be  people  without  religion.    Johosoo.     Sir,  you  need  not  wonder 
at  this,  when  you  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  almost  every  man's 
life  is  passed  without  thiukiug  of  it.     I  myself  was  for  some  years  totally 
regardless  of  religion.     It  had  dropped  out  ef  my  mind.     It  was  at  an 
early  part  of  my  life.     Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hops  I  have 
never  lost  it  since.     Boswell.     My  dear  Sir,  what  a  man  most  you  have 
been  without  religion  I  Why    yon  must  have  gone  on  drinking,  and 
swearing,  and-*- Johnson,     (with  a   smile)  1  drank  enough  and   swof* 
enough  to  be  »ure.     Seward.     One  should  think  that  sickness,  and  the 
view  of  death  would  make  more  men  religious.     Johnson.     Sir,  they  do 
not  kuow    how  to  go  about  it :  they  have  not  the  first  notion.     A  vamd 
\\)\i)  has  never  had  religion  before,  uo  more  grows  religious  when  he  jt 
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^*-^       ■■>  !,e  will  introduce  religious  discourse 

**,s     *'        '  ■,  >  instruction  and  improvement,  or 

ould  introduce  it  in  the  company  of 


■ 


4 


*  f.     *   ,        t  ■»  excellent  distinction  hetween  liberty  of 

-        "•       '1  teaching.     Johnson.     Consider,  Sir ;  if  you 

"f  1  wish  to  educate  in  the  principles  of  the  Church 

j re  comes  a  Quaker  who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his 

juld  drive  away  the  Quaker,     Vou  would  not  trust  to 

ciou  of  right;  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opinions:  you 

t'ong  out  of  their  heads.     Now  the  vulgar  are  the  children  of 

.     If  any  one  attempts  to  teach  them  doctrines  contrary  to  what 

.ate  approves,  the  magistrate  may  and  ought  to  restrain  him.     Se-» 

«fd«     Would  you  restrain  private  conversation,  Sir?  Johnson.     Why, 

Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  private  conversatidn  begins,  and  where  it 

•adi.     If  we  three  should  discuss  even  the  great  question  concerning  the 

existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  restrained  ; 

or  that  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  improvement.     But  if  we  should 

discuss   it  in  the  presence  of  ten    boarding-school  girls,  and  as  many 

boys,  I  think   the  magistrate  would  do  well  to  put  us  in  the  stocks,  to 

finish  the  debate  there. 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a  curious  little  printed  poem, 
6m  repairing  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  by  David  Mullock,  which  he 
thought  would  please  Johnson,  as  affording  clear  evidence  that  Mai  It  t 
had  appeared  even  as  a  literary  character  by  the  name  of  Malloch  ;  his 
changing  which  to  one  of  softer  sound,  hud1  given  Johnson  occasion  to  * 
introduce  him  into  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article  A lias.  This  piece 
Was,  I  suppose,  one  of  Mai  let's  first  essays.  It  is  preserved  in  his  works 
svtth several  variations.  Johnson  having  read  aloud,  from  the  beginning 
of  it,  where  there  were  some  common-place  assertions  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  ancient  times;—* How  false  (said  he)  i*  all  this,  to  say  that  in 
ancient  times  learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to  a  Peer,  as  it  is  now.  In  an-* 
Ctent  times  a  Peer  was  as  ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have  been 
angry  to  have  it  thought  he  could  write  his  name.  Men  in  ancient  timet 
dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  ignorance  with  which  nobody  would 
daro  now  to  stand  forth.  1  um  always  angry,  when  I  hear  ancient  times 
praised  at  the  ex  pence  of  modern  rime*.  There  is  now  a  great  deal  more 
learning  in  the  world  than  there  was  formerly  ;  for  it  is  universally  dif-f 
fused*  You  have,  perhaps,  no  mau  who  knows  as  much  Greek  and 
Latin  as  Bently  ;  uo  man  who  knows  as  much  mathematics  as  Newton/ 
but  you  have  many  more  men  who  know  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who* 
know  mathetnatic*. 
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On  Thursday,  May  1,   I  visited  him  in  the  evening  along  with  young 
Mr.  Burke.     He  said,  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  to  little  reading 
in  the  world,  and  so  much  writing.    People  in  general  do  not  willingly 
read,  if  they  can  have  any  thing  else  to  amuse  them.    There  must  be  an 
external  impulse;    emulation,  or  vauity,  or  avarice.     The  progress 
which  the  understanding  makes  through  a  book,  has  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  it.     Lauguage  it  scanty,  and  inadequate  to  express  the  nice 
gradations  and  mixtures  of  our  feelings.     No  man  reads  a  book  of  sci- 
ence  from  pure  inclination.     The  books  that  we  do  read  with  pleasure 
are  light  compositions,  which  contain  a  quick  succession  of  events.    How- 
ever,  I  have  this  year  read  all  Virgil  through.     I  read  a  book  of  the 
i£neid  every  night,  so  it  was  done  in  twelve  nights,  and  I  had  a  great  de- 
light in  it.     The  Georgicks  did  not  give  so  much  pleasure,  except  the 
fourth  book.     The  Ecologues  I  have  almost  all  by  heart.     I  do  not  think 
the  story  of  the  JSneid  interesting.     I  like  the  story  of  the  Odyssey  much 
better :  and  this  not  on  account  of  the  wonderfnl  things  which  it  contains ; 
for  there  are  wonderful  things  enough  in  the  JEntid  ;— the  ships  of  the 
Trojans  turned  to  sea-nymphs,— the  tree  at  Poly doros's  tomb  dropping 
blood.     The  story  of  the  Odyssey  it  interesting,  as  great  part  of  it  ia  do- 
mestic,—It  has  beeu  said,  there  isfpleasu  re  in  writing,  particularly  in 
writing  verses.     I  allow,  you  may  have  pleasure  from  writing,  after  it  is 
over,  if  you  have  written  well ;  but  you  don't  go  willingly  to  it  again. 
I   know  when  I  have  been  writing  verses,  I  have  run  my  finger  down  the 
margin,  to  see  how  many  I  had  made,  and  how  few  I  had  to  make. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humor,  and  although  1  have  no  note 
of  the  particulars  of  young  Mr.  Burke's  conversation,  it  is  but  justice  to 
mention  in  general,  that  it  was  such  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  after* 
wards,  He  did  very   well  indeed  ;  1  have  a  mind  to  tell  his  father. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS, 
DEAR  SIR, 

The  gentleman  who  waits  on  you  with  this  is  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  mho 
wishes  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  His  qualifications  are  very  generally  known,  and  it 
adds  dignity  to  the  institution  that  such  men  are  candidates. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 
M*y2'1783-  Sam.  Johnsok. 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with  Johnson  till  Thursday,  Miv 
15th,  when  1  find  what  follows  :  Boswell.     1  wish  much  to  be  ia  Parlia- 
ment, Sir.     Johnson.     WJiy,  Sir,  unless  you  come  resolved  to  support 
any  administration,  you  would  be  the  worse  for  being  in  Parliament, 
because  you  would  be  obliged  to  live  more  expensively.— Boswell.  Per- 
haps, Sir,  I  should  be  the  less  happy  for  being  in  Parliament.     I  DC? 
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Would  tell  my  tote,  and  I  should  be  vexed  if  things  went  wrong.  John- 
ton.  That's  cant9  Sir.  It  would  not  vex  you  more  in  the  house,  than 
in  the  gallery:  public  affairs  vex  no  man.  Boswell.  Have  not  they 
vexed  yourself  a  little,  Sir  ?  Have  not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the  tur- 
bulence of  this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, That  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  I  have  never  slept  an  hour  less, 
nor  eat  an  ouoce  less  meat.  I  would  have  knocked  the  factious,  dogs  on 
the  head,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  was  not  vexed,  Boswell.  I  declare,  Sir. 
upon  my  honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was  vexed,  and  took  a  pride  in  it; 
but  it  was,  perhaps  cant;  for  I  own  I  neither  eat  less,  nor  sleep  less. 
Johnson.  My  dear  friend,  clear  you  r  mind  of  cant.  You  may  talk  as 
other  people  do :  you  may  say  to  a  man,  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant.  You  are  not  his  most  humble  servant.  You  may  say,  These 
are  bad  tiroes ;  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  reserved  to  such  times* 
You  don't  mind  the  times.  You  tell  a  man,  I  am  sorry  yon  had  such 
bad  weather  the  last  day  of  your  journey,  and  were  so  much  wet. 
You  don't  care  six-pence  whether  he  is  wet  or  dry.  Yon  may  talk  in 
this  manner ;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in  Society  ;  but  don't  think  fool- 
ishly. 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson.  Don't  set  up  for  what  is 
called  hospitality  :  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  money  ;  yon  are 
eaten  up,  and  not  the  more  respected  for  your  liberality.  If  your  house 
be  like  an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you.  A  man  who  stays  a  week  with 
another  makes  him  a  slave  for  a  week.  Boswell.  But  there  are  people, 
Sir,  who  make  their  houses  a  home  to  their  guests*  and  are  themselves 
quite  easy.  Johnson*  Then,  Sir,  home  must  be  the  same  to  the  guests, 
and  they  need  not  come. 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common  enough  in  persons  not  much  ao 
customed  to  entertain  company,  that  there  must  be  a  degree  of  elabo- 
rate attention,  otherwise  company  will  think  themselves  neglected,  and 
auch  attention  is  no  donbt  very  fatiguing.  He  proceeded ;  I  would  not* 
however,  be  a  stranger  in  my  own  country  ;  I  would  visit  my  neighbours, 
and  receive  their  visits;  but  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  visits.  If 
a  gentleman  comes  to  see  roe,  I  tell  him  he  does  me  a  great  deal  of  ho* 
Hour.  I  do  not  go  to  see  him  perhaps  for  ten  weeks ;  then  we  are  very 
complaisant  to  each  other.  No,  Sir,  you  will  have  much  more  ioflu* 
eace  by  giving  or  lending  money  where  it  is  wanted,  than  by  hospitality. 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time.  Having  mentioned 
that  £  had  that  morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  remembertd 
their  former  intimacy  with  a  cordial  warmth,  and  said  tome,  Tell  Mr. 
Sheridan,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  shake  hands  with  him*  Bo** 
well.  It  is  to  me  very  wonderful  that  resentment  should  be  kept  up  so 
long.  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  not  altogether  resentment  that  he 
does  not  visit  roe;  it  is  partly  falling  out  of  the  habit,— partly  disgust, 
such  as  one  has  at  a  drug  that  has  made  him  tick*  Besides,  he  knows 
that  1  laugh  at  his  oratory. 
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-  Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  oar  friends,  of  whom  he,  as  well  *sf, 
had  a  very  high  opinion.  He  expatiated  in  bis- praise;  but  added,  Sir, 
be  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bpUotrtltsi  Whig,  as  they  all  tfre  now. 

I  mentioned  my  expectations  from  the  interest  of  dta  eminent  person 
then  in  power;  adding,  but  I  haVe  no  claim*  btft  the  claim  of 'friendship*; 
however,  iomi  people  will  gft  a  great  #tfy  from  thaft  motive.  JobneotJ. 
Sir,  they  will  go  afl  the  wwy  from  that  motive.  A  gentleman  talked  of 
retiring.  Never  think  of  that;  said  Johnson.  The  geotletfan  urgenY 
I  should  then  do  no  ill*-  Johns*n>  Ndf  no  good  either.  Sir,  it  wonM 
be  a  civil  suieide. 

On  Monday,  May  £0,  t  found  bin*  at  tea,  and  the  Celebrated  Miss" 
Barney,  the  author  of  "£velina"  and  ^Cecilia,"  with  him.  !  asked," 
if  there  would  be  any  speakers  rn  Parliament,  if  there  were  no  places  to 
be  obtained.  Johnson.  Yet,  Sir*  Why  do  you  spe«k  here?  Either  td 
instruct  and  entertain,  which  is  a  benevolent  motive;  or  for  distinction, 
which  is  a  selfish  motive.  I  mentioned  "  Cecilia."  JoWtiton.'  (with 
an  air  of  animated  satisfaction)    Sk,  if  you italic  of  *  Cecilia/  talk  on. 

WetaikedofMr.  Barry's  exhibition  of  his  pictures.  Johnson.  What 
efer  the  hand  may  have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its*  part.  There  is  a 
grasp  of  mind  there,  which  you  find  no  where  else* 

T  asked  whether  a  man  natcrraily  virtuous,-  or  one"  who  has  over  come 
wicked  inclinations^  is  the  best*  Johnson*  Sir,  to  you,  the  man  who 
btfs  overcome  wicked  inclinations,  hi  not  the  best.  Her  has  more  merit 
to  himself',  I  would  rather  trust  my  money  t6  a  man  who  has  no  hands', 
and  so  a  physical  impossibility  to  steal,  than  to  a  man  of  the  most  ho-' 
nest  principles.  There  is  a  witty  satirical  story  of  Foote.  He  had  a 
small  bust  of  Garriek  placed  upon  his  bureau.  You  may  be  surprised 
(said  he)  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold  ; — but  you  will  observe, 
"he  has  no  hands. 

On  Friday,  May  20,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  next  morning,  f 
passed  a  part  of  the  day  with  him  in  more  than  usual  earnestness  ;  as  his 
health  was  in  a  more  precarious  state  than  at  any  time  when  I  had  parted 
from  him.  He,  however,  was  quick  and  lively,  and  critical,  as  usual: 
I  mentioned  one  who  was  a  very  learned  man.  Johnson.  Yes,  Sir,  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  learning;  but  it  never  lies  straight.  There  is  never 
one  idea  by  the  side  of  another :  'tis  all  entangled:  aod  then  he  drives  it 
so  aukwardly  upon  conversation  ! 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which  a  sincere  Christian  might 
be  disturbed,  even  when  conscious  of  having  lived  a  good  life',  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  human  infirmity;  he  mi^ht  fear  that  he  should  after- 
wards rail  away,  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  would  render  all  bis 
former  religion  vain.  Could  there  be,  upon  this  awful  subject,  such  a 
thing  as  balancing  of  accounts  ?  Suppose  a  man  who  has  led  a  good  life 
for  seven  years,  commits  an  act  of  wickedness  ;  und  instantly  dies  ,*  will 
his  former  good  life  have  any  effect  in  his  favour?  Johnson.  Sir,  if  a 
man  has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  years,  and  then  is  hurried  by  passion  to 
do  what  is  wrong,  aod  is  suddenly  carried  off,  depend  upon  it  be  will 
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hare  the  reward  of  his  seven  years'  good  life ;  God  will  not  take  a  caftclp 
of  him.  Upon  this  principle  Richard  Baxter  believes  that  •  Suicide 
may  be  saved.  "  If,  says  he,  it  should  be  objected  that  what  I  maintain 
may  encourage  suicide,  1  answer,  I  am  not  Jo  tell  a  lie  to  prevent  it*'' 
Boswell.  But  (Joes  not  the  text  say,  "  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  He  " 
Johnson.  Yes,  Sir;  as  the  tree  falls;  but,  (after  a  little  pause)  that  it 
meant  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  tree,  not  what  it  the  effect  of  a  sddi- 
xieo  blast.  In  short,  he  interpreted  the  expression  as  referring  to  con* 
ditioo,  not  to  position.  The  common  notion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  er- 
roneous; and  Shenstones's  witty  remark  onbDivines  trying  to  grre  the 
tree  a  jerk  upon  a  death-head,  to  make  it  lie  fayonrabfy,  it  not  if  eft  * 
founded. 

1  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Baxter's  I  should  read.  He  said 
jread  any  of  them ;  they  are  all  good. 

He  said,  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you  can.  Live  withio  your  in- 
come. Always  have  something  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Let  your 
import*  be  mare  than  your  exports,  and  you'll  never  go  far  wrong. 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and  various  range  of  his  acquaint- 
ance there  never  had  been  any  one  who  had  a  more  sincere  respect  and 
uflectton  for  htm  than  I  bad.  He  said,  I  belierd  it,  Sir.  Were  I  in  dis* 
treat,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  should  sooner  come  than  to  yon.  h 
sfeoald  like  to  come  and  have  a  cottage  in  your  park,  toddle  about,  live 
mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken  cave  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell.  She  and  I  are 
good  friends  now  ;  are  we  not  ? 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  Though  it  bo  true  that  *  God  dwelleth 
pot  in  Temples  made  by  hands,"  yet  in  this  state  of  being,  oar  miods 
are  more  piously  affected  in  places  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  than 
in  others.  Some  people  bare  a  particular  room  in  their  houses,  where 
tbey  say  their  prayers;  of  which  I  do  not  disapprove,  as  it  may  animate 
their  devotion. 

He  embraced  me  and  gave  me  his  blessing,  as  usual  when  1  was  leaving 
him  for  any  length  of  time.  1  walked  from  his  door  to-day,  with  a  fear* 
fol  apprehension  of  what  might  happen  before  I  returned. 

TO  THE  KiGHT  HONOURABLE  WJLLIAM  WINDHAM. 
SIR, 

The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the  father  of  Miss*  Philips,  a  singer, 

who  comes  to  try  her  voice  on  the  stage  at  Dublin. 

Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends ;  and  as  J  am  of  opinion  that  new 

ther  he  nor  his  daughter  will  do  anything  that  can  disgrace  their  tieaa> 

factors,  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  you  to  couoteuaoce  and  protect^ 

then*  so  far  as  may  be  suitable  to  your  station  and  character ;  and  shall 

consider'  myself  a»  obliged  by  any  favourable  notice  which  they  shait  hate 

thehenotfr  of  receiving  from  yon. 

lam,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant; 
r*Beao,  **J  »!•  »78S.  Sam,  Johvso*. 
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.  The  fpljowing  is  another  instance  of  his  active  benevolence : 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

PEAR  SIR, 

I  have  sent  you  some  of  my  god-son's  performapces,  of  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to]  form  any  opinion.  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
him  to  yon,  I  did  not  know  what  I  have  since  been  told,  that  Mr.  Moser 
had  admitted. bim  amoug  the  students  of  the  Academy.  What  more  can 
be  done  for  him  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider ;  for  I  am  very  de* 
ftirous  that  he  should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  connection  with 
hjm.  If  you  are  inclined  to  see  him,  I  will  bring  hjm  to  wait  on  you,  at 
any  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  apppint. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  hnmble  servant, 
Jmc«,  J7S3-  Sam,  Johnson, 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with  him  this  year,  proved  to  he 
too  well  founded  ;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  a  dreadful  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  of  which  there  are  very  full  and  accurate  aconnts  in  letters  written 
by  himself,  to  shew  with  what  composure  of  mind,  and  resignation  to  |bsj 
Pivine  Will,  his  steady  piety  enabled  him  to  behave. 

JO  MR.  EDMUND  ALLEN 
DEAR  SIR, 

It  has  pleased  God,  this  morning,  to  deprive  me  of  the  powers  of 
speech ;  and  as  1  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his  further  good  pleasure 
to  deprive  me  soon  of  my  senses,  I  request  you  will  on  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  come  to  me,  and  act  for  me,  as  the  exigencies  of  my  esse 
may  require. 

lam, 

Sincerely  your's, 
Jane  17,  17*3-  SAM.  JoiINSON. 

TQ  THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN  TAYLOR. 
DEAR  SIR, 

It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  night,  to  deprive  mt 
of  speech. 

.  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's  assistance,  as  I  think  my  case  is 
not  past  remedy*  Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Bring  Dr.  He* 
berdeu  with  you,  if  you  can  :  but  come  yourself  at  all  events.  I  am 
glad  you  are  so  well,  when  I  am  so  dreadfully  attacke  d. 
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I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of  stimulants  much  maybe  done. 
I  question  if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough,  would  not  route  the  organs 
of  speech  to  action.  As  it  is  too  earfy  to  send,  I  will  try  to  recollect 
what  1  can,  that  cau  be  suspected  Vo  have  brought  on  this  dreadful 
distress. 

1  have  been  accustomed  to  bleld  frequently  for  an  asthmatic  com- 
plaint; but  have  forborne  for  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepy*s  persuasion,  who 
perceived  my  legs  beginning  to  swell.  1  sometimes  alleviate  a  painful* 
or  more  properly  an  oppre»*ive>  constriction  of  my  chest,  by  opiate1*  ; 
and  have  lately  taken  opium  frequently,  but  the  last,  or  two  last  times, 
in  smaller  quantities.  My  largest  done  is  three  grains,  and  lastai^ht  I 
look  but  two.  You  will  suggest  these  things  (and  they  are  all  that  I  caii 
vail  to  mind)  to  Dr.  Heberden* 

I  am,  &c. 
June  17,  i783%  Sam.  John  so*. 

Two  days  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Thrale : 

On  Monday,  the  1 6th,  1  sat  for  my  picture,  and  walked  a  Coo  side* 
fable  way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt 
myself  light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus  1  went 
to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat  up,  a*  has  beeu  long  my  cus- 
tom, when  1  felt  acoufusion,  and  indistinct  nets  in  my  head,  which  last* 
«d,  I  suppose,  about  half  a  minute.  1  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God, 
'that  however  he  might  afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare  my  understand- 
ing. This  prayer,  that  1  might  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties,  I 
made  in  Latin  verse.  The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  1  knew  them 
not  to  be  very  good  ;  I  made  them  easily,  and  concluded  myself  to  be 
unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  bad  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  that 
my  speech  was  taken  from  me.  J  had  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejection 
in  this  dreadful  state,  that  1  wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  and  considered 
that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less  horror 
than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs.  I  took  two  dcatos.  Wine  has 
beeu  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence.  \  put  myself  into  vio- 
lent motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it;  but  all  was  vain.  1  then  went  to 
bed,  aud  strauge  as  it  may  seem,  1  think  slept.  When  1  saw  light,  it 
was  time  to  rontrive  what  I  should  do.  Though  God  stopped  my  speech, 
be  left  me  my  hand;  1  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  my 
dear  frieud  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  lam  writing, 
and  rejoices  that  1  ha*%what  he  wanted.  My  first  note  was  necessarily 
to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not  immediately  com* 
prebend  why  he  should  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr*  Allen,  that  1  might  have  a  discreet  friend 

at  hand,  to  act  as  occasion  should  require.     In  penning  this  note,  I  had 

some  difficulty ;  my  haod,  I  know  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters. 

1  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden  ; 

No.  11,  5   Q 
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and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  ray  neighbour.  My  physicians  arc 
very  friendly,  and  give  me  great  hopes  ;  but  you  may  imagine  my  situ-* 
ation.  1  have  so  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  tbe  Lord's 
Prayer  with  no  very  imperfect  articulation.  My  memory ,  1  hope,  yet  re- 
mains as  it  was  !  but  such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
every  faculty. 

TO  MR.  THOMAS  DAVIES. 

BEAR  SIR, 

I  have  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy  blow ;  but  God,  who  yet  spares  my 
life,  I  humbly  hope  will  spare  my  understanding,  and  restore  my  speech. 
As  [  am  not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no  particular  assistance,  but  am 
strongly  affected  by  Mrs.  Davies's  tenderness ;  and  when  1  think  she  can 
do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad  to  call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends 
to  be  shut  out;  butone  or  two  have  found  their  way  in  ;  and  if  you  come 
you  shall  be  admitted  ;  fori  know  nut  whom  1  can  see,  that  will  bring 
more  amusement  on  his  tongue,  or  more  kindness  in  his  heart. 

1  am,  &c. 

Jane  IS,  I7«3.  SAM.  JOHNSON. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a  memorial  of  Johnson's 
regard  for  Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  introduction  to 
him.  He  indeed  loved  Davies  cordially,  of  which  I  shall  give  the  fol- 
lowing little  evidence.  One  day  when  he  had  treated  him  with  too 
much  asperity.  Tom,  who  was  not  without  pride  and  spirit  went  off  in 
a  passion,  but  he  had  hardly  reached  home,  when  Frank,  who  had 
been  sent  after  him,  delivered  this  note :— Come,  come,  dear  Davies, 
I  am  always  sorry  when  we  quarrel ;  send  me  word  that  we  are  friends. 


TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  ESQ. 


DEAR  SIR, 


Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very  friendly,  and  very  agreeahlc 
with  your  general  kindness.     I  have,  indeed,  had  a  very  frightful  blow. 
On  the  J7th  of  last  month,  about  three  in  the  morning,  as  near  as  I  can 
guess,  I   perceived  myself  almost  totally  deprived  of  speech.     1  had  no 
pain.     My  organs   were  00  obstructed  that  I  could  say  no,  bnt  could 
scarcely    say  yes.     I   wrote  the  necessary  directions,  for  it  pleased  God 
to  spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby.     Be- 
tween the   time  in  which  I  discovered  my    own  disorder,  and    that  in 
which  I   sent    for  the  doctors,  I  had,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  my  surprise 
and  solicitude,  a  little  sleep,  and  Nature  began  to  renew  its  operations 
They   came  and  gave  the  directions  which  the  disease  required,  and  from 
that  time  I  have  been  continually  improving  in  articulation.      I  can  now 
speak,  but  the  nerves  are  weak,  and  1  cannot  continue  discourse  long; 
but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return.     The  physicians  consider  me  as  cured. 
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I  wu  last  Sunday  at  Church.  On  Tuesday  I  took  an  airing  to  Harop- 
stead,  and  dined  with  the  Club,  where  Lord  Pal merston  was  proposed, 
and,  against  my  opinion,  was  rejected.  I  design  to  go  next  week 
with  Mr,  Langton  to  Rochester,  where  I  purpose  to  stay  about  ten  days, 
mod  then  try  tome  other  air  I  have  many  kind  invitations.  Your  brother 
has  very  frequently  enquired  after  me.  Most  of  my  friends  have,  in* 
deed,  been  very  attentive.     Thank  dear  Lord  H*ilesforhis  present. 

I  hope  you  fonud  at  your  return  every  thing  gay  and  prosperous,  and 
your  lady  in  particular,  quite  recovered  and  confirmed.  Pay  her  my  re- 
spects.    I  am,  dear,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
loadoo,  Jaly  3,  1783.  Sam,  JOHNSON, 

i 

i 

TO    MRS.    LUCY    PORTER,   IN    LICHFIELD. 
DEAR  MADAM, 

The  account  which  you  give  of  your  health  is  but  melancholy. "  May 
it  please  God  to  restore  you.  My  disease  affected  my  speech,  and  stilt 
continues,  in  some  degree,  to  obstruct  my  utterance ;  my  voice  is  dis- 
tinct eoough  for  a  while;  but  the  organs  being  still  weak,  are  quickly 
^weary:  but  in  other  respects  I  am,  I  think,  rather  better  than  I  have 
lately  been;  and  can  let  you  kuow  my  state  without  the  help  of  any 

other  hand. 

In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  in  my  own  I  am  gradually  roendf- 
log.  The  physicians  consider  me  as  cured,  and  L  had  leave  fonr  days 
ago,  to  wash  the  cautharides  from  my  head.  Last  Tuesday  I  dined  at 
the  Club. 

i  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  purpose  to  change  the  air  fre- 
quently this  summer  ;  whether  I  shall  wouder  so  far  as  Staffordshire  I 
cannot  tell.  1  thiuld  be  glad  to  come.  lieturn.my  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Cobb,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  all  that  have  shewn  attention  to  me. 

'  Let  us,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another,  and  consider  our  sufferings  as 
notices  mercifully  given  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  another  state. 

*'  I  live  now  but  in  a  melancholy  way.  My  Old  friend  Mr.  Levett  is 
dead,  who  lived  with  me  in  the  house,  and  was  useful  and  companiona- 
ble :  Mrs.  Desmoulins is  gone  away;  and  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  much  de- 
cayed, that  she  can  add  little  to  another's  gratifications.  The  world 
passes  away,  and  we  are  passing  with  it;  but  there  is,  doubtless,  ano» 
tber  world,  wbicb  will  endure  for  ever.     Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it. 

I  am,  &c. 
Ioadoa,  Jaly  S,  17*3-  SAM.  JoHMSON . 

Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  constitution,  that  be  recovered 

from  this  alarming  and  severe  attack  with  wonderful  quickness ;  so  that 

in  Jaly  he  was  able  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Langton  at  Rochester,  where 

lie  passed  about  a  fortnight,  and  made  little  excursions  as  easily  as  at 
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any  time  of  his  life.  In  August  he  went  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salisbury!  tovHe*ie,  the  seat  of  William  Bowles,  Esq.  a  gentlemeft 
whom  1  have  heard  him  prairie  for  exemplary  religious  order  in  his  famjly. 
[o  bis  diary  1  find  a  short  hut  honourable  mention  of  this  visit :— Au- 
gust 36,  lcame  to  Heale  without  fatigue.  3Q.  I  am  entertained  quite 
to  my  mind. 

TO  DR.  BROCKLESBY. 

»   .  ♦•        {    •  - 

fleale:,  Bear  Salisbury, 
"Auj.  9<),  1783. 

PEAR  SIR, 

Without  appearing  to  want  a  just  sense  of  your  kind  attention,  { 
cannot  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  day  which  seemed  to  appear  in 
some  sort  perilous.  I  rose  at  five,  and  went  out  at  six  ;  and  having 
reached  Salisbury  about  nine,  went  forward  a  few  miles  in  rny  friend's 
chariot.  1  was  no  more  wearied  with  the  journey,  though  it  was  a  high* 
hung,  rough  coach,  than  1  should  haye  boen  forty  year*  ago.  We  shall 
pow  see  what  air  will  4o.  The  country  is  ajl  a  plain  ;  and  the  house  in 
which  1  am,  so  far  as  1  can  judge  from  inj  window,  for  Write  before  I 
have  left  cay  chamber,  is  sufficiently  pleasant. 

Be  so  kitid  as  to  continue  your  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams  ;  it  is  greaf 
consolation  to  the.  well,  and  still  greater  to  the  sick,  \hat  they  find  them* 
selves  not  neglected;  aud  1  know  that  you  will  be  desirous  of  giving 
comfort*  eym  where  you  haye  nog^eat  hope  of  giving  help. 

S^nce  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  1  find  that  by  the  course 
of  the  post  I  cannot  send  it  before  the  thirty-first. 

I  am,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson, 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brocklesby,  acquainting 
him  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,  which  affected  him  a  good  deal* 
Though  for  several  years  her  temper  had  not  been  complacent,  she  had 
valuable  qualities,  and  her  departure  left  a  blank,  in  his  house.  Upon 
this  occasion  he,  according  to  his  habitual  course  of  piety  composed  a 
prayer. 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  concerning  him,  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured  by  one  of  his  friend*. 

tie  had  once  cruiceired  the  design  of  writing  the  life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, saying,  that  he  thought  it  must  be  highly  curious  to  trace  his  extra- 
ordinary rise  to  the  supreme  power,  from  so  obscure  a  beginning.  He  at 
length  laid  aside  his  scheme,  on  discovering  that  all  that  can  be  told  of 
him  is  already  in  print ;  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  anv  au- 
thentic information  in  addition  to  what  the  world  is  already  possessed  of. 

He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part  of  his  life  is  not  known, 
a  work  to  shew  how  small  a  quantity  of  real  fiction  there  is  iti  the 
world  ;  and  rtiat  the  same  images,  with  very  little  variation,  have  served 
all  the  authors  who  have  ever  written. 
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Hit  thought  io  the  latter  part  of  hi*  life  mere  frequently  employed 
on  his  deceased  friend*.  He  often  muttered,  these,  or  snob  like  sen- 
tcaces  :  '  Poor  man  !  and  then  he  died.' 

Speaking  of  a  certaiu  literary  friend.  Heft  a  very  pompous  ptuottng 
fellow,  (>atd  he):  he  If  nt  me  a  letter  once  that  somebody  had  written  to 
hi  111,  no  matter  what  it  was  about;  but  he  wanted  to  hare  the  letter  back, 
and  expressed  a  mighty  value  for  it:  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  met  with 
again,  he  would  not  lose  it  for  a  thousand  pounds.  1  layed  my  hand  op- 
oh  it  soon  afterward*,  and  gave  it  him.  I  believe  1  said,  1  was  very 
glad  to  have  un  t  with  it.  O,  then  he  did  not  know  that  it  signified  any 
tbing.  So  you  see,  when  the  letter  was  lost  it  was  worth  a  thousaod 
pouods,  and  when  it  was  found  it  was  not  worth  a  farthing. 

The  style  and  character  of  his  conversation  is  pretty  generally  known, 
it  was  certainly  conducted  in  conformity  with  a  precept  of  Lord  Bacon, 
but  it  is  not  clear,  1  apprehend,  that  this  conformity  was  either  per* 
ceived  or  intended  by  Johnson.     The  precept  alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  In, 
all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave,  severe,  or  ordinary,    it  is 
convenient  to  speak  leisurely,  and  rather  drawlingly  than  hastily ;  ben 
cause  hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory,  and  ofteutimes,  besides  the 
unseemliness,  drives  a  man  either  to  stammering,  anon-plus,  or  harp- 
ing on  that  which  should  follow  ;  whereas  a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the, 
memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers,  besides  a  seenilh 
nets  of  speech  and  countenance.     Dr.  Johnson's  method  of  con  versa  tux* 
was  certainly  calculated  to  excite  attention,  and  to  amuse  and  instruct, 
(as  it  happened,)  without  wearying  or  confusing  his  company.     He  was 
always  most  perfectly  clear  and  perspicuous;  and  his  language  was  so  ac- 
curate, and  his  sentences  so  neatly  constructed,  that  his  conversation 
might  have  been  all  printed  without  any  correction.     At  the  same  tuja*, 
it  was  easy  and  natural ;  the  accuracy  of  it  had  no  appearance  of  labour* 
constraint,  or  stiffness;  he  seemed  more  correct  than  others,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  customary  exercises  of  his  powerful  muid. 

He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  literature.  The  French  are  ex-* 
'  ceJlent  in  this,  (he  would  say,)  they  have  a  book  on  every  subject* 
From  what  he  had  seen  of  them  he  denied  them  the  praise  of  superior 
politeness,  and  mentioned,  with  very  visible  disgust,  the  custom  tlfcay 
have  of  spitting  on  the  floors  of  their  apartments.  This,  (said  the  Poc* 
tor)  is  as  gross  a  thing  hs  cau  well  be  done ;  and  one  wonders  how  any  mao, 
or  set  of  men,  can  persist  iu  so  offensive  a  practise  for  a  whole  day  to* 
gether;  one  should  expect  that  the  first  effort  towards  civilization  won  Id 
rem  ove  it  even  among  savages. 

Baxter's  *  Reasons   of  the  Christian  religion,'  he  thought  contained 

the  best  collection  of  theevidences  of  the  diviuity  of  the  Christian  syeteam* 

C  by  mis  try   was   always   an  interesting   pursuit    with   Br.   Johusoau 

Whilst  he  was  in   Wiltshire,  he  attended  some  experiments  that  were 

made   by  a  physician  of  Salisbury,  011  the  new  kinds  of  air.    In  the 
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course  of  the  experiments  frequent  mention  being  made  of  Dr.  Priestly, 
Dr.  Johnson  knit  his  brows,  and  in  a  stern  manner  enquired,  Why  do 
we  hear  so  much  of  Dr.  Priestly  ?  He  was  very  properly  answered,  Sir, 
because  weare  indebted  to  him  for  these  important  discoveries.  On  this 
J)r.  Johnson  appeared  well  content ;  and  replied,  Well,  well,  1  believe 
we  are;  and  let  every  man  have  the  honour  he  has  merited. 

A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years  before  his  death,  t truck  with 
some  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  candour.  Well,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I 
will  always  say  that  you  are  a  very  candid  man.— .Will  yoa,  (replied  the 
Doctor,)  [  doubt  then  you  will  be  very  singular.  But,  indeed,  Sir, 
(continued  he,)  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a  man  very  ranch  misunder- 
stood. I  am  not  an  uncandid,  nor  am  1  a  severe  man.  I  sometime*  say 
more  than  I  meao,  in  je*t;  and  people  are  apt  to  believe  me  serious ; 
however,  1  am  more  candid  than  I  was  when  I  was  younger*  As  I  know 
more  of  mankind,  1  expect  less  of  them,  and  am  ready  now  to  fall  *, 
man  a  good  man,  upon  easier  terms  than  1  was  formerly* 

On  his  return  from  Healehe  wrote  to  Dr.  Burney.-r-I  came  home  on, 
the  18th  of  September,  at  noon,  to  a  very  disconsolate  house.  You  and 
I  have  lost  onr  friends;  but  you  have  more  friends  at  home.  My  do- 
mestic companion  is  taken  from  me.  She  is  much  missed,  for  her  ac- 
quisitions were  many,  and  her  curiosity  universal ;  so  that  she  partook  of 
every  conversation.  1  am  not  well  enough  to  go  much  out;  and  to  tit, 
and  eat,  or  fast  alone,  is  very  wearisome.  1  always  mean  to  send  my 
compliments  to  all  the  ladies. 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  with  severe  trials  during  this  year. 
The  stroke  of  the  palsy  has  been  related  circumstantially ;  but  he  was* 
also  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  was  besides  troubled  with  a  complaint 
which  not  only  was  attended  with  immediate  inconvenience,  but  threat- 
ened him  with  a  chirurgical  operation,  from  which  most  men  would 
shrink.  The  complaint  was  a  sarcocele,  which  Johnson  bore  with  un- 
common firmness,  and  was  not  at  all  frightened  while  he  looked  forward 
to  amputation.  He  was  attended  by  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
1'haye  before  me  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  July  this  year,  to  Mr.  Cruik* 
shank,  in  which  he  says,  I  am  going  to  put  myself  into  your  hands  ; 
apd  another,  accompanying  a  set  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in  which 
he  says,  "  I  b^g  your  acceptance  of  these  volumes,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  great  favours  which  you  have  bestowed  ou,  Sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant.  1  have  in  my  possession  several  more 
letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  also  to  Dr.  Mudge  at  Ply- 
mouth, which  it  would  be  improper  to  insert,  as  they  are  filled  with  uo- 
pleasing  technical  details.  I  shall,  however,  extract  from  his  letters  to 
Dr.  Mudge  such  passages  as  shew  either  a  felicity  of  expression,  or  the 
undaunted  state  of  his  mind. 

My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of  your  friendship,  deter- 
mine me  to  entreut  your  opinion  and  advice. — In  this  state  I  with  gre*U 
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earnestness  desire  you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Excision  it  doubt* 
less  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I  know  not  any  means  of  palliation.  The 
operation  is  doubtless  painful  ;  but  it  is  dangerous?  Thepaiu  I  hope  to 
endure  with  decency  ;  but  1  am  loath  to  put  life  into  much  huzard.— * 
By  representing  the  gout  as  an  antagonist  to  the  palsy,  you  have  said 
enough  to  make  it  welcome.  This  is  not  strictly  the  fmt  tit,  but  1  hope 
it  is  as  good  as  the  first ;  for  it  is  the  second  that  ever  confined  me  ;  and 
the  first  was  ten  yean  ago,  much  less  fierce  and  fiery  than  this. — Write, 
dear  Sir,  what  you  can  to  inform  or  encourage  me.  The  operation  is  not 
delayed  by  any  fears  or  objections  of  mine. 

TO  BENNET  LANGTON  ESQ. 

BEAR  SIR,  , 

You  may  very  reasonably  charge  me  with  insensibility  of  your  kind- 
ness, and  that  of  lady  Rothes,  since  I  have  suffered  so  much  time  to 
past  without  paying  any  acknowledgement.  I  now,  at  last,  return  my 
thanks;  and  why  I  did  it  not  sooner  I  ought  to  tell  you.  I  went  into 
Wiltshire  as  toon  as  I  well  could,  and  was  there  much  employed  in  pal- 
liating my  own  malady.  Disease  produces  much  selfishness.  A  man' 
in  pain  is  looking  after  ease  ;  and  lets  most  other  things  go  as  chance 
•hall  dispose  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  1  have  lost  a  companion,  to 
whom  I  have  had  recourse  for  domestic  amusement  for  thirty  years,  and 
whdne  variety  of  knowledge  never  was  exhaosted  ;  and  now  return  to  a 
habitation  vacant  and  desolate.  1  carry  about  a  very  troublesome  and 
dangerous  complaint,  which  admits  no  cure  but  by  the  chirurgical  knife/ 
Let  me  have  your  prayers.  1  am,  &e. 

Sam.  Johnson. 
Loadoo,  Sept.  sg,  1783. 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  withoot  his  being  put  to  the  torture  of 
amputation.  But  we  must  surely  admire  the  manly  resolution  which 
he  discovered,  while  it  hung  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  tame  gentleman  he  writes,  The  gout  has  within  these 
four  days  come  upon  me  with  a  violence  which  L  never  experienced  before* 
It  made  me  helpless  asaninfaot. — And  in  another,  having  mentioned 
Mrs.  Williams,  he  says,— whose  death  following  that  of  Levett,  has  now 
made  my  house  a  solitude.  She  left  her  little  substance  to  a  charily-' 
school.  She  is,  I  hope,  where  there  is  neither  darkness,  nor  want,  nor 
•orrow. 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state  of  his  health,  and  mention- 
ed that  Baxter'*  Anacreon,  which  is  i'.i  the  librury  at  Anchinleck,  was 
1  find,  collated  by  my  father  in  1727,  with  the  IVI  S.  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  and  he  has  made  a  number  of  notes  upou  it. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  it.  ? 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30.— You  should  not  make  your 


Utter*  *ac*  rarities,  wton  you  know,  or  might  know,  the  oriifbrm  MXi 
df  my  health.  It  te  very  long  since  1  heard  from  yon  ;  and  that  I  have* 
AOt  answered  is  it  Very  insufficient  reason  for  the  silence  of  a  friend.-J 
Youf  Afiacreoo  w  a  very  uncommon  book  ;  neither  London  u<>r  Cam* 
sWidge  can  supply  a  copy  of  that  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  re- 
prmted,  you  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Lord  Hailes. — Betide*  Wf 
tioftttant  smd  radical  disease,  I  have  been  for  the*e  ten  days  much  Ha- 
rassed with  the  gout ;  bat  that  has  now  remitted.  1  hope  God  will  yet 
grant  me  a  little  longer  life,  and  make  me  less  unfit  to  appear  before 
him. 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the  Celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons. 
He  gives  this  account  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs,  Thrale  [October 
87]: — Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  visit  to  meft  behaved  with  great  modesty  and 
propriety,  and  left  nothing  behind  her  to  be  censured  or  desyised* 
Neither  praise  nor  money,  the  two  powerful  corruptors  Qf  oiaokiud,  seem 
to  have  depraved  her.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her  brother 
Kemble  calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very  well*  Mrs*  Siddons  and  I 
talked  of  plays ;  and  she  told  me  her  intention  of  exhibitiug  this  winter 
the  characters  of  Constance,  Catharine,  and  Isabella*  in  Sbakspeare. 

Mr.  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  minute  particular  of 
what  passed  at  this  visit. 

When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,  there  happened  to  be  no 
chair  ready  for  her,  which  he  observing,  said  with  a  smile,  Madam,  you 
who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other  people,  will  the  more  easily 
excuse  the  want  of  one  yourself. 

Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he  with  great  good  humour  entered 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  English  drama;  and,  among  other  enquiries, 
particularly  asked  her  which  of  Shakspeare's  character*  she-  Was  most 
pleased  with.  Upon  her  answering  that  she  thought  the  character  of 
Queen  Catharine,  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  most  natural ;  I  think  so  too, 
Madam,  (said  he;)  and  whenever  you  perform  it,  I  wrlhoirce  more  bofcbfc 
out  to  the  theatre  myself.  Mrs.  Siddftns  promised  she  would  do  heraetf 
the  honour  of  acting  his  favourite  part  for  him  ;  but  many  crrcuimtances 
happened  to  prevent  the  representation  of  Kmg  Henry  the  Eighth 
during  the  Doctor's  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave  his  opinion  upon  the  merits 
of  some  of  the  principal  performers  whom  h*  remembered  to  have  seen  upon 
the  stage.  Mrs.  Porter,  in  the  vehemence  of  rage,  and  Mr*.  (  live  in  the 
sprightliness  of  humour,  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  What  C  live  did 
best,  she  did  better  than  Gurrick  ;  but  could  not  do  half  so  many  things 
well ;  *he  was  a  better  romp  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  nature. — Pritchard, 
in  common  life,  was  a  vulgar  ideot ;  she  would  talk  of  her  gownd;  but, 
when  she  appeared  upon  the  sta^p,  seemed  to  he  inspired  by  gentility 
and  understanding. — I  once  talked  uiih  Colley  Cibber,  and  thought 
him  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  his  art. — Ganick,  Madam,  was  no  de- 
claitner;  there  was  uot  oue    of  his  owu  scene-shifters  who  could  not 
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insert  it  in  my  life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  .Lordship  was  so.gpod  at  to  com- 
ply with  my  request,  and  has  thus  enabled  me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a 
very  fine, piece  of  writing,  which  djsplays.bpth  the  critical  skill  and  polite* 
ness  of  my  illustrious  friend  \  and  perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  will  ex* 
cite,  may  induce  the  noble  and  elegant  Author  to  gratify  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  a  performance,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  in 
inch  terms. 

TO  MRS-  CHAPONE. 
MADA1VT, 

By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second  time,  I  think  that  a  very 
honourable  distinction  has  been  $hewn  me,  and  I  did  not  delay  the  peru- 
sal, of  which  I  am  now  to  tell  the  effect. 

The  construction  of  the  pjay  is  not  completely  regular;  the  stage  is 
too  often  vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  uot  sufficiently  connected.  Thj% 
however,  would  be  called  by  Dryden  only  a  mechanical  defect;  which 
takes  away  little  from  tke  power  of  the  poem,  and  which  is  seen  rather 
than  felt. 

A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might,  perhaps,  wish  some  words 
changed,  and  some  lines  more  vigorously  terminated.  But  from  such 
petty  imperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free} 

The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  is  .of  more  importance. 
It  seems  to  want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation  which  characterises 
the  English  drama,  and  is  not  always  sufficiently  fervid  or  animated. 

Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that  I  wished  omitted.  In  the 
imagery  I  cannot  forbear  to  distinguish  the  comparison  of  joy  succeeding 
grief  to  light  rushing  on  the  eye  accustomed  to  darkness.  It  seems  to 
have  all  that  can  be  desired  to  make  it  please.  It  is  new,  just,  and  de- 
lightful. 

.^Viththe  characters,  either  as  conceived  or  preserved,  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  ;  but  was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer,  who,  in  defiance 
of  prejudice  and  fashion,  xsade  the  Archbishop  a  good  man,  and  scorned 
all  thoughtless  applause,  which  a  vicious  churchman  would  have  brought 
Jum. 

The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  Father  and  Daughter  both  culpa- 
ble, both  wretched,  and  both  penitent,  divide  between  them  our  pity  and 
our  sorrow. 

ThoSf  Madam,  I  have  performed  what  I  did  not  willingly  undertake, 
and  could  not  decently  refuse.  The  noble  writer  will  be  pleased  to  re* 
member  that  sincere  criticism  ought  to  rise  no  resentment,  because  judg- 
ment is  not  under  the  controul  of  will;  but  involuntary  criticism,  as  it 
lps  still,  less  of  choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote  from  possibility  of 
offence. 

1  am,  &c« 
Kovssabar  98>  )7i3«  S*M.  JoJIVsog, 
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I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a  very  different  nature  :  one,  whe- 
ther the  unconstitutional  influence  exercised  by  the  Peers  of  Scotland  in 
the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the  Commons,  by  means  of  ficti- 
cious qualifications,  ought  sot  to,  be  resisted  ; — the  other,  What  in  pro- 
priety and  humanity,  should  be  done  with  old  horses  unable  to  labour. 
I 'gave  him  some  account  of  my  life  at  Auchinleck  ;  and  expressed  my 
satisfaction  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  had,  at  two  public  meet* 
jogs,  elected  me  their  Presses,  or  Chairman* 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR, 

Like  all  other  men  who  have  great  friends,  you  begin  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  neglected  merit ;  and  all  the  comfort  that  1  can  give  you  is,  by 
telling  you  that  you  have  probably  more  pangs  to  feel,  and  more  neglect 
to  suffer.  You  have,  indeed,  begun  to  complain  too  soon  ;  aud  1  hope  I 
am  the  only  confidant  of  your  discontent.  Your  friends  have  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  gratify  personal  kindness;  they  have  hitherto  been  busy  in 
strengthening  their  ministerial  jute  rest.  If  a  vacancy  happens  in  ScoU 
laud,  give  them,  early  intelligence:  and  as  you  can  serve  Government  as 
powerfully  as  any  of  your  probable  competitors,  you  may  make  in  some 
sort  a  warrantable  claim. 

Of  the  exaltations  and  depressions  of  your  mind  you  delight  to  talk, 
1  and  I  hate  to  hear.     Drive  all  such  fancies  from  you. 

On  the  day  when  I  received  your  letter,  I  think,  the  foregoing  page 
was  written;  to  which  one  disease  or  another  has  hindered  me  from 
jnaking  any  additions.  I  am  now  a  little  better.  But  sickness  and  soli- 
tude press  me  very  heavily.  I  could  bear  sickness  better,  if  J  were  re* 
lteved  from  solitude. 

The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  the  public  ought  to  make  you  wrap 
yourself  up  in  your  hereditary  possessions,  which,  though  less  than  you 
may  wish,  are  more  than  you  can  want ;  and  in  an  hour  of  religious  re* 
tirement  return  thanks  to  God,  who  has  exempted  you  from  any  strong 
temptation  to  faction,  treachery,  plunder,  and  disloyalty. 

As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by  such  honours  as  they  can  be- 
stow, content  yourself  with  your  station,  without  neglecting  your  profes- 
sion. Your  estate  and  the  Courts  will  find  you  full  employment,  and  your 
mind  well  occupied  will  be  quiet. 

The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they  apparently  usurp  all  the  influ- 
ence they  gain  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  I  think  it  certainly  law- 
ful, perhaps  your  duty,  to  resist.  What  is  not  their  own,  they  have  only 
by  robbery. 

Your  question  about  the  horses  gives  me  more  perplexity.     I  know  not 

veil  what  udvice  to  give  you.     1  can  only  recommend  a  rule  which  you 

do  not  wunt ; — give  as  little  pain  as'you  can.     1  suppose  that  we  have  a 

right  to  their  service  while  their  strength  lasts ;  what  we  Can  do  with  them 

dfterwards,  I  cannot  so  easily  determine.     But  let  us  consider.      Nobody 
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have  spoken  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  better  than  be  did ;  yet  he  was  the 
only  actor  I  ever  saw,  whom  I  could  call  a  master  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy;  though  I  liked  him  best  in  comedy.  A  true  conception  of 
character,  and  natural  expression  of  it,  were  his  distinguished  excellencies* 
Having  expatiated,  with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence, on  Mr.  Garrick's 
extraordinary  eminence  as  an  actor,  he  concluded  with  this  compliment 
to  his  social  talent* ;  and,  after  all,  Madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be 
envied  on  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table. 

Jolincoti,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the  subject  of  acting  than 
might  be  generally  supposed.  Talking  of  it  one  day  to  Mr.  Kemble,  he 
said»  Are  you*  Sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe  yourself  trans- 
formed into  the  very  character  you  represent  ?"  Upon  Mr.  Kemble's 
answering — that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a  persuasion  himself;  To  be 
•nre  not,  Sir,  (said  Johnson  ;)  the  thing  is  impossible;  And  if  Garrick 
really  believed  himself  to  be  that  monster,  Richard  the  Third,  he  de* 
served  to  be  hanged  every  time  he  performed  it. 

TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD* 

PEAR  MADAM, 

The  death  of  podr  Mr.  Porter,  of  which  your  maid  has  tent  an  ac* 
bounty  must  have  very  much  surprised  you.  The  death  of  a  friend  is 
almost  always  unexpected  :  we  do  not  love  to  think  of  it,  and  therefore 
are  not  prepared  for  its  coming.  He  was*  I  think*  a  religious  man,  and 
therefore  that  his  end  was  happy. 

Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful  habitation.  Last  month  died 
Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty  yeaTs  in  the  place  of  a 
sister :  her  knowledge  was  great,  and  her  conversation  pleasing*  I  uow 
life  in  cheerless  solitude* 

My  two  last  years  have  past  Under  the  pressure  of  successive  diseases* 
J  have  lately  had  the  goat  with  some  severity.  But  1  wonderfully 
escaped  the  operation  which  I  mentioned*  and  am  upon  the  whole  re- 
stored to  health  beyond  my  own  expectation* 

As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  round  us,  we  that  are  left  most  cling 
closer,  and,  if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  at  least  pray  for  one  another;  and 
remember,  that  as  others  die  we  must  die  too,  and  prepare  ourselves  dili* 
gently  for  the  last  great  trial. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your's  affectionately» 

Sam.  Johnson. 
Ss)t»ce*rt,  Fleet-street,  Nov.  10, 17*3. 

A  pleating  instance  of  the  generous  attention  of  one  of  his  friends  has 
been  discovered  by  the  publication  of  Mrs*  Thrale's  collection  of  Letters. 
In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Miss  Thrales,  he  writes,  "  A  friend,  whose  name 
1  will  tell  when  your  mamma,  has  tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to  my  physican  to 

No.  IK  *  R 
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enquire  whether"  this  long  train  of  illness  had  brought  me"  into  difficulties 
for  Want  of  motiiy,  with  an  invitation  to  send  to  him  for  what  occasion 
required,  I  shall  write  thlsr  night  to  thank  him,  having  no  need  to  bor* 
row."  And  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  Since  yoU  cabnot 
guesft,  1  will  tell  you;  that  the  generous  man  was  Gerard  ftatriihori*  I 
returned  him  a  very  thankful  and  respectful  letter* 

I  applied  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  a  common  friend,  and  he  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  let  me  have  Johnson's  letter  to  him  upon  this  occasion,  to 
adorn  rriy  collection. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  GERARD1  HAMILTON; 

DEAR  SIR, 

Your  kind  enquires  after  ray  affairs,  and  your  generous  offers,  have 
been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Brocklesby*  I  return  thanks  with 
great  sincerity,  having  lived  long  enough  to  know  what  gratitude  is  due 
to^MJch  friendship ;  and  entreat  that  my  refusal  may  not  be  imputed  to 
sullenness  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed,  in  no  want.  Sickness  is,  by  the  ge- 
nerosity of  my  physicians,  of  little  expence  to  me.  But  if  any  unex- 
pected exigence  should  press  me,  yon  shall  see,  dear  Sir,  ho#  cheerfully 
1  can  be  obliged  to  so  much  liberality* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 
Nov.  19,  i7«3.  Sam.  Johnson*. 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  yean*,  notices  of  his  kind  attention  to  Mrs* 
Gardiner,  who,  though  in  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow-chandler  upon 
Snow-hill,  was  a  woman  of  excellent  good  sense,  pious,  and  charitable; 
She  told  me,  she  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Mrs.  Masters,  the 
poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illuminated  here  and 
there  with  a  ray  of  his  own  genius.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  very  zealous  for 
the  support  of  the  Ladies*  charity-school,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre; 
It  is  confined  to  females  ;  and,  [  am  told,  it  afforded  a  hint  for  the  story 
of  Betty  Broom  in  "  The  Idler."  Johnson  this  year,  I  find,  obtained 
for  it  a  sermon  from  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Aseph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom 
he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  characterises  as  "  knowing  and 
convertible  ;"  and  whom  all  who  knew  his  Lordship,  even  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  politics,  remember  with  much  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a  tragrdy,  entitled  *'  T«B 
\  Father's  Revhnge,"  some  of  his  Lordship's  friends  applied  to  IvtN; 
Chapnne,  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  and  give  his  opinion  of  it, 
winch'  he  accordingly  did;  in  a  letter  to  that  lady.  Sir  Jobhtia  Reyhdlds 
having  informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in  Lord  Carlisle's  possession, 
though  I  was  hot  fortunate  euorigh  to  have  the*  honour  of  being  kubuU 
to  his  Lordship,  trusting  to  the  general  courtesy  t>f  literature,  I  wrote 
to  him,  requesting  the    favour  of  a  copy  of  it,  ui.d  to  be  permitted  to 
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-  Bat  the  most  obdurate  incredality  may  be  silenced  by  facts,  'to  over- 
power contradictions,  let  the  soldier  shew  his  velvet  coatf,  and  the  Fin- 
gfcjfst  the  or'rglnal-of  Ossian. 

The  difference  between  us  a6d  the*  blind  man  is  this ;  the  blind  man 
fa  trncbnvinced,  because  he  cannot  see  j  and  we,  because,  though  we  can 
te>*  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  shown. 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders  under  which  JohnSdh. 
now  laboured,  he  did  not  resign  himself  to  despondency  and  discontent, 
but  with  wisdom  and  spirit'endeavoured  to  console  and  amuse  his  mind 
with  as  many  innocent  enjoyments  as  he  could  procure.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins has  mentioned  the  cordiulitv  with  which  he  insisted  that  sncti  of  the 
members  of  the  old  club  in  Ivylane  as  survived,  should  meet  again  and 
dine  together,  which  they  did,  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  hit  home: 
and  in  order  to  assure  himself  society  in  the  evening  for  three  days  in 
the  week,  he  instituted  a  club  at  the  Essex  Head,  in  £atex*atreet,  then 
kept  by  Samuel  Greaves,  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 

TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

BEAR  SIR, 

It  is  inconvenieut  to  me  to  come  out ;  I  should  eke  have  waited  on  you 
with'  an  <accbunt  of  a  little  evening-Club  which  we' are  establishing  in 
JBssex-street,  in  the  Strand,  and  of  which  you  are  desired  to  be  one.  It 
will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head,  now  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's. 
The!  company  is  numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  list,  miscella-' 
neous.  The  terms  are -lax,  and  the  expences  light.  Mr.  Barry  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brocklesby,  who  joined  whh  me  in  formiog  the  plan* 
We  met  thrice  a  week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits  two-pence. 

t  If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member,  draw  a  line  under  your  name. 
Return  the  list.     We  meet  for  the  first  time  ou  Monday  at  eight. 

I  am,  &c. 

Dec.  4,  1783,  SlM.j0H«80in 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this  Club.  But  when  I  mention 
only  Mr.  Dai  net  Barrington,  Dr<  Brocklesby,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Joddrell,  Mr.  Paradise,  Dr.  HorsJey,  Mr* 
Windham,  I  shall  sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  been  alow  ale-house  association,  by  which 
Johnson  was  degraded.  Johnson  himself,  like  his  name-sake  Old  Ben, 
composed  the  Rules  of  his  club. 

In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a  spasmodic  asthma  of  such 
violence,  that  he  was  confined  to  the  house  in  great  pain,  being  some- 
times obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  his  chair,  a  recumbent  posture  being  so 
hurtful  to  his  respiration,  that  he  could  not  endure  lying  in  bed ;  and 
there  came  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that  oppressive  and  fatal  disease, 
a  dropsy.  It  was  a  very  severe  winter,  which  probably  aggravated  hit 
complaints;  and  the  solitude  in  which  Mr.  LevettandMrs,  WiHk 
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had  left  him,  rendered  his  life  very  gloomy;  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who4 
still  lived,  wag  herself  so  very  ill,  that  she  could  contribute  very  little  to 
his  relief.  He  however,  had  none  of  that  unsocial  shyness  whic*  we 
commonly  see  in  people  afflicted  with  sickness.  He  did  not  hide  his 
bead  from  the  world,  in  solitary  'abstraction ;  he  did  not  deny  himself 
to  the  visits  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but  all  times,  when  he 
was  uot  overcome  by  sleep*  was  ready  for  cbnversatron  as  in  his  besi 
days* 

TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LtCBFlEti). 

DEAR  MADAM, 

Yon  may  perhaps  think  me  negligent  that  I  have  not  written  to  yd* 
again  upon  the  loss  of  jour  brother ;  but  Condolences  are  such  common 
and  such  useless  things,  that  the  omission  of  thea  is  no  great  crime ;  and 
my  own  diseases  occupy  my  mind,  and  engage  my  care.  My  nights  art 
miserable  restless,  and  my  days,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I  try,  however* 
to  hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  I  can* 

I  am  sorry  that  your  health  Is  impaired  i  perhaps  the  spring  and  the 
summer  may,  in  some  degree,  restore  it;  but  if  not,  we  must 'submit 
to  the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to  the  other  dispensations  of  Eternal 
Goodness.  Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or  let  Mr.  Pearson  write 
for  you. 

1  am,  &c. 
London,  Nov,  29,  1783.  Sam.  JoHNSOX. 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  t 
year  in  which,  although  passed  in  severe  indisposition,  he  nevertheless* 
gave  many  evidences  of  the  continuance  of  those  wonderous  powers  of 
mind,  which  raised  him  so  high  in  the  intellectual  world.  His  conver- 
sation and  his  letters  of  this  year  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
former  years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  being  alive  to  the  most  mU 
nute  curiosities  of  literature. 

TO   MR.  D1LLT,  BOOKSELLER,   IN   THE   POULTRY. 
SIR, 

There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of  books  which  used  to  be  sold  by  the  book- 
sellers on  the  bridge;  and  which  I  must  entreat  you  to  procore  me. 
They  are  called,  Burton's  Books;  the  title  of  one  is  Admirable  Curio- 
sities,  Rarities,  and  Wonders  in  England.  I  believe  there  are  about 
five  or  six  of  them  ;  they  seem  very  proper  to  allure  backward  readers; 
be  so  kind  as  to  get  them  for  me,  and  send  me  them  with  the  best  print- 
ed edition  of  *  Baxters  call  to  the  Unconverted.' 

I  am,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson 

tD.  6,  1/94. 
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denies,  that  man  has  a  right  fint  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  sheer  the  sheej), 
and  tbeo  to  kill  them  for  his  table.  May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reason,  6rst 
work  a  horse,  and  then  kill  him  the  easiest  way,  that  he  may  have  the 
means  of  another  horse,  or  food  for  cows  and  sheep  ?  Man  is  influenced 
pn  both  cases  by  different  motives  of  self-interest.  He  that  rejects  the 
one  must  reject  the  other. 

I  am,  &c. 
Londoo,  Dec.  24,  1783,  S*M.  JoHNSON. 

A  happy  and  pious  Christmas ;  and  many  happy  years  to  you,  your 
Jady,  and  children. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  MickJe,  some  time  before  his  death,  wrote  me 
E  letter  concerning  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  mentions,  «€ 1  was  upwards 
of  twelve  years  acquainted  with  him,  was  frequently  in  his  company, 
always  talked  with  ease  to  him,  andean  truly  say,  that  I  never  received 
from  him  one  rough  word. 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while  engaged  in  translating  the 
Lusiad,  had  a  dispute  of  considerable  length  with  Johnson,  who,  as  usual, 
declaimed  upon  the  misery  and  corruption  of  a  sea  life,  and  used  this 
expression : — "  It  had  been  happy  for  the  world,  Sir,  if  your  heroGama^ 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  Columbus,  had  never  been  born,  or  that 
their  schemes  had  never  gone  farther  than  their  own  imaginations/'— 
This  sentiment,  (says  Mr.  Mickle,)  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  "  Intro-; 
(taction  to  the  World  displayed,*'  I,  in  my  Dissertation  pre6xed  to  the 
Lusiad,  have  controverted  ;  and  though  authors  are  said  to  be  bad  judge* 
of  their  own  works,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that  dis- 
•ertation  is  my  favourite  above  all  that  I  ever  attempted  in  prose.  Next 
year,  when  the  Lusiad  was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson,  who  ad- 
dressed me  with  one  of  his  good-humoured  smiles : — Well,  you  have  re- 
membered our  divpute  about  Prjnce  f^enry,  and  have  cited  me  too.  You 
bare  done  your  part  very  well  indeed ;  you  have  majle  the  best  of  your 
argument ;  but  1  am  not  convinced  yet. 

Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent  Mr.  Hoole  a  proof  of  that  part 
of  the  introduction,  in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson,  yourself 
and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work,  begging  it  might  be  shewn  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  in  place  of  the  simple  men* 
^iooof  him  which  I  had  made,  he  dictated  to  Mr.  Hoole  the  sentence  as 
|t  now  stands. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that,  about  twenty  years  before  that 
time,  he  himself  had  a  design  to  translate  the  Lusiad,  of  the  merit  of 
which  he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been  prevented  by  a  number  of  other 
engagements. 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me  in  this  letter,  of  a  conversation  at  dinner  one 
day  at  Mr.  Hoole*s  with  Dr.  Johnson*  when  Mr.  Nichol,  the  Kiog's 
Bookseller,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert  the  maxim,  "  better  that  tea 
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guJlj  iciffSii  escape*  tiaa  ©oe  ia&opeLt  p*  n«a  ra&r?**  and  were  aa* 
»vcffed  by  Dr.  Juu*o&  w.xi.  £res>:  power  of  r*:as©2:L£  and  eloqor nee.  I 
utf«rr  fomr  u*t  1  Laie  s.*  r*-c*»d  of  t;»«cir  :  bzi  I  ■■11  recollect  my 
iUuatjrioas  fr*evo\  fcwjLg  al*y  si*"-,  iLn  LLlea  r.ril  icttiioriona  ensora 
|*ftOe?t*0&  t*  tijt  iLi>oot^t,  all  i be  c:-ufidecicc  wiach  mankind  should 
Late  ;&  tTCa  «c«'id  be  lost. 

J  tlrtul  Lere  sa«i'.j*n  wr*»t,  io  r.rci  chr*no!oz^ca!  arrangement,  should 
has*  appeated  ia  my  account  of  last  year ;  but  may  more  properly  be 
iatrctdaced  here,  lut  cootroTtrsv  havi&j  not  been  closed  till  this.  The 
ILtrrererjd  Mr.  Shaw,  a  Dative  of  OLt  of  ibe  Hebrides,  having  entertained 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  O**iao,  devested  bias- 
self  of  national  bigotry :  mod  having  tra relied  ia  the  Highland!  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  aod  alto  io  Ireland,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  witl) 
materia!*  for  a  Gaelic  Dictionary,  which  he  afterwards  com  piled,' was 
ao  fuily  satisfied  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  io  tlie  right  apon  the  question, 
that  he  {candidly  published  a  pamphlet,  stating  his  conviction,  and  the 
proofs  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded.  A  person  at  Edinburgh! 
of  Ue  name  of  Citric,  answered  this  pamphlet  with  mnch  zeal,  and  much 
abuse  of  iu  author.  Johnson  took  Mr.  Shaw  under  his  protection,  and 
gave  him  his  assistance  in  writing  a  reply,  which  has  been  admired  by 
the  best  judges,  and  by  many  been  considered  as  conclusive.  A  few 
paragraphs,  which  sufficiently  mark  their  great  author,  shall  be  selected. 

My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  negatire;  I  deny  the  exn 
istence  of  Fin  gal,  because  in  a  long  and  curious  peregrination  through 
the  Gaelic  regions  I  have  never  been  able  to  God  it.  What  I  could  uot 
see  myself,  I  suspect  to  be  equally  invisible  to  others ;  audi  suspect 
frith  the  more  reason,  as  among  all  those  who  have  seen  it  no  man  can 
shew  it. 

Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  disbelieve  the  genu* 
iueness  of  0«siau  to  a  blind  man,  who  should  dispute  the  reality  of  co- 
lours, and  deny  that  the  British  troops  are  cloathed  in  red.  The  blind 
inuu's  doubt  would  lie  rational,  if  he  did  not  know  by  experience  that 
others  have  a  power  which  he  himself  wants:  but  what  perspicacity  has 
Mr.  Clark  which  Nature  has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rest  of  mankind? 

The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this.  Suppose  a  man,  with  eye 
|ikc  his  neighbours,  was  told  by  a  boasting  corporal,  that  the  troops,  in* 
dead,  wore  red  clothes  for  their  ordinary  dre*s,  but  that  every  soldier 
had  likewise  a  suit  of  black  \elvet,  which  he  puts  on  when  the  Kiug 
reviews  them.  This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires  to  see  the  fine  clothes, 
but  finds  nobody  in  forty  thousand  men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or 
vraiscout.  One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his  chest  at  Port  Mahon  ;  ano- 
ther has  always  heard  that  he  ought  to  have  velvet  clothes  somewhere,  and 
a  third  has  heard  somebody  say,  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet.  Can 
the  enquirer  be  blamed  if  he  goes  awuy  believing  that  a  soldier's  red  coat 
is  all  that  he  has  ? 
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+0  MR.  PERKINS. 
DEAR   SIR, 

I  was  sorry  not  to  see  you,  when  ybu  were  so  kind  at  to  call  on  me  j 
bot  to  disappoint  friends,  and  if  they  are  not  very  gcrod-natnred,  to  dis- 
oblige them,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  sickness.  If  you  will  please  to  let 
to*  know  which  of  the  afternoons  of  this  week  I  shall  be  favoured  with 
inother  visit  by  you  and  Mrs.  Perkins;  and  the  young  people,  I  will 
take  all  the  measures  that  I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that  time. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant* 
,  Sam.  Johnsoic. 

fan.  91 ,1704. 

His  attention  to  the  Essex-head  club  apjsears  from  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  a  gentleman  from  whom  ha  deservedly  enter* 
taiaed  a  great  regard. 

TO  RICHARD  CLARK,  ESQ, 

iilAR  lift, 

You  will  receive  a  requisition,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Club,  to 
be  at  the  bouse  as  President  of  the  night*  This  turn  comes  once  a  month* 
.and  the  member  is  obliged  to  attend,  or  send  another  in  his  place.  You 
.were  enrolled  in  the  Club  by  my  invitation,  and  I  ought  to  introduce  you  j 
but  as  I  am  hindered  by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  wilf  very  properly  supply 
my  place  as  introductor,  or  yours  as  President*  I  hope  in  milder  weather 
to  be  a  very  constant  attendant* 

I  am,  Sir.  &c. 

8am.  Jounsoir. 

fan.  97, 1784. 

You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits  began  with  the  year,  and 
that  every  night  of  non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct  of  three- pence,  that 
is,  nine-pence  a  week. 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him,  anxiously  enq  airing  as  to  hia 
health,  and  enclosing  my  "Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  on  the  present 
state  of  the  nation.*'— I  trust,  (iaid  I,)  that  you  wifl  be  liberal  enough  to 
make  allowance  for  my  differing  with  you  on  two  points,  [the  Middlesex 
Hlection,  and  the  American  War,]  when  my  general  priuciples  of  govern* 
swtut  are  according  to  your  own  heart,  and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtful 
ftvjent,  I  stand  forth  with  honest  zeal  as  an  ancient  and  faithful  Briton. 
My  reason  for  introducing  those  two  points  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with 
ftfard  to  them  had  been  declared  at  the  periods  when  they  were  least 
favourable,  I  might  have  the  credit  of  a  man  who  it  not  a  worshipper  of 
ministerial  power* 

No.  11,  6  S 
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TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

DEAR  MR, 

I  hear  of  the  many  enquiries  which  your  kindness  bat  disposed  yoa 
to  make  after  me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a  long  letter,  w hich,  perhaps* 
the  imagination  of  its  leugthjpndered  me  from  beginning*  I  will,  there- 
fore, content  myself  with  a  shorten 

Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a  new  Club  in  the  neighbourhood, 
at  the  house  of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's,  1  went  thither  to  meet  the 
company,  and  was  seized  with  a  spasmodic  asthma,  so  violent,  that 
with  difficulty  I  got  to  my  own  house,  in  which  I  have  been  confined, 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  from  which  I  know  uot  when  I  shall  be  able  ta> 
go  even  to  church.  The  asthma,  however,  is  Jnot  the  worst.  A» 
dropsy  gains  ground  upou  me;  my  legs  and  thighs  are  very  mueh 
swollen  with  water,  which  I  should  be  content  if  I  could  keep  there,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be  higher.  ,My  nights  are  very  sleepless  and 
very  tedious*     And  yet  I  am  extremely  afraid  of  dying. 

My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope,  that  much  of  my  malady  is  the 
effect  of  cold,  and  that  some  degree  at  least  of  recovery  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  vernal  breezes  and  summer  suns.  If  my  life  is  prolonged 
to  autumn,  I  should  be  glad  to  try  a  warmer  climate ;  though  how  to 
travel  with  a  diseased  body,  without  a  companioo  to  conduct  me,  and 
with  very  little  money,  I  do  not  well  see.  Ramsey  has  recovered  bis 
limbs  in  Italy  ;  and  Fielding  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where,  iodeed,  he  died; 
but  he  was,  I  believe,  past  hope  when  he  went.  Think  for  me  what  I 
can  do. 

I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I  write  again  may  perhaps  tell 
you  some  opinion  about  it ;  but  you  will  forgive  a  man  struggling  with 
disease  his  neglect  of  disputes,  politics,  and  pamphlets.  Let  me  bsve 
your  prayers.  My  compliments  to  your  lady,  and  young  ones.  Ask 
your  physicians  about  my  case  :  and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  write 
me  his  opinion. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Sim.  Johnson. 
Feb.  n,  i7§4. 

TO   MRS.  LUCY   PORTER,  IN   LICHFIELD. 
HY   DEAREST   LOTE, 

I  have  been  extremely  ill  of  an  asthma  and  dropsy,  but  received,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  sudden,  and  unexpected  relief  last  Thursday,  by  the 
discharge  of  twenty  pints  of  water.  Whether  1  shall  continue  free,  or 
shall  fill  again,  cannot  be  told.    Pray  for.  me. 

Death,  roy  dear,  is  very  dreadful;  let  us  think  nothing  worth  our 
care  but  how  to  prepare  for  it ;  what  we  know  amiss  in  ourselves  let  of 
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make  baste  to  amend,  and  pat  our  trait  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
Intercession  of  our  Saviour. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sim,  J^Misoir, 
Feb,  as,  17*4. 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIB, 

I  have  just  advanced  so  far  towards  recovery  as  to  be  able  to  read  a 
pamphlet ;  and  you  Akay  reasonably  suppose  that  the  first  pamphlet  which 
I  read  was  yours*  I  am  very  much  of  your  opinion,  and,  like  you,  feel 
great  indignation  at  the  indecency  with  which  the  King  it  every  day 
greeted.  Your  paper  contains  very  considerable  knowledge  of  history 
and  of  the  constitution,  very  properly  produced  and  applied.  It  will 
certainly  raise  your  character,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  you  a 
nister  of  State. 


I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once  again,  and  tell  her,  that  in  the 
lettefrcase  was  a  letter  relating  to  me,  for  which  I  will  give  her,  if  she  is 
willing  to  give  it  me,  another  guinea.  The  letter  is  of  consequence  only 
tome. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  Jtc. 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Lqboob,  Ft».  ft,  17*4. 

In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that  I  should  ask  our  physicians 
about  his  case,  and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  send  bis  opinion,  I 
transmitted  him  a  letter  from  that  very  amiable  Baronet,  then  in  his 
•igbtjrfirst  year,  with  his  facilities  as  entire  as  ever :  and  mentioned  his 
expressions  tome  in  the  note  accompanying  it,— With  my  most  affection* 
ate  wishes  for  Dr.  Johnson's  recovery,  in  which  his  friends,  his  country, 
aod  all  mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake;  and  at  the  same  time  a  full 
opinion  upon  his  case  by  Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like  Dr.  Cull  en,  bad  the 
advantage  of  having  passed  through  the  gradations  of  surgery  and  phar- 
macy, and  by  study  and  practice  had  attained  to  such  skill,  that  my 
father  settled  oa  him  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  five  years,  and  fifty 
.  panada  a  year  during  his  life,  as  an  A<memrf*m  to  secure  his  particular 
attendance.  The  opinion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  beginning, 
.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  health  your  very  learned  and 
illustrious  friend,  Dr,  Johnson,  labours  under  at  present/* 
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TO  JAMES  POSTVELL,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR, 
Presently  after  I  had  sent  away  fry  last  letter,  I  received  your  kin*} 
medical  picket.  I  am  very  much  obliged  both  to  you  and  to  your  phyj 
•ictans  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  disease.  Dr.  Gillespie  has  sent  me. 
an  excellent  concilium  medicum*  all  solid  practical  experimental  know, 
ledge.  1  am  at  preseutin  the  ppiuioo  of  my  physicians  ?  (Or.  Heberden 
and  Dr.  Brock  leabfy,)  as  well  as  my  own,  going  on  yery  hopefully.  J 
Jiave  just  begun  fo  take  vinegar  of  squills.  The  powder  hurt  my  stomach, 
so  much,  that  it  could  not  be  continued. 

Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  kind  letter ;  •no) 
bring  w)th  you  the  rhubarb,  which  he  so  tenderly  offers  me. 

1  hope  dear  Mrs*  Boswell  is  now  quite  well,  and  that  db  evil,  either 
real  or  imaginary  now  disturbs  you. 

Jam,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Jx>adoB|  March  a,  1784. 

I  also  applied  to  three  of  the  eminent  physicians  who  had  chairs  in  oar 
celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Doctors  Cullen,  Hope,  and 
Monro,  to  each  of  whom  1  sent  the  following  letter. 

*  •  . 

DEAR  SIR, 

*  *      i 

Dr.  Johnson  has  been  very  ill  for  some  time;  and  in  a  letter  ofamt 
fous  apprehension  he  writes  to  me,  *  Ask  your  physicians 'a  bout  my  case.? 

This  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  regular  consultation  :  but  I  have, 
po  doubt  of  y°Rr  reqdinesf  ty  give  your  advice  to  a  man  so  eminent,  anb) 
who,  in,  his  Life,  of  Gfarth  h,as  paid  your  profession  a  just  and  elegant 
compliment  *  I  believe  every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great  libe- 
rality and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  effusions  of  beneficence, 
*o4  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four.  Last  summer  hcS  had  a  stroke  of 
fhe  palsy,  from  which  be  recovered  almost  entirely.  He  had,  before  that 
j>een  troubled  with  a  patarrhous  cough.  This  winter  he  was  seized  with 
.a.  spasmodic  asthma,  by  which  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bouse  for 
about  three  mpnths.  Dr.  fyocklesby  writes  to  me,  that  upon  the  least 
admission  of  cold,  there  is  such  a  constriction  upon  his  breast,  that  be 
cannot  lie  down  in  his  beb^  but  he  js  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  gets 
rest  aud  sometimes  sleep,  only  by  means  of  laudanum  and  syrup  of  pop; 
pies;  ana*  that  there  are  ctdeiuatous  tumours  in  his  teg*  and  thighs. 
Dr.  Brocklesbyj  trusts  a  good  deal  to  the  return  of  mild  weather*  Dr, 
Johnson  says  that  a  dropsy  gains  ground  upon  him  ;  and  he  seems  tq 
think  (hat  a  warmer  climate  would  do  him  good.     I  understand  he  i| 
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•>v  better,  and  is  using  vinegar  of  squills*     I  am  with  f|rtat 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

James  Boswkll. 

4v,  *  the  most  polite  attention  to  my  letter,  and  its  vene? 

*Jr.  Cullen's  words  concerning  him  were,  "  It  would  give 
.est  pleasure  to  he  of  any  service  to  a  man  whom  the  public 
esteem,  uiul  whom  1  esteem  and  respect  aa  much  at  1  do  Dr. 
,n."     Dr.   H°pe'*>  "  Few  people  have  a  belter  claim  on  me  than 
.t  friend,  as  hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  about 
flu*  or  that  word."     Dr.  Munro's,  "  I  most  sincerely  join  you  in  sym- 
pathising with  that  very  worthy  aud  ingenious  character,  from  whom  his 
country  has  derived  ranch  instruction  and  entertainment." 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Doctors 
Cullen  and  Munro  wrote  their  opinions  and  prescriptions  to  me,  which 
I  afterwards  carried  with  me  to  London,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  en- 
couraging, communicated  to  Johnson.  The  liberality  on  one  hand. 
And  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other,  1  have  great  satisfaction  in  recording* 

TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL  ESQ. 

BEAR   Sill, 

I  am  too  much  pleased  with  the  atteation  which  you  and  your  dear 
lady  shew  to  my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent  in  letting  yon  know  the  pro? 
great  which  1  make  towards  health.  The  dropsy,  by  God's  blessing 
bat  now  run  almost  totally  away  by  natural  evacuation  :  and  the  asthma 
>f  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives  me  little  trouble.  While  1  am  writing 
this,  I  have  'not  any  sensation  of  debility  or  disease.  But  I  do  not  yet 
yaatare  out,  having  been  confined  to  the  house  from  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  sow  m  Quarter  of  a  year. 

Wheu  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far  as  Auchinleck,  I  am  Hot  able 
to  goess  ;  but  such  a  letter  as  Mr*.  Bos  well's  might  draw  any -man,  not 
wholly  motionless,  a  great  way,  Pray  tell  the  dear  lady  how  much  her 
civility  and  kindness  have  touched  aud  gratified  me. 

Omt  parliamentary  tumults  have  now  begun  to  subside,  and  the  King's 
authority  is  iu  some  measure  re-established.  Mr.  Pitt  will  have  great 
iftower;  but  you  must  remember,  that  what  he  has  to  give,  must,  at 
least  for  some  time,  be  given  to  those  who  gave,  and  those  who  preserve 
bts  power*  A  new  minister  can  sacrifice  Kttle  to  esteem  t>r  Friendship; 
bo/must,  till  he  is  settled,  think  only  of  extending  his  interest 


If  you  come  hither  (through  Edinburgh,  tend  for  Mrs*  Stewart,  and 
give  from  me  another  guinea  for  the  letter  in  the  old  case,  to  which  t 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  claim,  till  she  gives  it  me. 
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to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon ;  and  if  you  procure  h 

of  Hector  Boece,  the  historian,  and  Arthur  Johnston,  the  poet,  I  will 

put  them  in  my  room ;  or  any  other  of  the  fathers  of  Scottish  literature. 

I  wish  yon  an  easy  and  happy  journey,  and  hope  I  need  not  tell  you, 

that  you  will  be  welcome  to,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johh  soh. 
London,  March  i&  17(4. 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  28,  from  York,  informing  him  that  I  had  a  high 
gratification  in  the  triumph  of  monarchial  principles  over  aristocraticil 
influence,  in  that  great  country,  in  an  address  to  the  King  ;  that  I  was 
thus  far  on  my  way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
having  arrived,  I  was  to  hasten  back  to  my  own  country,  where  I  had 
carried  an  address  to  his  Majesty  by  a  great  majority,  and  had  some  ior 
tention  of  b?ing  a  candidate  to  represent  the  county  in  Parliament, 

TP  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
DBA*  sim, 

You  could  do  nothing  so  proper  as  to  hasten  back  when  you  found 
parliament  dissolved.     With  the  influence  your  address  must  have 
Igained  you,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  your  presence  will  Be  of* 
importance  and  your  activity  of  effect. 

Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every  roan  feds 
from  the  kindness  of  such  a  friend ;  and  it  is  with  delight  I  relieve  k 
by  telling,  that  Dr.  Brocklesby's  account  is  true,  and  that  I  am,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  wonderfully  relieved. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction  which  requires  much  prudence, 
you  must  endeavour  to  oppose  without  exasperatiug ;  to  practice  tem- 
porary hostility,  without  producing  enemies  for  life.  This  is,  perhaps, 
hard  to  be  done;  yet  it  has  been  dooe  by  many,  and  seems  most  likely 
to  be  effected  by  opposing  merely  upon  general  principles,  without  de- 
scending to  personal  or  particular  censures  or  objections.  One  fling  I 
JQust  enjoin  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of  elections; 
I  must  entreat  you  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  One 
flight's  drunkenness  may  defeat  the  labours  of  forty  days  well  employed. 
Be  firm,  but  not  clamorous ;  be  active,  but  not  malicious ;  and  you  may 
form  such  an  interest,  as  maj  not  only  exalt  yourself,  but  dignify  your 
family. 

We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here.  Mr.  Fox  resolutely 
stands  for  Westminster,  aud  his  friends  say  will  carry  the  election.  How- 
ever that  be,  he  will  certainly  have  a  seat.  Mr.  Hook  has  just  told  me, 
that  the  city  leaus  towards  the  King. 

Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  you  are  employed,  and  what  pro-? 
gress  you  malfe. 
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Blake  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  the  young  Boswells,  the  sincere ajaa- 
fliments  of*  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  bumble  servant, 

Sa,m.  Johwsoh, 

London,  March  30, 17C4 . 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  tbat  cordiality  which  was  suitable  to 
the  long  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  that  gentleman. 

March  27.  Since  you  left  me,  I  hare  continued  in  my  own  opinion, 
and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to  grow  better  with  respect  to  all  my  formidable 
and  dangerous  distempers ;  though  to  a  body  battered  and  shaken  as 
mine  has  lately  been,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  weak  attacks  may  be  some- 
times mischievous.  I  have,  indeed,  by  standing  carelessly  at  an  open 
window,  got  a  very  troublesome  cough,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
appease  by  opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I  like  to  take,  and  I  have 
not  found  it  give  way  so  readily  as  I  expected  ;  its  obstinacy,  however, 
aeems  at  last  disposed  to  submit  to  the  remedy,  and  1  know  not  whether 
1  should  then  have  a  right  to  complain  of  aoy  morbid  sensation.  My 
asthma  is,  I  am  afraid,  constitutional  and  incurable ;  but  it  ie  ooly  occa- 
sional, and  unless  it  be  excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  mo- 
lestation, nor  does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to  life;  for  Sir  John  Floyer, 
whom  the  physical  race  consider  as  author  of  one  of  the  best  books  upon 
it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as  was  supposed ;  and  why  were  we  content  with 
supposing  a  fact  so  interesting  of  a  man  to  conspicuous  ?  because  he 
corrupted,  at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the  register,  that  ha  might  pass 
for  younger  than  he  was.  He  was  not  much  less  than  eighty,  when  to  a 
man  of  rank  who  modestly  asked  his  age,  he  answered,  "  Go  look  j" 
though  he  was  in  general  a  man  of  civility  and  elegance. 

The  ladies;  I  find,  are  at  yotfr  house  all  well,  except  Miss  Langton, 
who  will  probably  sooo  recover  her  health  by  light  suppers.  Let  her  eat 
at  dioner  as  she  will,  but  not  take  a  full  stomach  to  bed.-— Pay  my  sin- 
cere respects  to  dear  Miss  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  let  ber  know  that  I 
mean  not  to  break  our  language  of  friendship,  and  that  I  have  a  set  of 
Lives  for  her,  when  I  have  the  means  of  sending  it. 

April  6.  I  am  still  disturbed  by  my  cough ;  but  what  thanks  have 
I  not  to  pay,  wheu  my  cough  is  the  most  painful  sensation  that  I  feel  I 
and  from  that  I  expect  hardly  to  be  released,  while  winter  continues  to 
gripe  us  with  so  much  pertinacity.  The  year  has  now  advanced  eighteen 
days  beyond  the  equinox,  and  still  there  is  very  little  remission  of  the 
cold.  When  warm  weather  comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  last,  I 
'  hope  it  will  both  help  me  and  your  young  lady. 

The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  our 
own  Bofcwell,  who  had  come  as  far  as  York  towards  Loodon,  but  turned 
back  on  the  dissolution,  and  is  said  now  to  stand  for  some  place.  Whe- 
ther to  wish  him  success,  his  best  friends  hesitate. 


•Si  iab  LiFk  of  [#n. 

•Lei  me  trave  jrotit  prayers  for  the  completion  6f  ray  recovery  :  I. ate 
now  better  than  I  ever  expected  to  have  been.  May  God  add  to  hsf 
mercies  the  grace  that  may  enable  me  to  use  them  accord  log  to  his  will. 
My  compliments  to  all; 

April  13.  1  had  this  evening  i  note  from  Lord  Port  more,  desiring 
that  I  would  <give  you  an  account  of  my  health.  You  might  have 
had  it  with  less  circumduction.  I  am,  by  God's  blessing,  I  believe,  free 
from  sill  morbid  sensations*  except  a  qough,  which  is  only  troublesome. 
Btrt  I  am  still  weak*  and  can  have  no  great  hope  of  strength  till  the  wes> 
ther  shall  be  aofter.  The  summer,  if  it  be  kindly,  will,  1  hope,  enable 
me  to  support  the  winter.  'God,  who  has  so  wonderfully  restored  ate, 
can  preserve  me.  in  sill  seasons. 

Let  me  enquire  in  my  turn  after  the  sUteof  your  family,  great  and 
little*  il  hope  Lady  Rotheaaod  Miss  Langton  are  both  well.  That  is  a 
goad  basis  of  content.  Then  how  goes  Geofge  on  with  bis  studies? 
How  does  Miss  Mary  ?  And  how  does  my  own  Jenny  ?  I  think  I  owe 
Jenny*  letter,  which  I  will  take  care  to.pay .  It*  the  mean  time,  tell  her 
that!  acknowledge  the  debt. 

Be  pleased  to  maJL&jny  compliments  to  the  Indies.  If  Mrs.  Lang* 
ton  comas- to.  London,  she  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  fur  1  am  not  well 
>enowgb  to  go  on t/' 

• 

TO  OZIA8  HUMPHRY,  ESQ. 

•aim, 

Mr.  Hoof  d  has  told  me  with  what  benevolence  you  listened  to  a  re* 
quest  which  I  was  almost  a  ft  aid  to  make,  of  leave  to  a  young  painter  to 
attend  you  from  time  to  time  in  your  painting-room,  to  see  your  opera* 
tions,  and  receive  yonr  instructions. 

The  young  man  has  perhaps  good  parti,  but  has  been  without  a  regu- 
lar education.  He  is  my  god -son,  and  therefore  1  interest  myself  in  hit 
progress  and  success,  and  shall  think  myself  much  favoured  if  I  receive 
from  you  a  permission  to  send  him. 

My  health  is,  by  God's  blessing,  moch  restored,  but  1  am  not  yet 
allowed  by  my  physicians  to  go  abroad  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  think  myself 
yet  able  to  endure  the  weather. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
April  5, 1784.  Sam.  Johm sox. 

TO  THE  SAME. 
sib., 

The  bearer  is  my  god-son,  whom  I  lake  the  liberty  of  recommending 
to  your  kindness;  which  I  hope  he  will  deserve  by  his  rei»pect  to  yonr 
excellence,  and  his  gratitude  for  your  favours. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
April  io,  17&4.  Sab,  JonyioV' 
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TO  THE  SAME. 
IIR, 

I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to  my  god-ton,  but  mutt 
beg  of  you  to  add  to  them  the  favour  of  permitting  him  to  see  you  paint, 
that  he  may  know  how  a  picture  is  begun  advanced,  and  completed. 

If  he  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your  operations,  I  hope  he  will 
shew  that  the  benefit  has  been  properly  couferred,  both  by  his  profici- 
ency and  his  gratitude,  At  least  1  »hall  consider  you  as  enlarging  your 
kindness  to,  Sir, 

Your  humble  aervaut, 

Sim.  Johnson. 

Hay  31, 1784. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  DR,  TAYLOR,  ASHBOURNE,  P&RBYSH1RJ*. 

DEAR  SIR, 

What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear  nothing  from  you  ?  I  hope 
nothing  disables  you  from  writing.  What  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  have 
felt,  gives  me  reason  to  fear  every  thing.  Do  not  omit  giving  me  the 
comfort  of  knowing,  that  after  all  my  losses  I  have  yet  a  friend  left. 

I  want  every  comfort.  My  life  is  very  solitary  and  very  cheerless. 
Though  it  has  pleased  God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me  from  the  dropsy, 
I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have  not  passed  the  door  since  the  13th  of 
December.  I  hope  for  some  help  from  warm  weather,  which  will 
surely  come  in  time. 

I  could  not  havo  the  consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  church  yester- 
day ;  I  therefore  received  the  holy  sacrameot  at  home,  in  the  room  where 
1  communicated  with  dear  Mrs.  Williams,  a  little  before  her  death.  O  ! 
any  friend  the  approach  of  death  is  very  dreadful.  I  am  afraid  to  think 
oft  that  which  I  know  I  cannot  avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look  round  and 
round  for  that  help  which  cannot  be  had.  Yet  we  hope  and  hope,  and 
fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to-morrow.  But  let  us 
lemrn  to  derive  our  hope  only  from  God. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.  I  have  no  friend 
Dow  living  but  you  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  friend  of  my  youth, 
Do  oot  neglect,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  affectionately, 

Sim.  Johnson. 

I^oadaa,  Easter- Monday, 
April  19,  1784. 

TO  MRS,  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
MY  DEAR, 

IjWrite  to  yon  now,  to  tell  you  that  1  am  so  far  recovered  that  on  the  8 1  st 
I  went  to  church  to  return  thanks,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than 
four  long  months. 

No.  19  6  T 
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My  recovery   is  such   as  neither   myself  nor  the  physicians   at  all 

expected,  and  is  such  as    that  very  few  examples  have  been  known  of 

the  like,     Join  with  me,  my  dear  love,  in  returning  thanks  to  God. 

*  Or.  Vyse  has  been  with  [me]  this  evening:  he  tells  me  that  you  like* 

wise  have  been  much  disordered,  bnt  that  you  are  now  better.     I  hope 

we  shall  sometime  have  a  cheerful  interview.     In  the  mean  time  let  u* 

pray  for  one  another. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  humble  servapt, 

Sm.  Johnson* 
J^opdoo,  April  90, 1784, 

What  follows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  gentleness  sod  compla? 
peocy  to  a  young  lady  his  god-child,  oue  of  the  daughters  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Langton,  then  I  think  in  her  seventh  year,  He  took  the  trouble  to 
write  it  in  a  Urge  rqund  hati<),  nearly  resembling  printed  characters,  that 
fhe  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  it  herself.  The  origiuaNief 
pefore  me,  but  shall  be  taithfplly  restored  to  her;  and  I  daresay  will 
^i:  preserved  by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long  as  she  Styes. 

TO  KISS  JANE  LANGTON,  IN  ROCHESTER,  KENT. 
fyj   DEAREST  MISS   JENNY* 

I  am  sorry  that  your  pretty  letter  hat  been  so  long  without  beina 
answered ;  but,  when  I  am  uot  pretty  well,  1  do  not  always  write  plain, 
enough  for  young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that  you  write  so  well, 
and  hope  that  you  mind  your  pen,  your  book,  and  your  needle,  for  they 
are  all  necessary.  Your  books  will  give  you  knowledge,  and  m*ke  you 
respected;  and  your  needle  will  find  you  useful  employment  when  you 
do  opt  care  to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older*  I  hope  you  will  be 
very  diligent  in  learning  arithmetic ;  and,  above  all,  that  through  your 
whole  life  you  will  carefully  nay  your  prayer*,  and  read  your  Bible. 

I  am,  my  dear, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sa»c.  Johnson. 

May  1Q>  i?94- 

*  .  *    # 

Qn  Wednesday,  May  5,  1  arrived  in  London,  and  next  morning  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  recovered.  1  but  just  saw  bim ; 
for  a  coach  was  waiting  to  carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahau,  where  he  went  sometimes  for  the 
benefit  of  good  air,  which,  notwithstanding  his  having  formerly  Utighed 
at  the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  now  acknowledged  was  con- 
ducive to  health. 

One  morning  afterwards,  when  I  found  him  alone,  he  communicated 
to  me,    with  solemn  earnestness,  a  very  remarkable  circum&tauce  whicu 
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hid  happened  in  the'  bourse  of  his  illness,  when  he  w*s  much  di#* 
Pressed  by  the  dropsy.  He  had  shot  himself,  up  and  employed  4  diy  id 
particular  exercises  of  religion,— fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  On 
a  sudden  he  obtained  extraordinary  relief;  fot  which  he  looked  dp  to* 
heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  He  made  no  direct  inference  from  this1 
fact;  but  from  his  manner  of  telling  it,  I  could  perceive  that  it  appeared 
to  him  as  something  more  than  an  incident  in  the  common  course  of 
events.  For  my  own  part,  I  hate  no  difficulty  to  avow  that  cast  of  think- 
ing, which,  by  many  modern  pretenders  to  Wisdom,  is  called  supetstitU 
6«4.  Bnt  here  I  think  even  men  of  dry  rationality  may  believe,  that 
there  wis  an  intermediate  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  rfnd  that 
the  fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous  man  Availed. 

On  Sunday,  May  9,  I  found  Colonel  Valiancy;  the  celebrated  Anti- 
quary and  Engineer,  of  Ireland,  with  him.  On  Monday,  the  10th,  I 
dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Paradise's,  where  was  a  Farge  company  ;  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr.  Hawkins  Brawn,  &c.  On  Thursday,  the  13th,  I 
dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Joddrel's,  with  another  large  company  ;  the  Bishop' 
of  Exeter,  Lord  Monboddo,  Mr.  Murphy,  &c. 

On  Saturday,  May  J  5,  1  dined  vtith  him  at  Dr.  Brocklesby'sy  where' 
were  Colonet  Valiancy,-  Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  ever-cheerful  companion' 
Mr.  Devaynes,  apothecary  to  his  Majesty.  Of  these  days,  and  others  on* 
t^hich  I  saw  him,  I  have  no  memorials,  except  the  general  recollection  of 
his  being  able  and  animated  in  conversation,  and  appealing  to  relish 
society  as  much  as  the  youngest  man*  I  findonfy  these  three  small  pafc 
ticulars  :— Wheu  a  person  was  mentioned,  who  said*  I  hsYfe  lived  fifty* 
6oe  years  in  this  world,  withotft  having  had  ten  minutes  of  uneasiness 
lke>  exclaimed,  The  man  who  says  so,  lies :  he  attempts  to  impose  orr 
human  credulity.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  vain  observed,  that  men? 
#ere  very  different.  His  Lordship's  manner  was  nol  impressive ;  and 
1  learnt  afterwards,  that  Johnson  did  not  find  6ut  that  the  person  who' 
talked  to  him  was  a  Prelate  ;  if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have' 
treated  him  with  more  respect ;  for  once  talking  of  George  Psatmanaxar/ 
#bom  he  reverenced  for  his  piety,  he  t>a'id,  I  should  ns  soon  think  of  contra^ 
dieting  a  Bishop,  One  of  the  company  provoked  him  greatly  by  doing 
what  he  could  least  of  all  bear,  which  was  quoting  something  of  his  own 
Writing,  against  what  he  then  maintained.  What',  Sir,  (cYied  the  gen-" 
tleman,)  do  yoff  say  to 

•  THe  busy  d»y<  the  peace fo!  oigiit, 
'Uafell,  uncounted,  glided  by  ?" 

John  ton  finding  himse.lf  thus  presented  as  giving  an*  instance  6fa  m.fW 
who  had  lived  without  uneasiness,  Was  mdeh  offended,  for  he  looked* 
Upon  such  a  quotation  as  unfair,  his  anger  burst  out  in  an  unjustifiable 
retort,  insinuating  that  the  gentleman's  remark  was  a  sally  of  ehriety  ; 
Sir,  there  is  one  passion  I  would  advise  you  to  commaud :  when  you 
bava  drunk  oat  that  glass,  don't  drink  auother.    Here  was  exemplified 
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what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  witty  image  from  one 
of  Cihber's  Comedies:  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson :  for  if  his 
pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  yon  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it. 

Another  was  this:  when  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  Kterary 
world  was  violently  censured  for  attacking  people  by  anonymous  para- 
graphs in  newspapers ;  'he,  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction  as  I  thought* 
took  up  his  defence  and  said,  Come,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a 
crime;  he  means  only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I  do  not  say  that  1  should 
do  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  him  and  me ;  what  ia  fit 
for  Hephaestiou  is  not  fit  for  Alexander.-*- Another,  when  I  told  him  that 
a  young  and  handsome  Countess  had  said  to  me,  "  I  should  think  that 
to  be  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  would  make  oue  a  fool  all  one's  life ;" 
and  that  1  answered,  '  Madam,  t  shall  make  him  a  fool  to  day,  by  re- 
peating this  to  him  ;'  he  said,  I  am  too  old  to  be  made  a  fool ;  but  if 
you  say  I  am  made  a  fool  1  shall  not  deny  it*  1  am  much  pleased  with 
a  compliment,  especially  from  a  pretty  woman. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15,  he  was  in  fine  spirits  at  oar 
Etfsex-Head  Club.  He  told  us,  I  dined  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Garrick's 
with  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Miss  Fanny  Burney.  Three 
such  women  are  not  to  be  fouud :  I  know  not  where  1  could  find  a 
fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superior  to  them  all.  Bos  well. 
What !  had  you  them  all  to  yourself,  Sir  ?  Johnson.  I  had  them  all  as 
much  as  they  were  had  ;  but  it  might  have  been  better  had  there  been 
more  company  there.  Boswell.  Might  not  Mrs.  Montague  have  been 
a  fourth  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  Mrs.  Montague  does  not  make  a  trade  of  her 
wit;  but  Mrs.  Montague  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman;  she  has  a 
constant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is  always  impregnated  ;  it  has 
always  meaning.  Boswell.  Mr.  Burke  has  a  constant  ttrrarn  of  conver- 
sation. Johnson.  Yes,  Sir;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  6a  me 
time  with  Burk  under  a  shed,  to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say — *  this  is 
an  extraordinary  man.  If  Burke  should  go  into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse 
drest,  the  ostler  would  say — *  we  have  had  an  extraordinary  mau  here.' 
Boswell.  Foote  was  a  man  who  never  failed  in  conversation.  Jf  he  had 
gone  into  a  stable — Johnson.  Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  stable,  the 
ostler  would  have  said,  here  has  been  a  comical  fellow  ;  but  he  would 
not  have  respected  him.  Boswell.  And,  Sir,  the  ostler  would  have  an- 
swered him,  would  have  given  him  as  good  an  he  brought,  as  the  com- 
mon saying  is.  Johnson,  Yes,  Sir;  and  Foote  would  have  answered 
the  ostler. — When  Burke  does  not  descend  to  be  merry,  his  conversation 
is  very  superior  indeed.  There  is  no  proportion  between  the  powers 
which  he  shews  in  serious  talk  and  in  jocularity.  When  he  let*  himself 
down  to  that,  he  is  in  the  kennel.  I  have  in  another  place  opposed, 
and  1  hope  with  success,  Dr  Johnson's  very  singular  and  erroneous  notion 
as  to  Mr.  Buike's  pleasantry.  Mr.  Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that 
he  differed  from  our  great  friend  in  this  observation  ;  for  that  Mr.  Burke 
was  often  very  happy  in  his  merriment.    It  would  not  have  beeu  right  for 
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either  of  as  to  hare  contradicted  Johnson  at  this  time*  in  a  society  all  of 
whom  did  not  know  and  valoe  Mr.  Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It  might 
hare  occasioned  something  more  rough,  and  at  any  rate  would  probably 
have  checked  the  flow  of  Johnson*s  good-humour.  He  called  to  us  with  a 
sudden  air  of  exultation,  as  the  thought  stunted  into  his  mind,  O  !  Gen- 
tlemen, I  must  tell  you  a  very  great  thing.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
has  ordered  the  '  Rambler*  to  be  translated  into  the  Russian  language: 
so  1  shall  be  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that  his 
fame  would  extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhoue;  now  the  Wolga  is 
farther  from  me  than  the  Rhone  was  from  Horace,  fioswell.  You  must 
certainly  be  pleased  with  this  Sir.  Johnson.  I  am  pleased,  Sir,  to  be  sure. 
A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he  has  succeeded  in  that  which  he  has  endea* 
voured  to  do. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  having  seen  a  noble  person  driv- 
ing in  his  carriage,  and  looking  exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding  his 
great  age.  Johnson.  Ah,  Sir;  that  is  nothing.  Bacon  observes,  that 
a  stout  healthy  old  man  is  like  a  tower  undermined. 

On  Sunday,  May  16,  1  fouod  him  aloue;  be  talked  of  Mrs.  Tbrale 
with  much  concern,  saying,  Sir,  she  has  done  every  thing  wrong,  since 
Th rale's  bridle  was  off  her  neck  ;  and  was  proceeding  to  mention  some 
circumstances  which  have  since  been  the  subject  of  public  discussion, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of 
Salisbury. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a  mistaken  notion  which  it 
very  common  in  Scotland,  that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  though  duly  enforced,  is  insufficient  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be  screened  by  appeal* 
ing  to  the  Convocation,  which  being  never  authorised  by  the  King  to 
•it  for  the  dispatch  of  busiuess,  the  appeal  never  can  be  heard.  Dr. 
Douglas  observed,  that  this  was  founded  upon  ignorauce  ;  for  that  the 
Bishops  have  sufficient  power  to  maintain  discipline,  aud  that  the  sitting 
of  the  convocation  was  wholly  immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not  a 
Court  of  Judicature,  but  like  a  parliament,  to  make  cauons  and  regular 
tions  as  times  may  require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said,  Some  people  are  not 
afraid,  because  they  look  upon  salvation  as  the  effect  of  an  absolute 
decree,  and  thiok  they  feel  in  themselves  the  marks  of  sanctifi cat u*n. 
Others,  and  those  the  most  rational  iu  my  opinion,  look  upon  salvation 
as  conditional;  and  as  they  never  can  be  sure  that  they  have  complied 
with  the  conditions,  they  are  afraid. 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries,  about  this  time,  I  find  a 
abort  notice,  which  marks  his  amiable  disposition  more  ceitainly  thaa 
a  thoosaud  studied  declarations.— Afternoon  spent  cheerfully  aud 
elegantly,  I  hope  without  offence  to  God  or  man ;  tlinu»h  in  no 
fcoly  duty,  yet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultivation  o<  bmivoicnit. 
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On  Monday*  May  if.  I  dioed  with  him  at  Mr.  Ti'iUy'i,  where  were 
Colonel  Valiancy,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gibbons,  end  tAt.  Capal  Lofft, 
who,  though  a  most  zealous  Whig,'  has  a  mind  so  fall  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  so  much  exercised  in  tarious  departments,  and  withal  so 
much  liberality,  that  the~  stupendous  powers  of  the  literary  Goliath,7 
though  they  did  not  frighten  this  little  David  of  popnlar  spirit,  could 
not  but  excite  his  admiration.  There  was  alio  Mr.  firaithwaite  of  the 
Post-office,  that  amiable  awl  friendly  man,  who,  with  modest  and  an* 
assuming  manners,  ha*  associated  with  many  of  the  wftrf  of  the  age. 
Johoton  was  very  quiescent  to-day.  Perhaps  tott  I  was  indolent  I 
And  nothing  more  of  him  in  my  notes,  but  that  when  I  mentioned  that 
I  hid  seen  in  the  King's  library  sixty-three  editions  of  my  favourite 
Thomas  a  Kern  pis,— amongst  which  it  was  in  eight  langoages,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Italian,-  Spanish,  English,  Arabic,  and  Armenian, 
*-^be  said,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  Collect  many  editions  of  a  book^ 
which  were  all  the  same,  except  as  to  the  paper*  and  print ;  he  would 
have  the  original,  and  all  the  translations,  and  all  the  editions  which 
had  any  variations  in  the  text.  He  approved  of  the  famous  collection 
6f  editions  of  Horace  by  Douglas,  mentioned  by  Pope,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  a  closet  filled  with  them ;  and  he  added,  every  man  should 
try  to  collect  one  book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a  public 
library. 

Oh  Tuesday,  May  18,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time  in  the  morning. 
I  told  him  that  the  mob  had  called  out,  as  the  King  passed,  "  No  Fox- 
No  Pox,"  which  I  did  not  like.  He  said,  They  were  right.  Sir.  I 
Said  I  thought  not,  for  it  seemed  to  be  making  Mr.  Fox  the  King's 
competitor.  There  being  no  audience,  so  that  there  could  be  uo 
triumph  in  a  victory,  he  fairly  agreed  with  me.  I  said  it  might  dofvery 
well,  if  explained  thus:  Let  us  have  no  Fox,  understanding  it  as  a 
prayer  to  his  Majesty  not  to  appoint  that  gentleman  minister*. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19,  1  sat  a  part  of  the  evening  with  him,  by 
ourselves.  I  observed,  that  the  death  of  our  friends  might  be  a  con- 
solation against  the  fear  of  our  own  dissolution,  because  we  might  have 
more  friends  in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He  perhaps  felt  this  as  a 
reflection  trpon  his  apprehension  as  to  death ;  and  said,  with  heat, 
How  can  a  man  know  where  his  departed  friends  are,  or  whether  they 
wilt  be  his  friends  rn  the  other  world.  How  many  friendships  have 
you  knowu  formed  upon  principles  of  viitue  ?  Most  friend»hips  are 
formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance,  mere  confederacies  in  vice  or  leagues 
in  folly. 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton.  He  said,  I  know 
not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if  Langton  does  not.  Sir,  1  could  almost 
say,  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Lang  t  on  o,  1  mentioned  a  very  eminent  friend 
as  a  virtuous  roan.     Johnson.   Yes,  Sir;  but  »■  has  not  the  evan- 

gelical virtue  of  Langton.  .  «  ■-,  I  am  afraid,  would  not  scruple 
to  pick  up  a  wench. 
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He  however  charged  Mr.  Laogtoo  with  what  he  thought  want  of  judg- 
ment upon  an  interesting  occasion.  When  I  was  ill,  (said  he)  I  de* 
sired  he  would  tell  me  sincerely  in  what  be  thought  my  life  was 
faulty.  Sir,  he  brought  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he  bad  writ* 
ten  down  several  texts  of  Scripture,  recommending  christian  charity* 
And  when  I  questioned  him  what  occasion  1  had  given  for  such  ao 
animedversioo,  all  that  he  could  say  amounted  to  this,-r-that  1  some* 
times  contradicted  people  in  conversation.  Now  what  harm  does  it  do 
to  any  man  to  be  contradicted  ?  BoswelL  I  suppose  he  meant  the 
manner  of  doing  it  ;  roughly,— and  harshly.  Johnsoo.  And  who  it 
the  worse  for  that  ?  BoswelL  It  hurts  people  of  weaker  uerves,  John* 
too.  I  know  no  »uch  weak>neryed  people.  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  I 
related  this  conference,  said,  It  is  well,  if  when  a  man  comes  to  die, 
he  has  nothing  heavier  upon  bis  conscience  than  having  been  a  little  rough 
in  conversation. 

Johnson  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  presented  to  him,  though 
at  first  pleased  with  the  attention  of  bis  friend,  whom  he  thanked  ia  an 
earnest  manner,  soon  exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  What  if  your 
thrift  Sir  ?  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was  a  scene 
for  a  comedy  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  violent  passion  and  belabour 
his  confessor, 

*       0m  • 

.  I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conversation  at  the  time*  when  I 
saw  him  during  the  rest  of  this  month,  till  Sunday,  the  30th  of  May, 
when  )  met  him  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Heole's,  where  there  waa  a  large 
company  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir  James  Johnston  happened 
to  say  that  be  paid  no  regard  to  tee  arguments  of  counsel  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  tbey  were  paid  for  speaking.  John? 
•ton.  Nayf  Sir,  argument  is  argument.  You  cannot  help  paying  rty 
gard  to  their  arguments  if  they  are  good?  If  it  were  testimony,  you 
might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew  that  it  were  purchased*  There  it  a 
beautiful  image  in  Btfcoa  upon  this  subject  ;  testimony  is  like  an  arrow 
shot  from  a  long  bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
hand  thai  draws  itr  4r$vm*nt  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow,  which 
bat  equal  force  though  shot  by  a  child. 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoolc's,  and  Mist  Helen  Maria  WiU 
Hams  being  expected  in  the  evening,  Mr*  Hoole  put  into  hit  hands 
her  beautiful  *'Ode  on  the  Peace:"  Johatoa^  read  it  over. and  when 
this  elegant,  and  accomplished  young  lady  wet  presented  to  him,  be 
took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  most  courteoue  meaner,  end  repeated  the 
finest  stanza  of  her  poem  ;  thia  was  the  meet  delicate  and  pleeeiug 
compliment  be  could  pay.  Her  respectable  friend,  Dr.  Kippis,  from 
whom  I  had  thia  anecdote,  was  standing  by,  and  wet  not  a  little  gratified* 

Mi*»  Williams  told  roe,  that  the  only  other  tune  the  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  be  asked  her  to  tit  down  by 
him*  which  the  did,  and  upon  bar  enquiring  bow  he  wot,  be  answered, 
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I  am  very  ill  indeed,  Madam.     I  am  very  ill  even  when  you  are  near  me; 
what  should  1  be  were  you  at  a  distance. 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford,  as  his  first  jaunt  after  hig 
illness ;  we  talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had  promised  to  accompany 
him*     He  was  impatient  and  fretful  to  night,  because  I  did  not  at  once 
agree  to  go  with  him  on  Thursday.     When  I  considered  how  ill  he  had 
been,  and  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  influence  of  sickness, 
upon  his  temper,  I  resolved  to  indulge  him,  though  with  some  inconvesr 
nience  to  myself,  as  1  wished  to  attend  the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of 
Handel,  in  West  minster- Abbey,  on  the  following  Saturday. 
-  In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains,  he  was  ever  compassionate 
to  the  distresses  of  others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring  them  aid,  at 
appears  from  a  note  to  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,  of  June,  in  these  words : 
I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  some  relief  for  a  poor  man,  to  whom,  I  hope,  I 
have  given  what  I  can  be  expected  to  spare.     The  man  importunes  me. 
and  the  blow  goes  round.     I  am  going  to  try  another  air  on  Thursday. 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  post-coach  took  us  up  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Bolt  court.  The  other  two  passengers  were  Mrs.  Beresford  and  her 
daughter,  two  very  agreeable  ladies  from  America  :  they  were  going  to 
Worcestershire,  where  they  then  resided.  Frank  had  been  sent  by  hit 
master  the  day  before  to  take  places'  for  us;  and  J  found  from  the  way, 
bill  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  made  our  names  be  put  down.  .  Mrs.  Berts* 
ford  who  had  read  it,  whispered  me,  "  Is  this  the  great  Dr.  Johnson?'' 
1  told  her  it  was ;  so  she  was  then  prepared  to  listen.  As  she  soon  hap- 
pened to  mention  in  a  voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear  it,  that  her 
husband  had  been  a  member  of  the  American  Congress,  I  cautioned  her 
to  beware  of  introducing  that  subject^  as  she  must  know  how  very  violent 
Johnson  was  against  the  people  of  that  country.  He  talked  a  great  deal. 
But  I  am  sorry  I  have  preserved  little  of  the  conversation.  Miss  Beres-r 
ford  was  so  much  charmed,  that  she  said  to  me  aside,  "  How  he  does 
talk  !  Every  sentence  is  an  essay.  She  amused  herself  in  the  coach 
with  knotting;  he  would  scarcely  allow  this  species  of  employment 
any  merit.  Next  to  mere  idleness  (said  he)  I  think  knotting  is  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of  insignificence  ;  though  I  once  attempted 
to  learn  knotting.  Dempster's  sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavoured  to 
teach  me  it ;  but  I  made  no  progress. 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  reserve  in  the  public  post- 
coach  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  ;  I  have  (said  he)  about  the  world  1 
think  above  a  thousand  pounds,  which  I  intend  shall  afford  Frank  an 
annuity  of  seventy  pounds  a  year.  Indeed  his  openness  with  people 
at  a  first  interview  was  remarkable.  He  said  once  to  Mr.  Lang  ton, 
1  think  I  am  like  Squire  Richard  in  'The  Journey  to  Loudon/ 
"  I'm  never  strange  in  a  strange  place.  He  was  truly  social.  He 
strongly  censured  what  is  much  too  common  in  England  among  per- 
sons of  condition, — maintaining  an  absolute  silence,  when  unknown 
to  each  other;  as  for  instance,  when  occasional  1>  brought  together  ii\ 
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*  loom  before  the  matter  or  mistress  of  the  house  has  appeared.  Sir, 
that  is  being  so  uncivilized  as  not  to  understand  the  common  rights 
•f  humanity. 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  wss  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with 
some  roast  mutton  which  we  hud  for  dinner.  The  ladies,  I  saw,  woo* 
dared  to  see  the  great  philosopher,  whose  wisdom  and  wk  they  had 
been  admiring  all  the  way,  get  into  ilUhumour  from  such  a  cause. 
He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying,  It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be:  it  is  ill- 
fed,  ill- killed,  ilkkept,  and  ill-drest. 

Ho  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed  to  feel  himself  elevated 
*S  he  approached  Oxford,  that  magnificent  seat  of  learning,  Ortho- 
doxy, and  Toryism*  Frank  came  in  the  heavy  coach  iu  readiness  to 
attend  him;  and  we  were  received  with  the  moot  polite  hospitality  it 
the  house  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
who  had  given  us  a  kind  invitation.  Before  we  were  set  down,  I 
Communicated  to  Johnson,  my  having  engaged  to  return  to  London 
sjirecsly,  for  the  reason  1  have  mentioned,  but  that  1  would  hasten 
beck  to  him  again.  He  was  pleased  that  i  had  made  this  journey 
Merely  to  keep  him  company.  He  was  easy  and  placid,  with  Dr. 
Adams,  Mrs.  and  Mms  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow  of  the 
learned  Hebrean,  who  was  here  on  a  visit*  He  soon  dispatched  the 
enquiries  which  were  made  about  his  illness  and  recovery,  by  a  short 
end  distinct  narrative;  and  then  assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from 
Swift, 

"  Nor  think  on  oar  approaching  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills/* 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having  beeo  mentioned,  Johnson 
tecoHtcting  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  censored  by  that 
Prelate,  thus  retaliated :— «4  Tom  knew  he  should  be  dead  before 
what  he  has  said  of  me  would  appear.  He  durst  not  have  printed  it 
while  he  was  alive.  Dr.  Adams.  I  believe  his  'Di*** nations  on  the 
Prophecies'  is  his  great  work  ;  Johnson.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  Tom's  great 
work;  but  how  far  it  is  great,  or  how  much  of  it  is  Tom's,  are  other 
questions.  I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  horro*«d.  Dr. 
Adams.  He  was  a  very  successful  man.  Johnson.  I  don't  think  so 
Sir.— He  did  not  *>et  very  high.  He  wus  late  in  getting  what  he  did 
get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  the  best  means.     I  believe  he  was  a  £rtws 

flatterer. 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  Lonrton/and  returning  to  Ox- 
ford on  Wednesday  the  9th  of  June,  when  I  was  happy  to  HiM  mytelf 
again  in  the  name  agreeable  circle  at  Pembroke  College,  with  the  com- 
fortable prospect  of  making  some  stay.  Johnson  welcomed  my  return 
with  more  than  ordinary  glee. 
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He  talked  with  gremt  regard  of  tlie  Honourable  Archibald  Campbell, 
whose  character  he  had  given  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  table,  when 
we  were  at  Inverary ;  and  at  this  time  wrote  out  for  me,  in  his  own  hand, 
a  fuller  account  of  that  learned  and  venerable  writer,  which  1  have  pub* 
lisbed  in  its  proper  place.  Johnson  made  a  remark  this  evening  which) 
•truck  me  a  good  deal.  '  I  tiever  (*ai{)  he)  kuew  a  nun-juror  who  could 
reason.  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  faculty  to  many  of  their 
writers ;  to  Hickea,  Brett,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  that  persuasion ; 
and  did  not  recollect  that  the  seven  Bishops,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
their  magnanimous  resistance  of  arbitrary  power,  were  yet  Nonjurors  to 
the  new  Government.  The  nonju hug  clergy  of  Scotland,  indeed,  wbo, 
excepting  a  few,  have  lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  cut  off  all  ties  of 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  resolved  to  pray  for  our  present 
lawful  Sovereign  by  name,  may  be  thought  to  have  confirmed  this  re- 
mark ;  as  it  may  be  said,  that  the  divine  indefeasible  hereditary  right 
which  they  professed  to  believe,,  if  ever  true,  must  be  equally  true  still. 
Many  of  my  readers  will  be  surprised  wheu  1  mentioo,  that  Johnson 
assured  me  he  bad  never  iu  his  life  been  in  a  nonjuring  meeting-house. 

Nest  morning  at  breakfast,  be  pointed  out  a  passage  in  Savage's 
"  Wanderer,"  saying  these  are  hue  verses.— If  (said  he)  I  bad  writtea 
with  hostility  of  Warburton  in  my  Sbakspeare,  1  should  have  quoted 
this  couplet : 

Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  bcgnii'd, 
Looks  dark  at  Ignorance,  at  Frenzy  wild. 

You  see  they  have  fitted  him  to  a  T,  (trailing.)  Dr.  Adams.  But  you 
did  not  write  against  Warburton.  Johnson.  No,  Sir,  1  treated  him 
with  great  respect  both  in  my  preface  and  in  my  Notes. 

Mrs.  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne,  who  had  given  up  great  prospects  in  the  Church  of  England  on 
his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Johnson,  who  warmly 
admired  every  man  who  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  principle, 
erroneous  or  not,  exclaimed  fervently,  God  bless  him. 

Mrs.  Kennicot,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  that  tbe 
present  was  not  wowe  than  former  ages,  mentioned  ihat  her  brother  as- 
sured her,  there  was  now  less  infidelity  on  the  continent  than  there  had 
been  ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  less  read.  I  asserted,  from  good 
authority,  that  Hume's  infidelity  was  certainly  less  read.  Johnson,  ill 
infidel  writers  drop  into  oblivion,  when  personal  connections  and  the 
florid ness  of  novelty  are  gone ;  though  now  and  then  a  foolish  fellow, 
who  thinks  he  can  be  witty  upou  them,  may  bring  them  again  iota 
notice.  There  will  sometimes  start  up  a  college  joker,  who  does  aot 
consider  that  what  is  a  joke  in  a  College  will  not  do  in  the  world*    To 
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such  defenders  of  Religion  I  would  apply  a  stanza  of  a  poem  which  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  some  old  collection  : 

"  Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree, 
Each  kiss  his  empty  brother  ; 
Religion  scorns  a  foe  like  thee, 
But  dreadi  a  friend  like  t'other." 

The  point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is  not  correct;  on?,  and  not 
thee,  should  be  opposed  to  t'other. 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  he  said,  If  you  join  the  Papists  ex- 
teroally,  they  will  not  interrogate  you  strictly  as  to  your  belief  in  their 
tenets.  No  reasoning  Papist  believes  every  article  of  their  faith.  There 
is  one  side  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  persuaded  to  embrace  it.  A 
good  man  of  a  timorous  disposition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  and  pretty  credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be  of  a  ehurch  where- 
there  are  so  many  helps  to  get  to  Heaven.  I  would  be  a  Papist  if  I 
could.  I  have  fear  enough  ;  but  an  obstinate  rationality  prevents  me* 
I  shall  never  be  a  Papist,  unless  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which 
1  have  a  very  great  terror.  1  wonder  that  women  are  not  all  Papists* 
Botwell.  They  are  not  more  afraid  of  death  than  men  are.  Johnson. 
Because  they  are  less  wicked.  Dr.  Adams.  They  are  more  pious* 
Johnson.  No,  hang  'em,  they  are  not  more  pious.  A  wicked  fellow 
is  the  most  pious  when  he  takes  to  it.     He'll  beat  you  all  at  piety. 

He  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  As  to  the  giving  the  bread  only  to  the  laity,  he  said,  They 
may  think,  thst  in  what  is  merely  ritual,  deviations  from  the  primitive 
mode  may  be  admitted  on  the  ground  of  convenience ;  and  I  think  they 
are  as  well  warranted  to  make  this  alteration,  as  we  are  to  substitute 
ipriokling'in  the  room  of  the  ancient  baptism.  As  to  the  invocation  of 
saints,  he  said,  Though  I  do  not  think  it  authorised,  it  appears  to  me. 
that  the  communion  of  saints  id  the  Creed  means  the  communion  with 
the  saints  in  Heaven,  as  connected  with  The  Holy  Catholic  church.  He 
admitted  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  upon  our  minds,  aod  said,  No- 
body who  believes  the  New  Testament  can  deny  it. 

1  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  Ser- 
mons, and  read  to  the  company  some  passages  from  one  of  them,  upon 
this  text,  "  Resist  the  Devil  and  he  will  fly  from  you."  James  iv. 
7*  I  was  happy  to  produce  so  judicious  and  elegant  a  supporter  of  a 
doctrine,  which,  I  know  not  why,  should,  in  this  world  of  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  therefore,  of  wonder  and  mystery  in  a  thousand  io- 
*  stances,  be  contested  by  some  with  an  unthinking  assurance  and  flip- 
pancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of  there  being  a  great  enmity 
between  Whig  and  Tory  ;— Johnson.  Why,  not  so  much,  I  think,  un- 
less when  they  come  into  competition  with  each  other*  There  is  none 
when  they  are  only  common  acquaintance,  none  when  they  are  of  differ* 
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ent  sexes.  A  Tory  will  marry  into  a  Whig  family,  and  a  Whig  into  a 
Tory  family,  without  any  reluctance.  But,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of 
much  mure  concern  than  political  tenets,  and  that  is  religion,  men  aud 
women  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about  difference  of  opinion  ; 
and  ladies  eet  no  value  on  the  moral  character  of  men  who  pay  their 
addressee  to  them;  the  greatest  profligate  will  be  a*  well  received  aa  the 
man  of  the  greatest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very  good  woman*  by  a  wo* 
/nan  who  says  her  prayers  thrive  times  a  day.  Our  ladies  endeavoured 
7  /  todsfcnd  their  m?x  from  this  charge ;  but  he  roared  them  down  !  No* 
no,  a  Udy  will  take  Jonathan  Wild  as  readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  be  ha* 
threepence  more ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents  will  give  her  to  him* 
Women  have  a  perpetual  envy  of  our  vices ;  they  are  less  vicious  than 
we,  uot  from  choice,  but  necause  we  restrict  them ;  they  are  the  slaves 
of  order  and  fashion  ;  their  virtue  is  of  more  consequence  to  us  than  oar 
Qwn,  so  far  as  concerns  this  world. 

'  Mis*  Adam*  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  licentious  character,  and  said. 
Suppose  I  had  a  mi^d  to  marry  that  gentleman,  would  my  parents 
cooseut  ?  Johnson.  Yes,  they'd  consent,  and  you'd  go.  You'd  go, 
though  they  did  not  consent.  Miss  Adains,  Perhaps  their  opposing 
might  make  me  go.  Johnson*  O,  very  well;  you'd  take  one  whom 
vpu  thtuk  a  bad  man,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  vexing  your  parents* 
You  put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrow  by,  the  physician,  who  was  very 
fiaod  of  swine's  flesh.  One  day,  when  he  was  eating  it,  he  said,  "  I 
wish  1  was  a  Jew." — Why  so?  (said  somebody,)  the  Jews  are  not  aJ» 
lowed  to  eat  your  favourite  meat. — Because  (said  he,)  I  should  then  have 
the  gust  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  binning.— -Johusou  then  pro* 
ceeded  in  hi*  declamation. 

lVli*s  Adam*  6oon  afterwards  made  an  observation  that  I  da  not  recoU 
ltd,  which  pleased  him  much  ;  lie  said  with  a  good-humoured  smile. 
That  there  should  be  *o  much  excellence  united  with  so  much  depravity, 
j*;  strange. 

Itidi-ed,  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit,  and  accoraplibhmeuts,  and 
her  i-oiib'atit  attention  to  1)«.  Johiibon,  were  not  lost  upon  him.  Sha 
happened  to  tell  him  that  a  little  coffee-pot,  in  which,  she  had  made  him 
coffee,  was  the  only  thing  ;»he  could  call  her  own.  He  turned  to  her 
with  a  cnuiplactut  galJaniry,  Don't  say  so,  my  dear;  1  hope  you  don't 
reckon  my  In  art  a>  ndxLiug. 

1  ask.td  him  if  it  was  true  as  reported,  that  he  had  staid  lately,  lam  for 
the  King  against  Fox  ;  but  I  am  for  Fox  against  Pitt.  Johnson* 
Yes  Sir;  the  King  is  my  master;  but  I  do  uot  know  Pitt;  and  Fox 
is  my  friend. 

Fox  (added  he,)  is  a  most  extraordinary  mun  ;  here  is  a  man  (describe 
ing  him  in  btroog  terms  of  objection  in  some  respects  according  as  he 
apprehended,  hut  which  exalted  his  abilities  the  more,)  uho  lias  divided 
the   Kingdom    with   Caesar;    so   that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  the  nation 
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should  he  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  George  the  Third,  or  the  tongue  of 
Fox. 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea  with  us.  Johnson  haditf 
general  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  company  of  physicians,  which  wa* 
certainly  not  abated  by  the  conversation  of  this  learned,  ingenious,  and 
pleasing  gentleman.  Johnson  said,  It  is  wonderful  how  little  good 
Radcliffe's  travelling  fellowship  have  done.  I  know  nothing  that  Hat 
been  imported  by  them;  yet  many  additions  to  our  medical  knowledge 
might  be  got  in  foreign  countries.  Inoculation,  for  iustance,  has  sated 
more  lives  than  war  destroys ;  and  the  cures  performed  by  the  Peruvian* 
bark  are  innumerable.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  send  our  travelling  physi- 
cian* to  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  for  all  that  is  known  there  it 
known  here  :  I'd  send  them  out  of  Christendom  ;  I'd  send  them  amon£ 
barbarous  nations.  .*. 

On  Friday,  June  1 1,  we  talked  at  breakfast,  of  forms  of  prayer.  John- 
son. I  know  of  no  good  prayers  but  those  in  the  Book  of  Commofli 
Prayer.  Dr.  Adams,  (in  a  very  earnest  manner)  "I  wish,  Sfr,  fQd 
would  compose  some  family  prayers."  Johnson.  I  will  not  compute) 
prayers  for  you,  Sir,  because  you  can. do  it  for  yourself.  But  I  have; 
thought  of  getting  together  all  the  books  of  prayers  which  I  coord,  se-i 
lecting  those  which  should  appear  to  me  the  best,  pntting  out  sotfle, 
inserting  others,  adding  some  prayers  of  my  own,  and  prefixing  a* dis- 
course ou  prayer.  We  all  now  gathered  about  him,  and  two  or  threw 
of  us  at  a  time  joined  in  pressing  him  to  execute  this  plan.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  little  displeased  at  the  manner  of  our  importunity,  and  in  great 
agitation  called  out,  Do  not  talk  thus  of  what  is  so  awful.  I  know  not 
what  time  God  will  allow  me  in  this  world.  There  are  mauy  things 
which  I  wish  to  de.  Some  of  us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams  said,  I  never 
was  more  serious  about  any  thing  in  my  life.  Johnson.  Let  me  alone* 
let  me  alone:  i  am  overpowered.  .And  then  he  put  his  hands  beibfe 
bit  face,  and  reclined  for  come  time  upou  the  table. 

r  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor's  using,  in  his  forms  of  prayer,  "Tarn 
the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  other  such  self-condemning  expressions.  Now, 
(said  I)  this  cannot  be  *aid  with  truth  by  every  man,  and  therefore  U 
improper  for  a  general  printed  form.  I  myself  cannot  say  that  I  am 
the  worst  of  men  ;  I  will  not  *ay  so.  Johnson.  A  man  may  know,  that 
physically,  that  is,  in  the  real  state  of  things,  he  is  not  the  worst  man  ; 
but  that  morally  he  may  be  so.  Law  observes,  that  every  man  know* 
aomething  worae  of  himself,  than  he  is  sure  of  in  others.  You  may  not 
have  committed  such  crimen  as  some  men  htive  done  ;  but  you  do  not 
know  againut  what  degree  of  light  they  liuve  sinned.  Besides,  Sir* 
the  "  chiff.of  *iniier»"  is  a  mode  of  rx predion  for  *'l  am  a  great  sinner/9 
So  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  having  died  to  save  tinner*, 
says,  ••  of  whom  I  am  the  ch.et ;"  )<1  he  certainly  did  not  think  him* 
•elf  so  bad  as  Judas  lsuariot.  £o»»ell.  But,  S»r,  Taylor  means  it  lites* 
ally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it.     When  praying  for  the  convene- 
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sion  of  sinners,  and  of  himself  in  particular,  he  says  "  Lorj>,  thoa 
wilt  not  leave  thy  chief  work  undone."  Johnson.  1  do  not  approve  of 
figurative  expressions  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being;  and  I  never 
use.  them.  Taylor  gives  a  very  good  advice  :  Never  lie  in  your  prayers; 
never  con fess  more  than  you  really  believe ;  never  promise  more  than 
you  mean  to  perform.  1  recollected  this  precept  in  his  "  Golden  Grove  ;" 
but  his  example  for  prayer  contradicts  hi*  precept. 

Dr.  Johnson  and   I  went  in    Dr.  Adam's    coach  to  cTnie  with  Dr* 
Nowell,  principal  of  St,  Mary  Hall,  at  his  beautiful  villa  at  Iffiey,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  from  Oxford.     While  we  were 
upon  the  road,  I  had  the  resolution  to  ask  Johnson  whether  he  thought 
that  the  roughness  of  his  manner  had  been  an  advantage  or  not,  and  if  he 
would  not  have  done  more  good  if  he  had  been  more  gentle.  I  proceeded 
to  answer  myself  thus  :  Perhaps  it  has  been  of  advantage,  as  it  has  given 
weight  to  what  you  said:  you.  could  not,  perhaps,  have  talked  with  such 
authority  without  it.     Johnson.  -No,  Sir ;  I  have  done  more  good  as  I 
am.    Obscenity  and  Impiety  have  always  been  repressed  in  my  company. 
Boswell.  True,  Sir ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  every  Bishop. 
Greater,  liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  Bishop,  tboogb 
a  very  good  man,  from  bis  being  milder,  and  therefore  not  command- 
ing such  awe.      Yet,  Sir,  many  people  who  might  have  been  benefited 
by  your  conversation,  have  been  frightened  away.      A   worthy  friend 
of  ours  has  told  me,    that  he  has  often  been  afraid  to  talk  to  yoo. 
Johnson.    Sir,   he  need  not  have  been  afraid,  if  he  had  any  thiog  ra- 
tional to  say.     If  he  had  not,  it  was  better  he  did  not  talk. 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having  preached  a  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1772,  full  of  high  Tory 
sentiments,  for  which  he  was  thanked  as  usual,  and  printed  it  at  their 
request  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  that  turbulence  aud  faction  which  dis- 
graced a  part  of  the  preaent  reign,  the  thanks  were  afterwards  ordered 
to  be  expunged.  This  strange  conduct  sufficiently  exposes  itself;  and 
Dr.  Nowell  will  ever  have  the  honour  which  is  due  to  a  lofty  friend  of 
our  monarchical  constitution.  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  Sir,  the  Court 
will  be  very  much  to  blame,  if  he  is  not  promoted.  I  told  this  to  Dr. 
Nowell  ;  and  asserting  my  humbler,  though  not  less  zealous  exertions 
in  the  same  cause,  I  suggested,  that  whatever  return  we  might  receive, 
we  should  still  have  the  consolation  of  being  like  Butler's  steady  and 
generous  Royalist, 

"  True  at  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

<(  Although   it  be   not  shone  upon." 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  happy  at  Dr.  Nowell V,  where 
was  a  very  agreeable  company  ;  and  we  drank  "  Church  and  King"  after 
dinner,  with  true  Tory  cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  of  extraordinary  character,  who, 
by  exerting  his  talents  in  writing  on  temporary  topics,  and  displaying 
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Uncommon  intrepidity,  had  raised  himielf  to  affluence.  I  maintain 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  indignant  at  his  success;  for  merit  of  every  *ort 
was  entitled  to  reward.  Johnson.  Sir,  I  will  not  allow  this  man  to  have 
•merit.  No,  Sir;  what  he  has  is  rather  the  contrary  ;  1  will,  indeed, 
•How  him  courage,  and  on  this  account  we  so  far  give  him  credit.  We 
have  more  respect  for  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the  highway,  than 
for  a  fellow  who  jumps  out  of  a  ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  behind 
your  back.  Courage  is  a  quality  so  necessary  for  maintaining  virtue, 
tbat  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is  associated  with  vice. 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which  were  become  fashionable  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  said,  that  if  members  of'  parliament 
must  attack  each  other  personally  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  should  be 
done  more  genteel) .  Johnson.  No,  Sir ;  that  would  be  much  worse* 
Abuse  is  not  so  dangerous  when  there  is  no  vehicle  of  wit  or  delicacy, 
Do  subtle  conveyance.  The  difference  between  coarse  and  re6ned 
abuse  is  as  the  difference  between  being  bruised  by  a  club,  and  wounded 
by  a  poisoned  arrow.— i  have  since  observed  his  position  elegautly 
•  expressed  by  Dr.  Young : 

"  At  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to   the  dart, 
44  Good   breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart.*' 

On  Saturday,  June  12,  there  drank  tea  with  us  at  Dr.  Adams's,  Mr, 
John  Hendersou,  student  of  Pembroke-College,  celebrated  for  bis  woo* 
derful  acquirements  in  Alchymy,  Judicial  Astrology,  aud  other  ab- 
struse aud  curious  learning ;  and  the  Reverend  Herbert  Croft,  who,  I 
am  afraid,  was  somewhat  mortified  by  .Dr.  Johnson's  not  being  highly 
pleased  with  some  "  Family  Discourses,"  which  be  bad  printed;  the/ 
were  in  too  familiar  a  style  to  be  approved  of  by  so  manly  a  mind. 
I  have  110  note  of  this  evening's  conversation,  except  a  single  fragment. 
When  I  mentioned  Thomas  Lord  Lytteltou's  vision,  the  prediction  of 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  its  exact  fulfilment ;— Johnson.  It  is  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  has  happened  in  my  day.     1  heard  it  with 

-  my  own  ears,  from  his  uncle,  Lord  Westcote.     I  am  so  glad  to  have 
every  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  I  om  willing  to  believe  it. 

-  Dr.  Adams.   You  have  evideuce  enough ;  good  evidence,  which  needs 
Dot  such  support.    Johnson.  I  like  to  have  more, 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  sauntered  in  the  venerable  walks 
of  Merton-College,  and  found  him  a  very  learned  and  pious  man, 
tapped  with  us.  Dr.  Johnson  surprised  him  not  a  little,  by  acknow- 
ledging   with  a  look  of  horror,    that  he  was  much  oppressed   by  the 

-  fear  of  death.  The  amiable  Dr.  Adams  suggested  that  CioD  was  iu- 
6uitely  good.  Johnson.  That  he  is  infinitely  good,  as  far  as  the  per- 
fccfion  of  his  nature  will  allow,  1  certainly  believe  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
aary  for  good  upon  the  whole,  that  individuals  should  be  punished.  As 
to  an  individual,  thefefore,  he  is  not  infinitely  good ;  *,u  *-  1  cauuot 
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be  sure  that  I  have  fulfil ed  the  conditions  on  which  salvation  is  giaoted, 
1  am  afmid  I  may  be  one  of  those  who  shall  be  damned,     (looking 
dismally.)     Dr.  Adams.    What  do  you  mciu  by  damned!    Johrosoe. 
(passionately  and  loudly)  Sent  to  Hell,  Sir,  and  punched  everli&tmgly. 
©r.  Adams.    1  don't  believe  that  doctrine.     JohwMju.    Hold,  Sir,  do 
you   believe    that  some  will  be  punished  at  ail ;     Dr.  Adams.    Being 
excluded    from   Heaven    will   be  a  punishment;  yet  tl*eie  may  be  no 
great   positive  suffering.     Johnson.    Well  Sir;  but,  if  you  admit  am* 
degree  of  punishment,    there  is  an  end  of  your  argument.,  for  infinite 
fgooduess  simply  considered  ;  for,  infinHe  goodness  would  inflict  no  puaish- 
meut  whatever.     There  is  not  infinite  goodness  physically  considered  • 
morally  there  is.     Boswell.    But  may   uot  a  man  attaiu  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  hope  as  not  to  be  unea«y  from  the  fear  of  death  >    J.ohosoo. 
A  man  may  have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep  him  quiet.     You 
tee  I  am  not  quiet,  from  the  vehemence  with  *hich  1  talk;  but  I  do 
not  despair.      Mrs.    Adams.    You  seem,  Sir,  to  forget  the  merits  #f 
pur  Redeemer.     Johnson.   Madam,  1  do  uot  forget  the  merits  of  my 
Redeemer;    but  my  Redeemer  has  said  that  he  will  »et  some  on  ais 
right   hand  and  some  on  hie  left.— He  was  in  gloomy  agitation,  and 
said,  I'll  have  no  more  on*t. — If  what  has  now  been  Mated  should  be 
urged  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  as  if  its  influence  ou  the  roiod 
were  not  benignant,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Johnson's  temperament 
was  melancholy,  of  which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  futurity  a  re  of- 
ten a  common  effect.     We  shall  presently  see,  that  when  he  approached 
nearer  to  bis  awful  change,  his  mind  became  tranquil,  and  he  exhibited 
as  much  fortitude  as  becomes  a  thinking  man  in  that  situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to  discourse  of  life,  whether  it 
Was  upon  the  whole  more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson  was  decidedly 
for  the  balance  of  misery  :  in  confirmation  of  which  I  maintained,  that  do 
man  would  choose  to  lead  over  again  the  life  which  he  had  experienced. 
Johnson  acceded  to  that  opinion  in  the  strongest  terms.  This  is  au  en- 
quiry often  made;  and  its  being  a  subject  of  disquisition  is  a  proof 
that  moch  misery  presses  upon  human  ftelings  ;  for  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  a  felicity  of  existence,  would  never  hesitate  to  accept  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  it.  I  have  met  with  very  few  who  would.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingenious  and  plausible  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject;  "Every  man,  said  he,  would  lead  his  life  over  again;  for,  every 
man  is  willing  to  go  on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which,  as  he  grows 
older,  he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good  as  what  has 
preceded.  I  imagine,  however,  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceitful  hope 
that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free  from  the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and 
sorrows,  which  we  have  already  felt.  We  are  for  wise  purposes  "Con- 
demn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine,"  a*  Johnson  finely  says. 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  seemed  strange  that  he,  who  has 
to  often  delighted  his  company  by  his  lively  and  brilliant  conversation, 
should  say  he  was  miserable.     Johnson.  AUs  !  it  is  all  outside  ;  1  may 
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be  cracking  my  joke,  and  carting  the  sun.  San,  how  I  hate  thy  beams  ! 
I  knew  not  well  wh-it  to  think  of  this  declaration  ;  whether  to  hold  it  at  a 
genuine  picture  of  hit*  mind,  or  as  the  effect  of  his  persuading  himself 
contrary  to  fact,  that  the  position  which  he  had  assumed  as  to  human 
uohappiness,  was  true.  We  may  apply  to  him  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Gre- 
ville's  "  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflections ;"  a  book  which  is  en- 
titled to  much  more  praise  than  it  has  received  :  A ristarchus  is  charm- 
ing: how  full  of  knowledge,  of  sense,  of  sentiment.  You  get  him  with' 
difficulty  to  your  supper;  and  after  having  delighted  every  body  and 
himself  for  a  few  hours,  he  is  obliged  to  return  home  ; — he  i«  finishing 
his  trratise,  to  prove  that  unhappiness  is  the  portion  of  mad. 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  our  philosopher  was  calm  at  breakfast.  There 
was  something  exceedingly  pleasing  in  our  leading  a  College  life,  with- 
out restraint,  and  with  superior  elegance,  in  consequence  of  our  living 
in  the  Master's  House,  and  having  the  company  of  ladies.  Mrs.  Kennicof 
related  in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Hannah 
More,  who  had  expressed  a  wonder  that  the  poet  who  hud  written  "  Pa- 
radise Lost,*'  should  write  such  poor  Sonnets  : — Milton,  Madam,  was  a 
genius  that  could  cut  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads 
ppon  cherry-stones. 

*  We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question,  Whether  it  was  allowable  at  any 
time  to  depart  from  Truth  ?  Johnson.  The  general  rule  is,  that  Truth 
•hould  never  be  violated,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
comfort  of  life,  that  we  should  have  a  full  security  by  mutual  faith  ;  and 
occasional  iuconveniencies  should  be  willingly  suffered,  that  we  may 
preserve  it.  There  must,  however,  be  some  exceptions.  If,  for  instance, 
a  murderer  should  ask  you  which  way  a  roan  is  gone,  you  may  tell  him 
what  it  not  true,  because  you  are  under  a  previous  obligation  not  to 
betray  a  roan  to  a  murderer.  Boswell.  Supposing  the  person  who 
wrote  Junius  was  asked  whether  he  was  the  author,  might  he  deny  it  > 
Johnson.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  this.  If  you  were  sure  that  he 
wrote  Junius,  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of  him  after- 
wards ?  Yet  it  may  be  urged,  that  what  a  man  has  no  right  to  ask,  you 
nay  refuse  to  communicate ;  and  there  is  no  other  effectual  mode  of 
preserving  a  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  very  hurtful  to  you, 
but  a  flat  denial ;  for  if  you  are  silent,  or  hesitate,  or  evade,  it  will 
be  held  equivalent  to  a  confession.  But  stay,  Sir,  here  is  another  case, 
^apposing  the  author  had  told  me  confidentially  that  he  had  written 
Junius,  and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  1  should  hold  myself  at  liberty  to 
deny  it,  as  being  under  a  previous  promise,  express  or  implied,  to  con- 
ceal it.  Now  what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  author,  may  1  not  do  for  my- 
self ?  But  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  man,  for  fear 
of  alarming  him.  You  have  no  business  with  consequences ;  you  are 
to  tall  the  truth.  Besides,  you  are  not  sure  what  effect  your  telling  him, 
that  he  is  ia  danger  may  have.  It  may  bring  his  distemper  to  a  crisis. 
No.  12.  5  X 
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nod  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying  I  have  the  greatest  abhorrence 
of  this,  because  I  believe  it  has  been  frequently  praptised  on  myself, 
1  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much  weight  in  the  opiuioo  of. 
those  who  have  held,  that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and  immutable  priuci- 
pl«,  ought,  upon  ob  account  whatever,  to  be  violated,  from  supposed, 
previous  or  superior  obligations,  of  which  every  man  being  to  judge  for 
himself,  there  is  great  dunger  that  we  too  often,  from  partial  motives, 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  exist ;  and  probably  whatever  extraordinary 
instances  may  sometimes  occur,  where  some  evil  may  be  prevented 
by  violating  ibis  noble  principle,  it  would  be  found  that  human  bappi? 
nets  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  perfect,  were  Truth  universally 
preserved. 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they  should  appear  withi 
out  a  name.  Miss  Seward,  knowing  Dr.  Jqhpsoo's  almost  universal 
and  minute  literary  information,  signified  a  desire  that  I  should  ask  him 
who  was  the  author.  He  was  prompt  with  his  answer  :— Why,  Sir,  they 
Fere  written  by  one  Lewjs,  who  was  either  under-master  or  an  usher  of 
Westmiuster»schop|,  and  published  a  Miscellany,  iu  which  "  Grongar 
Hill"  first  came  out.  Johnson  praised  them  highly,  and  repeated  them 
with  a  noble  animation.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead  of  ?' one  established 
fame,*'  he  repeated  **  one  unclouded  flame,"  which  he  thought  was  the 
reading  in  former  editions  :  but  1  believe  was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius* 
ft  is  much  more  poetical  than,  the  other. 

On  Mouday,  June  14,  aud  Tuesday,  15,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  dined, 
on   que  of  thein,  I   forget  whiph,  with  Mr.  Mickle,  translator  of  the 
f*  Lusiad,"  at  VVheatley,  a  very  pretty  country    place  a  few  miles  from 
Qxford  ;  and   on   the  other  with  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  Univemty- 
JJollege.     From  Dr.  WethereU's  he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Sackville  Parker, 
the    bookseller;    and    when  he  returned   to    us,  gave  the  following  ac- 
count   of    his   visit,  saying,    1    have  beeu  to  see   my  old   friend,  Sack, 
Parker ;   I  find  he  has  married   his   maid  ;  he  has  done  right.     She  had 
|iyed  with  him   many  years  in  great  confidence,  and   they  had  mingled 
minds  ;    1   dp   not  think  he  could  have  found  any  wife  that  would  have 
Uiade  him    so  happy.     The  woman  was  very  attentive  aud  civil   to  rue; 
she   pressed  me   to   fix  a  day  for  dining  with  them,  and  to  say  what   I 
lilted,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.     Poor  Sack  !    He  is  very 
jll,  indeed.      We  parted  as  never  to   meet   again.     It   has  quite  broke 
me  down.     This  pathetic  narrative  was  strangely  diversified   with  the 
grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a  man's  having  married  his  maid.      1  could 
f)ot  but  feel   it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  15,  while  we  sat  at  Dr.  Adams's, 
v#e  talked  of  a  printed  letter  from  the  reverend  Herbert  Croft,  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  beeu  his  pupil,  iu  which  he  advised  him  to 
read  to  the  end  of  whatever  books  he  should  begin  to  read.  Joliu«on» 
^hts  is  fctjrely  a  strange  advice;  you  inny  as  well  resolve  that  whatewr 
men  you    happen  to  get  acquainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  for 
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life.  A  book  may  be  godd  for  oothing ;  or  there  nay  be  only  one  thing 
in  it  worth  knowing  ;  are  we  to  read  it  all  though  ?  These  Voyages, 
(pointing  to  the  three  large  volumes  of  *  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea/ 
which  were  just  come  out)  who  will  read  them  through  ?  A  man  had 
better  work  his  way  before  the  inast,  than  read  them  through  ;  they  will 
be  eaten  by  rats  and  mice,  before  they  are  read  through.  There  can  be 
little  entertainment  in  such  books ;  one  set  of  Savages  is  like  another* 
Jttoswell.  1  do  not  think  the  people  of  Otaheite  can  be  reckoned  Savages* 
Johnson.  Don't  cant  in  defence  of  Savages.  Bos  well.  They  have  the 
art  of  navigation.  Johnson.  A  dog  or  a  cat  can  swim.  Boswell.  They 
carve  very  ingeniously.  Johnson.  A  cat  can  scratch,  and  a  child  with 
,a  nail  can  scratch.  I  perceived  this  was  none  of  the  mollia  temper* 
fundi  ;  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came  to  College  he.  wrote  his  first 
ezercise twice  over,  but  never  did  so  afterwards:  Miss  Adams.  I  sup' 
pose,  Sir,  you  could  not  make  them  better  I  Johnson.  Yes,  Madam,  to 
be  s,ure,  I  could  make  them  better.  Thought  is  better  than  no  thought. 
Miss  A  dam  94  Do  you  think,  Sir,  you  could  make  your  Ramblers  bet* 
ler  ?  Johnson.  Certainly  I  could.  Boa  well.  1*11  lay  a  bet,  Sir,  you 
.cannot.  But  I  will,  Sir,  if  1  choose*  I  shall  make  the  best  of  them 
you^ahaU  pick  out*  better. — ,Boswell.  But  you  may  add  tp  them.  1  will 
not  allow  of  that.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir,  there  are  three  ways  of  making 
them  better  ;— -putting  out,— adding,— or  correcting. 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following  conversation  passed  between 
Jiim  and  me  on  the  subject  of  my  trying  my  fortune  at  the  English  ban 
Having  asked  whether  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  in  London,  which 
,waa  very  valuable,  and  of  great  advantage  to  a  man  at  large  might  not 
Jbe  prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  preventing  him  from  giving  sufficient  at* 
tentioti  to  his  business  ? — Johnson.  Sir,  you  will  attend  to  business,  aa 
•busiMtss  lays  hold  of  you.  When  not  actually  employed,  you  muy  dine 
£t  a. Club  every  day,  and  sup  with  one  of  the. members  every  night ;  and 
jou  may  be  as  much  at  public  places  as  one  who  has  seen.thcm  all  would 
wish  to  be.  But  you  must  take  care  to  attend  constantly  in  We* train* 
/tttr  *Hall ;  both  to  mind  your  business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  there, 
.(fqr  nobody  read*  now,)  and  to  shew  that  you  want  to  have  business* 
And  you  must  not  be  too  often  seen  at  public  place*,  that  competitors 
jnay  not  have  it  to  say,  *  He  is  always  at  the  Playhouse  or  at  Hanelaghf 
juid  never  to  be  found  at  his  chambers.*  And,  Sir,  there  must  be  a  kind 
of  solemnity  in  tbe  manner  of  a  professional  mau.  I  have  nothing  par- 
ticular to  say  to  you  on  the  subject.  All  this  I  should  s<iy  to  auy  one ; 
JL  should  have  said  it  to  Lord  Thurlow  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Profession,  may  probably  think  this  tepreientatioii  of  *  hat  is  re* 
quired  in  a  Barrister  who  would  hope  for  sucre**,  to  be  much  too  in- 
dulgent ;  bnt  certain  it  is,  that  as 
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The  wilt  of  Charles  found  easier  ways   to  fame/' 
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fcstoe  tf  iKe  lawyer*  of  this  %gel#ho  h*vc  rfseu  high*  have  ty  Mmem 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  submit  to  that  long  and  painful  course 
of  study  which  a  Plowden,'  a  Coke,  add  a  Hole,  considered  as  requisite; 
My  respected  frrewd,  Mr.  Lahgton,  has  shewn  me  in  the  beod-wTtttof;  - 
of*his 'grandfather,  a  curious  account  of  a  converletron  whirh  he  had  wM 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  In  which  thit  great  toan  tella  him,  That  lot 
tw'tt  year*  diler  he  cane  to  the  inn  of  court,  be  stod'ted  siiteeo  hotirt  « 
day;  however;  (his  Lordship  added,)  that  by  thit  intense  application 
nhatmost  btougbt  himself  to  hia  grave,  though  he  were  of  a  *ery  atroog 
6onstittit?ou,  and  after  feddted  himself  to  eight  hours  ;  but  that  be ' 
%^6dld  not  advise  any  bod  jr  to  so  much ;  that  he  thought  sis  hours' a  day; 
wftb  attention  and  constancy;  -was  sufficient ;  that  a  man  tnust  nse1  bis 
body  as  he  would  hia  horse,  and  his  stomach ;  not  tire  him  at  once,*  but 
Hse*ith\n  appetite; 

'  On  Wednesday,  June  19,  Dr. 'Johnson  »nd  I  returned  to  London; 
fccrwis  not  well  to-day,  and  iaid<very  little,  employ iog  himself  cbiety 
in  -reading  Euripides.  He  expressed  some  displeasure  at  me,  for  not 
observing  sufficiently  the  varioo*  •'  objects  Upon  the  road.  If  1  bad 
Joureyesf  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  should  count  the  passenger*  It  -was  was> 
dferful  how  accurate  bis  observation  of  visual  objects  was,  notwithstaauV 
tug  his  imperfect  eyesight/  owiog  to  a  habit  of  attention.— That  ha 
wan  much  satisfied  with  the  respect  paid  to  him  at -Dr.  Adams's  it  thus 
attested  by  himself}  I.  returned  last  night  from  Oxford,  after  a  fort* 
night's  abode  with  Dr.  Adams,  who  treated  me  as  well  as  I  could 
•expefet  or  wish ;  and  he  that  contents  a  melt  man,  a  man  whom  it  is  iu> 
possible  to  please,  has  surely  done  his  'part  well. 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  excursion,  I  saw  him  frequently, 
bat  have  few  memorandums  ;  I  shall  therefore  here  invert  some  parliru* 
Ian  which  I  collected  at  various  times. 

The  Reverend  Mr,  Astle*  of  Ashbouroe,  in  Dtrbynhi re,  brother  So 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  whs  from  his  early  years 
known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  obligingly  advised  him  as  to  bis  studies, 
and  recommended  to  bim  the  following  books,  of  which  a  list  which 
he  has  been  pleased  to  communicate,  lies  before  me,  in  Johnson's  own 
band-writing  :— "  Universal  History  (ancient.) — Rolhn's  Ancient  His- 
tory.— PuflendorPs  Introduction  to  History.— Vertot's  History  of  Knights 
«»f  Malta.— Vfrtofs  Revolution  of  Portugal. — Vertot's  Revolution  of 
Sweden.— Carte's  History  of  England.— Present  State  of  England.— 
Geographical  Grammar. — Prideaux's  Connection.— Nelson's  Feasts  and 
Fasts.— Duty  of  Man. -—Gentleman's  Religion.— Clarendon's  History. 
»— Watts*  Improvement  of  the  Mind. —Watts'*  Logic— Nature  Dis- 
plaped.— Lowth's  English  Grammar.— Blackwell  on  the  Classic*.- 
Sherlock's  Sermons.— Burnet's  Life  of  Hale.— Dupin's  History  of  the 
Church. — Shuckford's  Connections.— Law's  Serious  Call.— Walton's 
Complete  Angler.— Sandy s's  Travels.— Sprat's  History  of  the  Rojul 
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Society.— England's  Gazetteer.— -Goldsmith's  Roman  History.-*-Some 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  gentleman  who  had 
*m  ton  whom  he  imagined  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of  timidity,  revolted 
to  send  him  to  a  public  school,  that  he  might  acquire  confidence ;-&-Sir, 
said  Johnson^  this  is  a  preposterous  expedient  fur  removing  hi*»  infirmity ; 
touch  a  disposition  should  be  cultivated  in  the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a 
public  school  is  forcing  aa  owl  upon  day. 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was  much  frequented  by  low 
company  :  Rags,  Sir,  said  he,  will  always  make  their  appearance,  where 
-they  hate  a  right  to  do  it. 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living,  he  said,  Sir,  the  servants, 
instead  of  doing  what  they  are  bid,  stand  round  the  table  in  idle  clusters, 
gaping  upon  the  guests ;  and  seem  as  unfit  to  attend  a  company,  as  to 
steer  a  man  of  war. 

A  doll  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a  long,  tedious  account  of 
•his  exercising  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  was  his  having 
acn fenced  four  convicts  to  transportation.     Johnson  iu  an  agony  of  im- 
patience to  get  rid  of  such  a  companion,  exclaimed,  I  heartily  wish,  Sir, 
that   I  were  a  fifth. 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cator,  who  was  joined -with 
him  in  Mr.  Th rale's  important  trust,  and  thus  describes  him  :  There  is 
much  good  in  his  character,  and  much  usefulness  in  his  knowledge.  He 
found  a  cardial  solace  at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Beckenham,  in  Kent, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  places  at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest ;  and 
where  1  find  more  and  more  a  hospitable  welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  censure  of  any  profession;  but  he 
was  willing  to  allow  a  due  share  of  merit  to  the  various  departments  ne- 
cessary in  civilized  life.  In  a  splenetic,  sarcastical,  or  jocular  frame  of 
tnindk  however,  he  would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed  saying  of  that  na- 
ture. One  instance  has  been  mentioned,  where  he  gave  a  sudden  satiri- 
cal stroke  to  the  character  of  an  Attorney.  The  too  indiscriminate  ad*- 
snission  to  that  employment,  which  requires  both  abilities  and  integrity, 
has  given  rise  to  injurious  reflections,  which  are  totally  inapplicable  to 
many  very  respectable  men  who  exercises  it  with  reputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with  a  pertinacious  gentleman; 
titaoppooeat,  who  hud  talked  in  a  very  puzzling  manner,  happened  to 
•ay,- 1  don't  understand  you,  Sir;  npon  which  Johnson  observed,  Sir,  I 
Jiave  found  you  an  argument;  but  1  am  not  obliged  to  find  you  an  un- 
derstanding. 

I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  general  aversion  to  a  pun.  He  once, 
however,  endured  oue  of  mine.  When  we  were  talkiog  of  a  numerous 
company  in  which  he  bad  distinguished  himself  highly,  I  said,  Sir,  you 
were  a  Cod  surround vd  by  smelts.  Is  not  thi*  enough  for  you  ?  at  a 
time  too  when  you  were  not  fishing  for  a  compliment  ?  IJe  laughed  at 
this  with  a  complacent  approbation.     Old  Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  upon 
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my  mentioning  it  to  bimt  He  liked  yoar  compliomsrt  ao  tmll,  he  was 
willing  to  take  it  with  pun  sauce.    For  my  own  part  1  think  no  inno- 
cent species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  should  be  suppressed  ,  and  that  a  good 
.pun  may  be  admitted  among  the  smaller  excellencies  of  lively  goo* 
vernation. 
Had  Jobosoo  treated  at  large  De  Clmrii  Oraieribua  be  might  hat* 
•  'given  at  an  admirable  work.    When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  attarked  the 
ministry  as  vehemently  at  he  could,  for  having  taken  Dpoo  them  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  the  importation  of  corn,    Lord  Chatham,  in  hie  first 
-speech  io  the  House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed  himself  to  be  an  adviaer  of 
that  measure.  u  My  colleagues,  (said  he,)  as  1  was  routined  by  iodispeei* 
tion,  did  me  the  signal  honour  of  coming  to  the  •bedside  of  a  sick  mao,  to 
.ask  his  opinion,     But,  had  they  not  condescended,  I  should  have  imkem 
'Sjp  any  bed  mnd  walked,  in  order  to  have  delivered  that  opinion  at  the 
Council-board.'*    Mr.  Langton,  who  was  present,  mentioned  thtt  to 
Johnson,  who  ohaerved,  Vow,  Sir,  we  see  that  he  took  these  words  m  be 
found  them ;  without  considering,  that  though  the  expression  io  Scrip* 
-tore,  tmke  op  tkp  be d  mud  walk,  strictly  suited  the  instance  of  the  sick 
man  restored  to  health  and  strength,  who  would  of  course  be  supposed 
to  carry  his  bed  with  him,  it  could  not  be  proper  ta  the  cam  of  a  man 
f*rho  was  lying  io  a  state  of  seeblenesa,  and  who  certainly  would  not  add 
4o  the  difficulty  of  moving  at  all,  that  of  .carrying  his  bed* 
•    When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  news-paper  one  of  Mr.  Grattao's 
janknated  and  glowiog  speeches  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  in 
.which  this  expression  occured  (I  kuow  not  if  accurately  taken) :  "  We 
will  persevere,  till  there  is  not  oue  liuk  of  the  English  chain  left  to  clank 
iip»ii  the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggar  in  Ireland ;"— -Nay,  Sir,  mid  John* 
-son,  dou't  you  perceive  that  one  link  cannot  clank  ? 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  published,  as  Johnson'*,  a  kind  of  parody  or  counter- 
.part  of  a  fine  poetical  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  on  American 
Taxation.  It  is  vigorously  but  somewhat  coarsely  executed  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose,  is  not  quite  correctly  exhibited.  I  hope  he  did  not 
bee  the  words  ••  vile  agents"  for  the  Americans  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  if  he  did  so,  in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish  the  lady  had 
not  committed  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Burke  uuiformly  shewed  Johnson  the  greatest  respect ;  and  when 
Mr.  Townshend,  now  Lord  Sidney,  at  a  period  when  he  was  conspicuous 
in  opposition,  threw  out  some  reflection  in  parliament  upon  the  grant  of 
a  pension  toa.mau  of  such  political  principles  as  Johnson;  Mr.  Burke, 
though  then  of  the  same  party  an  Mr.  Townshend,  stood  warmly  forth 
.in  defence  of  his  friend,  to  whom,  he  justly  observed,  the  pension  was 
granted  solely  on  account  of  his  eminent  literary  merit.  I  am  well  as- 
sured that  Mr.  Towntihend's  attack  upon  Jolimon  was  the  occasion  of 
his"  hitching  in  a  rhyme ;M  far,  that  in  the  original  copy  of  Goldsmith's 
character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  <*  Retaliation"  another  person's  name 
stood  in  the  couplet  where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now  introduced  : 
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"  ThoafVfraaf bt  with  all  learniof  kepi  straiaias;  bit  throat, 
"  To  persuade  Tommy  Townshead  to  lead  him  *  rote." 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among  the  minutice  of  my  collection*  that 
Johoson  was  once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia,  the  Trained  Bands  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  that  Mr.  Rackstrow,  of  the  Museum  in  Fleet* 
street,  was  his  Colonel,  It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  serve  in  person  ; 
but  the  idea,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is  certainly  laughable.  He  upon  ' 
thatoccaaion  provided  himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword  and  belt, 
h   ich  I  have  seen  hanging  in  his  closet. 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he  once  employed,  if  they  gave 
him  no  reason  to  be  displea*ed.  When  bomebody  talked  of  being  im- 
posed on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  such  articles:  That  fjill 
not  be  the  ca*e,  (said  he,)  if  you  go  to  a  stately  shop  as  1  always  do.  In- 
such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take  a  petty  advantage. 

An  author  of  most  anxious  mid  restly  vauity  being  mentioned,  Sir; 
•aid  he,  there  is  not  a  young  sapling  upon  Parnassus  more  severely  blown 
•bout  by  every  wind  of  criticism  than  that  poor  fellow. 

The  difference,  he  observed,  betweeu  a  well-bred  and  an  ill-bred  man 
is  this:  One  immediately  attracts  your  liking,  the  other  your  aversiou. 
You  love  the  one  till  you  find  reason  to  hate  him :  you  hate  the  other 
till  you  6nd  reason  to  love  him. 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  hud  fraudulently  made  a  purse 
for  herself  out  of  her  husband'*  fortune.  Feeling  a  proper  compunction 
to  her  last  moments,  she  confessed  how  much  she  had  secreted  ;  but  be- 
fore she  could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she  was  seized  with  a  convulaivo 
fit  and  expired.  Her  husband  said,  he  was  more  hurt  by  her  want  of 
(confidence  iu  him,  than  by  the  loss  of  his  money.  1  told  him,  said  John- 
son, that  he  should  console  himself:  for  perhaps  the  mooey  might  be 
fi>und%  and  he  was  sure  that  his  wife  was  gone. 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  Johnson  of  his  having  been  in  com* 
pany  with  him  on  a  former  occasion.  1  do  not  remember  it,  Sir.  The 
physician  still  insisted ;  adding  that  he  that  day  wore  so  fine  a  coat  that 
it  must  have  attracted  his  notice.  Sir,  said  Johnson,  had  you  been  dipt 
in  Pactolus,  1  should  not  have  noticed  you. 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  in  his  own  style ;  for  when? 
he  had  carelessly  missed  it,  he  would  repeat  the  thought  translated  into 
it.  Talking  of  the  Comedy  of  the  "  Rehearsal,"  he  said,  It  hat  aot 
wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet.  This  was  easy  ;— he  therefore  caught  him- 
self, aud  pronounced  a  more  round  sentence:  It  has  not  vitality  enough 
to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction. 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  Trsvels  for  assuming  a  feigned" 
character,  saying,  (in  his  sense  of  the  word)  He  carries  out  one  lie ;  we 
kuow  not  how  many  he  bringa  back.  At  another  time,  talking  of  the 
game  person,  he  observed,  Sir,  your  assent  to  a  man  whom*  you  have  ne- 
ver known  to  falsify  is  a  debt :  bat  after  you  have  known  a  man  to  febify 
your  assent,  ,|o  Jiira  fchen  is  a  favour. 
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Though  he  had  no  Ustefor  painting,  he  admired  much  the  manoer  ia 
which  Sir  Joahaa  Reynolds  treated  of  his  art,  in  hit  "  Discourse*  to  the 
floyal  Academy.  He  observed  one  day  of  a  passage  in  them,  1  thiol*  I 
might  as  well  have  said  this  myself:  and  once  when  Ityr.  Langtoti  waa 
sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of  them  very  eagerly,  and  expressed  himself 
thus:  Very  well  Master  Reynolds:  very  well*  indeed.  But  it  will  opt 
be  understood. 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  Painting  was  so  far  inferior  to  Poet ry, 
that  the  story  or  even  emblem  which  it  communicates  must  be  previously 
known,  and  mentioned  as  a  natural  and  laughable  instance  of  this,  that  a 
little  Miss  on  seeing  a  picture  of  Justice,  with  the  scales,  had  exclaimed 
tp  vme,  "  See,  there's  a  woman  selling  sweetmeats  ;'*  he  said,  Painting, 
Sir,  can  illustrate  but  cannot  inform. 

No  man  waa  more  ready  to  make  an  apology  when  he  had  censured 
unjustly,  than  Johnson.  When  a  proof-sheet  of  one  of  his  works  was 
brought  to  him,  he  found  fault  with  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of  it  waa 
arranged,  refused  to  read  it,  and  in  a  passion  desired  that  the  compositor 
might  be  sent  to  him.  The  compositor  was  Mr.  Manning,  a  decant 
sensible  man,  who  had  composed  about  one  half  of  his  "  Dictionary,'* 
when  in  Mr.  Strahan's  printing-house:  and  a  great  part  of  his M  Lives 
of  the  Poets,9*  when  in  that  of  Mr.  Nichols :  and  who  (in  his  seventy 
seventh  year)  when  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  printing-house,  composed  a  part 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  concerning  him.  By  producing  the  ma* 
nuscript,  he  at  once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  was  not  to  blame* 
Upon  which  Johnson  candidly  and  earnestly  said  to  him,  Mr,  Compo- 
sitor, 1  ask  your  pardon,  again  and  again. 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  niiterable  was  almost  beyond  example. 
The  following  instance  is  well  attested  :  Coming  home  late  one  uight, 
he  found  a  poor  woman  lying  in  the  street,  so  much  exhausted  that  she 
could  not  walk  :  he  took  her  upon  his  back,  and  carried  her  to  his  house, 
where  he  discovered  that  she  was  one  of  those  wretched  females  who  had 
fallen  into  the  lowest  state  of  vice,  poverty  and  disease.  Instead  of  harshly 
upbraiding  her  he  had  her  taken  care  of  with  all  tenderness  for  a  long 
time,  at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  restored  to  health,  and  en- 
deavoured to  put  her  into  a  virtuous  way  of  living. 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  singularly  happy  in  hitting  on  the 
signature  of  Papyrius  Cursor^  to  his  ingenious  and  diverting  cross  read* 
ingsofthe  news-papers;  it  being  a  real  name  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and 
clearly  expressive  of  the  thing  done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered  what  is  called  a  bull: 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  they  were  riding  together  in  Devonshire, 
complained  that  he  had  a  very  bad  horse,  for  that  even  when  going  down 
hill  he  moved  slowly  step  by  step.  Ay,  said  Johnson,  and  when  he  goes 
up  hill,  he  stands  still. 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in  company.  He  called  once 
to  a  gentleman  who  offended  him  in  that  point,  Don't  attitudenise* 
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And  when  another  gentleman  thought  he  was  giving /additional  force  to  : 
what  he  uttered,  by  expressive  movements  of  his  hands*  Johnson  fairly 
eeixed  them,  and  held  them  down. 

An  author  of  considerable  eminence  having  engrossed  a  good  share  of' 
the  conversation  in  the  company  of  Johnson,  and  having  said  nothing  bot 
what  was  trifling  and  insignificant ;  Johnson  when  be  was  gone,  observed 
to  us,  It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  there  sometimes  is  between  a 
nan's  powers  of  writing  and  of  talking.  ******  writes  with  great 
spirit,  but  is  a  poor  talker ;  had  he  held  his  tongue,  we  might  have  sup- 
posed him  to  have  been  restrained  by  modesty ;  but  he  has  spoken  a 
great  deal  to  day ;  and  you  have  heard  what  stuff  it  was. 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  conge  d'elire  has  not,  perhaps,  the 
force  of  a  command,  but  may  be  considered  only  as  a  strong  recommend- 
ation ;— Sir,  said  Johnson,  who  overheard  him,  it  is  such  a  recommend- 
at  ion,  as  if  I  should  throw  you  out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window,  and 
recommend  you  to  fall  soft. 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour  with  him  during  their 
long  acquaintance,  which  commenced  when  they  both  lived  in  the  Tem- 
ple, has  preserved  a  good  number  of  particulars  concerning  him,  most  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  department  of  Apophthegms,  3c c.  in  the 
Collection  of  "  Johnson's  Works."  But  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour 
me  with  the  following,  which  are  original : 

One  evening  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti,  a  consultation  of  his  friends  * 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  solicitor,  iu  Southampton-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane.     Among  others  present  were,  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  • 
Johnson,  who  differed  in  sentiments  concerning  the  tendency  of  some 
part  of  the  defence  the  prisoner  was  to  make.     When  the  meeting  was 
aver,  Mr.   Steevens  observed,  that  the  question  between  him  and  hit ' 
friend  had  been  agitated  with  rather  too  much  warmth.     It  may  be  so, ' 
Sir,  replied  the   Doctor,  for  Burke  and  I  should  have  been  of  one  opi- 
nion, if  we  had  had  no  aodience. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  aasomed  a  character  in  which  perhaps  even  Mr. 
Boa  well  uever  saw  him.  His  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  the  praise* 
bestowed  oo  the  celebrated  Torre's  fireworks  at  Mary  bone-Gardens,  he 
desired  Mr.  Steevens  to  accompany  him  thither.  The  evening  proved 
showery ;  and  soon  after  the  few  people  present  were  assembled,  public  - 
ootice  was  given,  that  the  conductors  to  the  wheels,  tuns,  stars,  Ike. 
were  so  thoroughly  water-soaked,  that  it  was  impossible  any  part  of  the 
exhibition  should  be  made.  This  is  a  mere  excuse,  says  the  Doctor,  to 
sate  their  crackers  for  a  more  profitable  company.  Let  us  both  hold  up 
onr  sticks  and  threaten  to  break  those  coloured  tamps  that  surround  the  • 
Orchestra,  and  we  ahall  soon  have  our  wishes  gratified.  The  cere  of 
the  fire-works  cannot  be  injured ;  let  the  different  pieces  be  touched  in 
their  respective  centers,  and  they  will  do  their  offices  as  well  as  erer. 
Some  young  men  who  overheard  him  immedtitely  began  the  violeuce  he 
bad  recommended,  and  an  attempt  was  speedily  made  to  fire  some  of 
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the  whetle,  which  appeared  to  have  fries*  vM  ttes^Httf  3***%*  j  tat  to 
littte  *>orpese  were  they  Kfthttfd,  for  most  6?  then  codplHtfy  1raJted>- 
The  author  of  the .'  Rambler/  however* way  fat  erfnVmVrfcdto tWifeen- 
tfan,  at  the  rmglfcader  of  a  Mocnufal  riotytboogfa  Mlm  AtMlftfl  tyfe 

tOCBDItt* 

It  fans  been  so  pposed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  aofcr  at  M*^  Wat  cduWtfedi 
wot  eeretett  of  fait  appearance  in  public  Bat  thru  it  not  tdfbgntftfcr  tUfte, 
■a  the  following  Might  tnafanc*  nay  thaw  r--*4>0fo\myjth's  ia*  €b<*ed+ 
waato  be  repreeented  daring  eonta  cowrtwrnooroiag. ;  wi  Mr.  BmtWnV 
appointed  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  cany  bin  to  the  tenprn  #teftt~tfe 
wae  to  dine  with  others  of  .the  Pott's  friends.  Tin  Dottet  Ma  ready 
drdaaad,  bat  in  coloured  ctotbes;  yet  bring  told  that  to  wwatd  *,*dtv*ry 
ode  eke  in  block,  received  the  intelligence  with  n  proftmron  of  thaatt, 
heatcned  to  change  hie  attire,  all  the  vbtie  repeating  bio  Jratitftde  fertile 
information  that  had  nved  bin  tYenannppemMaeemproper  in  the 
front  row  of  a  front  box.  I  would  not,  added  be,  for  tea  po*nd»,i»ve 
atoned  to  retrograde  to  any  general  observance. 

He  would  tonetimet  fennd  hia  dUikea  on  vary  aknder  etrcwnHtancOk 
Happening  one  day  to  mention.  Mr.  Fleknan,  a  ifrronatiag  Nrarister, 
with  tone  compliment  to  hia  enact  memory  in  chronological  not  ton; 
the  Doctor  replied,  Lot  me  bear  n6  mdre  of  him,  Sirw  That » the  MM* 
who  made  the  Index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  art  dawn  rfaeiaime  of  Kitlton 
that :— Milton,  Mr;  John. 

Mr*  Steefent  addt  chit  testimony :  It  it  unfortunate,  bowewer,  fer 
Jobaton,  that  hia  particular! tiee  and  frailties  can  be  more  ditiioctly 
traced  then  hit  good  and  amiable  exertions.  Could  the  many  beauties 
he  ttudioatly  concealed,  the  naoyactt  of  rnrtnanity  he  performed  ia 
Irritate,  he  displayed  with  equal  circumataiitiality,  his  defects  would  be 
no  far  lost  in  the  blase  of  hia  virtue,  that  the  latter  only  would  be  re* 
garded. 

Though  from  my  very  high  admiration  of  Johusou,  I  have  wondered 
that  he  was  not  courted  by  all  the  great  and  all  the  e  mineotjiersoas  of 
hit  time,  it  ought  fairly  to  be  considered,  that  no  man  of  humble  birth 
who  lived  entirely  by  literature,  in  short  oo  author  by  profession,  ever 
rote  in  thit  country  iuto  that  personal  notice  which  he  did.  In  the  court* 
of  thit  work  a  numerous  variety  of  names  has  been  mentioned,  to 
many  might  be  added.  1  cannot  omit  Lord  and  Lady  Lucan,  at  wl 
bouse  he  often  enjoyed  all  that  an  elegant  table  aod  the  best  company 
can  contribute  to  happiness*;  he  found  hospitality  united  with  extraordi- 
nary accomplishments,  and  embellished  with  charms  of  which  no  man 
could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  <23,  I  dined  with  hin  at  The  Literary  Club,  the 
last  time  of  hit  being  in  that  respectable  society.  The  other  meow 
bert  present  were  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Lard  Eliot,  Lord  PaU 
merston,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone.  He  looked  ill;  but  hod  inch 
a  manly  fortitude,  that  be  did  not  trouble  the  company  with  nelaa* 
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choly  complaints.  They  all  shewed  evident  marks  of  kiod  concern 
about  bin,  wjtb  which  he  was  much  pleaded,  and  he  exerted  him.- 
•elf  to  be  aa  entertaining  at  hit  indisposition  allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so  estimable  a  life,  as  long  at 
tinman  means  might  be  supposed  to  have  influence,  made  them  plan 
for  him  a  retreat  from  the   severity  of  a  British,  winter,  to  the  mild 
climate  of  Italy,     This  scheme  was  at  last  brought  to  a  serious  reno- 
lution  at  General  Paoli's,  where  1  had  often  talked  of  it.     One  essen- 
tial matter,  however,  1  understood  was  necessary  to  be  previously  set- 
tled,    which  was  obtaining  such  an  addition  to  his  income,  as  would 
be  sufficient  to.  enable  him  to  defray  the  expence  in  a  manuer  becom- 
ing the  firnt  literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and,  iudependant  of 
all  bis  other  merits,  the    Author  of  the  The  Dictionary  of  tub 
KnglisB  Language.     The  person  to  whom  I  above  all  others  thought 
I  should    apply  to  negociate  this  business,  was  the  Lord  Chaucellor, 
because   I    knew    that  he    highly  valued   Johnson,  and  that  Johnson 
blghly  valued  his  Lordship;  so  that  it  was  no  degradation  of  my  illus- 
trious friend  to  solicit  for  him  the  favour  of  such  a  man.     1  have  men- 
tioned what  Johnson  said  of  him  to  me  wheu  be  was  at  the  \>*r;  aud 
after  his  Lordship  was  advanced  to  the  seals,  he  sard  of  him,  1  would 
prepare  myself  for  no  nan  ip  England  but  Lord  Thurlow.     When  I  am 
to  meet  with  him,  1  should  wish  to  know  a  day  before.     How  he  would 
b>ve  prepared  himself,  I  caunot  conjecture*    Would  he  have. selected 
certain  topics,  and  considered  them  in  ev.ery  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  argue   them  at  all  points?   and  what  may  we  suppose  those 
topics  to  have  beeo  ?   I  once  started  the  curious  enquiry  to  the  great 
map  «ho  was  the  subject  of  this  compliment:  he  smiled,  but  did  not 
pursue  it* 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  perfectly  coincided 
tp  opinion  with  me  ;  and  1  therefore,  though  personally  very  Hula 
known  to  his  Lordship,  wrote  to  him,  stating  the  case,  and  requesting 
lib  good  o4|fees  for  Dr%  Johnson.  I  mentioned  that  1  was  obliged  to  act 
oat  for  Scotland  early  in  the  following  week,  so  that  if  bis  Lordship 
should  hajre  auy  commands  for  me  as  this  pious  negociatiou,  be  would 
be  pleated  to  send  them  before  that  time ;  otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nold* would  give  all  attention  to  it. 

This  application  was  made  not  only  without  any  suggestion  on  Use 
part  a>f  Johnson  himself,  but  was  utterly  unknown  to  him,  nor  had  he  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  it.  Any  insinuations,  therefore,  which  since  his 
death  have  been  thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what  was  super- 
fluous, are  without  any  foundation.  But,  had  be  asked  it,  it  wou^d  not 
bare  been  superfluous ;  for  though  the  saouey  he  had  saved  proved  to 
be  more  than  his  friends  imagined,  or  than  1  believe  he  himself,  in  hie 
carelessness  concering  worldly  matters,  knew  it  to  be,  had  be  travelled 
upqo  the  Continent,  an  argumentation  of  his  income  wou^  ifj  no 
mesons  bare  been  unotc^taary. 
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On  Wednesday,  Jane  23, 1  visited  him  in  the  morning,  after  having 
been  present  at  the  shocking  sight  of  fifteen  men  executed  before  New- 
gate. I  said  to  him,  I  was  sure  that  human  life  was  not  machinery, 
that  is  to  say,  a  chain  of  fatality  planned  and  directed  by  the  Snpreme 
Being,  as  it  had  in  so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  many  instances 
of  both,  as  that  by  which  aiy  mind  was  now  clouded. 

Were  it  machinery,  it  would  be  better  than  it  is  in  these  respects, 
though  less  nob)?,  a*  not  being  a  system  of  moral  government.  He  agreed 
with  me  now,  as  he  always  did,  upon  the  great  question  of  the  liberty  of 
the  human  will,  which  ha*  been  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much  to- 
phistry,  But,  Sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  no  man  believes  it.  If 
a  man  should  give  me  arguments  that  I  do  not  see,  though  I  could  not 
answer  them,  fhould  1  believe  that  I  do  not  see  ?  It  will  be  observed, 
that  Johuson  at  all  times  made  the  jut.t  distinction  between  doctrines 
contrary  to  reason,  and  doctrines  above  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper  for  unhappy  convicts,  he 
said,  Sir,  ore  of  our  regular  clergy  will  probably  not  impress  their  minds 
sufficiently  i  they  should  be  attended  by  a  Methodist  preacher ;  or  a 
Popish  priest.  Let  roe  however  observe,  in  justice  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Vilette,  who  has  been  Ordinary  of  Newgate  for  no  less  than  eighteen 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of  wretch* 
ed  criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane  exhortations  have  been  wj 
effectual.  His  extraordinary  diligence  is  highly  praise-worthy,  and 
merits  a  distinguished  reward. 

On  Thursday,  June  44, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  where  were 
the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Knox,  master  of  Tun  bridge-school,  Mr.  Smith, 
Yicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  author  of  various  literary 
performances,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo.  At  my  desire  old  Mr.  Sheridso 
was  invited,  as  1  was  earnest  to  have  Johnson  and  him  brought  together 
again  by  chance,  that  a  reconciliation  might  he  effected.  Mr.  Sheridso 
happened  to  come  early,  and  having  learnt  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be 
there,  went  away  ;  so  I  foum),  with  sincere  regret,  that  my  frit-ndly  in- 
tentions were  hopeles*.  I  recollect  nothing  that  pa>sed  this  day,  except 
Johnson'*  quickness,  who,  when  Dr.  Beattie  observed,  as  something  re- 
markable which  had  happened  to  him,  that  he  had  chanced  to  tee  both 
No.  J,  ami  No.  JOUO,  of  the  hackney-coaches,  th»*  first  and  the  last; 
Why,  Sir,  said  Johnson,  there  is  an  equal  chance  for  seeing  those  two 
numbers  a»  any  other  two.  He  was  clearly  right;  yet  the  seeing  of  the 
two  extremes,  each  of  which  is  in  some  degree  more  conspicuous  than 
the  rest,  could  not  hut  strike  one  in  a  stronger  manner  than  the  sight 
of  any  other  two  numbers.  Though  I  have  neglected  to  preserve  his 
conversation,  it  was  perhaps  at  this  interview  that  Dr.  Knox  formed  the 
notion  of  it  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his    "Winter  Evenings." 

On  Friday,  June  $5,  I  dined  with  him  at  General  PaolTs,  where,  he 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  I  love  to  dine.  There  was  a 
Variety  of  dishes  much  to  his  taste,  of  all  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat 
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•o  much,  that  I  was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt  by  it ;  and  I  whispered  to 
the  General  my  fear,  and  begged  he  might  not  press  him.  Alas  !  said 
the  General,  see  how  very  ill  he  looks;  he  can  live  but  a 'very'  short 
time.  Would  you  refuse  any  slight  gratification  to  a  roan  under  sen- 
tence of  death  ?  There  is 'a  humane  custom  in  Italy,  by  which  persons 
in  that  melancholy  bituutiou  are  indulged  with  having  whatever  they  like 
best  to  eat  and  drink,  even  with  expensive  delicacies. 

1  shewed  some  verges  oa  Lichfield  by  Miss  Seward,  which  1  had  that 
day  received  from  her,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  him  approve  of  them. 
He  confirmed  to  me  the  truth  of  a  high  complimcut  which  I  had  been 
told  he  had  paid  to  that  lady,  when  she  mentioned  to  him  "The  Co- 
lombiade,"  au  epic  poem,  by  Madam  du  Boccage :— Madam,  , there 
is  not  any  thing  equal  to  your  description  of  the  sea  round  the  North 
Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  deHth  of  Captiao  Cooke. 

On  Sunday,  June  ?7>  1  found  him  rather  better.  1  mentioned  to 
him  a  young  man  who  was  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife  and  children, 
in  expectation  of  being  provided  for  by  two  of  her  brothers  settled  in 
that  uland,  one  a  clergyman,  and  the  other  a  physician.  Johnson,  it 
is  a  wild  scheme,  Sir,  unleaa  he  has  a  positive  and  deliberate  invita- 
tion. There  was  a  poor  girl,  who  used  to  come  about  me,  who  had  a 
cousin  in  Barbadoes,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her,  expressed  a  wish  ihe  should 
come  out  of  that  Island,  and  expatiated  on  the  comforts  and  happiness  of 
her  situation.  The  poor  girl  went  out :  her  cousin  was  much  surprised, 
and  asked  her  how  she  could  think  of  coming.  '  Because,  (*aid  she,) 
you  invited  roe,— '  Not  1/  answered  the  cousin.  The  letter  was  then 
produced.  *  I  see  it  is  true,  (said  she,)  that  I  did  invite  you  :  but  I  did 
not  think  you  would  come.'  They  lodged  her  in  an  out-house,  where 
•he  passed  her  time  miserably  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  an  opportunity 
•he  returned  to  Englaod.  Always  tell  this,  when  you  hear  of  people 
going  abroad  to  relations,  upon  a  notion  of  beiog  well  received.  In  the 
case  which  you  mention,  it  is  probable  that  the  clergyman  spends  all  he 
gets,  anoroie  physician  does  not  know  hew  much  he  is  to  get. 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's,  with  General  Paolt, 
Lord  Eliot,  (formerly  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port  Eiiot,)  Dr.  Beattie,  and  some  ' 
other  company.  Talking  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ;— Johnson.  His  manoer 
was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  he  had  more  knowledge  thau  I  expected. 
Boswell.  Did  you  find,  Sir,  his  conver»atiou  to  be  of  a  superior  style. 
Johnson.  Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  I  had  the 
best  right  to  superiority,  for  it  was  upon  philology  and  literature. 
Lord  Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Stanhope, 
Lord  Chesterfield's  natural  son,  justly  observed,  that  it  was  strange  that 
a  man  who  shewed  he  had  so  much  affection  for  his  son  as  Lord  Cheater- 
field  did,  by  writing  so  many  long  and  anxious  letters  to  him,  almost 
all  of  them  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  which  certainly  was  a 
proof  of  great  gooduesa  of  disposition,  should  endeavour  to  make  hit 
son  a  rascal.    His  Lordship  told  as,  that  Foote  had  intended  to  bring 
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ob  the  stage  a  father  who  had  thus  tutored  bia  sod,  and  to  shew  the  son 
an  honest  man  to  every  one  else,  but  practising  his  fatheft  maxima 
upon  him,  aud  cheating  bim.  Johoson.  I  am  much  pleased  with  tbja 
desigo ;  but  1  think  there  was  no  occasion  to  majte  the  sod  honest  a( 
all.  No;  he  should  be  a  consummate  rogue;  the  contract  between 
honesty  and  knavery  would  be  the  stronger.  It  should  be  contrived 
so  that  the  father  should  be  the  only  sufferer  by  the  son's  villainy^ 
aud  thus  there  would  be  poetical  justice. 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Du  Walter  Harte.      I  know,  (said 
he,)     Harte    was  your    Lordship's   tutor,    and    be   was   also  tutor  to 
the  Peterbourgh  family.     Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you  recollect  at.y  p*a» 
ticulars  that  he  told  you  of  Lord   Peterbourgh  ?  He  is  a  favourite  of 
mine,  and  is  not  enough  known;  his  character  has  been  only  ventilated 
in    party    pamphlets.      Lord  Eliot  said,  if  Dr  J  oh  u  son  would  be  so 
good  at  to   aik   him   any  questions,  he  would  tell  what  he  could  recol- 
lect.    Accordingly  some  things  were  mentioned.    "  But,  (said  his  Lord- 
ship,) the  best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I  have  happened  to 
meet  with,  is  in  '  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs.*    Carletou  was  descended 
of  au  ancestor  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Deny,   He 
was  an  officer  ;  and,  what  was  rare  at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of 
engineering."     Johnson  said,  he  never  heard  of  the  hook.     Lord  Eliot 
had  it  at  Port  Eliot ;  but  after  a  good  deal  of  enquiry,  procured  a  copy 
in  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 
he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of 
truth,  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity  ;  adding,  with  a  smile, 
(in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having  recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage,] 
I  did  not  think  a  young  Lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  book  in 
the  English  history  that  was  not  known  to  me. 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we  weut  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  his  audience  increased. 
He  said,  He  wished  Lord  Orford's  pictures,  and  Sir  A*hton,  Lever's 
Museum,  might  be  purchased  by  the  public,  because  both  the  money, 
and  the  pictures,  and  the  curiosities  would  remain  in  the  country; 
wheieas  if  they  were  sold  into  another  kiugdom,  the  nation  would  indeed 
get  some  money,  but  would  lose  the  pictures  and  curiosities,  which  it 
would  be  desirable  we  should  have,  for  improvement  in  taste  aud  natural 
history.  The  only  question  was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of 
money,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a  large  price  from  a 
foreigu  State  ? 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the  difference  between 
intuition  and  sagacity ;  one  being  immediate  in  its  effect,  the  other  re- 
quiring a  circuitous  process  ;  one  he  observed  was  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
the  other  the  nose  of  the  mind. 

A  young  gentleman  present  took  up  the  argument  against  bim,  and 
maintained  that  no  man  ever  thinks  of  the  nose  of  the  mind,  not  advert* 
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lag  that  tfcough  that  figurative  tense  teems  ft  range  to  at,  at  very  unusual, 
it  »  truly  net  more  forced  thtu  Hamlet's  "  In  iny  mind's  eye,  Horatio." 
Ha  persisted  much  too  lour,  and  appeared  to  Johnson  as  putting  him* 
ttif  forward  at  hit  antagonist  with  too  much  presumption :  upon  which 
be  called  to  him  io  a  laud  tooe,  What  is  it  you  are  contending  for,  if 
jroa  be  contending  ?— And  afterwards  imagining  that  the  gentleman  re- 
torted upon  htm  with  a  kind  of  smart  drollery,  he  said,  Mr.  •**++,  it 
does  not  become  you  to  talk  so  to  roe.  Besides,  ridicule  is  not  your 
talent ;  you  hare  there  neither  intuition  nor  sagacity.— The  gentleman 
pretested  that  be  had  intended  no  improper  freedom,  but  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  thart  pause,  during  which 
we  were  somewhat  uneasy,— Johnson.  Gire  me  your  hand,  Sir.  You 
were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too  short.  Mr.  ***•♦.  Sir,  1  am  honoured 
by  yon r  attention  in  any  way.  Johnson.  Come,  Sir,  let's  hare  no  more 
of  it.  We  offended  one  another  by  our  contention ;  let  us  not  offetiril 
the  company  by  our  compliments. 

He  now  said,  He  wished  much  to  go  to  Italy,  and  that  he  drefcnVd 
patting  the  winter  in  England.  1  said  nothing ;  but  enjoyed  a  secret 
satfcrfectian  in  thinking  that  1  bad  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
make  sacb  a  scheme  practicable. 

Ou  Monday,  Juoe  38,  I  bad  the  honour  to -receive  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  the  Mlewing  letter : 

TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

1  should  bare  answered  ybnr  tetter  immediately  ;  if,  (being  much 
engaged  when  I  received  it)  I  had  not  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  forgot, 
to  open  it  till  this  morning. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion ;  aud  1  will  adopt  and 
press  it  as  far  as  I  cao.  The  beit  argument,  1  am  sure,  and  1  hope  it 
is  not  likely  to  fail,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  merit. — But  it  will  be  necessary, 
if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  seeing  you,  to  converse  with 
Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask,— -in  short,  upon  the 
means  of  setting  him  out.  It  would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all,  if  such  a 
man  should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take  care  of  hi»  health. 

Your*,  &c. 

Thurlow. 

This  letter  gave  me  a  very  high  satisfaction ;  I  next  day  went  and  shew- 
ed it  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it.  Ha 
thought  that  I  tbould  now  communicate  tbeoegociattoo  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  might  afterwards  complain  if  the  attention  with  which  be  had  been 
honoured,  should  be  too  long  concealed  from  him.  1  intended  to  set 
out  for  Scotland  next  morning;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  iusuted  that  I 
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should  stay  another  day,  that  Johuton  and  I  might  diue  with  bim,  that 
we   three  might  talk  of  his  Italian  tour,  and,   as  Sir  Joshua  expressed 
himself,  "  have  it  all   out,"     I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  waa  told  by 
him  that  he  was  rather  better  today,     Bos  well.  1  am  very  anxious  about 
you,   Sir,  and   particularly   that  you  should  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter, 
which   I   believe  is  your  own  wish.     Johnson.  It  is,  Sir.     Boswell.  You 
have  no  objection,  I  presume,  but  the  money  it  would  require.    Johnson. 
Why,  no,    Sir.     Upon   which  I  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  whit' 
had   been   done,   and   read   to  him  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter.— He 
listened  with  much  attention ;  then  warmly  said,     This  is  taking  pro- 
digious pains  about  a  man.— O,  Sir,  (said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection,) 
your  friends  would  do  every  thing  for  you.     He  paused— grew  more 
and  more  agitated,— till   tears  srarted  into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed 
with  fervent  emotion,  God  bless  you  all.     I  was  so  affected  that  I  also 
abed  tears.— After  a  short  silence,  he  renewed  and  extended  his  grateful 
benedictioo,  God  bless  you  all,  for  Jesus  Chriit*s  sake.     We  both  re- 
mained for  some  time  unable  to  apeak.— He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted 
the  room,  quite  melted  in  tenderness.     He  staid  but  a  short  time,  till . 
he  had  recovered  bis  firmness;  soon  after  he  returned  I  left  him,  having 
first  engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Re>nolds's  next  day.— I  never 
waa  again  under  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long  reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confidential  dinner  with  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds  took  piece,  no  other  company  being  present.  Had  I 
known  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  I  should  enjoy,  in  this  world,  the 
conversation  of  a  friend  whom  I  so  much  respected,  and  from  whom  I 
derived  so  much  instruction  aod  entertainment,  I  should  huve  been 
deeply  affected.  When  I  now  look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that  a  single 
word  should  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshga  and  1  were  so  sanguine  in  our  expectations,  that  we 
expatiated  with  confidence  on  the  liberal  provision  which  we  were  snre 
would  be  made  for  him,  conjecturing  whether  muurficence  would  be 
displayed  in  one  large  donation,  or  iu  an  ample  increase  of  his  pension. 
He  himself  catched  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm,  as  to  allow  himself  to 
suppose  it  not  impossible  that  our  hopes  might  in  one  way  or  other  be 
realised.  He  said  he  would  rather  have  his  pension  doubled  than  the 
grant  of  a  thousand  pounds;  For,  said  he,  though  probably  I  may  not 
live  to  receive  as  much  as  thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  splendour,  how 
long  soever  it  might  be.  Considering  what  a  moderate  proportion  an 
income  of  six  hnndred  pounds  a-yesr  bears  to  innumerable  fortunes  in 
this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  man  so  truly  great  should 
think  it  splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality  of  friendship,  he  told  us, 
that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had  upon  this  occasion  offered  him  a  hundred  a-year 
for  life.  A  grateful  tear  started  into  hii  eye,  as  he  spoke  this  in  a  faulttr- 
ing  tone. 
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Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  his  imagination  with  agreeable 
prospects  of  happiness  in  Italy.  Nay,  said  he,  I  must  not  expect  much 
of  that ;  when  a  man  goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes  the  air, 
be  can  enjoy  very  little. 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in  the  country,  which  Johnson, 
whose  melancholy  mind  required  the  dissipation  of  quick  successive  va- 
riety, had  habituated  himself  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprison- 
ment. Yet,  Sir,  (said  I,)  there  are  many  people  who  are  content  to 
live  in  the  country.  Johnson.  Sir,  it  is  in  the  intellectual  world  as  in 
the  physical  world :  we  are  told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body  is 
mt  rest  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it ;  they  who  are  content  to  live  in 
the  country,  are  fit  for  the  country. 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued  that  a  refinement  of  taste 
was  a  disadvantage,  as  they  who  have  attained  to  it  must  be  eeldomer 
pleased  than  those  who  have  no  nice  discrimination,  and  are  therefore 
satisfied  with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  Johnson.  Nay,  Sir; 
that  is  a  paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect  as  you  can  in  every 
respect. 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  coach,  to  the  entry  of 
Bolt-court.  He  asked  roe  whether  I  would  not  go  with  him  {o  his 
house;  I  declined  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  my  spirits  would  sipk. 
We  bade  adieu  to  each  other  affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he 
had  got  down  upon  the  foot- pavement,  he  called  out,  Fare  you  well; 
and  without  looking  back,  sprung  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  brisk* 
nets,  if  1  may  use  that  expression,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  strug- 
gle to  conceal  uneasiness,  and  impressed  me  with  a  foreboding  of  our 
long,  long  separation. 

1  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to  have  the  chance  of  talking 
over  my  negotiation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  but  the  multiplicity 
of  his  Lordship's  important  engagements  did  not  allow  of  it ;  so 
I  left  the  management  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Soon  after  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  bad  the  mortification  of  being 
informed  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  that,  "  what  she  supposed  he  never  believed," 
was  true;  namely,  that  she  was  actually  going  to  marry  Signor  Piozxi, 
an  Italian  music-master.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  in  vain. 
If  the  would  publish  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  be- 
tween Dr.  Johnson  and  her  on  the  subject,  we  should  have  a  full  view 
of  his  real  sentiments.  As  it  is,  our  judgment  must  be  biassed  by 
that  characteristic  specimen  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  us: 
Poor  Thrale,  I  thought  that  either  her  virtue  or  her  vice  would  have  re- 
strained her  from  such  a  marriage.  She  is  now  become  a  subject  for 
her  enemies  to  exult  over;  and  for  her  friends,  if  she  has  any  left,  to 
forget,  or  pity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  derived  a  considerable  portion  of 
happiness  from  the  comforts  and  elegancies  which  he  enjoyed  in  Mr* 
No.  If.  5  Z 
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Thrale's  family ;  but  Mrs,  Tbrale  assures  us  he  was  indebted  for  these 
to  her  husband  alone,  who  certainly  respected  him  sincerely.  Her  words 
are,  "  Veneration  for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  his  talents,  delight  in  his 
conversation,  and  habitual  endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put 
upou  me,  and  of  which  he  contentedly  bore  his  share  for  sixteen  or  se- 
venteen years,  made  me  go  on  so  long  with  Mr.  Johnson  ;  but  the  per- 
petual confinement  1  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying  in  the  first  years 
of  our  friendship,  and  irksome  in  the  last:  nor  could  I  pretend  to  sup- 
port it  without  help,  when  my  coadjutor  was  no  more."  Alas  I  how  dif- 
ferent is  this  from  the  declarations  which  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Tbrale 
make  iu  his  life-time,  without  a  single  murmur  against  any  peculiarities 
or  against  any  one  circumstance  which  attended  their  intimacy. 

Asa  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose  Life  I  am  writing,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  guard  my  readers  against  the  mistaken  notion  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  character,  which  this  lady's  "  Anecdotes"  of  him  suggest :  for 
from  the  very  nature  and  form  of  her  book,  "  it  lends  deception  lighter 
wings  to  fly.*' 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,  (says  an  eminent  critic,)  that  she  has  com- 
prised in  a  small  volume  all  that  she  could  recollect  of  Pr.  Johnsou  in 
twenty  years,  during  which  period,  doubtless,  some  severe  thing*  were 
•aid  by  him:  and  they  who  read  the  book  in  two  hours,  naturally  enough 
suppose  his  whole  conversation  was  of  this  complexion.  But  the  fact  is, 
1  have  been  often  in  his  company,  and  never  once  heard  him  say  a  severe 
thing  to  any  one:  and  many  others  can  attest  the  same.  When  he  did 
say  a  severe  thing,  it  was  generally  extorted  by  ignorance  pretending  to 
knowledge,  or  by  extreme  vanity  or  affectation. 

"  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,  (adds  he,)  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  no- 
tice : 

"  It  is  said, '  That  natural  roughness  of  his  manner  so  often  mentioned, 
would,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  his  notion*,  burst  through  them 
all  from  time  to  time  ;  and  he  once  bade  a  very  celebrated  lady,  who 
praised  him  with  too  much  zeal,  perhaps,  Qr  perhaps  tpo  strong  an  em- 
phasis, which  always  offended  him,  consider  what  her  flattery  was  worth 
before  she  ehoaked  him  with  it.'* 

Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted  with  this. — The  person 
thus  represented  as  being  harshly  treated,  though  a  very  celebrated  lady, 
was  then  just  come  to  London  from  an  obscure  situation  in  the  country. 
At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  one  evening,  she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  very 
soon  began  to  pay  her -court  to  him  in  the  most  fulsome  strain.  Spare 
me,  I  beseech  you,  dear  Madam,  was  his  reply.  She  still  laid  it  ou. 
Pray, Madam,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  ;  he  rejoined.  ISot  paying  any 
attention  to  these  warnings,  she  continued  still  her  eulogy.  At  length, 
provoked  by  this  indelicate  and  vain  obtrusion  of  compliment,  he  ex- 
claimed, Dearest  lady,  consider  with  yourself  what  your  flattery  is  worth 
before  you  bestow  it  so  frtely. 
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How  different  does  this  story  appear,  when  accompanied  with  all  these 
circumstances  which  really  belong  to  it,  but  which  Mrs.  Thrale  either 
did  not  know,  or  has  suppressed. 

She  says,  in  another  place,  "  One  gentlemau,  however,  who  dined  at  a 
nobleman's  house  in  his  company,  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  to  whom  1 
was  obliged  for  the  anecdote,  was  willing  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of 
King  William's  character ;  and  hating  opposed  and  contradicted  John- 
son two  or  three  times,  petulantly  enoogh,  the  master  of  the  house  began 
to  feel  uneasy,  and  expect- disagreeable  consequences;  to  avoid  which  he 
said,  loud  enough  for  the  Doctor  to  hear,— our  friend  here  has  no  mean- 
ing now  iu  all  this,  except  just  to  relate  at  club  to-morrow  how  he  teazed 
Johnsou  at  dinner  to-day  ;  this  is  all  to  do  himself  honour.— No,  upon 
my  word,  replied  the  other,  1  see  no  honour  in  it,  whatever  you  may  do. 
—Well,  Sir,  returned  Mr.  Johnson,  sternly,  if  you  do  not  see  the  honour 
1  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace." 

This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale  was  not  in  the  company,  though 
be  might  have  related  the  story  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A  friend,  from  whom 
1  had  the  story,  was  present :  and  it  was  not  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman. 
On  the  observation  being  made  by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a  gentle- 
man's contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had  talked  for  the  honour,  &c.  the 
gentleman  muttered  in  a  low  voice,  "  1  see  no  honour  in  it :''  and  Dr. 
Johnson  said  nothing :  so  all  the  rest  (though  bien  trouvee)  is  mere 
garnish. 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  describes  him  :  "  Ever  musing  till  he 
was  called  out  to  couverse,  and  conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his  friends* 
or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to  take  offence,  consigned  him 
back  again  to  silent  meditation."  Yet  in  the  same  book,  she  tells  us, 
"  He  was,  however,  seldom  inclined  to  be  silent,  when  any  moral  or 
literary  question  was  started  ;  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that,  like 
the  Sage  in  •  Husseins,'  be  spoke,  and  attention  watched  his  lips ;  be 
reasoned,  and  conviction  closed  his  periods.*1— His  conversation,  indeed, 
was  to  far  from  ever  fatiguing  his  friends,  that  they  regretted  when 
it  was  interrupted  or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim  in  Milton's  language* 

"  With  thee  coeversiag,  I  forgot  all  time." 

• 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  mucji  in  behalf  of  my  illustrious 
friend  in  saying,  that  however  smart  aud  entertaining  Mrs.  Thrale'a 
"  Anecdotes"  are,  they  must  not  be  held  as  good  evidence  agninst  him  ; 
for  wherever  an  instance  of  harshness  and  severity  is  told,  1  beg  leave,  to 
doubt  its  perfect  authenticity ;  for  though  there  may  have  been  some 
foundation  for  it,  yet,  like  that  of  his  reproof  to  the  "  very  celebrated 
lady,"  it  may  be  so  exhibited  io  the  narration  as  to  be  very  unlike  the 
real  fact. 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following  anecdote  is  to  represent  Dr. 

Johnson  as  extremely   deficient  in  affection,   tenderness^  or  even  com* 

moo  civility.     When  I  one  day  lamented  the   loss  of  a  first  cousin 
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killed  in  America,-*Prithee,  my  dear#  said  he,  have  doner  with  canting  ; 
how  would' the  wotld'be  the  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all  your  relations 
were  at  once  spitted  like  larks,  and  roasted  for  Presto**  supper  ? — Presto 
was  the  dbg  that  lay  under  the  table  while  we  talked. — I  suspect  this 
too  of  exaggeration  and1  distortion.  1  allow  that  he  made  her  an  angry 
speech;  but' let  the  circumstances  fairly  appear,  as  tbld  by  Mr.  Baretti, 
who  was  present : 

Mrs.  Thrale,  while  slipping  very  heartily  upon  larks,  hid  down  bet 
knife  and  fork,  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  O,  my  dear  Johnson,  do  yotft 
know  what  has  happened'?'  The  last  letters  from  abroad  have  brought  at 
an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's  head  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 
Johnson,  who  was  shocked  both  at  the  fact,  And  her  light  unfeeling 
manner  of  mentioning  it,  replied,  Madam,  it  would  give  you  very  lit- 
tle concern  if  all  your  relations  were  spitted'  like  those  larks,  add  drest 
for  Presto's  supper* 

It  is  With  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  animadvert  on  th*  in- 
accuracies of  Mrs.  Piozzni  "  Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps  I  may  be  thought 
to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  he>  little  collection.  But  as  from  Johnson's 
long  residence  under  Mr.  Thrale's  roof,  and  his  intimacy  with  her,  the 
account  which  she  has  given  of  bim  may  have  made  an  unfavourable 
and*  unjust  impression,  my  dnty,  tfs  a  faithful  biographer,  bar  obliged- 
roe  reluctantly  to  perform  this  onpleasing  task*. 

Having  left  the  pious  negotiation,  as  1  called  it,  in  the  best  hands,  I 
•hall  here  insert  what  relates  to  it.     Johuson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
holds  on  July  6,  as  follows ;  I  am  going,  1  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  try 
the  air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go.     Let  me,  how- 
ever, meution  to  you  what  I  have  much  at  heart. — If  the  Chancellor 
should  continue  his  atteution  to  Mr.  Boswell's  request,  and  confer  with 
you  on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state,  I  am  very  desirous  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  asking  money  upon  false  pretences.     I  desire 
you   to  represent  to  his  Lordship,  what,  as  soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he 
will  perceive  to  be  reasonable, — That,  if  I  grow  much  worse,  I  shall  be 
afraid  to  leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer  the  incouveniences  of  travel,  and 
pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign  country ; — That,  if  I  grow  much  bet- 
ter, of  which   indeed  there  is  now  little  appearance,  I  shut  I  not  wish  to 
leave  my  friends  and  my  domestic  comforts ;  for  1  do  not  travel  for  plea- 
sure or  curiosity;  yet  if  I  should  recover,  curiosity  would  revive.— Is 
my  present  state,  I  am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle  for  a  little  longer  life, 
and   hope  to  obtain  some  help  from  a  softer  climate.     Do  for  me  what 
you  cao.     He  wrote  to  me  July  26 :  I  wish  your  affairs  could  have  per- 
mitted a  longer  aod  continued  exertion  of  your  zeal  and  kindness.    They 
that  have  your  kindness  may  want  your  ardour.     In  the  mean  time  1  am 
very  feeble,  and  very  dejected. 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I  was  informed,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  called  on  him,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  application 
had  not  been  successful ;  but  that  his  Lord&hip,  after  speaking  highly 
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in  praise  of  Johnson*  as  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  de- 
sired Sir  Joshua  to  let  hi  in  know,  that  on  granting  a  mortgage  of  hisr 
{tension,  he  should  draw  on  his  Lordship  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds ;  and  that  his  Lordship  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
mortgage  to  be,  that  he  wished  the  business  to  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  appear  to  be  under  the  least  possible 
obligation.  Sir  Joshua  mentioned,  that  he  had  by  the  same  post  comma* 
nicated  all  this  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion  will  appear  from  what 
lie  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : 

Ashbourne,  September  9*      Many   words  I  hope  are  not  necessary 

between  you  and  me,   to  convince  you  what  gratitude  is  excited  in 

my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's  liberality,  and  your  kind  offices.  *  * 
•  o  •  • 

1  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which,  when  you  have 
read'  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  other  general  seal, 
smd'  convey  it  to  him  :  had  I  sent  it  directly  to  him,  1  should  have  seemed 
to  overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention. 

TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR. 

MY    LORD, 

After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation  of  mankind,)  the  ge- 
s*ero*Uy  of  your  Lord*hip'«  offer  raises  in  me  not  less  wonder  than  gra- 
titude. Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I  should  gladly  receive,  if  my 
condition  made  it  necessary;  for,  to  such  a  mind,  who  wouTd  not  be 
proud  to  own  his  obligations  ?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to 
so  great  a  measure  of  health,'  that  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much 
of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  myself  the 
charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the  continent,  though 
1  once  thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged  by  my  physi- 
cians; and  1  was  very  desirous  that  your  Lordship  shou Id  be  told  of  it 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  an  event  very  uncertain  ;  for  if  I  grow 
much  better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much  worse,  not  able,  to 
migrate.— Your  Lordship  was  first  solicited  without  my  knowledge ;  but, 
when  I  was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  patron- 
age, I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long 
time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this 
cold  reception  has  been  scarce  a  disappointment ;  and,  from  your  Lord* 
ship's  kindness,  I  have  received  a  benefit,  which  only  men  like  you. 
are  able  to  bestow.  1  shall  now  live  mi  At  tarior,  with  a  higher  opinion 
of  my  own  merit. 

1  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged. 
Most  grateful,  and 

Most  humble  servant, 
September,  1764.  Sam.  Johnson. 
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Upon  this  unexpected  failure  1  abstain  from  presuming  to  make  any 
remarks,  or  to  offer  any  conjectures. 

Having  after  repeated  reasonings,  brought  Dr.  Johnson  to  agree  to 
my  removing  to  London,  and  even  to  furnish  me  with  arguments  in 
favour  of  what  he  had  opposed ;  1  wrote  to  him  requesting  he  would 
write  them  for  me;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply,  and  I  shall  extract 
that  part  of  bis  letter  to  me  of  June  1 1,  as  a  proof  how  well  he  could 
exhibit  a  cautious  yet  encouraging  view  of  it : 

I  remember,  aud  entreat  you  to  remember,  that  virtus  estvitiumfu- 
gcre;  the  first  approach  to  riches  is  security  from  poverty.  The  condi- 
tion upon  which  you  have  my  consent  to  settle  in  London  is,  that  your 
expence  never  exceeds  your  annual  income.  Fixing  this  basis  of  secu- 
rity, you  cannot  be  hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much  advsoced.  The 
lots  of  your  Scottish  business,  which  is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  Dot  to  be 
reckoned  as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  possibilities  that  open  here 
upon  you.  If  you  succeed,  the  question  of  prudence  is  at  an  end  :  every 
body  will  think  that  done  right  which  ends  happily  ;  and  though  your 
expectations,  of  which  1  would  not  advise  you  to  talk  too  much,  should 
not  be  totally  answered,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  get  friends  who  will  do 
for  you  all  that  your  present  situation  allows  you  to  hope;  and  if,  after 
t  few  years,  you  should  return  to  Scotland,  you  will  return  with  a  mind 
supplied  by  various  conversation,  and  many  opportunities  of  enquiry, 
with  much  knowledge,  and  materials  for  reflection  and  instruction* 

Let  as  now  contemplate  Johnson  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  still  retaining  for  her  all  the  tenderness  of  affection. 

TO  THE  REVEREND  MR,     BAGSHAW,  AT  BROMLEY. 

SIR, 

Perhaps,  you  may  remember,  that  in  the  year  1753,  you  committed 
to  the  ground  my  dear  wife.  1  now  entreat  your  permission  to  lay  a 
stone  upon  her;  and  have  sent  the  inscription,  that,  if  you  find  it  proper, 
you  may  signify  your  allowance. 

You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  showing  the  place  where  she  lies, 
that  the  stone  may  protect  her  remains. 

Mr.  Kyland  will  wait  on  you  for  the  inscription,  and  procure  it  to  be 
engraved.  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  shrink  from  this  mournful  office. 
When  it  is  done,  if  I  have  strength  remaining,  I  will  vit.it  Bromley  once 
again,  and  pay  you  part  of  the  respect  to  which  you  have  a  right  from, 
Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

July  the  12th.  1784.  SAM.   JOHNSON. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Langton  :  I  cannot  but  think  that 
in  my  languid  and  anxious  state,  I  have  some  reason  to  complain  that  I 
receive  from  you  neither  enquiry  nor  consolation.     You  know  how  much 
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I  value  your  friendship,  and  with  what  confidence  I  expect  your  kind- 
new,  if  I  wanted  any  act  of  tenderness  that  you  could  perforin ;  at  least, 
if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  thiuk  your  ignorance  is  your  own  fault.  Yet 
how  long  is  it  that  I  have  lived  almost  in  your  neighbourhood  without 
the  least  notice. — I  do  not  however,  consider  this  neglect  as  particularly 
shown  tome;  I  hear  two  of  your  most  valuable  friends  make  the  same 
complaint.  But  why  are  all  thus  overlooked  ?  You  are  not  oppressed 
by  sickness,  you  are  Pot  distracted  by  business;  if  you  are  sick,  you  are 
sick  of  leisure :— Anu  allow  yourself  to  be  told,  that  no  disease  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  or  avoided.  Rather  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  good,  is  the 
lowest  state  of  a  degraded  mind.  That  voluntary  debility,  which  ma* 
dern  language  is  content  to  term  indolence,  will,  if  it  is  not  counteracted 
by  resolution,  render  in  time  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  turn  the 
flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue. — I  do  not  expect  nor  desire  to  see  you, 
because  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  your  mother  stays  so  long  with 
yoo,  and  I  should  think  you  neither  elegant  nor  grateful,  if  you  did  not 
•tudy  her  gratification.  You  will  pay  my  respects  to  both  the  ladies, 
and  to  all  the  young  people.— -I  am  goiug  Northward  for  a  while,  to  try 
what  help  the  couotry  can  give  roe;  but,  if  you  will  write,  the  letter  will 
come  after  me. 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  flat- 
tering himself  that  he  might  be  in  some  degree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
several  of  his  friends,  from  which  I  shall  select  what  appears  to  me  proper 
for  publication,  without  attending  nicely  to  chronological  order. 

To  Dr.  Brocklesby,  he  writes,  Ashbourne,  July  90.  The  kind  at- 
tention which  you  have  so  long  shewn  to  my  health  and  happiness,  makes 
it  as  much  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  a  call  of  interest,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  what  b* fills  me,  when  accident  recovers  me  from  your  imme- 
diate care.— The  journey  of  the  first  day  was  performed  with  very  little 
tense  of  fatigue  ;  the  second  day  brought  me  to  Lichfield,  without  much 
lassitude;  but  1  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  have  bore  such  violent  agita- 
tion for  many  days  together.  Tell  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  the  coach  I 
read  •  Ciceronianus,'  which  I  concluded  as  1  entered  Lichfield.  My 
affection  and  understanding  went  along  with  Erasmus,  except  that  ooce 
or  twice  he  somewhat  unskilfully  entangles  Cicero's  civil  or  moral,  with 
his  rhetorical  character. — 1  staid  five  days  at  Lichfield,  but,  being  unable 
to  walk,  had  no  great  pleasure,  and  yesterday  (19th)  1  came  hither, 
where  I  am  to  try  what  air  and  attention  can  perform.— Of  any  improve- 
ment in  my  health  I  cannot  yet  please  myself  with  the  perception.— The 
asthma  has  no  abatement.  Opiates  stop  the  fit,  so  as  that  I  can  sit  and 
sometimes  lie  easy,  but  they  do  not  now  procure  me  the  power  of  motion  ; 
and  1  am  afraid  that  my  general  streogth  of  body  does  not  encrease. 
The  weather  indeed  is  not  beoign ;  but  how  low  is  he  sunk  whose  strength 
depends  upon  the  weather  ! — I  am  now  looking  into  F I  oyer,  who  lived 
with  his  asthma  to  almost  his  ninetieth  year.    His  book  by  want  of  or- 
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der  is  obscure ;  and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of  the  same  kind  with  mine* 
Something  however  I  may  perhaps  learn— My  appetite  still  continues 
keep  enough ;  and  what  I  consider  as  a  symptom  of  radical  health,  X 
have  a  voracious  delight  in  raw  summer  fruit,  of  which  1  was  less  eager  a 
few  years  ago.  You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this  account  to  Dr. 
Heberden,  and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  let  me  have  yopr  joint  opinion* 
—Now — abite  ctir<e;— 4et  me  enquire  after  the  Club. 

July  31.  Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Heberden  might  be  at  Windsor, 
I  thought  your  letter  lpngin  coming.  But,  you  know,  nocitufapetvn- 
tur,  the  letter  which  I  so  much  desired,  tells  me  that  I  Have  lost  one  of 
my  best  and  tenderest  friends.  My  comfort  is,  that  he  appeared  to  live 
like  a  man  that  had  always  before  his  eyes  the  fragility  of  our  present 
existence,  and  was  therefore,  I  hope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  judge. 
Your  attention,  dear  Sir,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberden,  to  my  health,  is  ex- 
tremely kind.  1  am  loth  to  think  that  i  grow  worse ;  and  cannot  fairly 
prove  even  to  my  own  partiality,  that  I  grow  much  better. 

August  5.  1  return  you  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for  your  unwearied  attention* 
both  medicinal  and  friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect  of  your  care  by 
living  to  acknowledge  it. 

August  12.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  roe  in  your  thoughts,  and  men- 
tion my  case  to  others  as  you  have  opportunity.  1  seem  to  myself  nei- 
ther to  gain  nor  lose  strength.  I  have  lately  tried  milk,  but  have  yet 
found  no  advantage,  and  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a  liquid.  My  appe- 
tite is  still  good,  which  I  know  is  dear  Dr.  Heberden's  criterion  of  the 
vis  vitoe.  As  we  canuot  now  see  each  other,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you 
cannot  think  with  what  warmth  of  expectation  r  reckon  the  hours  of  * 
post-day. 

August  14.  I  have  hitherto  sent- you  only  melancholy  letters,  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  some  better  account.  Yesterday  the  asthma  remitted, 
perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved  with  more  ease  than  I  have  enjoyed 
for  many  weeks.  May  God  continue  his  mercy.-— This  account  I  would 
not  delay,  because  1  am  not  a  lover  of  complaints,  or  com  plainer*,  and  yet 
I  have  8i nee  we  parted,  uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terror  and  sorrow. 
Write  to  me,  dear  Sir. 

August  16.  Better  I  hope,  and  better.  My  respiration  gets  more 
and  more  ease  and  liberty.  I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after  a  very 
liberal  dinner,  without  any  inconvenience ;  it  is  indeed  no  long  walk, 
but  I  never  walked  it  without  difficulty,  since  I  game,  before.  •  •  •  • 
•  *  the  intention  was  only  to  overpower  the  seeming  wis  inertia*  of  the 
pectoral  and  pulmonary  muscles. — I  am  favoured  with  a  degree  of  ease 
that  very  much  delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of  another  race  upon  the 
u  stairs  of  the  Academy.  If  I  were,  howe? er,  of  a  humour  to  see,  or  to 
show  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the  dark  side,  I  might  say, 

1  Quid  $e  cxmpta  juvat  spinis  depluribus  una  ." 
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The  nighti  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water  rises,  though  it  does  not 
rite  very  fast.  Let  us,  however,  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  we  have. 
The  remission  of  one  disease  will  enable  nature  to  combat  the  rest.— r- 
The  squills  I  have  not  neglected  ;  for  1  have  taken  more  than  a  hundred 
drops  A  day,  and  one  day  took  two  hundred  and  fifty,  wHich,  according 
to  the  popular  equivalent  of  a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  than  half  an 
ounce.-— I  thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  attention  in  ordering  the  medi- 
cines ;  your  attention  to  me  has  never  failed.  If  the,  virtue  of  medicines 
could  be  enforced  by  the  benevolence  of  the  prescribe^  how  soon  should 
I  be  well. 

August  19.  The  relaxation  of  the  asthma  still  cootittues,  yet  1  do 
not  trust  it  wholly  to  itvelf,  but  soothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate. 
1  not  only  perform  the  perpetual  act  of  respiration  with  le-s  labour,  but 
I  can  walk  with  fewer  intervals  of  rest,  and  with  greater  freedom  of  mo* 
tion.—  I  never  thought  well  of  Dr.  James's  compounded  medicines ; 
hit  ingredients  appear  to  me  sometimes  inefficacious  and  trifling,  and 
sometimes  heterogeneous  and  destructive  of  each  other.  This  prescrip- 
tion exhibits  a  composition  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  in 
which  there  are  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  and  six  drops  [of]  the 
baick  tincture,  He  that  writes  thus  surely  writes  for  *how.  The  basis 
of  his  medicine  is  the  gum  ammouiacum,  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used 
to  give,  but  of  which  1  never  shw  any  effect.  We  will,  if  you  plea*e, 
let  this  medicine  alone.  The  squills  have  every  suffrage,  and  in  the 
squills  we  will  rest  for  the  present. 

August  21.  The  kindness  which  you  show  by  hsving  me  in  your 
thoughts  npon  all  occasions,  will,  1  hope,  always  fill  my  heart  with  gra- 
titute.  Be  pleased  to  return  my  thanks  to  Sir  George  Baker,  for  the 
consideration  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me.— Is  this  the  Balloon  that 
bas  been  so  long  expected,  this  balloon  to  which  I  subscribed,  but  with- 
out payment  ?  it  is  a  pity  that  philosophers  have  been  disappointed,  and 
shame  that  they  have  been  cheated ;  but  1  know  not  well  how  to  pre* 
vent  either.  Of  this  experiment  1  have  read  oothing  ;  where  was  it  ex- 
hibited ?  and  who  was  the  man  who  ran  away  with  so  much  money  ?— 
Continue,  dear  Sir,  to  write  often  aod  more  at  a  time  ;  -for  none  of  your 
prescriptions  operate  to  their  proper  uses  more  certainly  than  your  let- 
ters operate  as  cordials. 

August  26.  I  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post  without  a  letter,  but 
won  are  not  to  expect  such  indulgence  very  often  ;  for  I  write  not  so 
much  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say,  as  because  I  hope  for  an  answer  ; 
and  the  vacancy  of  my  life  here  makes  a  letter  of  great  value.— -1  have 
here  little  company  and  little  amusement,  and  thus  abandoned  to  thecou- 
templation  of  my  own  miseries,  1  am  something  gloomy  and  depressed; 
this  too  1  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  think,  useful ;  but  I  seldom 
take  more  than  one  grain.— Is  not  this  strange  weather  ?  Winter  absorbed 
the  spring,  and  now  antenna  is  come  before  we  have  had  summer.    But 
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.  let  not  our  kindness  for  each  other  imitate  the  inconstancy  of  the 
t 
season!. 

Sept,  2.     Mr.  Wind  barn  has  been  here  to  see  me ;  he  came,  I  think, 

forty  miles  out  of  his  way,  aud  staid  about  a  day  and  a  half,   perhaps  1 

make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was.     Such  conversation  1  shall  not  have 

again  till  I  come  back  to  the  regions  of  literature ;  aud  I  here  Windham 

i%  inter  Stellas  Luna  minores.     He  then  mentions  the  effects  of  certain 

medicines,  as  taken ;  that  "  Nature  is  recovering  its  original  powers,  and 

the  functions  returning  to  their  proper  state,     God  continue  his  mercies, 

and  grant  me  to  use  them  rightly.** 

Sept.  9.  Do  you  know  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ?  Aud 
have  you  ever  eeen  ChaUworth  ?  1  was  at  Chatsworth  on  Monday  :  i  had 
seen  it  before,  but  never  when  its  owners  were  at  ho  rue  ;  I  was  very  kindly 
received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  stay  ;  but  1  told  them  that  a  sick  man 
is  not  a  fit  inmate  of  a  great  house.     But  1  hope  to  go  agaui  gome  time. 

Sept.  11.  1  think  nothing  grows  worse,  but  all  rather  better,  except 
sleep,  aud  that  of  late  has  been  at  its  old  pranks.  Last  evening,  I  felt 
what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time,  an  inclination  to  walk  foramu»e~ 
ment ;  1  took  a  short  walk,  aud  come  back  again  neither  breathless  nor 
fatigued.— This  has  been  a  gloomy,  frigid,  uugeuial  summer;  but  of 
late  it  seems  to  mend  :  e  hear  the  heat  sometimes  mentioned,  but  I  do 
npt  feel  it ;  T  hope,  however,  with  good  help,  to  find  means  of  supporting 
a  winter  at  home,  and  to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Club  what  is  dotug,  and 
what  ought  to  be  doing  in  the  world.  I  have  no  company  here,  aud 
shall  naturally  come  home  hungry  for  conversation. — To  wish  you,  dear 
Sir,  more  leisure,  would  not  be  kind  ;  but  what  leisure  you  have,  you 
iiiu»t  be* tow  upon  me, 

Sept.  ]6.  1  have  now  let  you  alone  for  a  long  time,  having  indeed 
little  to  say.  You  charge  me  somewhat  unjustly  with  luxury.  At 
Chatsworth,  you  should  remember,  that  I  have  eaten  but  once  ;  and  the 
Doctor,  with  whom  1  live,  follows  a  milk  diet.  J  grow  no  fatter,  though 
Qjy  stomach,  if  it  be  not  disturbed  by  phynic,  uever  faiU  me.  —  1  now 
grow  weary  of  solitude,  aud  think  of  removing  next  week  to  Lichfield,  a 
place  of  more  society,  but  otherwUe  of  less  convenience.  When  1  am 
settled,  1  shall  write  again, — Of  the  hot  weather  that  you  mentioned, 
we  have  [not]  had  in  Derbyshire  very  much,  and  for  myself  1  seldom 
feel  heat,  aud  suppose  that  my  frigidity  iu  the  effect  of  my  dU  ten)  per  • 
a  supposition  which  naturally  leads  me  to  hope  that  a  hotter  climate 
may  be  useful.     But  I  hope  to  stand  another  English  winter. 

Lichfield,  Sept.  2$.  ^ue  day  1  had  three  letters  about  the  air  balloon  : 
yours  was  far  the  best,  and  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my  friends  io  the 
country  an  idea  of  this  species  of  amu»tinent.  in  aniusrmeut  merearuui-e- 
ment,  1  am  afraid  it  must  end,  for  1  do  not  find  that  its  course  can  be  di- 
rected so  a*  that  it  should  serve  any  purposes  of  communication  :  and  it  can 
give  no  new  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  air  at  different  heights,  till 
they  have  ascended  above  the  height  of  mountain*,  which  they  seem  uever 
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likely  to  do. — I  came  hither  on  the  27th.  How  long  I  •hall  stay,  1  have 
not  determined.  My  dropay  is  gone,  and  my  asthma  much  remitted* 
but  I  have  felt  my  eel  fa  little  declining  these  two  days,  or  at  least  to  day  : 
bat  such  vicissitudes  must  be  expected.  One  day  may  be  worse  than 
another  :  but  this  last  month  is  far  better  than  the  former  ;  if  the  next 
s  boy  Id  be  as  much  better  than  this,  1  shall  ruu  about  the  town  on  my 
own  tegs. 

October  6.  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not  much  lament :  to  make 
new  bolloons,  is  to  repeat  the  jest  again.  We  now  know  a  method  of 
mounting  into  the  air,  and,  1  think,  are  not  likely  to  know  more.  The 
vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide  them ;  and  they  can  gratify 
so  curiosity  till  we  mount  with  them  to  greater  heights  than  we  can 
reach  without ;  till  we  rise  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains* 
which  we  have  yet  not  done.  We  know  the  state  of  the  Vir  in  all  its 
region*,  to  the  top  of  Tene rifle,  and  therefore,  learn  nothing  from  those 
who  navigate  a  balloon  below  the  clouds.  The  6rst  experiment,  how* 
ever,  was  bold,  and  deserved  applause  and  reward.  But  since  it  has 
been  performed,  and  its  event  is  known,  I  had  rather  now  find  a 
medicine  that  can  ease  an  asthma. 

To  Mr.  Hoole.  Ash  bourn,  Aug.  7.  Since  I  wsa  here,  I  have  two 
little  letters  from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to  write.  But 
every  man  is  most  free  with  his  best  friends,  because  he  does  not  sop- 
pose  that  they  can  suspect  him  of  intentional  incivility.— -One  reason  for 
oiy  omtsson  is,  that  being  in  a  place  to  which  yon  are  wholly  a  stranger,  I 
have  no  topics  of  correspondence.  If  you  had  any  knowledge  of  Ash* 
bourne,  1  cooid  tell  you  of  two  Ashbourne  men,  who,  being  last  week 
coudesnned  at  Derby  to  be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  went  and  hanged  tbero- 
aelves  in  their  cell.  But  this,  however  it  may  supply  us  with  talk,  is, 
jKftbing  to  you.— Your  kindness,  know, I  would  make  you  glad  to  hear 
tome  good  of  me,  but  I  have  not  much  good  to  tell ;  if  I  grow  not  worse 
it  ie  all  that  I  can  say.— 1  hope  Mrs.  Hoole  receives  more  help  from  her 
migration.  Make  her  my  compliments,  atid  write  again  to,  ^rtSiry 
jfetJr  affectionate  servant. 


To  Dr.  Burney.  August*.  The  weather  you  know  hsa  nafJMtl 
balmy  ;  1  am  now  reduced  to  think,  and  am  at  last  content  to  talk  of 
the  weather.  Pride  must  have  a  fall.— I  have  lost  dear  Mr.  Allen  ;  and 
frbfcrever  f  turn,  the  dead  or  the  dying  meet  my  notice,  and  foice  my 
attention  upon  misery  and  mortality.  Mrs.  Burney's  escape  from  so 
much  danger,  and  her  ease  after  so  much  pain,  throws,  however,  some 
T'diaoce  of  hope  upon  the  gloomy  prospect.  May  her  recovery  be  per- 
fect, and  her  continuance  long.— I  struggle  hard  for  my  life.  Itake 
phytic,  and  take  air ;  my  friend's  chariot  is  always  ready.  We  have 
run  this  morning  twenty-four  mi  I  en,  and  could  run  forty-eight  more* 
But  who  can  rnn  the  race  icith  death  f 
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Sept.  4.  [Concerning  *  private  transaction,  in  which  hi* opinion 
asked,  and  after  giving  it,  he  makes  the  following  reflections,  which  are  ' 
applicable  on  other  occasion*.]  Nothing  deserves  more  compassion  than 
wrong  conduct  with  good  meaning ;  than  loss  01  obliquy  suffered  by 
oue,  who,  as  he  is  conscious  only  of  good  intentions,  wonders  why  be 
loses  that  kindness  which  he  wishes  to  preserve  ;  and  not  knowing  his 
own  fault,  if,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  nobody  will  tell  him,  goes  on  to 
offend  by  his  endeavours  to  please.  I  am  delighted  by  finding  that  our 
opinions  are  the  same.— You  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  by  continuing 
to  write*     A  post  day  has  now  been  long  a  day  of  recreation. 

To  Mr.  Lung  ton.  Aug.  25.  The  kindness  of  your  last  lstter,  and 
my  omits! on  to  answer  it,  begins  to  give  you,  even  in  my  opioion,  a 
right  to  recriminate,  and  charge  me  with  forgetfulness  for  the  absent* 
1  will,  therefore;  delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account  of  myself,  and  wish 
I  Could  relate  what  would  please  either  myself  or  my  friend.— On 
July  13,  I  left  London  partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new  air  and 
change  of  place,  and  partly  excited  by  the  sick  man's  impatience  of 
the  present.  1  got  to  Lichfield  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very  little 
fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the  consolation  to  find,  that  since  my 
last  visit  my  three  old  acquaintance  are  all  dead.— July  SO,  i  want 
to  Ashbourne,  where  I  have  been  tilt  now  ;  the  houne  in  which  we 
live  is  repairing.  I  live  in  too  much  solitude,  and  am  often  deeply 
dejected  :  1  wish  we  were  nearer  and  rejoice  in  your  removal  to  Lou- 
don. A  friend,  at  once  cheerful  and  serious,  is  a  great  acquisition* 
Let  us  not  neglect  one  another  for  the  little  time  which  providence 
allows  us  to  hope. — Of  my  health  I  cannot  tell  you*  what  my  wishes 
persuaded  me  to  except,  that  it  is  much  improved  by  the  season  or 
by  remedies  I  am  sleepless ;  my  legs  grow  weary  with  a  very  few  steps, 
and  the  water  breaks  its  boundaries  in  some  degree.  The  asthma, 
however,  has  remitted  ;  my  breath  is  still  much  obstructed,  but  is 
more  free  than  it  was.  Nights  of  watchfulness  produce  torpid  days; 
I  redd  very  little,  though  I  am  alone  :  for  1  am  tempted  to  supply 
in  the  day  what  1  lost  in  bed.  This  is  my  history  ;  like  all  other 
histories,  a  narrative  of  misery.  Yet  I  "am  s»o  much  better  thau  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  1  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  complain- 
ing.  1  now  *it  and  write  with  very  little  sensibility  of  paiu  or  weak- 
ness; hut  when  I  rise,  I  shall  find  my  leg*  betraying  me.  Of  the 
money  which  you  mentioned,  [  have  no  immediate  need  i  keep  it, 
however,  for  roe,  unless  some  exigence  requires  it.  Vour  papers  I 
will  bhew  you  certainly,  when  you  would  see  them;  but  L  am  a  little 
angry  at  you  for  not  keeping  minutes  of  your  own  accept um  et  expert* 
sum,  and  think  a  little  time  might  be  spared  from  Aristophane*,  for 
the  res  familiarit.  Forgive  me,  for  I  mean  well.  I  hope,  de.»r  Sir, 
tr it  you  and  Lady  Rothes,  and  all  the  you  114  people,  too  many  to 
eriutnerate,  are  weil  uml  lnj>|>\\     G.»d   bio*  y   u  all. 
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To  Mr.  Windlimm.  August.  The  tenderness  with  which  you  hare 
Wen  pleased  to  treat  me9  through  my  long  illness,  neither  health  nor 
•tckness  can,  I  hope,  make  roe  forget ;  and  you  are  not  to  suppose, 
that  after  we  psrted  you  were  no  longer  in  my  mind.  But  what  can 
a  sick  roan  say,  but  that  he  is  sick  ?  His  thoughts  are  necessarily 
coo  centered  in  himself:  he  neither  receives  nor  can  give  delight;  his 
enquiries  are  after  alleviations  of  pain,  and  his  efforts  are  to  catch 
tome  .  momentary  comfort. — Though  I  am  now  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Peak,  you  must  expect  no  account  of  its  wonders,  of  its  hills, 
its  waters,  its  caverns,  or  its  mines  ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  dear  Sir, 
what  I  hope  you  will  hear  with  less  satisfaction,  that,  for  about  a 
week  past,  my  asthma  has  been  less  afflictive. 

Lichfield,  October  2.  I  believe  you  had  been  long  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  phenomena  of  sickness,  not  to  be  surprised  that  a 
sick  man  wishes  to  be  where  he  is  not,  and  where  it  appears  to  every 
body  but  himself  that  he  might  easily  be,  without  havmg  any  reso- 
lution to  remove.  1  thought  Ashbourne  a  solitary  place,  but  did  not 
come  hither  till  last  Monday. — 1  have  here  more  company,  but  my 
health  for  this  last  week  has  not  advanced  ;  and  in  the  languoor  of 
disease  "how  little  can  be  done  ?  Whither  or  when  I  shall  make  my 
next  remove,  1  cannot  tell;  but  I  entreat  yon,  dear  Sir,  to  let  me 
know  from  time  to  time, "where  you  may  be  found,  for  your  residence 
is  a  very  powerful  attractive  to,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

To  Mr.  Davits.  August  14. — The  tenderness  with  which  you 
•I trays  treat  me,  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own  eyes  for  having  omitted 
to  write  in  so  long  a  separation  ;  I  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  ?ay  that  yon 
could  wish  to  hear.  All  has  been  hitherto  misery  accumulated  upoa 
misery,  disease  corroborating  disease,  till  yesterday  my  asthma  was  per* 
ceptibly  and  unexpectedly  mitigated.  I  am  much  comforted  with  this 
short  relief,  and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  it  may  continue  and 
improve.  1  have  at  present,  suah  a  degree  of  ease,  as  not  only  may  ad- 
mit the  comforts,  but  the  duties  of  life.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Davies. — Poor  dear  Allen,  he  was  a  good  man. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ashbourne,  July  21.  The  tenderness 
with  which  I  am  treated  by  my  friends,  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  are  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  my  health,  and  a  desire  so 
benevolent  ought  to  be  gratified. — I  came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days  with- 
out any  painful  fatigue,  and  on  Monday  came  hither,  where  I  purpoae 
to  stay  and  try  what  air  and  regularity  will  effect.  1  cannot  yet  per- 
tuade  myself  that  I  have  made  much  progress  in  recovery.  My  sleep  i* 
little,  my  breath  is  very  much  encumbered,  and  my  legs  are  very  weak. 
The  water  hat  encreased  a  little,  but  has  again  run  off.  The  most  dis- 
tressing symptom  is  want  of  sleep. 

August  19*  Having  hud  since  our  separation,  little  to  «ay  t' at 
jcould  please  you  or  myself  by  saying,  (  have  not  been  lavish  of  u*eit">s 
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letters ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  partake  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  can  now  tell  you  that  about  a  week  ago,  I  felt  suddenly  a  sen- 
sible remission  of  my  a*thma,  and  consequently  a  greater  lightness  of 
action  and  morion. — Of  this  grateful  alleviation  I  know  uot  the  cause,  odr 
dare  depend  upon  its  continuance,  but  while  it  lasts  I  endeavour  to  enjoy 
it,  and  am  desirous  of  communicating,  while  it  lasts,  my  pleasure  to  my 
friends, — Hitherto,  dear  Sir,  I  had  written  before  the  post,  which  stays 
in  this  town  but  a  little  while,  brought  me  your  letter.  Mr.  Da  vies 
seems  to  have  represented  my  little  tendency  to  recovery  in  terms  too 
splendid,  lam  still  restless,  still  weak,  still  watery,  but  the  asthma  is 
lest  oppressive. — Poor  Ramsey  !  On  which  side  soever  I  torn,  mortality 
presents  its  formidable  frown.  I  left  three  old  friends  at  Lichfield,  when 
1  was  last  there,  and  now  found  them  all  dead.  1  no  sooner  lost  sight 
of  dear  Allen,  thau  n  am  told  that  I  shall  see  him  no  more.  That  we 
must  all  die,  we  always  knew  ;  I  wish  I  had  sooner  remembered  it*  Dw 
Dot  think  roe  intrusive  or  importunate,  if  1  now  call,  dear  Sir,  on  you  to 
remember  it." 

Sept.  2.  "I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  from  the  court  has  inter- 
cepted your  furious  purposes.  1  could  not  in  any  case  have  approved 
such  public  violence  of  resentment,  and  should  have  considered  any  who 
encouraged  it,  as  rather  seeking  sport  for  themselves,  than  honour  for 
you.  Resentment  gratifies  him  who  intended  an  injury,  and  pains  him 
unjustly  who  did  not  intend  it." 

dejit.  9.  "  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before  this  day,  because  I 
w»'nt  on  the  sixth  to  ChaUworth,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the  post  was 
£one. — Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not  necessary  between  you  and  me  to 
Convince  you  what  gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor'* 
liberality  and  yoar  kind  offices.  I  did  not  indeed  expect  that  what  was 
asked  by  the  Chancellor  would  have  been  refused,  but  since  it  has,  we 
will  not  tell  that  any  thing  has  been  asked. — I  hive  enclosed  a  letter  to 
the  Chancellor,  which  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
seal  with  a  head,  or  other  general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him  ;  had  I  sent 
it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  favour  of  your 
intervention/1 

Sept.  18.  "  I  flattered  myself  that  this  week  would  have  given  me  a 
letter  from  you,  hut  none  has  come.  Write  to  me  now  and  then,  but 
direct  your  next  to  Lichfield,— I  think,  and  I  hope  am?ure,  that  I  still 
grow  better;  1  have  sometimes  good  nights;  but  am  still  in  my  le^s 
weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I  go  to  Lichfield  iu  hope  of  being  able 
to  pay  my  visits  on  foot,  for  there  are  no  coache*.  — I  have  three  Utters 
this  day  all  about  the  balloon  ;  1  could  have,  been  content  with  ore.  Do 
not  write  about  the  balloon,  whatever  tLe  you  may  think  proper  to  say." 

October  2.  "  I  am  always  proud  of  your  approbation,  and  therefore 
was  much  pleased  that  you  liked  my  letter.  When  you  copied  it,  you 
invaded  the  Chancellor's  right  rather  than  mine. — The  refusal  I  did 
not  expect,  but  I  had  never  thought  much  about  it,  for  I   doubted  whc 
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tber  the  Chancellor  had  so  much  tenderness  for  roe  as  to  ask.  He, 
being  keeper  of  the  King' a  conscience,  ought  oot  to  be  supposed  cap*, 
ble  of  an  improper  petition. — All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  as  we  have 
often  been  told;  and  the  adage  is  verified  in  your  place  and  my  favour; 
but  if  what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we  must  bid  it  welcome,  if 
it  makes  us  wiser.— I  do  not  at  present  grow  better,  uor  much  worse ;  my 
hopes,  however,  are  some*  hat  abated,  and  a  very  great  loss  is  the  lost  of. 
hope,  but  1  struggle  on  as  I  can.'* 

To  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Lichfield,  Oct.  20  When  you  were  here, 
you  were  pleased,  as  I  am  told,  to  think  my  absence  an  inconvenience. 
1  should  certainly  have  been  very  glad  to  give  to  skilful  a  lover  of  anti- 
quities any  information  about  my  native  place,  of  which,  however,  1  know 
not  much,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  much  is  known.— -Though 
1  have  not  given  you  any  amusement,  1  have  received  amusement  from 
jrou.  At  Ashbourne,  where  1  had  very  little  company,  I  had  the  luck 
to  borrow  ••  Mr.  Bowyer's  Life ;"  a  book  so  full  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, that  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of  his  old  friends.  1  thought 
that  I  could,  now  and  then,  have  told  yon  some  hints  worth  your  notice : 
and  perhaps  we  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope  we  shall  be  much  toge- 
ther; you  must  now  be  to  me  what  you  were  before,  aud  what  dear 
Mr.  Alien  was,  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly  away,  but  1  think 
he  was  a  very  good  man. — I  have  made  little  progress  in  recovery.  I  am 
very  weak,  aud  very  sleepless:  but  I  live  on  aud  hope. 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence,  which  1  have  thns  brought  to- 
gether, is  valuable,  both  as  an  addition  to  the  store  which  the  public 
itlre<idy  has  of  Johnson's  writings,  aud  as  exhibiting  a  genuine  and  noble 
specimen  of  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  neither  age  nor  sictueas 
could  impair  or  diminish. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writings  in  every  way,  whether  for  the 
public,  or  privately  to  bis  friends,  was  by  fits  and  starts;  for  we  see 
frequently,  that  many  letters  are  written  on  the  same  day.  When  he 
had  once  overcome  his  aversion  to  begin,  he  was,  I  suppose  desirous  to  go 
on,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  uneaty  reflection  of  delaying 
what  he  ought  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of  illness 
which  he  endured,  his  min«l  did  uot  lose  its  powers.  He  translated  an 
Ode  of  Horace,  which  is  printed  in  his  works,  and  composed  several 
prayers.  I  shall  insert  one  of  them,  which  is  so  wise  and  energetic,  a# 
philosophical  and  so  piou*,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its  affording  consolation 
to  many  a  sincere  Christum,  when  in  a  state  of  mind  to  which  I  believe 
the  best  are  sometimes  liable. 

And  here  1  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a  very  unjust  reflection,  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  both  against  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  faithful  servant, 
Mr.  Francis  Barber ;  as  if  both  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  culpable 
neglect  towards  a  person  of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom  Sir  John  chooses 
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to  call  a  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Heely  waa  not 
hit  relation  :  he  had  indeed  been  married  to  one  of  his  cousins,  but  she 
had  died  without  having  children,  and  he  had  married  another  woman ; 
so  that  even  the  blight  connection  which  there  once  had  been  by  alliance 
waa  dissolved.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  shewn  very  great  liberality  to 
this  man  while  his  first  wife  was  alive,  as  has  appeared  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,  was  humane  and  charitable  enough  to  continue  his  bounty 
to  him  occasionally  :  but  surely  there  was  no  strong  call  of  duty  upon 
him.  or  upon  his  legatee  to  do  more.  The  following  letter,  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  will  confirm  what  1  have 
atatcd : 

TO  MR.  HEELY,  No.    5,  IN  PYE-STKEET,  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir, 

As  necessity  obliges  you  to  call  so  soon  again  upon  me,  you  should 
at  least  have  told  the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply  your  present  want ; 
you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  much  to  spare.  Two  guineas  is  as  mucK 
as  you  ought  to  be  behind  with  your  creditor.— -If  you  wait  on  Mr.  Stra* 
han,  in  New-street,  Fetter-lane,  or  in  his  absence,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Stra^ 
han,  show  this,  by  which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you^  two  guineas, 
and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  hat' 
unaccountably  viewed  Johnson's  character  aud  conduct  in  almost  every 
particular,  with  an  unhappy  prejudice. 

We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  time,  in  his  native  city,  for  which 
he  ever  retained  a  warm  affection,  and  which,  by  a  sudden  apostrophe, 
under  the  word  Licht  he  introduces  with  rev  are  nee,  into  his  immortal 
Work,  ••  The  English  Dictionary  ; — Salve  magna  parens  f*  While 
here,  he  felt  a  revival  of  a4l  the  tenderness  of  filial  affection,  an  instance  of 
which  appeared  in  his  ordering  the  gravestone  and  inscription  over  Eli- 
zabeth Blaney  to  be  substantially  and  carefully  renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman,  with  whom  he  now  formed 
an  intimacy,  so  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great  freedom,  he  mentiooed  that 
he  could  not  in  general  accuse  himself  of  having  been  an  undutiful  son. 
Once,  indeed,  (said  he,)  1  was  disobedient ;  I  refused  to  attend  my 
father  to  Uttoxetei-market.  Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A  few  years  ago  1  desired  to  utoue  for 
this  fault.  I  wenf  to  Uttoxeter  in  very  bad  weather,  aud  stood  for 
a  considerable  time  bare-headed  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot  where  my  fa- 
ther's stall  used  to  stand.  In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  pen- 
ance was  expiatory. 
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I  told  him  (says  Miss  Seward)  in  one  of  my  latest  visits  to  him ,  of  a 
wonderful  learned  pig,  which  I  had  seen  a,t  Nottingham  ;  and  which  did 
all  that  we  have  observed  exhibited  by  dogs  and  horse*.  The  subject 
amused  biro*  Then,  (sajd  he,)  the  pigs  are  a  race  unjustly  calum- 
niated. Pig  has,  it  seems,  not  been  wanting  to  man,  but  man  to  pig. 
We  do  not  allow  time  for  his  education,  we  kill  him  at  a  year  old, 
Mr.  Henry  White,  who  was  present,  observed  that  if  this  instance  had 
happened  in  or  before  Pope's  time,  he  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
instancing  the  swine  as  the  lowest  degree  of  grovelling  instinct.  Dr.  Johu- 
son  aeemed  pleased  with  the  observation,  while  the  persou  who  made  it 
proceeded  to  remark,  that  great  torture  must  have  been  employed,  ere  tbe 
indocihty  of  the  animal  could  have  been  subdued.— Certainly  (said 
the  Doctor;)  but  (turning  to  me,)  how  old  is  your  pig?  I  told  him, 
three  years  old.  Then  (said  he,)  the  pig  has  no  cause  to  complain ; 
he  would  have  been  killed  the  first  year  if  he  had  not  been  educated,  and 
protracted  existeuce  is  a  good  recora pence  for  very  considerable  degrees 
of  torture. 

As  Johnson  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of  recovery,  and  as  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  no  longer  devoted  to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he 
would  naturally  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  comfortable  house  of  his 
beloved  wife's  daughter,  and  end  his  life  where  he  began  it.  But  there 
was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty  spirit,  aod  however  complicated  dis* 
eases  might  depress  ordinary  mortals,  all  who  saw  him  beheld  and  ac- 
knowledged the  invUtum  animum  Catonis.  Such  was  his  intellectual 
ardour  even  at  this  time,  that  he  said  to  one  friend,  Sir  1  look  upon 
every  day  to  be  lost,  in  which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance.  Of 
London,  so  high  a  relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and  variety  of 
intellectual  entertainment,  that  he  languished  when  absent  from  it,  hia 
mind  having  become  quite  luxurious  from  tHe  long  habit  of  enjoying 
the  metropolis;  and,  therefore,  although  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with 
friends  who  loved  and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sincere 
affection,  he  still  fouud  that  such  conversation  as  London  affords,  could 
be  found  nowhere  else.  These  feelings,  joined,  probably,  to  some  flat- 
tering hopes  of  aid  from  the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  !x>ndon, 
who  kindly  and  generously  attended  him  without  accepting  fees,  made 
resolve  to  return  to  the  capital. 


TO  MR.  HECTOR,  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

»RA*  SIR, 
I  did  not  reach  Oxford  until  Friday  morning,  and  thaw  I  tent  Fran* 
cis  to  see  the  balloon  fly,  but  could  not  go  myself.     I  staid  at  Oxford 
till  Tuesday,  and  then  came  in  the  common  vehicle  easily  to  London. 
I  am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen  Dr.  Brockleaby,  am  to  ply  the  squills  ; 

No.  19.  OB 
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bat,  whatever  be  their  efficacy,  this  world  mart  sooa  pass 
us  think  seriously  on  oar  doty.— I  scad  aij  kindest  icsfMcla  tndenr  Mn» 
Careless :  let  ae  have  the  prayers  of  both.  We  have  afl  rived  lasjg,  aui 
most  soon  part.  Gop  hate  mercy  oo  us,  for  the  sake  of  oar  Lao 
Jesus  Cbeut.      Ameo. 

I  am,  *c 
London,  Nor.  17,  1784.  \ 


His  correspondence  with  aie,  after  his  letter  oo  the  subject  of  ury 
aettliog  iu  London,  shall  now,  so  far  as  is  proper,  be  produced  is  one 


July  26,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne :  Oo  the  14th  I  came  to 
Lichfield,  and  foond  every  body  glad  enough  to  see  me.  On  the  SOib, 
I  came  hither,  and  foond  a  house  half-built,  of  very  uncomfortable  ap- 
pearance ;  but  my  own  room  has  been  altered.  That  a  man  worn  with 
diseases,  in  hit  seventy-second  or  third  year,  »bou!d  condemn  part  of  his 
remaining  life  to  pass  among  rnins  and  rubbish,  and  that  no  incoosider- 
able  part,  appears  to  me  very  strange. — 1  know  that  your  kindness 
makes  you  impatient  to  know  the  state  of  my  health,  in  which  I  eaanot 
boast  of  much  improvement.  I  came  through  the  joorney  without  much 
inconvenience,  but  when  I  attempt  self-motion  I  find  my  legs  weak,  aod 
my  breath  very  short ;  this  day  I  have  been  much  disordered*  1  bare 
no  company  ;  the  Doctor  is  busy  in  his  fields,  and  govs  to  bed  at  nine, 
but  we  seem  formed  for  different  elements ;  1  have,  therefore,  all  my 
amusement  to  seek  within  myself. 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits,  a  letter  filled  with  dejection  sod 
fretfulness,  and  at  the  wme  time  expressing  anxious  apprehensions  con- 
cerning him,  on  account  of  a  dream  which  had  disturbed  me;  his  an- 
awer  was  chiefly  in  terms  of  reproach,  for  a  supposed  charge  <f  affect- 
iiig  discontent,    and   indulging  the  vanity  of  comprint,     ir,  however, 
proceeded.    Write  to   me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.      I  rounder  your 
fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a  great  part  of  the  comforts  which  are  yet  left 
me,    and  sincerely  wish   we  could  be  nearer  to  each  other. — ••••••#•. 

-r-rMy  dear  friend,  life  is  very  short,  and  very  uncertain  ;  let  us  spend  it 
as  well  us  we  can.  My  worthy  neighbour,  Allen,  is  dead.  Love  nt 
as  well  as  you  can.  Pay  my  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell. — No- 
thing ailed  me  at  that  time;  let  your  superstition   at  la*t  have  an  end. 

Feeling  very  soon,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  written  might 
hurt  me,    he  two  days  afterward*,  July  28,  wrote  to  me  again,  giving 
me  an  account  of  his  sufferings  ;  after  which,  he  thus   proceeds  :    Before 
this  letter,  you  will  have  had  one  which  1  hope  you  will  not  tske  ami?*  ; 
for  it   contains  only  truth,  and    that   truth   kindlv  intendrd.     ••••••• 

Spar  tarn  quam  nactus  es  orna  ;  make  the  roost  of  your  lot,  and  compare 
yourself  not  with  the  few  that  are  above  you,  but  with  the  multitude 
that  are  below  you.  — — —.  Go  steadily  forwards  with  Jawful  busi- 
ness or  honest  divenious.     '  Be  (is  Temple  says  of  the  DutchmeoJ 
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well  when  you  are  not  ill,  and  pleased  when  you  are  not  angry.*  ■  4 
This  may  seem  but  an  ill  return  for  your  tenderness  ;  but  I  mean  it  well, 
for  1  love  you  with  great  ardour  and  sincerity*  Pay  my  respects  to  deaf 
Mrs*  Boswell,  and  teach  the  young  ones  to  love  me. 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year,  that  it  was  uot,  or  at  least  I  thought  it  was  not,  in  my  power* 
to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend  as  formerly,  or  without  expressing  such 
complaints  as  offended  him.  Having  conjured  him  not  to  do  me  the  in- 
justice of  charging  me  with  affectation,  I  was  with  much  regret  long 
silent.    His  last  letter  to  me  then  came,  and  affected  me  very  tenderly  I 


TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

SfiAK  SIR, 

I  have  this  summer  sometimes  amended,  and  sometimes  relapsed* 
but,  upon  the  whole,  have  lost  ground  very  much.    My  legs  are  ex* 
tremely   weak,   and  my  breath  very  short,  and  the  water  is  now  en* 
creasing  upon  me.     In  this  uncomfortable  state  your  letters  used  to 
relieve ;    what  is  the  reason  that  1    have  them  no  longer  ?    Are  you 
tick,  or  are  you  sullen  ?     Whatever  be  the  reason,  if  it  be  less  than 
necessity,   drive  it  away ;   and  of  the  short  life   that  we  have,    make 
the  best  use  for  yourself  and  for  your  friends.    ••••••.     J  im  tome* 

times  afraid  thai  your  omission  to  write  has  some  real  cause,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  not  sick,  and  that  nothiog  ill  hat 
befallen   dear  Mrs*  Botwell,  or  any  of  your  family. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Lichfield,  Nov.  5,  1784.  Sam.  Johnson. 

I  uow  relieve  the  readers  of  this  Work  from  any  farther  personal 
notice  of  its  author;  who,  if  he.  should  be  thought  to  have  intruded 
himself  too  much  upon  their  attention,  requests  them  to  consider  the 
peculiar  plan  of  his  biographical  undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metropolis,  both  the  asthma  and 
dropsy  became  more  violent  and  distressful.  He  bad  for  some  time 
kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of  the  state  of  his  illness,  and  the  remedies 
which  he  used,  under  the  title  of  JEgri  Epkemeris,  which  he  began 
on  the  6th  of  July,  but  continued  it  no  longer  than  the  8th  of  No- 
vember; finding,  1  suppose,  that  it  was  a  mournful  and  unavailing 
register.  It  is  in  my  possession;  aud  is  written  with  great  care' and 
accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature  did  not  fail.  A  very  few  days  before 
his  death  he  transmitted  to  his  friend  Mr.  John  Nichol*,  a  list  of  the 
authors  of  the  Universal   History,  mentioning  their  several  shares  in 
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that  work.     It  has,  according  to  bit  direction,  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,   and  is  printed    in   the  Gentleman's  Magaiiue  for 

* 

December,  1784* 

During  bis  sleepless  nights  he  amused  himself  by  translating  into 
Latin  verse,  from  the  Greek,  many  of  the  epigrams  in  the  Antkologim. 
These  translations,  with  some  other  poems  by  him  in  Latin,  he  gare 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  who,  having  added  a  few  notes,  sold  them 
to  the  booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be  given  to  some  of  Johnson's 
relations,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  they  are  printed  in  tht> 
collection  of  his  works* 

A  very  erroneous  notion  has  circulated  as  to  Johnson's  deficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  the   Greek  language,   partly  owing  to  the  modesty 
with  which,  from  knowing  how  much  there  was  to  be  learnt,  he  used  to 
mention  his  own  comparative  acquisitions.      When  Mr.  Cumberland 
talked  to  him  of  the  Greek  fragments  which  are  so  well  illustrated  m 
"  The  Observer,"  and  of  the  Greek  dramatists  in  general,  he  candidly 
acknowledged  his  insufficiency  in  that  particular  branch  of  Greek  litera- 
ture.    Yet  it  may  be  said,  that  though  not  a  great,  he  was  a  good  Greek 
scholar.     Dr.  Charles  Burney,  the  younger,  who  is  universally  ackno*- 
ledged  by  the  best  judges,   to  be  one  of  the  few  men  of  this  age  who 
are  very  eroient  for  their  skill  in  that  noble  language,  has  assured  me, 
that  Johnson  could  give  a  Greek  word  for  almost  every  English  one ; 
aud  that  although  not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the  niceties  of  the  lan- 
guage, he,  upon  some  occasions  discovered,  even  in  these,  a  Consider- 
able degree  of  critical  acumen.      Mr.    Dal2el,  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Edinburgh,   whose  skill  in  it  is  unquestionable,  mentioned  to  me,  in 
very  liberal  terms,  the  impression  which  was  made  upon  him  by  John- 
son, in  a  conversation   which   they  had  in  London  concerning  that  lan- 
guage.    As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly-  one  of  the  first  Latin 
scholars  in  modern  time*,  let  us  not  deny  to  his  fame  eome  additional 
splendour  from  Greek. 

I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibiting  specimens  of  various  sorts 
of  imitation  of  Johnson's  style* 

In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Iruh  Academy,  1787,**  there 
is  an  "  Essay  on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  the  Revereod 
Robert  Burrowes,  whose  respect  for  the  great  object  of  his  criticism 
is  thus  evinced  in  the  concluding  paragraph:  "  I  have  singled  him  oat 
from  the  whole  body  of  English  writers,  because  his  Universally  acknow- 
ledged beauties  would  be  most  apt  to  induce  imitation ;  and  I  have  treat- 
ed rather  on  his  fault*,  than  his  perfections,  because  an  essay  might  Com- 
prise nil  the  observations  1  could  make  upou  his  faults,  while  volumes 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  treatise  on  his  perfections.1' 

Mr.  Burrowes  has  analysed  the  composition  of  Johnson,  and  pointed 
out  its  peculiarities  with  much  acnteness ;  and  I  would  recontasead  a 
careful  perusal  of  his  Essay  to  those,  who  being  captivated  by  the 
union  of  perspicuity  and  splendour  which  the  writings  of  Johnson  con- 
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tain  without  having  a  sufficient  portion  of  hit  vigour  of  mind,  may  be  in 
clanger  of  becoming  bad  copyists  of  his  manner.  I  however,  cannot  but 
6bserve  to  his  credit,  that  this  learned  gentleman  has  himself  caught 
uo  mean  degree  of  the  expansion  and  harmony,  which,  independent  of 
all  other  circumstances,  characterise  the  sentences  of  Johnson.  Thus, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  volume  in  which  the  Essay  appear?,  we  find,  "  If 
it  be  said  that  in  societies  of  this  sort,  too  much  attention  is  frequently 
bestowed  on  subjects  barren  aud  speculative,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
bo  one  science  is  so  little  connected  with  the  rest,  as  not  to  afford 
many  principles  whose  use  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  science 
to  which  they  primarily  belong;  and  that  tfo  proposition  is  so  purely 
theoretical  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  being  applied  to  practical  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  apparent  connection  between  duration  and  the  cy- 
cloidal  arch,  the  properties  of  which,  duly  attended  to,  have  furnished 
us  with  our  beat  regulated  methods  of  measuring  time;  and  he  who  has 
made  himself  master  of  the  nature  and  affections  of  the  logarithmic  curve, 
is  not  aware  that  he*  has  advanced  considerably  towards  ascertaining  the 
proportionable  density  of  the  air  at  its  various  distances  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's  style  are  innumerable.  Their 
general  method  is  to  accumulate  hard  words,  without  considering,  that, 
although  he  was  fond  of  introducing  them  occasionally,  there  is  not  a 
single  sentence  in  all  his  writings  where  they  are  crowded  together,  at 
In  the  first  verse  of  the  following  imaginary  Ode  by  hhn  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
which  appeared  in  the  news-papers. 

Ctrvuiel  coctor**  vidua  U  dame, 
OpintU  thou  this  gigantic  frame, 

Pfcvmbing  st  thy  shrine ; 
Shall,  catenated  by  thy  char  mi, 
A  captive  in  thy  ambient  arms, 

Perennially  be  thiot  > 

This,  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts,  are  totally  unlike  the  ori- 
ginal, which  the  writers  imagined  they  were  turning  into  ridicule.  There 
is  not  similarity  enough  for  burlesque  or  evei  for  caricature. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  "  Prose  on  several  occasions,"  has  a  letter  from 
Lexiphanes;  containing  proposals  for  a  Glos sary  or  Vocabulary  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue:  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  a  larger  Dictionary.  It 
is  evidently  meant  as  a  sportive  sally  of  ridicule  on  Johnson,  whose  style 
is  thus  imitated,  without  being  grossly  overcharged.  It  is  easily  to  fore* 
see,  that  the  idle  and  illiterate  will  complain  that  I  have  increased  their 
labours  by  endeavouring  to  diminish  them  ;  and  that  1  have  explained 
what  is  more  easy  by  whet  is  more  difficult— ignotem  per  ignotius.  I 
•expect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  acknowledgment*  of  the  learned. 
He  who  is  buried  in  scholastic  retirement,  secluded  from  the  assemblies 
of  the  gay,  and  remote  from  the  circlet  of  the  polite,  will  at  once  com- 
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prehend  tbet-diltohiofis,  and  be  grateful  for  § uch  a  seasonable  and  neces- 
sary elucidation  of  his  mother- tongue.  Annexed  to  this  letter  it  a  short 
specimen  of  the  work,  thrown  together  in  a  vague  aod  desultory  manner, 
Dot  even  adhering  to  alphabetical  concatenation* 

The  serious1  imitators  of  Johnson's  style,  whether  intentionally  or  by 
the  imperceptible  effect  of  its  streogth  and  animatioo,  are,  as  I  have  had 
already  occasion  to  observe,  so  many,  that  I  might  introduce  quotations 
from  a  numerous  body  of  writers  in  oar  language,  since  he  appeared  in 
the  literary  world.     I  shall  point  out  the  following ; 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  D.  J>. 

In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state,  appears  as  Lord 
of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals  which  he  has 
tamed  and .  redueed  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the 
horse  which  he  has  reared,  or  tends  his  numerous  herds  which  furnish 
him  both  with  food  and  clothing ;  the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel 
docile,  and  avails  himself  of  its  perse veriag  streogth ;  the  Laplander  has 
formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people 
of  Kamchatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over 
the'  inferior  creatures  is  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  map,  and 
among  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this,  his 
dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch  who  has  no  subjects  ;  a  mas- 
ter without  servants ;  aod  must  perform  every  operation  by  the  strength 
of  Ijin  own  arm. 

EDWARD  GIBBON)   ESQ. 

Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of  power  is  of  the  most  im- 
perious and  unsociable  nature,  since  the  pride  of  one  man  requires  the 
submission  of  the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of  civil  discord  the  laws  of 
Society  lose  their  force,  and  their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by  those  of 
humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the  pride  of  victory,  the  despair 
of  success,  the  memory  of  past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers, 
all  contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the  voice  of  pity. 

MISS  BURNEY. 

My  family,  mistaking  ambition  for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity,  hare 
long  planned  a  Hplendid  connection  for  me,  to  which,  though  my  in* 
variable  repugnance  has  stopped  any  advances,  their  wishes  and  their 
views  immoveably  adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to 
no  other.  I  dread,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success ; 
1  know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by 
command. 
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REVEREND  MR.  NARES. 

Id  aa  enlightened  and  improving  age,  much  perhaps  it  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  inroads  of  mere  caprice ;  at  such  a  period  it  will 
generally  be  perceived,  that  needless  irregularity  is  the  worst  of  all  de- 
form i ties,  and  that  nothing  is  so  truly  elegant  in  language  as  the  sim- 
plicity of  unviolated  analogy.— Rules  will,  therefor; ,  be  observed,  to 
far  as  they  are  known  and  acknowledged  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
desire  of  improvement  having  been  once  excited  will  not  remain  inactive  ; 
and  its  efforts,  unless  assisted  by  knowledge,  as  much  as  they  are 
prompted  by  zeal,  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  pernicious;  so  that 
the  very  persons  whose  intention  it  is  to  perfect  the  instrument  of  reason, 
will  deprave  and  disorder  it  unknowingly.  At  such  a  time,  then,  it  be- 
comes peculiarly  necessary  that  the  analogy  of  language,  should  be 
fully  examined  and  understood  ;  that  its  rules  should  be  carefully  laid 
down  ;  and  that  it  should  be  clearly  koowo  how  much  it  contains,  which 
being  already  right  should  be  defended  from  change  and  violation  ;  how 
much  it  has  that  demands  amendment ;  and  how  much  that,  for  fear  of 
greater  inconveniences,  must,  perhaps,  be  left,  unaltered,  though 
irregular. 

A  distinguished  author  in  "  The  Mirror,"  a  periodical  paper,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  has  imitated  Johnson  very  closely.  Thus  in  No.  16. 
f— The  effects  of  the  return  of  spring  have  been  frequently  remarked  as 
well  in  relation  to  the  human  mind  as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world* 
The  reviving  power  of  this  season  has  been  traced  from  the  fields  to  the 
herds  that  inhabit  them,  and  from  the  lower  classes  of  beings  up  to  man. 
Gladness  and  joy  are  described  as  prevailing  through  universal  Nature, 
animating  the  low  of  the  cattle,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  and  the  pipe  of 
the  shepherd. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge-tchool,  appears  to 
have  the  imitari  eveo  of  Johnson's  style  perpetually  in  his  mind  :  and 
to  his  assiduous,  though  not  servile,  study  of  it,  we  may  partly  ascribe 
the  extensive  popularity  of  his  writiugs. 

In  his  "  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,**  No.  3,  we  find  the  following 
passage :— The  polish  of  external  grace  may  indeed  be  deferred  till  the 
approach  of  ma u hood.  When  solidity  is  obtained  by  pursuing  the  modes 
prescribed  by  our  *  forefathers,  then  may  the  file  be  used.  The  firm 
substance  will  bear  attrition,  and  the  lustre  then  acquired  will  be  durable. 
There  is  however,  oue  in  No*  11,  which  is  blown  up  into  such  tumi- 
dity as  to  he  truly  ludicrous.  The  writer  means  to  tell  us,  that  Mem* 
bers  of  Parliament,  who  have  run  into  debt  by  extravagauce,  will  sell 
their  votes  to  avoid  an  arrest,  which  he  thus  expresses ;— They  who  build 
houses  aud  collect  costly  pictures  and  furniture*,  with  the  money  of*an 
honest  artisan  or  mechanic,  will  be  ftry  glad  of  emancipation  from  the 
hands  of  a  bailiff/  by  a  tale  of  their  sefatUrial  anffrsge. 


•  i . 
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But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  Johnson  is  a  professed  one, 
entitled  "  A  Criticism  on  Gray's  Elegy  io  a  Country  Church- Yard,"  said 
to  be  written  by  Mr.  Young.  Professor  of  Greek,  at  Glasgow,  and  of 
which  let  him  have  the  credit  unless  a  better  title  can  be  shewn.  It  has 
not  only  the  particularities  of  Johnson's  style,  but  that  very  species  of 
literary  discussion  and  illustration  for  which  he  was  euiiuent.  Having 
already  quoted  so  much  from  others,  1  shall  refer  the  curious  to  this 
performance,  with  an  assurance  of  much  entertainment. 

Yet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  of  any  imitations  of  Johnson's  style, 
every  good  judge  must  see  that  they  are  obviously  different  from  the 
original ;  for  all  of  them  are  either  deficient  in  its  force,  or  overloaded 
with  its  peculiarities ;  and  the  powerful  sentiment  to  which  it  is  suited 
is  not  to  be  found. 

Johnson's  affectiou  for  his  departed  relations  seemed,  to  grow  warmer 
as  he  approached  nearer  to  the  time  when  he  might  hope  to  see  them 
again.  It  probably  appeared  to  him  that  he  should  upbraid  himself  with 
unkind  inattention,  where  he  to  leave  the  world  without  having  paid  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  their  memory. 

TO  MR.  GREEN,  APOTHECARY  AT  LICHFIELD. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  enclosed  the  Epitaph  for  my  Father,  Mother,  and  Brother, 
to  be  all  engraved  on  the  large  size,  and  laid  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St. 
Michael's-church,  which  1  request  the  clergyman  and  church-wardens  to 
permit. 

The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  place  of  interment,  that  the 
stone  may  protect  the  bodies.  Then  let  the  stone  be  deep,  massy,  sod 
hard ;  and  do  not  let  the  difference  of  ten  pounds,  or  more,  defeat  onr 
purpose. 

I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Porter  will  pay  you  ten  more, 
which  I  gave  her  for  the  same  purpose.  What  more  is  wanted  shall  be 
sent;  and  1  beg  that  all  possible  hatte  may  be  made,  for  I  with  to  have 
it  done  while  i  am  yet  alive.  Let  me  know,  dear  Sir,  that  you  receive 
this.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sim.  Johnson. 

Dec.  3,  1794. 

TO  MRS,  LUCY   PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
PEAR  MADAM, 

1  am  very   ill  and  desire  your  prayers.  I  have  sent  Mr.  Green  the 
Epitaph,  and  a  power  to  call  on  you  for  ten  pounds. 

1  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  io  the  chapel  of  Bromley,  in 
Kent.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin,  of  which  this  is  the  English*  [Here  a 
translation.] 
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•  That  it  it  done  I  thought  fit  that  you  should  know.  What  care  will 
be  taken  of  us,  who  can  tell  ?  May  God  pardon  and  bless  us  for  Jetut 
Christ's  sake. 

1  am,&c. 

Sam.  Johnson. 

My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold  Samuel  Johnson  preparing  him- 
self for  that  doom,  from  which  the  most  exalted  powers  afford  no  exentp-* 
tioo  to  man.  Death  had  always  been  to  him  no  object  of  terror ;  so  that, 
though  by  no  means  happy,  he  still  clung  to  life  with  an  eagerness  at 
which  many  wondered.  At  any  time  when  he  was  ill,  he  was  very  much 
pleated  to  be  told  that  he  looked  better. 

Hit  own  state  of  his  views  of  futurity  will  appear  truly  rational ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  impress  the  unthinking  with  seriousness. 

You  know,  sap  he,  1  never  thought  confidence  with  respect  to  futurity, 
any  part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise,  or  a  good  man.  Bravery  baa 
no  place  where  it  can  avail  nothing ;  wisdom  impresses  strougly  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  faults,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  itself  an  aggravation  ; 
and  goodness,  always  wishing  to  be  better,  and  deputing  every  de- 
ficience  to  criminal  negligence,  and  every  fault  to  voluntary  corruption, 
never  dares  to  suppose  the  coodition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor  what 
is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by  penitence. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  best ;  but  what  must  be  the  condition  of 
him  whose  heart  will  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself  among  the  best, 
or  among  the  good?  Such  must  be  his  dread  of  the  approaching  trial, 
at  will  leave  him  little  attention  to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  is 
leaving  for  ever ;  and  the  serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  no  virtue 
to  feign. 

His  great  fear  of  death  and  the  strange  dark  manner  in  which  Sir 
John  Hawkins  imparts  the  uneasiness  which  he  expressed  on  account 
of  offences  with  which  he  charged  himself,  may  give  occasion  to  in- 
jurious suspicions,  as  if  there  had  been  something  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary criminality  weighing  upon  his  conscience.  On  that  account,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  from  the  regard  to  truth  which  he  inculcated,  I  am  to 
mention,  (with  all  possible  respect  aud  delicacy,  however,)  that  his  con- 
duct, after  he  came  to  London,  and  had  associated  with  Savage  and 
others,  was  not  so  strictly  virtuous,  in  one  respect,  as  when  he  was  a 
younger  man.  It  was  well  known,  that  his  amorous  inclinations  were 
uncommonly  strong  and  impetuous.  He  owned  to  many  of  his  friends, 
that  he  used  to  take  women  of  the  town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them  relate 
their  history— In  short,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that,  like  many  other 
good  and  pious  men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the  apostle  Paul  upci> 
his  own  authority,  Johnson  was  not  free  from  propensities  which  w«*re 
over  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind,— aud  that  iu  his  combate  with 
them,  he  was  sometimes  overcome. 
No.  J*,  6  C 
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Hm  1ft  the  ptofofc  fwA  Uof^Mm  |*w:  1*  fa*  qoMlwftghU 
lastly  aay  thtf  JMnaoQ  *.ai  a*  bypenftjte,  or  tha*  bit  principles  w*#a  no* 
firm,  because  hi*  practice  was  not  uniformly  conformable  lav  wfeaft  Ifc 
professed* 

Lei  the  q\»«TMan  be  considered  independent  of  moral  and  religious  as* 
sociations;  and  uo  nan  will  deny  that  thousands  in  mauy  instances,  act 
agaiuat  conviction,  k  a  prodigal,  for  example,  an  hypocrite,  whf  a  be 
owus  be  is  satisfied  that  bis  extravagance  will  bring  bias  to  rain  aad 
misery?  We  are  sure  be  believes  it ;  bot  immediate  incltoattos^  strength- 
ened by  indulgence,  prevails  over  that  belief  id  influencing  his.  coadooU 
Why  then  shaH  credit  be  refused  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who  achaow- 
ledge  their  persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty  yet  sometimes  Ml  of 
Irving  as  it  requires  ?  I  heard  Dr.  Johnson  once  observe,  There  is  setae* 
tiling  noble  in  telling  the  truth  though  it  condemns  one's  seK  And  one 
who  said  in  his  presence,  he  had  no  notion  of  people  being  in  earnest  in 
their  good  professions,  whose  practice  was  not  suitable  to  them,  was  that 
reprimanded  by  him  :— Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of  human  nature 
as  not  to  koow  that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in  good  principles,  with* 
out  having  good  practice. 

Bnt  let  no  msn  encourage  or  soothe  himself  in  presumptuous  sin, 
from  knowing  thst  Johnson  was  sometimes  hurried  into  indulgences 
which  he  thought  criminal.  I  have  exhibited  this  circumstance  as  a 
shade  in  so  great  a  character,  both  from  my  sacred  love  of  truth,  and  to 
shew  that  he  was  not  so  weakly  scrupulous  at  he  has  been  represented 
by  those  who  imagine  that  the  sins,  of  which  a  deep  sense  was  upoo  hie 
mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial  trifles  as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea 
on  Good-Friday.  His  understanding  wilt  be  defended  by  my  statement* 
if  his  consistency  of  conduct  be  in  some  degree  impaired.  But  that  wise 
man  would,  for  momentary  gratifications,  deliberately  subject  himself 
to  sutler  such  uneasiness  as  we  find  was  experienced  by  Johnson  in  re- 
viewing his  conduct  as  compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethics  of*  the 
go* pel  >  Let  the  following  passages  be  kept  in  remembrance:  O,  6od» 
giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by  whose  power  I  was  created,  and  by 
whose  providence  I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with  tenderness 
and  mercy  ;  grant  that  I  may  not  have  been  created  to  be  finally  des- 
troyed ;  that  I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wickedness. 
— O,  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  depravity  ;  look  down  upon  me, 
and  rescue  me  at  last  from  the  captivity  of  sin. — Almighty  and  most 
merciful  Father,  who  hattt  continued  my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant 
that  by  longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of  sinful  pleasures,  and 
more  careful  of  eternal  happiness. — Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to 
increase  my  guilt ;  but  as  my  age  advances  let  me  become  more  pure 
in  my  thoughts,  more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obedieut  to  thy 
laws.  Forgive,  O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrary  to  thy 
laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  produce  true  con- 
trition and  effectual  repentance;  so  that  when  I  shall  be  called  into 
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fptttar  state*  1  may  be  recfcivex}  among  tm>  sinner*  to  whom  sorrow  and 
reformation  have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesun  Christ's  take.  Amen. 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the  penitence  of  Johnson,  in  his 
hours  of  privacy,  and  in  his  devout  approaches  to  his  Maker.  His  *i«- 
cerity,  therefore,  must  appear  to  every  candid  mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in  view*  that  there  was  in  this  ex- 
cellent man's  conduct  uo  false  principle  of  commutation,  no  deliberate 
indulgence  in  sin,  in  consideration  of  a  counterbalance  of  duty.  His 
offending,  and  his  repenting,  were  distinct  and  separate :  and  when  we 
consider  his  almost  unexampled  attention  to  truth,  his  inflexible  inte- 
grity his  constant  piety,  who  will  dare  to  cast  a  stone  at  him  ?  Besides, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  offence  in- 
dicating badness  of  heart,  any  thlrigdishbuesl,  base,  or  malignant ;  but, 
that,  ou  the  contrary,  he  was  charitable  in  an  extraordinary  degree  :  so 
tbateven  in  one  of  his  own  rigid  judgmeuts  of  himself,  (Easter-eve,  1781,) 
while  he  says,  I  have  corrected  no  external  habits ;  he  is  obliged  to  owii, 
I  hope  that  since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious  reflec- 
tions, in  my  submission  to  God,  and  my  benevolence  to  man. 

I  am  conscious*  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of 
my  biographical  work,  and  1  cannot  but  be  very  anxious  concerning  it. 
1  trust  that  I  have  got  through  it,  preserving  at  once  my  regard  to  truth* 
— to  toy  irie*nd,i— and  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  fetigibb.  Nor  ctth  I 
apprehend  that  more  harm  can  ensue  from  the  knowledge  of  the  irregu- 
larities of  Johnson,  guarded  as  I  have  stated  it,  than  from  knowing  that 
Addison  and  Parnell  were  thteniptfate  in  the  Use  of  win* ;  tfhleh  he  him- 
self, in  his  Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and  pious  men,  has  not  for- 
idnte  to  record. 

M  to  not  my  intentifth  rd  give  a  v*ry  mittote  detail  of  the  particulars 
of  Johhsbh's  reotslruftag  days,  af  #hom  it  *m  now  evident,  that  the  crisis 
was  fast  approaching,  when  be  must  "  die  like  men,  andfikU  Wee  •**'*/  Me 
PrUcts"  Yet  it  will  be  instrdctive,  as  welt  as  gratifying  to  the  curiosity 
of  my  readers,  to  record  a*  few  circumstthces,  on  the  authenticity'  of  frhicfa 
tfjey  may  perfectly  rely,  as  I  hate  been  at  the  otnYost  pains  to  obtain  ski 
accurate  account  of  his  last  illness,  from  the  best  authority. 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr.  Batter*  phy- 
sician*, geherctusly  attendee!  him,  kithdtit  accepting  any  fees,  as  did  Mr. 
Cfuikskink,  surgeon ;  and  ill  that  could  be  done  from  professional  afkill 
and  ability,  wis  tried,  to  prolong  a  fifc  so  truly  valuable.  He  himself, 
\WUed,  having,  on  srctwtrfit  of  his  very  bad  constitution,  been  perpetually 
applying  himself  to  rtedical  inquiries',  suited  his  owti  efforts  #ith  those 
df  the  genilemen  who  art  tended  hitt ;  ami  ittagining  that  the  rfropsrcftl 
collection  of  water  which  oppressed  him  might  be  drawn  off  by  making 
incisions  in  his  body,  he,  with  his  usual  resolute  defiance  of  ftirin,  cut 
dtiep,  When  he  thought  thai  his  snrgeotf  trad  dotfe  rt  too  tenderly. 

About  eight  or  ten  dfrjri  bttot*  his"  death,  When  Dr.  Brockiesby  paid 
him  his  morning  visit,  be  seemed  very  low  and  desponding,  and  said,  I 
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hare  been  ■•  a  dying  man  all  night    He  then  emphatically  broke  tot 

io  the  words  of  Shakspeare. 

Cans't  thou  not  minister  to  ft  mind  diseas'd  j 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  5 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stufFd  bosom  of  tbat  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  answered,  from  the  same  great  poet? 


Must  minister  to  himself. 


•therein  the  patient 


Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with  the  application. 

On  another  day,   after  this,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of  prayes*. 
Dr.  Brocklesby  repeated  from  Juvenal, 

Orandum  est,  «f  tit  mens  sana  in  carport  samo, 

• 

and  to  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire ;  but  in  running  it  quickly  over, 
be  happened,  in  the  line. 

Qui  spatium  vita  extremism  inter  munera  ponat, 

• 

to  pronounce  supremum  for  extremum  ;  at  which  Johnson's  critical  ear 
iustautly  took  offence,  aud  discoursing  ?ehemently  on  the  unmetrical 
effect  of  such  a  lapse,  he  shewed  himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of 
the  grammarian. 

Having  no  other  relations,  it  had  been  for  some  time  Johnson's  io- 
teuti>n  to  make  j  liberal  provision  for  his  faithful  servaut,  Mr.  Francis 
JWber,  whom  he  looked  upon  a»  particularly  under  his  protection,  and 
whom  he  had  all  along  treated  truly  as  an  humble  friend.  Having  asked 
Dr.  Brockle>by  what  would  be  a  proper  annuity  to  a  favourite  servant, 
and  beiu^  answered  that  it  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
ffiMtr;  unci,  that  iu  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  fifty  pounds  a-y ear  was 
considered  us  an  adequate  reward  for  many  years  faithful  service;— 
Tht  n,  (*au)  Johnson,)  shall  1  not  be  nobilissimu*,  for  I  meau  to  leave 
Frank  sttttiiy  pounds  a-vear,  and  I  den  re  you  to  tell  him  so.  It  is 
strange,  however,  to  think,  that  Johnson  was  uot  free  from  that  gene- 
ral Mfukutfto  of  being  averse  to  execute  a  will,  so  that  he  delayed 
il  from  time  to  time;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  John  Hawkiu*  I 
think  it  probable  mat  his  kind  resolution  would  not  have  been  ful- 
filled.    After    making    one,    which,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us, 
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extended  no  further  than  the  promised  suinoity,  Johnson's    final  disposi*. 
tion  of  his  property  was  established  bj  a  Will  and  Codicil. 

The  consideration  of  numerous  papers  of  which  he  was  possessed* 
teems  to  have  struck  Johnson's  mind,  with  a  sodden  anxiety,  and  as 
they  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not 
entrusted  some  faithful  and  discreet  person  with  the  care  and  selection, 
of  them ;  instead  of  which,  he,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  burnt  large 
masftes  of  them,  with  little  regard,  as  I  apprehend,  to  discrimination. 
Not  that  I  suppose  we  have  thus  been  deprived  of  any  compositions 
which  he  had  ever  intended  for  the  public  eye;  but  from  what  escaped 
the  flames,  I  judged  that  many  curious  circumstances  relating  both  to 
himself  and  other  literary  characters,  have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  have  lost,  which  were  two 
quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular  account  of 
his  own  life,  from  his  earliest  recollection.  1  owned  to  him,  that  ha v* 
iug  accidentally  seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great  deal  in  them  ;  and  apo* 
logizing  for  that  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I  could  help  it.  He 
placidly  answered,  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  helped  it. 
I  said  that  I  had,  for  once  in  my  life,  left  half  an  inclination  to  commit 
theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind  to  carry  off  those  two  volumes,  and 
never  see  him  more.  Upon  my  enquiring  how  this  would  have  affected 
him.  Sir  (said  he,)  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  mad. 

During  his  last  illness,  Johnson  experienced  the  steady  and  kind  at- 
tachment of   his  numerous  friends.     Mr.  Hoole  has  drawn  up  a  narra- 
tive what  passed  in  the  visits  which  he  paid  him  during  that  time,  from 
the  10th  of  November  to  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  of  his  death, 
inclusive,  and   has  favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  it,  with  permission  to 
make  extracts,  which  I  have  done.     Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him 
than  Mr.    Langton,  to  whom  he  tenderly  said,  7V  teneam  mortem  <fe/f- 
tiente  munu.     And  I  think  (it  highly  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Windham, 
that  bis  importaut  occupations  as  an  active  statesman  did  not  prevent 
him  from  paying  assidious  respect  to  the  dying  sages  whom  he  revered. 
Mr.  Langton  iuforms  me,  that  one  day  he  found  Mr.  Burke  and  four 
or  five  more  friends  sitting  with  Johnson.    Mr.  Burke  said  to  him, 
1  am  afraid,  Sir,  such  a  number  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you.— N«s 
Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  in- 
deed, when  your  company  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me.     Mr.  Burke, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  expressive  of  being  tenderly  affected,  replied,  My 
dear  Sir,  you  have  always  been  too  good  to  me.     Immediately  after- 
wards he  went  away.     This  was  the  last  circumstance  in  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  two  eminent  men. 

The  following  particulars  of  his  conversation  within  a  few  days  of  hit 
death,  1  give  on  the  autliont)  of  Mr.  John  Nichols : 

He  said,    that   ti.e  Parliamentary  Debates  »ere  the  only  part  of  bit 
writings  which  then  gave  him  any  compunction  :  but  that  at  the  time  he 
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wrote,  than*  be  had  eo  oeucepimu  he  wm  imposing  upe*  the  world* 
though  they  were  frequently  written  from  very  •lender  materials,  and 
often  from  aoneat  oil! — the  mere  coinage  of  hi*  ova  imagination*  He 
mw  wrote  any  part  of  hii  works  with  equal  velocity*  Three  columns 
el  the  Magazine,  in  aw  hour,  was  no  uncommon  tfiert)  which  wee  faster 
thaa  moat  persons  could  have  transcribed  that  quantity* 

Of  his  friend  Cave,  he  always  spoke  with  great  affection*  Yea,  (said 
he,)  Cave,  (who  never  looked  out  of  bis  window,  bat  with  a  view  te 
the  Gentleman's  fltfageaine*)  was  a  penurious  pay-master ;  he  would 
Contract  for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and  aspect  the  leeg  hundred  :  but 
he  was  a  good  man*  and  always  delighted  to  hate  bis  friends  at  bis 
table. 

When  talking  of  a  rcgeler  edition  of  his  own  works*  he  said,  that  he 
bad  power,  [from  the  booksellers,]  to  print  such  an  editions  if  his  health 
admitted  it ;  but  had  no  power  to  assign  over  any  edition*  *  a  less  hi 
could  add  notes,  and  so  alter  them  as  to  make  them  new  works ,  which 
hie  state  of  health  forbade  him  te  think  of.  1  may  possibly  live*  (snid 
he,)  or  father  breathe,  three  days*  perhaps  three  weeks}  but  find  my- 
self daily  and  gradually  weaker*" 

He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four  days  only  before  his  death) 
speaking  of  the  little  fear  lie  had  of  undergoing  a  cbirurgical  operation* 
I  would  give  one  of  these  legs  for  a  year  more  of  life*  I  mean  of  com* 
fortable  life,  not  such  as  that  which  1  now  Suffer  ;«*-and  lamented  eJecb 
bis  inability  to  read  during  his  hours  of  restlessness*  1  used  formerly, 
(he  added)  when  sleepless  in  bed,  to  feud  like  o  Turk* 

Whilst  confided  by  hit  lest  illness,  it  was  his  regular  practice  te  here 
the  church-service  read  to  him,  by  some  attentive  and  friendly  Divine* 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  performed  this  kind  ofice  in  my  presence  for  the 
lest  time,  when*  by  hts  own  desire,  no  more  than  the  litany  was  read  }  ia 
.which  his  responses  were  in  the  deep  and  sonorous  voice1  which  Mn  Bee* 
well  has  occasionally  noticed,  aed  with  the  most  profewad  devotidn  that 
can  be  imagined*  His  hearing  not  being  quite  perfect,  he  more  thaa 
once  inter! opted  Mr.  Hoole,  with,  Loader,  my  door  Sir,  loader,  I  ee> 
treat  you,  or  you  pray  in  vain  i<— «nd,  when  the  servtoe  was  tfftdetf*  be, 
with  great  earnestness,  turned  round  to  an  excellent  lady  who  wae  prtf- 
eent*  saying,  I  thank  ycu*  M«dam,  very  heartily,  for  you*  kindness  rh 
joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise.  Live  well,  1  oonjefejoe  ;  and  yea 
mil  not  feel  the  compunction  at  the  last,  which  I  now  fed.  9t>  tftfly 
humble  were  the  thoughts  which  this  great  sad  good  mart  eattfrtaftfed 
of  bis  own  approaches  to  religious  perfection. 

He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a  volume  of  Bet 6t tonal  E&erth&\ 
but  this,  (though  he  listened  to  the  proposal  with  much  complacency, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  offered  for  it,)  he  declined,  from  motives 
of  the  sincerest  modesty. 

He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of  translating  Thumus.  He 
ofteu  talked  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  ouce.  iu  particular*  whe*>  I  was 
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rather  wishing  that  he  would  ffcvour  the  world,  and  gratify  hU  Sovereign 
by  a  Life  of  Spenser,  (which  he  said  that  he  womld  readily  have  done, 
had  he  been  able  to  obtain,  any  new  materials  for  the  purpose,)  he  added, 
I  have  been  thinking  again  Sir,  of  Thuanus:  it  would  not  be  the  labo- 
rious task  which  you  have  supposed  iK  \  should  have  no  trouble  but 
that  of  dictation,  which  would  be  perforated  as  speedily  as  an  anianu- 
eusis  could  write. 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and  Divines  of  different  commu- 
nions, that  although  he  was  a  steady  Church*of-England  man,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  much  agreeable  intercourse  between  him  and  them. 
Let  me  particularly  name  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe,  and  Mr.  Hutton  of 
the  Moravian  profession.  His  intimacy  with  the  English  Benedictines, 
at  Paris,  has  bten  mentioned  ;  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  charity 
in  which  he  lived  with  good  uu?a, of  tbe  Rcunidb  Church,  I  am  happy  in 
this  opportunity  of  recording  his  friea^Uhip  with,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Hustey,  D.  1).  HisCatholfclis^ttp'sCltaplfta  of  Embassy  at  the  Court 
of  London,  that  very  respectable  man,  eaatnent  not  only  for  bis  powerful 
eloquence  as  a  preacher,  but  for  his  various  abilities  and  acquisitions.— 
Nay,  though  Johnson  loved  a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all,  this  did  not 
prevent  his  having  a  long  and  interrupted  social  connection  with  the 
Reverend  Dr.  James  For4yce>  who*,  since  his  death,  hath  gratefully 
celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain  of  devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  cjoud*  which  hung  ones  toe  dying  Johnson, 
his  characteristical  planner  showed  fctaolf  os>  dijieeeni  occasions. 

When  Dr.  Warrin,  in  the  usual  style,  hoped  that  he  was  better:  hit 
muswer  was,  No,  Sir ;  you  cannot  conceive  with  what  acceleration  I 
advance  towards  death. 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  wa»  employed  one  night  to  sit 
tip  with  him.  Being  asked  next  morning  how  he  liked  his  attendant, 
his  answer  was,  Not  at  all,  $ii :  the  fellow's  ajiideot;  he  is  as  auk- 
ward  as  a  turn-spit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel,  aud  as  sleepy  as  a  dor- 
**OJia* 

Mr.  Windham  hayiog  placed  a  pillow  conveniently  to. support  hi/a, 
kindness,  and  said,    That  will  do,— all  that  a  pillow  can  do. 

Hg  repealed  with  great  spirit  a  pofcm*  consisting  of  several  stanzas, 
in  four  Itoes,  in,  alternate  rhyiue*  which  ha  said  he  had  composed 
tope  yw*  before,  on  occasion  of  a  rich,  extravagant  young  gentler- 
man's  coming  of  age;  saying  he  had  repeated  it  but  once  since  be 
composed  id  and  had  give*  but.  one  copy  of  it.  That  copy,  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Tbrale,  now.  Piozzi,  who  baa  published  it  in  a  book 
which  she  entitles  "  British  Synoniiny,"  but  which  is  truly  a  co*» 
lection,  of  enteriaiaing  remarks  and  stories  no  matter  whether  accu- 
rate or  nof*  Being  a  piece-  of  exquisite  satire,  conveyed  in  a  strain 
of  yp\iti*&  vivacity  and  humour,  and  ia  a  manner  of  which  no  other 
in*tau£o  is  to,  be.  found  ie. Johnson's,  writings,  1  bhall  here  iosert  it : 
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Loug-expected  one-and -twenty, 
LingViocyear,  nt  length  in  flown; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  pump  and  pleuty, 
Great  — -  — — ,  are  now  y oar  own, 

LootenM  from  the  Minor's  tether, 
Tree  to  mortgage  or  to  veil, 
Wild  as  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 
13 id  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betseys,  K*tes,  and  Jennies, 
All  the  names  that  banish  care; 
Larisb  of  yoor  grandsire's  guineas, 
Shew  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  rice  and  foHy 
fc  Joy  to  tee  their  qaarry  fly ; 

There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly, 
There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander, 
Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey  call  the  pander. 
Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses, 
Pockets  full,  andopirits  high — 
What  are  acre*  ?  what  are  houses  ? 
Only  dirt,  er  wet  or  dry. 

Should  theguardiao  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste; 
Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother,-— 
You  can  hang  or  drowo  at  last. 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant  brought  to  him,  he  said, 
An  odd  thought  strikes  me :— We  shall  receive  no  letters  in  the 
grave. 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds :— To  forgive 
him  thirty  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him  ;— to  read  the  Bible; 
and  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sunday,  Sir  Joshua  readily  ac- 
quiesced. 

Indeed  he  shewed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  religious  improve* 
roent  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  discoursed  of  its  infinite  consequence. 
He  begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think  of  what  he  had  said,  and  to  com. 
mit  it  to  writing;  and  upon  being  afterwards  assured  that  this  was 
done,  pressed  his  hands  and  iu  an  earnest  tone  thanked  liim.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  having  attended  him  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  kind- 
ness  as    his    physician    and    friend,  he    was  peculiarity  desirous  this 
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gentleman  should  oot  entertain  aoy  loose  speculative  notions,   but  be: 
confirmed   in  the  trutht  of  Christianity,   and  insisted  on  hit  writing 
down  in  hit  presence,  at  nearly  at  he  could  collect  it,   the  import  of 
what  pasted   on  the  subject;  and   Dr.  Brock  letby  having  complied 
with  the  request,  he  made  him  sign  the  paper,  and  urged  him  te  keep 

it  in  hit  own  custody  as  long  at  be  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude,  which,  amidst  all  hit  bodily 
distress  and  mental  sufferings,  never  forsook* him,  asked  Dr.  Brock-* 
lesby  as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  tell  him  plainly  who-* 
ther  he  would  recover.  Give  me,  said  he,  a  direct  answer.  The  Doctor: 
Having  fir»t  asked  him  if  he  could  bear  the  whole  truth,  which  way 
soever  it  might  lead,  and  being  answered  that  be  could,  declared  that* 
in  his  opinion,  be  could  not  recover  without  a  miracle.  Then,  (said 
Johnson,)  I  will  take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my  opiates :  for  1  have 
prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  unclouded.  In  this  reso-J 
lotion  he  persevered,  and  at  the  same  time,  used  oulj  the  weakest  kind 
of  suntenunce.  Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Windham  to  take  somewhat 
more  generous  nourishment,  lest  too  low  a  diet  should  have  the  very 
effect  which  he  dreaded,  by  debilitating  bis  mind,  be  said,  I  witl  tab* 
any  thin*  but  inebriating  sustenance. 

The  Keverend  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  the  son  of  his  friend,  and  had 
been  always  one  of  his  great  favourites,  had,  during  his  last  illness,  tbt 
satisfaction  of  contributing  to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  That  gentle* 
nan's  house,  at  Islington,  of  which  he  is  Vicar,  afforded  Johnson    oc* 

casioaally  and  easily,  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and  fresh  air ;  and 
be  attended  also  upon  him  in  town  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  offices 
ef  his  profession. 

Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable  assurance,  that,  after  being 
in  much  agitation,  Johnson  became  quite  competed*  and  continued  at 
till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism^  obliged  mm 
with  the  following  accounts : 

For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  bin  fears  were  calmed  and  at* 
•orbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  faith*  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and 
propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus,  as  necessary  beyond  all  good  works  whatever,  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 

He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke  and  to  read  his  sermons*  ]  asked 
Men  why  be  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an  Arian.  Because,  said  he,  he  is  that 
fullest  on  the  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

Johnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  true  Christian  scheme,  at  once 
rational  and  consolatory,  uniting  justice  and  mercy  in  the  Divinity , 
with  the  improvement  of  human  nature,  previous  to  his  receiving  {be 
Holy  Sacrament  in  bis  apartment,  composed,  aud  ferveotly  ottered  thie 
prvyej,: 

Nsv  It.  •  D 
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'Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  oow,  as  to  human  eyes  it 
teems,  about  to  commemorate  for  the  last  time,  the  death  of  thy  Sou 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grout,  O  Lord,  that  my 
Whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  mercy  ;  «n- 
fotce  and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance;  make  this  commemoration 
available  to  the  confirmation,  of  my  faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope 
and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity;  and  make  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me  and 
pardon  the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days  of  weak- 
ness, and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive  me,  at  my  death;  to  ever* 
lasting  happiness,  for  the.  sake  of  Jesns  Christ.    Amen. 

Having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  made  his  will  on  the  Stb  and 
0th  of  December,  and  settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  he  languished  till 
Monday  the  13th  of  that  month,  when  he  expired,  about  seven  o'clock 
io  the  evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain  that  bis  attendants  hardly 
perceived  when  his  dissolution  took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother,  Thomas  David,  has  furnished  me 
with  the  following  particulars: 

The  Doctor  from  the  time  that  he  was  certain  his  death  was  near,  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  resigned,  was  seldom  or  never  fretful  or  out  of 
|omper,  and  often  said  to  his  faithful  .servant,  who  gave  me  this  account* 
Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  which  is  the  object  of 
greatest  importance  :  he  also  explained  to  him  passages'  in  the  scripture* 
and  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  talking  upon  religious  subjects. 

On  Monday,   the  13th  of  December,   the  day  on  which  he  died,  a 
Miss  Morris,  daughter  of  a  particular  friend  of  his,  called,  and  said  to 
Frauds,  that  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  the  Doctor,   that  she 
might  earnestly  request  him  to  give  her  his  blessing.     Francis  went  into 
his  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady,  and  delivered  the  message.    The 
Doctor  turned  himself  in  the  bed,  and  said,  God  bless  you,  my.slear ! 
These  were  the  last  words   he  spoke. — His  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
creased till  about  seven  efclock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr*  Barber  and 
Mrs*  Desmoulins  who  weresittiug  in  the  room,  observing  that  the  noises* 
made  in  breathing  had  ceased,  went  to  the  bed,  and  found,  he  waa  dead. 
About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  following  very  agreeable  account 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  letter  by  the  Honourable  John 
Byng,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged  for  granting  me  permission'  tointns* 
duce  it  in  my  work. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  CaiMton,  who 

sat  up  with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening;  till  tea 

o'clock  on  Monday  morning.    And,  from1  what  I  can  gather  from  him, 

it  should  seem,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  perfectly  composed,  steady  inhope, 

and  resigned  to  death.     At  the  interval  of  each  hour,  they  aasiUM  Ufa 
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la  sit  op.  in  hit  b^d,  and  more,  hit  legs,  wftcj^  were  in  much  pain ;  wbea 
he  regularly  addressed  biimelf  to  fervent  prayer ;  sod  though,  soaae* 
times,  his  voice  failed  bim9  bis  sense  never,  did*  daring,  that  time.  The 
only  sustenance  he  received,  was  cyder  and  water.  He  said  his  mind 
was  prepared,  and  the  time  to  bis  dissolution  seemed  long.  At  she  in 
the  morning,  he  enquired  the  boor,  and,  on  being  informed,  said  that 
all  went  on  regularly,  and  he  felt  he  had  but  a  few  hour*  to  live. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  be  parted  from  Cawstoo,  sayiog,  You 
should  not  detain  Mr.  Windham's  servant :— I  thank  you  ;  bear  my  re- 
membrance to  your  master.  Cawstitn  says,  that  no  man  could  appear 
more  collected,  more  devout,  or  less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the  ap» 
proechittg  mioute. 

This  account,  »hicb  is  so  much  more  agreeable  than,  and  some* 
if  hat  different  from,  yours,  hat  given  us  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  that  great  man  died  as  he  lived,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened 
in  faith,  and  joyful  in  hope. 

A  few  days  before  bis  death,  be  had  asked  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as 
one  of  his  executors,  where  he  should  be  buried ;  and  ou  being  an* 
swered,  Doubtless*  io  Westminster- Abbey,  seemed  to  feel  a  satis- 
faction, very  natural  to  a  poet;  and  indeed  in  my  opinion  very  oatq« 
ral  to  every  man  of  any  imagination,  who  has  no  family  sepulchre 
in  which  be  can  be  laid  with  his  fathers.  Accordingly,  upoo  Mod* 
day,  December  20,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  that  oobla  ana1  re- 
nowned edifice;  and  over  his  grave  was  pJajced  a  large  blue  flag-stone* 
with  tbit  inscription: 

Samuel  J  on  it  sow,  LL.D. 

Obiit  Till  die  D*cembrUi 

Ann*  Domini 

M.    DCC.    LXXXIV, 

MtmH$  uta  Lsxv. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable  nomber  of  bis  friends, 
particularly  such  of  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club  as  were  then 
in  town;  and  was  also  honoured  with  the  pretence  of  several  of  the 
Reverend  Chapter  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Langtoo,  Sir  Charles  Banbury,  and  Mr.  Colmao, 
bore  his  pall.  His  scbooUfellow,  Dr.  Taylor,  performed  the  mourn- 
ful office  of  reading  the  burial  service. 

I  trqst  I  shall  not  be  sec  used  of  affectation,  when  1  declare,  that  I 
find  myself  unable  to  express  all  that  I  felt  upon  the  lots  of  such  a 
Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend.  I  shall,  therefore  not  say  one  word 
of  my  own,  but  adopt  those  of  an  eminent  friend,  which  he  uttered 
with  an  abrupt  felicity,  superior  to  all  studied  compositions  :— He  has 
nade  a  chasm,  which  not  only  nothing  can  fill  up,  but  which  no- 
thing has   a  teudtney  to    fill  up.— Johnson  is  dead*— Let  us  go  to 
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}he  next  best :— tbtte  is  nobody ;  no  man  can  be  laid  to  put  you  in  mind 

jsf  Jofausot* 

•  As  Jobosou  had  abundant  homage  paid  to  him  during  hit  life,  to  no 
Writer  in  this  nation  ever  had  such  an  accumulation  of  literary"  honours 
after  his  death.  A  sermon  upon  that  event  wis  preached  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  Oxford,  before  the  University,  by  the  Reverend  Mr,  A  gutter, 
of  $f  agdalen  College,  The  Lives,  the .  Memoirs,  the  Essays,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  have  been  published  concerning  him,  would  make 
jnany  volumes,  The  numerous  attacks  too  upon  him,  I  consider  as 
part  pf  his  consequence,  upon  the  principle  which  he  himself  so  well 
Vaew  and  asserted.  Many  who  trembled  at  his  presence,  were  fbrwasd 
in  assault,  when  they  no  longer  apprehended  danger.  When  one  of  his 
little  pragmatical  foes  was  invidiously  snarling  at  bis  fame,  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  table,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  bold 
animation,  Ay,  now  that  the  old  lion  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks  he  may  kick 
at  him. 

A  monument  forhim,  in  Westyninster-Abbey,  was  resolved  uponsooa 
nftej  his  death,  and  was  supported  by  a  most  respectable  contribution? 
but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  having  come  to  a  resolution  of 
admitting  monurjients  there,  upon  a  liberal  and  magnificent  pUn,  that 
Cathedral  was  afterwards  fixed  bo,  as  the  place  in  which  a  crnotaph 
should  be  erected  to  his  memory  ;  and  in  the  cathedral  of  hi*  native  city 
of  Lichfield,  a  smaller  one  is  to  be  erected.  To  compose  his  epitaph, 
could  not  but  excite  the  warmest  corapetion  of  genius.  If  laudarid 
laudato  viro  be  praise  which  is  highly  estimable,  1  should  not  forgiva 
myself  were  1  to  omit  the  following  sepulchral  verses  on  the  author  of 
The  English  Dictionary,  written  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
flood  : 

"  No  need  of  Latio  or  of  Greek  to  grace 
Oar  Johnson's  memory,  or  i ascribe  bis  grave  ; 

Hts  native  language  claims  thia  mournful  space, 
To  pay  the  immortality  he  gave.' 

The  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has,  I  trust,  been  so  developed  in 
£he  course  of  this  work,  that  they,  who  have  honoured  it  with  a  perusal 
pay  be  considered  as  well  acquainted  with  him.  As,  however  it  may  be 
expected  that  I  should  collect  into  one  view  the  capital  and  dmtinguish- 
jpg  features  of  this  extraordinary  man,  1  shall  endeavour  to  acquit  my- 
self of  that  part  of  my  biographical  undertaking,  however  difficulty  it 
pay  be  to  do  that  which  many  of  my  readers  will  do  better  for  them 
selves. 

His  figure  was   large  and    well  formed,  and    his    countenance  of  the 

past  of  an  ancient  statue;  yet    his  appearance  was  rendered  strun-e  and 

somewhat  uncouth,  by  convulsive  cramps,  by  the  scars  of  thut  distemper 

which  it  was  once   imagined   the  royal  touch  could  cure,  and    by  a  slo- 

yeuly  mode  of  dress,      tip  had  the  us>e  only  of  one  eye;  ytt  to  much 
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do*  mind  govern,  and  even  supply  the  deficiency  of  orgaot,  that  frit 
visual  perceptions,  at  far  as  they  extended,  were  uncommonly  qoicx 
and  accurate.  So  morbid  was  his  temperament,  chat  he  never  knew  the 
natural  jay  of  a  free  and  vigorous  nse  of  his  limbs :  when  he  walked  it 
was  like  the  struggling  gait  of  one  in  fetters ;  when  be  rode,  he  had  no 
command  or  direction  of  bit  horse,  but  was  carried  as  if  io  a  balloon. 
That  with  bis  constitution  and  habits  of  life  be  should  have  lived  seventy-*, 
five  years,  is  a  proof  that  an  inherent  vhida  vie  is  a  powerful  preserva- 
tive of  the  human  frame. 

Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contradictory  qualities ;  and  these 
will  ever  shew  themselves  in  strange  succession,  where  a  consistency  in' 
appearance  at  least,  if  not  reality,  has  not  been  attained  by  long  habits 
of  philosophical  discipline.  In  proportion  td  the  native  vigour  of  the 
mind,  the  contradictory  qualities  will  be  the  more  prominent,  and  more' 
difficult  to  be  adjusted ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  wouder  that  John- 
ton  exhibited  an  eminent  example  of  this  remark  which  1  have  made 
upon  human  nature.  At  different  times,  he  seemed  a  different  man,  in 
tome  respects;  not,  however,  in  any  great  or  essential  article,  upon 
which  he  bad  fully  employed  his  mind,  and  settled  certain  principles 
of  duty,  but  only  in  hit  manners,  and  in  the  display  of  argument  and 
fancy  in  his  talk.  He  was  prone  to  superstition,  but  not  to  credulity. 
Though  his  imagination  might  incline  bim  to  a  belief  of  the  marvellout 
and  the  mysterious,  hit  vigorous  reason  examined  the  evidence  with  jea- 
lousy. He  was  a  sincere  and  xealous  Christian,  of  high  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  monarchical  principles,  which  he  would  not  tamely^uffer  to  be 
questioned ;  and  had,  perhaps  at  an  early  period,  narrowed  hit  mind* 
somewhat  too  much,  both  at  to  religion  and  politics.  Hit  being  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  of  extreme  latitude  in  either,  though  he  was  of 
a  very  independent  spirit,  occasioned  bis  appearing  somewhat  unfavour- 
able to  the  prevalence  of  that  noble  freedom  of  sentiment  which  is  the 
best  possession  of  man.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  he  had  many  preju- 
dice* :  which,  however,  frequently  suggested  many  of  hit  pointed  say- 
ings, that  rather  shew  a  playfulness  of  fancy  than  any  settled  malignity. 
He  wat  tteady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion 
and  morality  ;  both  from  a  regard  for  the  order  of  society,  and  from  a 
veneration  for  the  Great  Source  of  all  order;  correct,  nay  stern,  in  nit 
taste;  hard  to  please,  and  easily  offended;  impetuous  and  irritable  in 
his  temper,  but  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart,  which  thewed 
itself  not  only  in  a  most  liberal  charity,  as  far  aa  his  circumstances  would 
allow,  but  in  a  thousand  instances  of  active  benevolence.  He  wat  af- 
flicted with  a  bodily  disease,  which  made  him  restless  and  fretful ;  and 
with  a  constitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of  which  darkened  the  bright- 
ness of  hit  fancy,  aud  gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  hit  whole  course  of  thinking ; 
we,  therefore,  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his  sallies  of  impatience  and  pat* 
tion  at  any  time ;  especially  when  provoked  by  obtrusive  ignorance,  or 
presuming  petnlance*  and  allowance  mutt  be  made  for  hit  uttering 
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tatty  and  satirical  tallica  e*en  against  hit  best  friends.     And,  surely^ 
when,  it.  ia  considered,  that,  "  amidst  sick  nets  and  sorrow/'  be  exerted 
fcia  faculties  in  so  many  work*  for  the  benefit  of  maukind|.and  particularly 
that  be  atcbieved*  the  great  and  admirable  Dictionary  of  our  language, 
no  must  be  astonished  at  his  resolution.      The  solemn  text,  "  of  him  tq 
whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required,"  seems  to  hare  been  ever 
proian t  to  hit- mind,  m  a  rigorous  sense,  and  to  have  made  bim  dissatisfied 
with  his  labours  and  acts  of  goodness,  however  comparatively  great;  ta 
that  the  unavoidable  consciousness  of  his  superiority  was,  in  that  respect, 
eoapse  of  disquiet.     He  suffered  so  much  from  ibis,  and  from  the  gloom 
which  perpetually  haunted  bira,  and  made  solitude  frightful*  that  it  may 
be  said  of  him.    "  If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope,  he  was  of  all  men 
luost  miserable.*'    He  loved  praise,  when  it  was  brought  to  him ;  but  was 
too  proud  to  seek  for  it.     He  was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flattery.     At 
be  was  general, and  unconGned  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  considered  at 
waster  of  any  one  particular  science ;  but  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  and 
various  collection  of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so  arranged  in 
hit  mind,  as  to  be  ever  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forth.      But  his  superi- 
ority over  other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in-  what  may  be  called  the 
ert  of  thin  king,  the  art  of  using  his  mind;  a  certain  continual  power  of 
spiring  the  useful  substance  of  all  that  he  knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear 
sjsjd  forcible  manner ;  so  that  knowledge,  which  we  often  see  to  be  no  bet*. 
tar  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  understanding,  was,  in  him,  true,  evident* 
mud  actual  wisdom.    His  moral  precepts  are  practical ;  for  they  are  drawn 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature.     His  maxims  carry 
eeiwictioo ;  for  they  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  common-sense,   and 
a  very   attentive  and    minute   survey  of  real  life.     His  mind   was  so 
lull  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have   been   perpetually  a  poet ;  yet  it 
it   remarkable,   that,   however    rich    his    prose    is    in    this  respect,  bis 
poetical   pieces,    in   general,    have   not   much  of  that  splendour,    but 
sure    rather  distinguished  by  strong  sentiment,  and  acute  observation, 
conveyed  iu   harmonious    and   energetic  verse,    particularly  in  heroic 
couplets.     Though    usuully  grave,    and  even  awful  in  his  deportment, 
he   possessed  uncommon  and  peculiar  powers  of  wit  and  humour;  he 
frequently  indulged  himself  in  colloquial  pleasantry;  and  the  hsartiest 
merriment   has  been  enjoyed  in  his  company  ;  with  this  great  advan- 
tage,  that,   as   it  was    entirely  free  from    aoy    poisonous  tincture  of 
vice  or   impiety,   it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared  in  it.     He  had 
accustomed  himself  to   such    accuracy   in    his  common  conversation, 
that   he  at  all  times  expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  force,  and  an 
elegant   choree    of   language,    the   effect  of  which    was   aided  by   his 
having   a    loud    voice,  and  a  slow  deliberate  utterance.     In  bim  were 
united    a   most  logical    head    with  a    most  fertile  imagination,  which 
gave  bim  an  extraordinary  advantage  in  arguing ;  for  he  could  reason 
close  or  wide,   as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment.     Exulting  in  his  in* 
tellectual  strength  aud  dexterity,   he  could,  when  be  pleased,  be  the 
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greatest  sophist  that  t?er  contended  id  the  list  of  declamation ;  and 
from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  delight  in  shewing  his  powers, 
be  would  often  maintain  the  wrong  tide  with  equal  warmth  and  inge- 
nuity ;  so  that,  wbeu  there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions  could 
seldom  be  gathered  from  his  talk ;  though  when  he  was  in  company 
with  a  single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  with  genuine  fairness  ; 
but  he  was  too  conscientious  to  make  error  permanent  and  pernicious, 
by  deliberately  writing  it;  and,  in  all  his  numerous  works,  he  earnestly 
incolcated  what  appeared  to  bim  to  be  the  truth ;  his  piety  being  con- 
stant, and  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his  conduct. 

Such  was  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  whose  talents,  ncquirements,  and 
virtues,  were  so  extraordinary,  that  the  more  his  character  is  considered, 
the  more  he  will  be  regarded  by  the  present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with 
admiration  and  reverence. 
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399  400  401  417  418  419  420 
421  424  441  442  443  460  46 1 
462  463  464  465  468  473  474 
475  479  480  481  484  489  ,493 
494  496  497  498  501  502  506 
565  567  568  56'9  570  575  579 
606  607  609  610  6ll  612  613 
614  615  616  618  619  622  623 
635  647  648  649  650  651  652 
653  654  636  to  693  726  to  740 
811  to  838    867  to  890,    897 

Apparitions,  remarks  on  the  suppos- 
ed appearance  of,  1 58 

Apple  dumplings,  a  family  fed  on, 
297 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  an  universal  genius, 
197 

Armorial  bearings,  the  antiquity  of, 
324 

Athol  porridge,  what,  764 

Author,  the  Young,  16 

Barber,  Mr.  Francis,  the  faithful 
servant  of  Dr.  Johnson,  104 

Baretti  compares  Johnson  to  a  bear, 
262 

Bark  and  steel  for  the  mind,  wt)at, 
93 

Bathurst,  Dr.  death  of,  105 

Bayle's  Dictionary,  how  far  an  usefuj 
work,  197 

Beattie,  Dr.  account  of,  308 

Beauclerk,  Mr.  account  of,  108 

Beggar's  Opera,  character  of  the, 

419  / 

Beggary  and  poverty,  real  state  of, 

in  London,  699 
Bet  Flint,  a  woman  of  the  town,  776 
Betty  Broom,  origin  of  the  story  of, 
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Bing,  epitaph  on  admiral,  143 
Biographia  Britannica,  the,  577 
Biographer,  business  of  the,  3,  4,  5 
Birds,  on  the  migration  of,  362 

Bishops,  duty  of  the,  761,  768 

Blue  Stocking  Clubs,  account  of  the, 
777 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  character  of  the 
works  of,  118 

Boswell,  Mr.  account  of  his  first 
acquaintance  and  interviews  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  189,  190,  19 1— 
epistle  to,  260— -writes  to  Dr. 
Johnson  from  the  tomb  of  Me- 
lancthon  in  Saxony,  546 — Ac- 
count of  Corsica,  258—  account 
of  his  dinner  at  Dr.  Johnson's,  344 

Boubours  and  Du  Bos,  good  critics, 
273 

Boy,  the,  a  man  in  miniature,  1 1 

Boy,  the  happiness  of  a,  at  school, 
208 

Bread  and  the  bread  tree,  362 

Brown,  Sir  Thomas,  96 

Brutes,  an  essay  on  the  future  life 
of,  257 

Buchanan,  a  fine  poet,  218 

Burgoyne'sarmy,  disaster  of,  674 

Burke,  Mr.,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinio* 
of  his  abilities,  466 

Burke's  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  273 

Burney,  Dr.  sketch  of  Dr.  Johnson 
by,  150 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 

291 
Bute,  Lord,  censured,  412,413 
Cabbages,  when  brought  into  Scot- 
land, 468 
Calendar,  the  Poetical,  by  Fawkes 

and  Woty,  177 
Campbell,   Dr.  John,  a  celebrated 
political  and  biographical  writer, 
194,  195 
Campbell,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  145 
Candles,  the  real  use  of,  329 
Candour  in  religious  disputes  ac- 
counted for,  485,  486 
Catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  6l3 
Cave,  Mr.  letters  to,  65t  66 
Censure  from   the    pulpit,  nature 
and  office  of,  explained,  507  to 
511 
Chatham,  Lord,  a  dictator,  674 
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Chesterfield's  Letters,  how  to  be 

made  a  pretty  book,  504 
Cheyue,    Dr.  writings  of,    recom- 
mended, 492 
Children,  what  should  be  taught 

first,  209 
Christianity,  nature  of  the  evidence 

tor,  139 
Christian  religion,  strong  evidence 

in  favour  of  the,  2 1 0 
Cibber,  why  a  poor  creature,  274 
Clergy,  the  defects  in  the  preaching 

of  the  established,  292 
Clergyman,  the  life  of  a  conscien- 
tious, not  easy,  647 
Cold,  the  disease  of,  at  St  Kilda, 

what  occasioned  by,  256 
Coogreve,  Mr,   Charles,  a  singular 

character,  47 1 
Convents,  when  to  be  allowed,  235 
Conversation/value  of  Dr.  Johnson's, 

4 
Cookery,  remarks  on  the  subject  of, 

637 
Coriat  Junior,  travels  of,  322 
Correction  of  scholars,  nature  and 

necessity  of,  327 
Cotterells,  the  Misses,  visited   by 

Johnson  and  Reynolds,  106 
Courtenay,  Mr.  his  moral  and  poli- 
tical character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  96 
Crown  of  iron,   the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  making  it  red  hot,  and 
putting  it  on  the  head,  234 
Crown  influence,  how  far  necessary, 

289 
Dalrymple,  Sir  David,  his  opinion  of 

Dr.  Johnson,  201 
Dalrvraplc's  Memoirs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  34 1 
Drnube,  verses  on  the,  299 
Da  vies,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  actor,  keeps 
a  bookseller's  shop,   183  —  fre- 
quented by  Johnson,  1 83 
Death,  various  thoughts  on,  643 
Derrick,  Mr.  character  of,  1 84,  185 

— account  of,  210,  21 1 
Devonshire,  character  of  the  Duke 

of,  583 
Diary,   a,   frequently  laughable,  bv 

John  Rutty,  M.D.  575 
Differences  among  christians,  of  no 

consequence,  584,  585 
Distresses  of  others,  what  our  feel- 
ings on,  275 
Dodd,  Dr.  put  to  death,  545,  549— 
correspondence  between  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  560  to  564— efforts  of 


bis  friends  for  bis  escape  from  pri- 
son, 573 

Dodsley,Mr.  Robert,  account  of, 465 

Dogs,  where  eaten,  353 

Dominicette's  warm  baths,  27S 

Donaldson,  Mr.  a  bookseller,  cen- 
sured, 202 

Douglas  cause,  the  great,  955 — re- 
marks on  the,  35 1 

Drelincourt  on  Death,  falsity  of  the 
apparition  story  prefixed  to,  3  \6 

Drinking,  utility  of  discussed,  4£)8, 

499 
Drunkenness,  instance!  of  habitual, 

692 
Duelling,  thoughts  on,  324 
Education  at  great  schools,  advan- 
tages of,  486 
Edwards,  Mr.  Canons  of  Criticism 

by,  116 
Eglingtouue,  the  late  Earl  of,  ?62 
Egotists  reduced  to  four  classes,  576 
Elphinstou,  Mr.  James,    editor  of 
the  Rambler  in  Scotland,  $0 — 
letters  to,  from  Johnson,  9 1 
ElwaU,  singula*  opinions  and  con- 
duct of  Mr.,  310 
Entails,  remarks  upon,  456 
Epilogue  intended  to  be  spoken  by  a 

lady,  17 
Equality,  probable  effects  of   upon 

society,  346 
Erskine,theHonourableThomas,32 1 
Eugenio,  a  Poem,  account  of,  357 
Excise,  how  defined  by  Johnson,  134 
Fame,  real  nature  of,  625 
Family,   the  right  of  the  present  to 

the  crown,  568 
Fear,  one  of  the  passions,  270 
Feeling  affected,  an  instance  of,  564 
Ferguson,  Mr.  the  self-taught  philo- 
sopher, 277,  278 
Fielding,  how  far  a  blockhead,   321 

322 
Fitzherbert,  Mr.  a  portrait  of,  564 
Flattery,  how  applied  to  kings,  353 
Fleece,  the,  a  Poem,  467 
Fleet-street,  the  most  cheerful  scene 

in  the  world,  646 
Footc,  his  singular  talent  of  imita- 
tion, 275— -how  like  a  dog,  ib. 
Forstcr's  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea, 

580 
Foppery  never  cured,  296 
Fox,  Mr.  a  most  extraordinary  man, 

876 
Freedom  of  the  will,  wbat,  640,641 
French  writers,  why  superficies \9 
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French,  the*  high  in  everjr  depart- 
ment, 2$i 

Friendship,  an  Ode*  67— -its  qua- 
lities^ 395  —bow  formed,  572 

Frisick,  the,  or  the  language  of 
Dutch  Friealand,  221 

Future  state,  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a,  815 

Gaming,  effects  of,  322 — remarks 

00,490,491 
Garrtck,    invested    with   theatrical 

power,  84 — why  compared  to  a  sa- 
lad, 87 — complimentary  epigram 
by,oa  Johason's  Dictionary,  1 37— 
how  admired  by  Johnson,  274 

Garrick,  Mr.  Peter,  272 

Gentleman,  Mr.  his  representation  of 
"  Dictionary  Johnson,"  181 

Ghost,  John  Wesley's  story  of  a,  643 

Ghosts,  their  appearance  debated 
upon,  670 

Goat,  motto  for  a,  belonging  to 
J.  Banks,  Esq.  305 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  Oliver,  a  singular 
character,  19 1,  192 — an  inspired 
kieot,  192 — his  epitaph,  written 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  192— one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  John- 
sonian school,  194 — anecdotes  of, 
251,  252,365,366,  367,  620— 
life  of  Parnell  by,  317— death  of, 
380 

Good  homour,  a  rare  quality  in  life, 

417 
Good  Natured  Man,   Goldsmith's 

praised  by  Johnson,  254 
Goodness  constitutional,  not  found- 
ed on  principle,  why   cannot  be 

depended  on,  205 
Greenwich  hospital  too  magnificent, 

212  —  park,   why  not  equal  to 

Fleet-street,  213 
Grieraon,  Mr.  account  of,  288 
Grongar  Hill,  when  first  published, 

882 
Guthrie,  account  of,  47,  48 
Gwyn,  the  architect,  a  lively  rattling 

fellow,  46 1 ,  462 
Hamilton  of  Rangour,  poems   by, 

565 
Happiness,  bow  far  connected  with 

large  property,  204 
Harleian  Miscellany,  preface  to  the, 

74 
Harte,  acooant  of  Mr.  Canon  of 

Windsor,  291 
Harwood,  Dr.  writings  of,  497 
Hawkmrt  Life  of  Jonoson,  2— his 


notions  of  gentility,  €9— knight- 
ed, 81 — Sir  John,  how  unlucky 
upon  all  occasions,  88,  89 

History,  what  its  real  character,  418, 
410 — bow  should  be  written,  487 

Hop  Garden,  the,  a  Poem,  468 

Horace,  translation  of,  14 

Home,  Rev.  Mr.  publishes  Iiis  Let- 
ter on  the  English  Particle,  673 

Hospitality,  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modern,  3 1 8 

Hottentot,  character  of  a  respecta- 
ble, by  Lord  Chesterfield,  intend- 
ed for  Johnson,  118 

Housebreakers,  why  timorous,  787 

Hume,  style  of  Mr.  David,  censured 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  203— be  and 
other  innovators,  vain  men,  and 
why,  205— on  Miracles,  bis  ar- 
guments answered,  206 — remark- 
able confession  of,  234— not  afraid 
of  annihilation,  566— History  of 
England,  by,  265 

Jack  Ellis,  a  money  scrivener,  490 

James's  Medicinal  Dictionary,  68 

James,  Dr.  death  of,  482 

Idler, the,  various  papers  in  by  whom 
written  and  contributed,  151  — 
similarity  in  this  and  a  poem  by 
Blacklock,  152 

Jealousy  of  friends  above  us,  cause* 
of,  481 

Iliad,  translation  of  the  sixth  book, 
15 

Imitators  of  Johnson's  style  enume- 
rated, 916,  917.913 

Incident,  a  curious,  in  the  life  of 
Johnson,  511,  512,513,  646— 
an  odd  one,  459, 490 

Infidels,  how  many  in  England, 
415 

Inns,  English,  the  excellence  of,  467 

Inquisition,  arguments  for  the,  215 

Interview,  amusing,  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  John  Wilkes* 
514  to  518 

Inward  light,  mischievous  effects  of, 
294 

Johnson,  Samuel,  birth  of,  6 — Mi- 
chael, account  of,  o,  J — Johnson, 
account  of  the  mother  of,  7,  8 — 
power  of  the  memory  of,  8 — hi* 
infant  precocity,  9— instances  of 
the  excellence  of  his  sight,  9— is 
touched  for  the  scropbuhr  by 
Queen  Anne,t6. — his  early  instruc- 
tors, 10 — his  obligations  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  1 1— superiority  over  hit 
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fellows,  ft.-* how  distinguished 
at  school,  12—  the  tenacity  of 
his  memory,  ib.  —  his  nearness 
of  sight,  $.— -anecdotes  of,   by 
Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  ib. 
—is  sent  to  Stourbridge  school, 
ib, — early  proofs  of  his  genius,  1 3, 
14,  15— his  idleness  at  home,   18 
— is  entered  a  commoner  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  #.— his 
modesty  and  behaviour  at  college, 
19— poetical  powers,  ib, — trans- 
lates Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin 
verse,  ib.— objections  to  his  Latin 
poetry,  20 — is  afflicted  with  melan- 
choly, 20,  21— communicates  his 
case  to  Dr.  Swinfen,  •'&.— a  de- 
clared  hypochondriac,    21—  ap- 
prehends insanity,  22 — his  reli- 
gious progress,  22,  23 — his  course 
of  reading  at  Oxford,  ib. — his 
node  of  composition,  24 — his  a- 
partment  in  Pembroke  College, 
#.— his  misery  and  poverty,  25— 
his  regard  for  Pembroke  College, 
ib. — instances  of  bis  pride,  26 — 
why  compelled  to  leave  college, 
ib.— death  of  bis  father,  27 — with 
what  families  connected,  27,28 — 
is  employed  as  an  usher  in  Lei- 
cestershire, 29 — goes  to  Birming- 
ham,!^.— translatesLobo's  Voyage 
to  Abyssinia, 30  -specimens of  this, 
31 — returns  to  Litchfield, 32— first 
fetter  to  Mr.  Cave,  16.- is  enamour- 
ed with  a  young  female  Quaker,  33 
—specimens  of  his  amatory  verses, 
ib* — his  personal  defects,   35 — is 
married  at  Derby,  ib. — sets  up  a 
private  academy,  36*— effects  of  his 
tumultuousand  awkward  fondness 
of  Mrs.    Johnson,   37— writes  a 
part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  38 
— arrives  in  the  metropolis  with 
David  Garrick,  39 — anecdotes  of, 
ib. — his   first  lodgings,    40 — his 
O  fell  us  in  the  Art  of  Living  in 
London,  ib. —  his  narrow  circum- 
stances, 41  —  his   description   of 
Harry  Hervey,  ib. — letter  of,  to 
Mr.  Cave,  ib. — returns  to  Litch- 
field, and  finishes  Irene,  42 — re- 
moves to    London,  44— his  first 
performance  in  the  Gentleman's 
iMugazitie,  45,  46 — is  engaged  by 
Mr.  Cave,  47— his  contributions, 
what,  47,  48  —  account  of  his 
London,  a  Poem,  49, 50— trans- 


lates Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History, 
56 — makes  various  proposals  to 
Mr.   Cave,  57,  58  —  writes  the 
life  of  Boerhaave,  59— and  Mar* 
mor  Norfolciense,    60— his  mo* 
tions  or  tricks  improperly  called 
convulsions,  61 — an  instance  of 
his  absence  of  mind,  tf.— a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  bouse  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  ft.— his  first  meeting 
with  Hogarth,  62— writes  an  epi- 
taph on  Philips,    &— Epigram 
by,  on  George  II,  ib. — his  various 
productions  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magaxine,  63,  6*4— regrets  bar- 
ing  been  the  author  of  fictions 
that  passed  for  realities,  64— beats 
Osborne  the  bookseller,  6b — let- 
ters, to  Mr.  Care  by,  65,  66— to 
Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Levett,  68 — 
wanders  through  tbestreets  at  night 
with  Savage,  70— exhibits  the  ge- 
nius of  Savage  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, 7 1 ,  72— his  prejudice  against 
players,  71 — triumphs  overtneui, 
72— his  literary  career  almost  to- 
tally suspended,  75— contributes 
several  poetical  pieces  to  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  76 — writes  a 
prologue  for  David  Garrick,  77— 
epoch  of  his  Dictionary,  78 — plan 
4>f  that  work,  78,  79,  SO— kindness 
of  to  his  friends,  80  —considered  as 
"  tugging  at  his  oar/'  81 — forms 
the  club  in  Ivy  Lane,  ib. — writes  a 
Life  of  Roscommon,  ib. —  and 
the  Preface  to  the  Preceptor,  82 
— publishes  the  Vanity   of  Hu- 
man Wishes,  82, 83— the  first  per- 
formance of  bis  Irene,  84,   85— 
appears  behind  the  scenes,  #.— 
shews  many  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
players,   86— leaves  off  frequent- 
ing the  green-room,  and  why,  ib. 
— Commences  his  Rambler,  80, 
87— the  effects  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
approbation  of  it,   90— his   lan- 
guage too  masculine  for  ladies, 
97— letter  from,  to  Dr.  Birch,  98 
— his  strong  abhorrence  of  Mil- 
ton's political  notions,     99— his 
prologue  to   Comus,  ib. — writes 
the  life  of  Dr.Cheynell,  tft.— his 
indignation  against  Lauder,    100 
—  bis  charitable  disposition   to- 
wards Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  101 
—his  feelings  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  bow  expressed,  102,   103, 
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104— Mr*,  interred  tt  Bromley, 
in  Kent, .  105— catalogue  of  his 
friends,  105,  106  —  a  pleasant 
anecdote  characteristical  of,  107 
— passes  a  considerable  time  at 
Oxford,  108 — intimacy  of  with 
Mr.  Beeuclerk  andLaogton,  108, 
109—  composes  a  prayer,  ib. — 
engages  in  the  Adventurer  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Wsrton,  110,  11 1— 
writes  a  dedication  to  Mrs.  Len- 
nox's Shakespeare  Illustrated,  1 12 
— and  the  Life  of  Edward  Cave, 
#.— -Dictionary  of,  recommended 
by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  1 13 
—bis  letter  to  this  nobleman  on 
the  subject,  114 — his  character 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  his 
letters  to  his  natural  son,  1 17 — 
his  character  of  Bolingbroke's 
works,  1 18— re  visits  Oxford,  im- 
memorial of,  by  Warton,  119, 
120— anecdotes  of,  120,  121  — 
letters  from,  to  Mr.  Warton,  121, 
122,  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hud- 
desford,  &c.  126— to  Mr.  Bur- 
MV>  129— to  Bennet  Langton, 
130— to  the  Rev.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  131,  132 — remarks  on  the 
publication  of  his  Dictionary,  133, 
— his  double  talent,  #.  — de- 
finitions in  bis  Dictionary,  not 
fully  defensible,  134-,  135— the 
desponding  tone  of  his  preface, 
130 — his  scheme  of  life  for  Sun- 
day, 138 — price  obtained  for  his 
Dictionary,!^.— his  liberal  opinion 
of  the  booksellers,  ib.  —  writes 
some  Essays  in  the  Uoiversal  Vi- 
sitor, 139,  and  contributes  to  the 
Literary  Magasine,  ib. — hb  Ori- 
ginal Essays,  140— his  reviews  of 
books,  ib. — character  of  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  present  State  of 
Affairs,  141— his  patriotic  spirit 
further  proved,  ib. — bis  defence 
of  tea  against  Mr.  Han  way's  ob- 
jections to  it,  142 — his  most  ex- 
quisite Critical  Essay,  or  hb  re- 
view of  SoameJenyns,  143 — pro- 
poses an  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
145— refuses  a  valuable  church 
living,  145,  146 — letter  from,  to 
the  author  of  Dissertations  on  the 
History  of  Ireland,  146 — to  the 
Rev.Mr.Warton,l47-toMr.  Bur- 
ney»147, 148— to  Bennet  Langton, 
Esq.  148— sketch  of,  by  Dr.  Bur- 


ney,  150— publishes  the  Idler,15l 
— adds  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs,  and 
the  Dissertation  on  those  of  Pope, 
&c,  152  —  writes  his  Rasselas 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,  157 — cha- 
racter of  this,  by  Boswell,  t6.— 
writes  a  Dissertation  on  the  Greek 
Comedy  for  Mrs.  Lennox,  159— 
and  the  Introduction  to  a  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages  and  Travels,  160 
—  makes  another  excursion  to 
Oxford,  l6l — his  thoughts  on  the 
life  of  a  sailor,  t'5.— enters  iuto  a 
controversy  upon  the  subject  of 
architecture  with  Mr.  Mylne,  \63 
—writes  an  address  for  the  pain- 
ters to  George  III,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  the  De- 
dication to  Mr.  Bareti's  Italian 
and  English  Dictionary,  164— 
becomes  acquainted  with  Mr.  A* 
Murphy,  1 65 — writes  the  preface 
to  Rolt's  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  1 67*— writes  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  King  for  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  Rector  of  Bradley,  in 
Derbyshire,  171 — and  another  to 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of  Mrs. 
Lennox's  "  Female  Quixote," 
and  a  preface  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Artists'  Exhibition,  172— ob- 
tains a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  from  his  present 
majesty,  175— remarks  on  bis  de- 
finitions of  pension  and  pensioner, 
175, 1 76— confesses  bb  ignorance 
to  a  lady,  1 77 — accompanies  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  to  Devonshire, 
•4.— writes  a  character  of  Col- 
lins, 1  SO— difference  between  him 
and  Sheridan,  181 — writes  a  de- 
dication to  the  Queen,  of  Mr. 
Hoole's  Tasso,  180 — is  introdu- 
ced to  Boswell  by  Mr.  Davies, 
1 83 — is  refused  an  order  by  Gar- 
rick,  1 84— his  ideas  of  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,"  184— -ex- 
traordinary vigour  of  bis  conver- 
sation, 1 85— his  appearance  when 
first  visited  by  Boswell,  at  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  t5  — 
writes,  in  the  Critical  Review,  the 
account  of"  Telemachus,a  Mask/ 
ip  I— his  history  of  Goldsmith's 
distressed  situation,  193 — his  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  and 
Churchill  the  poet,  J  94,  195— of 
BosmelThontosivsB«fkaqneOd«f 
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395  —  tnd  tbe  World  tod  the 
Connoisseur,  ib. — bis  remarks  on 
Dr.  Ogilvie's  Poems,  1 96— -bis  re- 
marks on  his  own  pension,  199— 
bis  ingenuity  in  talking  Jacobit ism, 
200— bis  definition  of  Whiggism, 
ib. — his  opinion  of  tbe  King  of 
Prussia's  writings,  201  —  bis  li- 
brary described,  202— -his  lore  of 
youthful  acquaintance,  206 — pro- 
poses a  visit  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  208— writes 
the  life  of  Aschara,  and  the  Aedt 
nation  of  that  writer's  English 
works,  215— his  appetite  and  vo- 
racity in  eating,  217 — his  opinion 
of  Bishop  Berkeley's  principles, 
216— visits  the  Langton  family  in 
Lincolnshire,  22 1 — his  reasons  for 
not  continuing  his  attendance  at 
*  the  Literary  Club,  223 — writes  a 
review  of  Graingers  "Sugar  Cane," 
a  Poem  in  the  London  Chronicle, 
1 24— and  an  account  of  Gold- 
smith's "  Traveller"  in  tbe  Cri- 
tical Review,  ib. — is  severely  af- 
flicted by  lowness  of  spirits,  225 
—bis  habit  of  talking  to  himself, 
te.— another  peculiarity  in  walk- 
ing, i*6.— his  custom  of  shaking 
his  head,  rubbing  his  knee,  chew- 
ing the  cud,  &c.  ib. — visits  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  226 — 
is  created  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  227 — in- 
tends to  become  a  politician,  and 
to  study  the  law,  228 — is  introdu- 
ced into  the  family  of  Mr.  Thrale, 
•6. —his  esteem  for  Mr.  Thrale, 
229 — publishes  bis  Shakespeare, 
230 —  treats  Voltaire  very  con- 
temptuously, ib. — excels  in  writ- 
ing dedications,  231— -  took  no 
part  in  the  Traveller,  233— the 
lines  furnished  by  to  Goldsmith's 
"  Deserted  Village,"  234  —  bis 
character  of  Rousseau  and  Vol- 
taire, 236 — anecdotes  of,  237 — 
his  ideas  on  making  verses,  t&.— 
contracts  an  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Chambers,  243— writes  the  de- 
dication to  the  King,  of  Gwyn's 
London  and  Westminster  Impro- 
ved, and  some  pieces  in  a  volume 
of  Miscellanies,  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Williams,  ib. —  has  a  private  con- 
versation with  his  majesty,  248, 
249  *-  passes  tbrse   month*   nt 


Litchfield,  252  instance  ef 
tenderness,  &.*— writes  a  dedicav 
Hon  to  the  king,  of  Mr.  Adamsf* 
Treatise  on  tbe  Globes,  253— nod 
the  Prologue  to  Goldsmith's) 
"  Good  Natured  Man/'  ^.—frag- 
ments of  his  Conversation,  2M, 
255*— renews  his  promise  of  com- 
ing to  Scotland,  255*=-his  prejnv 
dice  against  Scotland,  24&— bin 
sentiments  on  adultery,  257— tbe 
inscription  on  his  dial  plate,  25^— 
his  notions  of  popular  liberty,  260 
—regard  for  Francis  Barber,  ib* 
—rudeness  to  Vt.  Percy,  26l— > 
— particulars  of  his  conversation, 
265— his  thoughts  oni singularity, 
and  a  London  life,  267 —plays  off 
his  wit  against  Scotland  pleasant- 
ly, 26  ^attacks  Prior  powerfully, 
t'6.— accounts  for  tbe  popularity  of 
Whitfield,  269— his  conversation 
on  Pope,  Shakespeare,  Congreve, 
and  Sheridan,  271,  272— fait  cha- 
racter offeeHnf  people,  275 — ap- 
pears as  an  evidence  at  tbe  Old 
Bailey  in  favour  of  Baretti,  276-* 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding, 
how  cramped  by  his  orthodoxy, 
281—  bis  thoughts  on  purgatory, 
f'6.«on  death,  282 -on  Blackmore, 
283 — on  marriage,285 — publishes) 
the  False  Alarm,  ib. — his  general 
mode  of  life,  290—  his  good  offices 
in  behalf  of  many  of  the  natives  of 
Scotland,  29  T — his  acrimony, 
292— publishes  Thoughts  on  tbe 
late  Transactions  respecting  Falk- 
land's Islands,  300 — prepares  a 
fourth  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
3 1 1 — receives  Sir  Alexander  Mao 
donald,  313— sets  out  for  Scot- 
land, 372 — returns  to  London, 
373,  374 — makes  the  tour  of 
Wales  in  company  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  383 — his  difference 
with  Macpherson,  S91~instanee* 
of  his  courage,  392,  393— engage* 
in  the  Ossian  Controversy,  §>.***• 
publishes"  Taxation  no  Tyranny ,** 
393,  394,  395— receives  his  di- 
ploma as  Doctor  of  Laws,  from 
Oxford,  402—  goes  to  Bedlam 
with  Mr.  Boswell,  423 — sets  out 
to  Paris,  428 — returns  to  St  rent- 
ham,  430—  his  Diurnal  Register, 
431  to  439— his  ability  in  writing 
French,  441— a  few  of  aietny  ingsy 
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44t»  443 -~  abstains  from  wine, 
460 — the  wretchedness  of  a  tea 
life,  ift.—his  opinion  of  statuary, 
46l-~t/oes  to  Oaford  with  Mr. 
Boswell,  462— goes  to  Bath  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  500— re- 
turns to  London,  60S— writes  ail 
Epitaph  on  Dr.  Goldsmith,   5tO 
— is  presented  with  a  Round  Ro- 
bin on   the  subject,  5)1 — reads 
and  approves  of  Dr.  Blair's  Ser- 
mons, 529— assists  a  relative  of 
Pr.  Goldsmith,  530  —  writes  a 
prayer  for  Easter  Day,  #.— his 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  539 — commences  his 
Uvea  of  the  English  Poets,  538, 
539 — writes  a  dedication  to  the 
King,  oftheworksofDr.Zachary 
rVarce,  540— and  a  prologue  to 
a  Word  to  the  Wise,  a  Comedy, 
by  Mr.  H.  Kelly,  541 — proposes 
Mr.  Brinsley  Sheridan,  as  a  mem- 
ber 0/  the  Literary  Club,  54*— 
arrives  at  Ashbourne,  553 — writes 
Dr.  Dodd's  Speech  to  the  Recor- 
der of  London,  and  the  Convict's 
Address  to  bis  unhappy  Brethren, 
558, 559 — and  his  Solemn  Dec  la- 
ration,  56V) — letter  from,  to  Dr. 
Dodd,  ib. — and  another  for  him 
to  the  King,  56 1 — a  good  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  565 — 
who  the  best   imitators  of  his 
style,  566,  567 — his  ideas  on  me- 
lancholy and  madness,  578,  579 
—  characteristics!    portraits  by, 
581  to  591 — instances  of  bis  li- 
berality,   605 — his  thoughts  on 
emigration,    609,    6l0 —  leaves 
off  drinking  wine,   616  ■         his 
thoughts  of  Pennant'sTravels,630, 
433— his  different  places  of  resi- 
dence in  London,  709 — completes 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  741— -his 
manner  of  walking  the  streets, 
759, 7  60-— is  visited  by  Mrs.  Sed- 
dons,  848 — is  seized  with  a  drop- 
sy, 860 — and  a  cough,  863 — his 
thoughts  on  death,  879,  880 — 
returns  from  Oxford,  884 — in- 
tends going   to  Italy,   895 — in- 
formed by  Mrs.  Thrale  of  ber  in- 
tention to  marry  Signor  Ptozzi, 
ib. —  orders  a  stone  to  be  put 
upon  bis  wife,  thirty  years  after 
her  death,  900 — writes  various 
letters,  901— with  a  journal  of 


his  illness,  903  W  909— translates 
an  Ode  of  Horace,  and  composes 
several  prayers,  909 — bis  thoughts 
on  a  learned  pig,  91 1 — writes  a 
list  of  the  authors  of  the  Univer- 
sal History,  9 13 — his  preparations 
for  and  fears  of  death,  919  to 
928 — his  decease  on   December 
13,  1784,  9^8— his  funeral,  how 
conducted,929 — his  intended  mo- 
nument, 930— his  figure  and  cha- 
racter, ib. 
Johnsoniana,  or  Boos  Mots  of  J>r. 
Johnson,  a  spurious  production, 
45S,  459 
Journal,  a  necessity  of  keeping,  201 
Irene,  extracts  from,  42,  43 — first 
performance  of,    85  —  did  not 
please  the  public,  ib. 
Kaimes,  Lord,  Sketches  of  the  His- 
tory of  Man,  672 
Kenrick,  Mr.  his  violent  attack  op* 
on  Johnson's  Shakespeare,  230— 
answered  by  Mr.  Barclay,  ib. 
Kennicot,  collations  of  Dr.  295 
King,  why  the,  can  do  no  wrong,  197 

-—a  fine  gentleman,  25 1 
Kings,  great  ones  always  social,  204 
Knowledge,  all  of  some  value,  414 
Know  lee,  Mrs.  her  dialogue  with 

Dr.  Johnson,  644 
Langton,  Bennet,  Esq.  account  of, 

107 
Langton,  Mr.  Peregrine,  an  account 

of  his  mode  of  living,  239 
Language,  accuracy  ana  flow  of,  how 

obtained,  87 
Lauder,  a  literary  impostor,  100 
Law,  Dr.  Johnson's  thoughts  00  the 

practice  of,  235 
Law's  Serious  Call,  character  of,  292 
Lay  petrous  in  the  church,  claims  o£ 

adjusted,  358,  359 
Learning,  difference  it  makes  in  peo- 
ple of  common  life,  £09,2 10    state 
of,  in  France  and  England,  621 
Leeds,  verses  on  the  marriage  of  the 

Duke  of,  732 
Letter  to  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  1 54, 
166,  238,  239,  «53,  300,  304, 
307— to  J.  Boswell,  Esq.  21% 
232,  241,  258,  264,  284,  303, 
306,  337, 339, 371, 372,373— to 
Mrs.  Johnson,  155,  156— to  Miss 
Porter,,  1 56— to  Mrs.  Lucy  Por- 
ter, 258— to  a  lady,  173— to  J. 
Simeon,  Esq.  160— to  Mr.  W. 
Dnunmond,  444,  245,  24* — to 
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the  Hon.  Thomas  Hervey,  248 — 
to  Mr.  Baretti,   169,   174,   179 
—to  Dr.  Staunton,    170— to  the 
Earl  of  Bute,   177,  17»— to  J. 
Reynolds,   Esq.  226,   303,    305 
—-to  Charles  Burney,   Esq.  231 
—to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Warton, 
153,  263,  287— to  Mr.  Francis 
Barber,    287— to    Dr.  Johnson, 
301,  3(J2,  303,  304,  306,  339— 
to  Joseph  Banks,  Esq.  305— to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  340 
Letters,  various,  371  to  431, 442  to 
455,  528  to  568, 6S2t  633, 675  to 
684,.693,  701,  718  to  725,  756 
to  759.  790  to  809,  *27 
Levett,  Mr.    Robert,  strange  gro- 
tesque appearance  of,  106 — death 
of,  794, 795 
Levellers  down,  cannot  bear  level- 
ling up,  207 
Lexjpbanes,  by  Campbell,  253 
Literature  of  Scotland,  256 
Literary  Club,  the,  when  founded, 
222 — fraud,  various  instances  of, 
168— property,  368 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  observations  on, 

741  to  755 
London,  a  Poem,  rapid  sale  of,  52 — 
the  best  view  of  its  magnitude, 
196 — its  extensive  influence,  293 
Low  spirits,    or   melancholy,    the 

common  effects  of,  22 
Luxury,    uses  of,   505 — defended, 

641 
Lydiat,  the  history  of,  83 
Lyttleton,  dialogues  of  Lord,  294 
Macaulay,  Mrs.  levelling  opinions 
of,  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  207 
Macbeth,     miscellaneous    observa- 
tions on  the  tragedy  of,  by  John- 
son, 75 
Macaronic  verses,  origin  of,  636 
Madden,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  145 
Mahogany,  a  liquor,  764 
Mallet,  David,  a  poem  by,  835 
Marchmont,  Lord,  acquaintance  of 

with  Pope,  667, 694 
Marriage,  thoughts  on,  478  —  the 

nature  of  its  obligations,  49 1 
Matrimonial  thought,  a,  285 
Mean  company  and  low  jocularity, 

their  ill  consequences,  208 
Melancholy,  how  best  cured,  207 — 

how  to  be  diverted,  483 
Methodists,  the  cause  of  their  suc- 
cess in  preaching,  2 1 2 — six  justly 
expelled  from  Oxford,  328,  329 


Memoirs  of  Miss  Sydney  Biddnlpb, 
by  Mrs.  Sheridan,  182 

Merit,  intrinsic,  why  cannot  make 
the  only  distinction  among  man- 
kind, 204 

Money-getting,  not  all  a  nan's  busi- 
ness, 580,  539 

Montague,Mrs.  her  Essay  on  Shakes- 
peare, 272, 273 

Mounsey,  Dr.  anecdotes  of,  26 1 

Murphy,  Mr.  his  Poetical  Epistle  to 
Samuel  Johnson,  A.M.  16*5— bis 
death  at  Knightsbridge,  ib.  — 
Orphan  of  China,  by,  149 

National  debt,  effects  of  the,  295 

Negroes,  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of,  591,  592,  593, 59* 

Nonjurors,  remarks  on,  874 

Oat  ale,  and  oat  cakes,  473 

Oglethorpe,  General,  his  benevo- 
lence, 52 

Old  age,  state  of  the  mind  in,  691 

Orange  peel  scraped,  its  uses,  828 

Original  sin,  real  nature  of,  785 
7*6 

Ossian  Controversy,  the  good  state 
ment  of,  854 

Othello,  supposed  defect  of  this  tr 
gedy,  498 

Oxford,  advantages  of,  for  learning 
256 

Pantheon,  the,  visited  by  Johnson 

319 

Paoli,  General,  presented  to  Dr 
Johnson,  269— his  lofty  port,  270 

Paper  sparing  Pope,  60 

Parliament,  proper  office  of,  413 — 
duty  of  a  member  of,  76 1 

Parson  Ford,  account  of  his  sup- 
posed ghost,  670 

Petitioning,  a  new  mode  of  distress- 
ing government,  273 

Philosopher,  the  character  of  a,  ge- 
nerally misconceived,  647 

Philosophers,  a  city  of,  473 

Piozxi,  Mrs.  incorrectness  of  her  re- 
lation, 34 — her  misrepresentation 
of  Johnson's  treatmeut  of  Garrick, 
223 

Pity,  not  natural  to  man,  202 

Pope's  recommendation  of  Johnson 
to  Earl  Gower,  54 

Porter,  Mrs.  Lucy,  477 

Predestination,  how  slightly  men- 
tioned in  the  Articles,  280 

Priestley,  Dr.  tendency  of  the  Theo- 
logical works  of,  293 

Printer's  Devil,  a,  married,  773 


Pronuncatka^tiie  true  English,  314, 
315 

Quakers,  remarks  on  the,  470— dif- 
ference between  their  precept* 
and  practices,  833 

Race,  the,  a  Poem*  by  Mr*  Cutb- 
bert  Shaw,  247 

Rain,  what  is  good  far,  19& 

Rambler,  numerous  subjects  in  the, 

93,9* 
Rats,  the  grey,  Hanover,  &c.  46$ 

Razor,  the  various  modes  of  apply- 
ing it,  57 1 

Reading,  the  art  of,  82$,  830 

Readings,  various,  in  the  lives-  of 
Cowley,  743— m  Waller,  tH. — 
in  Milton,  745— in  Dry  den,  746 
—in  Pope,  748— in  Pa  me  II,  750 
— in  Blackmore,  ib* — in  Philips, 
751—  in  Lyttelton,  J5Z— in  Swift, 
75* 

Retirement,  a  Poem,  29* 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  visits  Devon* 
shire,  177 

Reviews,  the  Monthly  and  Critical, 
494 

Rheumatism,  a  medicine  for,  41 6 

Rhyme,  the  excellency  of,  over 
blank  verse,  198 

Rigmarole,  how  applied  by  Sir  John- 
Hawkins,  162,  16*3 

Riots,  account  of,  in  1780,  715  to 
718 

Rolt,  author  of  a  dictionary,  a  snv 
gular  character,  \67 — personates 
Akenside  in  Dublin,  1 68 

Rome,  remarks  on  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of,  875 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  abuses  of 
the,  488 

Rousseau's  Treatise  on  the  Inequality 
of  Mankind,  when  a  fashionable 
topic,  203 — censured,  tft. 

Rudd,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Caroline,  518 

Ruddiman,  Mr.  Thomas,  teal  of 
for  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart, 

91 
Russia,  how  a  great  empire,  279 

Sacheverel,  Dr.  at  Litchfield,  8 

Savage,  Richard,   the  life  of,  69 — 

letter  from,  to  a  noble  peer,  ib. — 

talents  and  endowments  of,  74 

Savage  in  Scotland,  how  the  object 

of  a,  may  be  frustrated,  200 

Savage  life,  on  the  happiness  of,  266 

Savage't  narrative,  falsity  of,  73, 74 


Scarsdale,  Lord,  seat  of,  described^ 

570 

Scotch  hrw,  a  question  upon*  33p, 
334 — militia,  proposed,  45£— na- 
tionality, remarks  on,  399 

Scoundrel,  definition  of  a,  481 

Second  marriages,  thoughts  on,  Q6f 
— sight,  remarks-  on,  235 

Severity  of  a  schoolmaster,  bow  fiur 
necessary,  307,  312 

Seward,  Miss  Anna,  476 

Shebbeare,  Dr.  some  account  of, 780, 
833 

Sheridan*  Mr.  his  unforgiving  tem- 
per, 182 — what  the  effect  of  hi* 
teaching,  209 

Sleep,  various  methods-  of  being- 
roused  from,  574 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  457 

Smollet,  Dr.  letter  from,   to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  soliciting  the  release  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  black  servant,  1 62 

Snakes,  observations  concerning,  634 

Soaine  Jenyns  on- the  Origin  of  Evil, 
143 — epitaph  ascribed  to  him, 
1 44_ View  of  the  Internal  Evi- 
dence of  the  Christian  Religion, 

by,  639 

Soldier,  the  character  of  a,  485 

Spectator,  who  the  writers  in  the, 
495 

Spelling  book,  a,  dedicated  to  the 
universe,  10 

Stanza,  licentious  in  Pope,  669 

Stealing,  what  turpitude  if  attached 
to,  204-  m 

Strahan,  Mr.  proposes  Dr.  Jonnson 
as  a  proper  representative  in  par- 
liament, 301 

Student,  the,  or  Oifoid  and  Cam- 
bridge Miscellany,  90 

Style,  thoughts  on  that  of  different 
sermon  writers,  617 

Subordination,  remarks-  on,  236-— 
decrease  of,  remarkable,  625 

Swallows,  where  deposited  in  winter, 

257 
Swift,  how  treated  by  Johnson*  26l 
Tacitus,  deficiency  of,  as  an  author, 

329 
Tea,  bow  made  by  Mrs.  Williams, 

277 
Temple  and  Johnsoo,  the  difference 

between  the  styles  of,  95 
Tenants  and  landlords,  the  mutual 

dependence  of,  279 
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Towers,  Dr.  Joseph,  396 
Trade,  why  much  mosey  fa  not 
haoogbt  mtoa  coantry  by*  377— 

•  to  ml  utility,*. 
Trapdyof  Sir  Thomas  Oaarboty 

-  brought  out,  Ml 
fivjuialiou*  remarks  on,  496 
Travels,  pvocaiety  offtftfaUnfr  645 
Truth,  disadvantage  of  dispn  tmg  in 

,*vomrof,4a6,  «7— #s iayott- 
ante  in  trifles,  60S,  609 

Tenet  to  a  young  lady,  IS 

Virgil,  traashUionof,  13 

Visitor,  the  Universal,  139 

Union  with  Ireland,  effect*  of,  anti- 
cipated by  Johnson,  704, 705 

Universities,  poverty  of  the,  in  Eng- 

land»487 
Tf olliinj  rnmliili    object  and  cha- 


JlnlfcpiPiilMniiJniiilaii  by,  #33 
Uaao%iMav«n  m  Uannleld  school, 

10^*, 
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